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teenth annual report on the mineral resources of the country published 
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given prompt publication as advance extras, in accordance with the 
law provided for the printing of any chapter as soon as completed. 
In accordance with your instructions, the report for the calendar 
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Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Davip T. Dar, 
(reologist in Charge. 
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MINERAL RESOURCES OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 1900. 


Davip T. Day, Chief of Division. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The arrangement and scope of this volume are practically the same 
as in the sixteen preceding reports of the series, Mineral Resources of 
the United States. In accordance with the act of Congress approved 
March 8, 1901, however, the form has been changed to ordinary octavo, 
and the whole is confined to one volume. Each report records the 
development of the mineral industries of the United States since the 
time covered by the preceding number of the series; the reports should 
therefore be consulted together. Every chapter in this report is a 
census of the productive features of the industry, as complete as pos- 
sible with the means at command. The statistics of the production of 
gold and silver are the work of the Director of the Mint, Treasury 
Department, and are accepted as official. The statistics of the imports 
and exports of minerals, which form an essential part of the volume, 
are obtained through the courtesy of the Chief of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, Treasury Department. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Except as noted above, and in a few isolated instances where some 
other well-established agency already exists by which the statistics are 
collected accurately, the figures are obtained directly from the pro- 
ducers, and it is impossible to acknowledge here, otherwise than by 
brief mention, the invaluable assistance which has been freely rendered 
by them and the voluntary contributions of many local experts. The 
names of the statistical experts who, acting under the authority of the 
United States, have collected statistics from the producers are given 
at the heads of the special chapters. The technical press, besides 
affording much information concerning new mining enterprises, has 
been largely drawn upon for prices, market reports, and new technical 
processes. 
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As heretofore, the publication of this volume has been anticipated 
to a great extent by the issuance 4n advance, in pamphlet form, of the 
. several chapters which compose it. Before the issuance of this vol- 
ume all of the chapters, except those treating of a few of the minor 
minerals, will have been so given to the public. 

The following summary gives the principal statistical information 
recorded in this report: 

In presenting these statistics all unnecessary duplication has been 
avoided. The coke product, discussed in the following pages, amount- 
ing to 20,533,348 short tons, with & value of $47,443,331, is excluded 
from the tabulation, as the quantity and value of the coal used in its 
manufacture is included in the statistics of coal production. Similarly, 
white lead, red lead, and litharge, whose average aggregate value for 
the last ten years has exceeded $10,000,000, are not given in the table, 
the base from which they are made being included in the output of 
pig lead. Zinc oxide, or zinc white, made directly from the ores and 
consequently not included in spelter production, is tabulated. The 
product of pig iron and its value are given in the tabulation as the 
best means of presenting the statistics of production in the first market- 
able condition. "The value of brick and pottery clays, rather than the 
value of the manufactured products, is embraced in the tabular state- 
ment, although the statistics of brick, tile, and pottery production 
are presented in detail in the report. Inflation of valuation and all 
unnecessary duplication are thus avoided. 


SUMMARY OF THE MINERAL PRODUCTION 
OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1900. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


The varied character of the units of measurement employed in the 
mineral industry makes it impossible to compare the outputs of the 
several minerals except in the value of the products. The figures 
given in the following summary show a continuation of the remarkable 
activity in the mineral industries of the United States noted in 1899. 
The total value of our mineral products during 1900 exceeded for 
the first time the enormous sum of $1,000,000,000, the exact figures 
being $1,067,605,587, as compared with $971,900,894 in 1899, a gain 
of 895,701,693, or 9.85 per cent. While this gain is not so great, 
either actually or proportionately, as the gain in 1899, when the gain 
over 1898 was $273,698,547, or 39.20 per cent, it is more than three 
times the normal growth of the mineral industries from 1880 to 1898 
and shows that the mineral industries keep pace with the great 
prosperity of the nation. 

This is the largest actual gain attained, except that of 1899 over 
1898, heing approached only in 1895, when the gain over 1894 was 
$94,634,861, or 17.97 per cent. In 1887 the gain over 1886 was 
$74,927,880, or 16.81 per cent. In other years between 1880 and 
1898, the gains were not noteworthy, while in some of the years, 
notably 1884, the product decreased $40,451,968, or nearly 9 per cent. 
During the industrial depression of 1892-1895 the product would have 
been expected to decline, which it did, going from $648,675,081 in 1892 
to $574,299,886 in 1893, to $526,624,139 in 1894, and to $621,259,000 
in 1895, and not reaching the output of 1892 until 1898. 

As heretofore, iron and coal are the most important of our mineral 
products, the value of the former in 1900 being $259,944,000 and of 
the latter $306,891,364. Nearly all the important minerals increased 
in output, though some showed an increase in product and a decline in 
value, notably copper, which increased 37,450,245 pounds, but decreased 
$2,728,673, while zinc fell off in both product and value. The fuels 
increased from $340,756,211 in 1899 to $406,250,518 in 1900, a gain of 
$65,494,307, or 19.22 per cent. Every variety of fuel increased except 
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anthracite coal, which showed a decline from 53,944,647 long tons in 
1899 to 51,221,353 long tons in 1900, owing to the labor disturbances 
in the fall of 1900. The average value of anthracite coal per ton at 
the mine was $1.49 in 1900 and $1.46 in 1899, while the average price 
per ton for bituminous coal at the mine was 87 cents in 1899 and $1.04 
in 1900. 

Of the total gain of $95,704,693 the metallic products contributed 
$24,462,127, while the nonmetallic products increased $71,242,566 in 
value. 


METALS. 


Iron and stecl.—The great record-breaking output of pig iron in 
1899, which was 13,620,703 long tons, valued at $245,172,654, was 
maintained and even exceeded in 1900, notwithstanding the general 
feeling that the output of 1899 would not be equaled in 1900. The 
production of pig iron for 1900 was 13,789,242 long tons, valued at 
$259,944,000. This is an increase of 168,539 tons, or 1.24 per cent, 
and of $14,771,346, or 6.02 per cent. This gain is insignificant, how- 
ever, when compared with the gain in 1899 over 1898. In the former 
year the gain over the latter was 1,846,769 long tons, or 15.69 per 
cent, while the value increased $128,615,654, or 110.35 per cent. This 
great increase, especially in the value, was the result of abnormal con- 
ditions and of course could not be expected to be maintained. In fact, 
in the face of the large production of 1899, which appeared to be an 
overproduction, it is astonishing that the output and value of this 
commodity should have kept up. The average price per ton of pig 
iron increased from $18 in 1899 to $18.85 in 1900. This was very 
close to the maximum price of $19 reached in 1887. The average 
price per long ton in recent years has been as follows: 1897, $9.85; 
1896, $10.47; 1895, $11.14; 1894, $9.76; 1893, $11.90. 

The production of Bessemer steel ingots decreased from 7,586,354 
long tons in 1899 to 6,684,770 tons in 1900. This is a loss of nearly a 
million tons and makes the production in 1900 about the same as that 
of 1898, when it was 6,609,017. The production of open-hearth steel 
in 1900 was 3,398,135 long tons, which is an increase from 2,947,316 
tons in 1899. The production of Bessemer steel rails increased from 
2,240,767 long tons in 1899 to 2,383,654 tons in 1900. 

Iron ores.—The production of iron ores in the United States during 
1900 amounted to 27,553,161 long tons, as compared with 24,683,173 
in 1899, a gain of 2,869,988 tons, or 12 per cent. The value of the 
iron ores mined in 1900 was $66,590,504, as compared with $34,999,077, 
a gain of $31,591,427, or 90.26 per cent. 

The production of 1900, as for 1898 and 1899, was a record breaker, 
not only for this country, but the outputs of iron ores during these 
years have never been equaled by any other country, the nearest 
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approach to our output being in 1900 by the German Empire when 
18,667,950 long tons were produced. 

Copper.—The great activity of 1899 in the copper industry was 
continued during 1900. The product increased from 568,666,921 
pounds in 1899 to 606,117,166 in 1900, a gain of 37,450,245 pounds, 
or 6.59 per cent, while the value decreased from $101,222,712 in 1899 
to $98,494,039 in 1900,a loss of $2,728,673, or 2.7 per cent. While 
the average price per pound during 1900 was high compared with that 
obtaining during the last decade, it was nevertheless lower than the 
price in 1899. The average price per pound in 1900 was 16.25 cents; 
in 1899 it was 17.8 cents, and in 1898 it was 11.75 cents. While in 
1900 some of the leading producers did not mine as much metal as in 
former years, others largely increased their output. There was great 
activity in the opening up of old mines and the development of new 
properties, but few reached the production stage in 1900. 

Lead.—The lead smelting and refining industry in 1900 was marked 
by an unprecedented increase in production over the preceding year. 
The output increased nearly 30 per cent, from 210,500 short tons 
in 1899 to 270,824 short tons in 1900. The value increased from 
$18,945,000 to $23,561,688. The increased production is attributed to 
the stimulating effect of the high prices which prevailed and which 
were artificially established and maintained by the consolidated inter- 
ests of the smelting and refining works. It is believed that the con- 
sumption did not increase in proportion to the increase in production. 

Zinc.—The production of zinc decreased from 129,051 short tons in 
1899 to 123,886 tons in 1900, a decrease of 5,165, or 4 per cent. The 
value showed a still greater decline, from $14,840,865 in 1899 to 
$10,654,196, or $4,186,669, or 28.21 per cent. The product in 1900 
was considerably more than that of 1898, though the value was about 
the same, namely, 115,399 short tons, valued at $10,385,910. | 

Gold.—The gold product continued to increase, rising from 3,437,210 
fine ounces in 1899 to 3,829,897 fine ounces in 1900, while the value 
rose from $71,053,400 in 1899 to $79,171,000. In 1898 the gold prod- 
uct was valued at $64,463,000. 

Silver.—The coining value of the silver product in 1900 was $74,- 
533,495, as compared with $70,806,626 in 1899. The commercial value 
of the product was $35,741,140, or 47.95 per cent of the coining value. 

The production in 1900 was 57,647,000 fine ounces, while in 1899 it 
was 54,764,500 fine ounces. Theaverage value per ounce commercially 
in 1900 was 62 cents; in 1899 it was 60 cents, and in 1898 it was 59 
cents. 

Quicksilver.—The production of quicksilver continued to decrease, 
notwithstanding the developments in what is known as the Terlingua 
district of Texas. The output in 1900 was 28,317 flasks, of 764 pounds 
net, as compared with 30,154 flasks in 1899 and 31,092 flasks in 1898. 
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The value declined from $1,452,745 in 1899 to $1,302,586 in 1900. 
The production in 1900 includes a small amount, 200 flasks, reported 
from Oregon. 

Aluminum.—The Pittsburg Reduction Company, operating under 
the Hall patents, continues the only producer of metallic aluminum in 
the United States. The production in 1900 was about 6,000,000 pounds, 
valued at $1,920,000, as compared with 5,200,000 pounds in 1899, valued 
at $1,716,000. 

Antimony.—The amount of antimony obtained from ores of domes- 
tic production in 1900 was 151 short tons, valued at $27,180, as com- 
pared with 234 short tons, valued at $43,600, in 1899. This is a 
decrease of 35.47 per cent in production and 36.79 per cent in value. 
The domestic product is but a small proportion of the antimony con- 
sumed in the United States, the total product obtained from imported 
ores being estimated at 1,750 short tons, valued at $346,980, in 1900, as 
compared with 1,275 tons, valued at $251,875, in 1899. The total con- 
sumption, however, in 1900 was estimated to have been 3,577 short 
tons, valued at $634,917. The difference between this total and the 
domestic product, 1,827 short tons, valued at $287,937, was imported 
as crude antimony or regulus. 

Manganese ores.—The production of manganese ores increased from 
9,935 long tons in 1899 to 11,771 long tons in 1900, thus recovering 
partially from the decline in 1899 from 1898. This was an increase of 
1,836 tons, or 18.48 per cent, and of $18,011, or 21.89 per cent. The 
average price per ton was $8.52 in 1900, as compared with $8.28 in 
1899. The bulk of the manganese ores in 1900 used by the steel 
makers came from foreign countries. 

Nickel.—The production of nickel dropped from 22,541 pounds in 
1899 to 9,715 pounds in 1900. All of the domestic product was 
obtained as a by-product in the smelting of lead ores at Mine Lamotte, 
Mo. The value of the product decreased from $8,566 in 1899 to 
$3,886 in 1900. | 

Platinum.—The production of crude platinum continues to increase, 
although the amount produced remains small. In 1900 the product 
was 400 ounces, worth $2,500, as compared with 300 ounces, valued 
at $1,800, in 1899. 

FUELS. 


Coul.—The aggregate production of anthracite and bituminous coal 
in 1900 amounted to 240,965,917 long tons, equivalent to 269,881,827 
short tons, with a value of $306,891,364, as compared with 226,553,564 
long tons, or 253,739,992 short tons, in 1899, valued at $256,077,434. 
The increase in 1900 over the preceding year was 14,412,353 long tons, 
or 16,141,835 short tons, in amount and $50,818,930 in value. | 

The output of anthracite coal in Pennsylvania amounted to 51,221,853 
long tons, or 57,367,915 short tons, valued at $85,757,851, against 
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53,944,647 long tons, or 60,418,005 short tons, in 1899, valued at 
$88,142,130. The decrease in the production of anthracite amounted 
to 2,723,294 long tons, or 3,050,090 short tons, in amount and $2,384,279 
in value, and was due entirely to the protracted labor troubles, which 
practically suspended mining operations in the anthracite regions dur- 
ing the summer and early fall of 1900. 

The total product of bituminous coal, which includes lignite or brown 
coal, cannel, splint, semianthracite, and semibituminous, and the small 
anthracite product of Colorado and New Mexico, amounted to 
18, 744,564 long tons, or 212,513,912 short tons, valued at $221,133,513, 
as compared with 172,608,917 long tons, or 193,321,987 short tons, in 
1899, valued at $167,935,304, showing an increase in the bituminous 
product of 17,135,647 long tons, or 19,191,925 short tons, in amount 
and $53,198,209 in value. 

In connection with the coal-mining industry in 1900 an interesting 
feature was the comparatively large increase in the value of the prod- 
uct, which was principally noticeable in the case of bituminous coal. 
The total increase in product was 16,141,835 short tons, or 6.4 per 
cent, while the value increased $50,813,930, or 19.8 per cent. The 
increase in value in 1900 was nearly $2,800,000 more than the 
increase in the value from 1898 to 1899, when the product increased 
33,765,325 tons, or more than double the increase of 1900 over 1899. 

Another interesting feature in connection with the coal-mining 
industry of the United States is the continued increase in the per- 
centage of bituminous coal mined by mechanical methods. During 
1900 there were undercut by the use of machines 52,790,523 short 
tons, or 24.65 per cent of the total bituminous product. The total 
product of bituminous coal in 1900 increased a little less than 10 per 
cent over the preceding year, while the machine-mined product 
increased over 20 per cent. 

The total number of men employed in all the coal mines of the 
United States in 1900 was 448,706, who made an average of 212 work- 
ing days, as compared with 410,635 men with an average of 214 days 
in 1899. 

In considering the coal product, these reports include not only the 
coal marketed, either by shipments to a distance or sold locally, but 
also that consumed by the mine employees and by the mine owners 
themselves operating the properties, this being known technically as 
colliery consumption. There are occasional exceptions where opera- 
tors use only slack or waste, which would otherwise be thrown on the 
dump and not regarded. These exceptions are few and the amount is 
comparatively small. The coal consumed in the manufacture of coke 
is also included in this report. The coal shipped, sold to local trade 
and used by employees, and consumed in the manufacture of coke is 
considered the marketable product. The colliery consumption aver- 
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ages about 9 per cent of the total product in anthracite production, and 
about 14 per cent in bituminous mining. The marketable product in 
1900 amounted to 260,689,081 short tons, as compared with 244,612,654 
short tons in 1899. The increased production of coal in the United 
States in 1899 placed this country in unquestioned supremacy among 
the coal-producing countries of the world. In 1898 the production of 
Great Britain, which has been for several years the only real rival of 
the United States as a coal producer, exceeded that of the United 
States by about 6,300,000 tons. In 1899 the production of the United 
States increased nearly 34,000,000 short tons, while that of Great 
Britain increased a little over 20,000,000, so that the product of the 
United States in that year exceeded that of Great Britain for the first 
time in our history, with a lead of a little over 7,200,000 tons. In 
1900 the production of the United States exceeded that of Great Britain 
by more than 17,500,000 short tons. In this connection it is interest- 
ing to note that practically all of the coal produced in the United States 
is consumed in this country for domestic, transportation, or manufac- 
turing purposes. The exports of coal from the United States in 1900 
were less than 9,000,000 short tons, only a little more than 3 per cent 
of the total product. 

Coke.—The unprecedented activity which prevailed in the iron and 
steel trade in the United States during 1899 continued into the spring 
of 1900, and although the summer of 1900 developed a weak and | 
unsettled condition in the iron and steel trade, it was not sufficient to 
overcome the advance made in the earlier months of the year. Sym- 
pathizing with the increased iron and steel production, the production 
of coke increased from 19,668,569 short tons in 1899 to 20,533,348 
short tons in 1900, a gain of 864,779 short tons. The value of the 
product increased much more in proportion—from $34,670,417 in 1899 
to $47,443,331 in 1900, a gain of $12,772,914. The increase in produc- 
tion amounted to 4.4 per cent over 1899; the value increased 37 per cent. 
The value of the coke product in 1900 was more than double that: of 
1597—three years before—or of any year prior to that date. The 
year 1900 showed important developments in the introduction of 
by-product coke ovens. This was exhibited more by the increase in 
the number of new plants constructed during the year than by any 
increase in production of by-product coke. The amount of coke 
made in by-product ovens was 1,075,727 short tons, as compared with 
906,534 short tons in 1899. The number of by-product ovens in opera- 
tion or completed by December 31, 1900, amounted altogether to 
1,085. The number of by-product ovens in course of construction 
at the close of the year was 1,096, or 11 more than all the ovens com- 
pleted during the eight years since the first by-product oven was 
constructed in the United States. 
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Petroleum.—The production of petroleum increased from 57,070,850 
barrels in 1899, valued at $64,603,904, to 63,362,704 barrels in 1900, 
valued at $75,752,691. This was a gain of 6,291,854 barrels, or 11.02 
per cent, and of $11,148,787, or 17.26 per cent. This product of 1900 
is the largest ever attained by this country, the next largest output 
having been in 1896, when 60,960,361 barrels were produced. This 
great output was attained notwithstanding the fact that the greatly 
increased output of California and the new discoveries in Texas 
occurred so late in the year as not to enter into the output of 1900 to 
any extent. The average value per barrel for the entire country dur- 
ing 1900 was $1.194, while for 1899 it was $1.13}, and for 1898 it was 
19$ cents. 

Natural gas.—The value of the natural gas product increased from 
$20,074,873 in 1899 to $23,606,463 in 1900, a gain of $3,531,590, or 
17.59 per cent. Not only did the value increase in 1900; but also the 
quantity sold, and the introduction of meters and other appliances for 
the more careful manipulation of gas wells and pipe lines has brought 
about a large saving in the amount of gas required to produce a given 
heating effect. 


STRUCTURAL MATERIALS. 


Stone.—The value of all kinds of building stone produced in the 
United States in 1900 amounted to $48,008,739, as compared with 
$44,090,670 in 1899, an increase of $3,918,069. This increase was 
shared by all classes of building stone, the most conspicuous increase 
being in the production of limestone, the value of which in 1900 was 
about $1,600,000 more than that of 1899. 

The exports of slate, which were a conspicuous feature of this branch 
of the building-stone industry in 1898 and 1899, fell off nearly one- 
third in 1900, the value of the exports decreasing from $1,363,617 to 
$950,543. 

Clays.—The activity in all branches of the clay-working industries 
in 1899, noted in the last report, was continued during 1900. The 
value of all clay products in 1900, as reported to this office, was 
$96,212,345, as compared with $95,797,370 in 1899 and $73,892,884 
in 1898. The figures here given for 1899 are those collected by the 
Twelfth Census. The brick and tile product in 1900 was valued at 
$76,413,775, as compared with $78,547,120 in 1899, while the pottery 
products were valued in 1900 at $19,798,570, as compared with 
$17,250,250 in 1899. 

The clay mined and sold by those not manufacturing the product 
themselves in 1900 amounted to 1,221,660 short tons, valued at 
$1,840,377, as compared with 843,279 short tons, valued at $1,645,328, 
in 1899. 
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Cement.—The total product of cement in the United States in 1900 
was 17,231,150 barrels, as compared with 15,520,445 barrels in 1899, 
a gain of 1,710,705 barrels, or 11.02 per cent. The value increased 
from $12,889,142 in 1899 to $13,283,581 in 1900, a gain of $394,439, or 
3.06 per cent. 

The Portland-cement industry in 1900 showed a large increase over 
that of 1899, the production being 8,482,020 barrels, as compared with 
5,652,266 barrels in 1899, a gain of 2,829,754 barrels, or 50.1 per cent. 
The value of this product increased from $8,074,371 in 1899 to 
$9,280,525 in 1900. The average price per barrel in 1899 was $1.43, 
while in 1900 it was but $1.09. The number of producers reporting 
was 36 in 1899 and 50 in 1900. 

The production of natural-rock cement decreased from 9,868,179 
barrels in 1899 to 8,383,519 barrels in 1900, a loss of 1,484,660, or 14.9 
per cent. The value fell off $1,085,923, or from $4,814,771 in 1899 
to $3,728,848 in 1900 or 22.55 per cent. The average price per barrel 
in 1899 was 48.8 cents, and in 1900 it was 44.5 cents. 

In addition to the above there were made 365,611 barrels of slag 
cement, valued at $274,208, or 75 cents per barrel. 


ABRASIVE MATERIALS. 


Corundum and emery.—The combined product of corundum and 
emery in 1900 amounted to 4,305 short tons, valued at $102,715, a 
decrease from 4,900 short tons, valued at $150,600, produced in 1899. 

Garnet.—The amount of abrasive garnet produced in 1900 was 3,185 
short tons, valued at $123,475, an increase from 2,765 short tons, 
valued at $98,325, in 1899. 

Grindstones.—The production of grindstones in 1900, based on the 
value of the product, was the largest on record, exceeding that of 
1882, the year of largest previous production, by a little over $1,000. 
The value of the grindstones made in 1900 was $710,026, as compared 
with $675,586 in 1899. 

Infusorial earth and tripolt.—The production decreased from 4,334 
short tons, valued at $37,032, in 1899, to 3,615 short tons, valued at 
$24,207, in 1900. 

Millstones.—The production in 1900 was the largest since 1859, but 
the industry is still of insignificant importance when considered with 
what it was twenty years ago. The substitution of the roller process 
for buhrstones in flour mills has practically eliminated the use of buhr- 
stones for this purpose. The value of the buhrstones, or millstones, 
produced in 1900 was $32,858, as compared with $28,115 in 1899. 

Oilstones.—The value of the oilstones and whetstones made in the 
United States in 1900 was $174,087, a decrease from $208,283 in 1899. 
The production in 1899 was the largest in the history of the industry. 
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CHEMICAL MATERIALS. 


Borax.—The production in 1900 consisted of 24,235 tons of crude 
and 1,602 tons of refined, with a total value of $1,018,251. No sepa- 
ration was made of the refined and crude borax produced in 1899, the 
total output amounting to 20,357 short tons, valued at $1,139,882. 

Bromine.—The production increased from 433,004 pounds, valued 
at $108.251, in 1899, to 521,444 pounds, valued at $140,790, in 1900. 
The bromine is obtained from the mother liquor made in the salt 
works in Michigan, Ohio, and West Virginia. 

F'luorspar.—The production in 1900 amounted to 18,450 short tons, 
valued at $94,500, as against 15,900 short tons, valued at $96,650, in 
1899. Most of the production is now obtained from Marion and Crit- 
tenden counties, Ky. The decrease in the value in 1900 was due to 
the larger amount of the material sold in a crude or unmanipulated 
condition. 

Gypsum.—The production of gypsum, particularly for the manu- 
facture of calcined plaster, continues to show remarkable gains. The 
output of crude gypsum in 1900 amounted to 594,462 short tons, the 
value of which in its first marketable condition amounted to $1,627,208, 
as compared with 486,235 short tons in 1899, valued at $1,287,080, and 
291,638 short tons, valued at $755,980, in 1898. From this it will be 
seen that the production, both in amount and in value, in 1900 was 
more than double that of 1898, two years before. The remarkable 
increases in the last two years are attributed to the substitution of 
plaster of paris for ordinary lime mortar in the manufácture of wall 
plaster in large buildings; also to the manufacture of staff for tempo- 
rary buildings, such as is used for exposition purposes. In arriving at 
the value of the gypsum product, that which is sold crude is taken at 
its value crude, while that which is made into calcined plaster is taken 
for the calcined plaster produced and sold. 

Marls.—The production remains practically stationary at 60,000 
short tons, valued at $30,000. 

Phosphate rock.—The production of phosphate rock decreased from 
1,515,702 long tons in 1899 to 1,491,216 long tons in 1900, while the 
value increased from $5,084,076 to $5,359,248. The decrease in pro- 
duction is attributed to the scarcity of vessels for the foreign trade 
and the high ocean freight rates, a direct result of the taking away of 
many vessels from the carrying trade to be used in the transportation 
of troops, etc., to South Africa. There was also a disinclination 
shown among the manufacturers of superphosphates to purchase 
crude rock in large quantities at the advanced prices prevailing in 1900. 

Pyrite.—Yhe production of pyrite, used in the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid, increased from 174,734 long tons, valued at $545,249, 
in 1899, to 204,615 long tons, valued at $749,991, in 1900. 
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Salt.—The salt product includes the salt in brine in the manufac- 
ture of soda ash, caustic soda, etc., at chemical works in Michigan, 
New York, and Pennsylvania. Including this factor, the production 
in 1900 amounted to 20,869,342 barrels of 280 pounds net, an increase 
from 19,708,614 barrels in 1899. The value increased from $6,867,467 
to $6,944,603. These figures indicate that the combinations effected 
by many of the larger producers in New York, Michigan, Ohio, 
Kansas, Utah, and California have not increased the cost to the 
consumers, 

Sulphur.—Compared with the amount of sulphur imported into 
the United States and the sulphur contents of the pyrites used for 
acid making the domestic production of sulphur continues insignifi- 
cant. It amounted in 1900 to 3,525 short tons, valued at $88,100, 
against 4,830 short tons, valued at $107,500, in 1899. All of the 
product was from Louisiana and Utah. 


PIGMENTS. 


Barytes.—The production increased significantly, from 41,894 short 
tons in 1899 to 67,680 short tons in 1900, with an increase in value 
from $139,528 to $188,089. The increased production was due prac- 
tically to the development of properties in Tennessee. 

Cobalt oxide.—Sympathizing with the decreased production of nickel 
in 1900 the output of cobalt oxide also decreased from 10,230 pounds 
in 1899 to 6,471 pounds in 1900. The value declined pr oportionately, 
from $18, 512 to $11,648. —— ` 

Metallic paint.—The production of metallic paint (iron ore ground 
for pigment), exclusive of mortar color, in 1900 was 23,218 short tons, 
as against 23,423 short tons in 1899, a decrease of 205 tons. The value 
increased from $249,945 in 1899 to $261,831 in 1900, a gain of $11,886. 
The production of mortar colors increased from 5,736 short tons in 
1899 to 6,689 short tons in 1900, and the value increased from $65,156 
in 1899 to $79,911 in 1900. 

Ocher, umber, and sienna.—The production of ocher in 1900 
amounted to 17,015 short tons, valued at $186,707, as compared with 
14,124 short tons in 1899, valued at $140,168, a gain of 2,891 short 
tons and $46,539. The production of umber increased from 473 short 
tons in 1899, valued at $4,151, to 1,452 short tons in 1900, valued 
at $26,927, which is the greatest value for this product reported in 
recent years. The production of sienna in 1900 was 957 short tons, 
valued at $14,771, as compared with 588 short tons in 1899, valued 
at $8,205. The combined production of ocher, umber, and sienna in 
1900 was 19,424 short tons, valued at $228,405, as compared with 
15,185 short tons in 1899, valued at $152,524. 

Venetian red.—The production of venetian red in 1900 was 14,696 
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short tons as compared with 11,991 short tons in 1899, a gain of 2,705 
short tons. The value of this product in 1900 was $236,574 as com- 
pared with $210,361 in 1899. The average production during the last 
four years has been about 12,600 short tons annually. 

White lead, red lead, litharge, and orange mineral.—The returns to 
the Geological Survey for 1900 indicate that there was a general fall- 
ing off in the production of lead pigments in that year. The produc- 
tion of white lead in oil decreased from 170,214,565 pounds in 1899 to 
151,874,933 pounds in 1900. Dry white lead decreased from 50,178,486 
pounds in 1899 to 44,544,971 pounds in 1900. The production of red 
lead decreased from 22,157,694 pounds to 21,486,825 pounds; litharge, 
from 21,937,704 pounds to 18,984,145 pounds, and orange mineral, 
from 2,024,302 pounds to 1,973,016 pounds. In the cases of red lead 
and orange mineral these decreases wete offset by advances in values. 
The values were: White lead in oil $8,977,268 in 1899 and $8,430,996 
in 1900; white lead dry, $2,340,689 in 1899 and $2,226,960 in 1900. 
The red-lead product was valued at $1,192,927 in 1899, as compared 
with $1,198,008 in 1900. The litharge product declined both in quan- 
tity and value, the latter from $1,159,968 to $990,391 in 1900. The 
value of the orange mineral product was $146,720 in 1899 and $149,288 
in 1900. 

Zinc white.—The production of zinc white showed a remarkable 
increase, from 40,146 short tons to 48,840 short tons, with an increase 
in value from $3,211,680 to $3,667,210. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Asbestos.—Nearly the entire product continues to come from the 
Sall Mountain mines in White County, Ga. Small amounts came in 
1900 from California and Massachusetts. The total product in 1900 
was 1,054 short tons, valued at $16,310, an increase from 681 short 
tons, valued at $11,740 in 1899. 

Asphaltum.—Under this title are included all the numerous varieties 
of bitumens or hydrocarbons occurring in the United States and not 
discussed in the chapter on petroleum. The production in 1900 was 
less than for several years past, amounting to 54,389 short tons, valued 
at $415,958. The production in 1899 was 75,085 short tons, and in 
1898 it was 76,337 short tons. The year of largest production was 
1892, when it reached a total of 87,680 short tons. 

Bauaite.—The production in 1900 amounted to 23,184 long tons, 
valued at $89,676, a decrease from 35,280 long tons, valued at $125,598, 
in 1899. 

Chromic tron ore.—A product of 140 long tons of chromic iron ore, 
valued $1,400, was reported in 1900. No production of this material 
had been reported since 1896, when an output of 786 long tona, worth 
$6,667, was obtained. 
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Feldspar.—The production of feldspar decreased from 27,202 short 
tons, valued at $238,545, in 1899, to 21,353 short tons, valued at 
$173,659, in 1900. 

Fibrous talc.—This variety of talc, or soapstone, occurs in but one 
locality in the United States, Gouverneur, St. Lawrence County, N. Y. 
It is used principally as a makeweight in the manufacture of medium 
grades of paper. The production has shown an increasing tendency ` 
for several years. In 1900 it amounted to 63,500 short tons, valued at 
$199,500, as compared with 54,655 short tons, valued at $438,150, in 
1899. The production in 1900 was the largest on record. 

Flint.—Sympathizing with the decreased production of feldspar, 
the flint product, which is used for pottery manufacture, also decreased 
from 36,852 short tons, valued at $229,345, in 1899, to 32,495 short 
tons, valued at $179,351, in 1900. 

Fuller's earth.—The production of fuller’s earth in the United States 
has decreased annually since 1897, when it reached its maximum. In 
1900 the production amounted to 9,698 short tons, valued at $67,535, 
as compared with 12,381 short tons, valued at $79,644, in 1899. The 
maximum production of fuller’s earth was obtained in 1897, with an 
output of 17,113 short tons. 

Graphite.—The production of graphite in 1900 amounted to 5,507,855 
pounds of crystalline graphite and 611 short tons of amorphous as 
compared with 2,900,732 pounds of crystalline and 2,324 short tons of 
amorphous graphite in 1899. The total value of the product in 1900 
was $197,579; in 1899 it was $167,106. 

Limestone for iron flux.—The amount of limestone used for fluxing 
in blast furnaces in 1900 was 7,495,435 long tons as compared with 
6,707,435 long tons in 1899. The value, however, decreased from 
$4,695,205 in 1899 to $4,500,000 in 1900. 

Magnesite.—This product comes entirely from California. The pro- 
duction in 1900 amounted to 2,252 short tons, valued at $19,333, which 
was the maximum, both in amount and in value. In 1899 the product 
amounted to 1,280 short tons, valued at $18,480. 

Mica.—The output of sheet mica in 1900 includes a considerable 
amount of rough or uncut mica shipped from the West and sold in the 
uncut condition. This makes the amount of the production in 1900 
appear much larger than that of any preceding year. There was, 
however, an important increase in the production of sheet mica, par- 
ticularly in the small sizes which have been found available for the 
manufacture of electric insulators. Including the uncut mica marketed, 
the total sheet mica product in 1900 amounted to 456,283 pounds, valued 
at $92,758. The scrap mica produced in the same year was 5,453 short 
tons, valued at $54,302. These figures are compared with 108,570 
pounds of sheet mica, valued at $70,587, and 1,505 short tons of scrap, 
worth $30,878, in 1899. 
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Mineral waters. —The amount of commercial natural mineral waters 
sold in 1900 was about 8,000,000 gallons more than in the preceding 
year, with a loss of a little over $700,000 in value. In 1899 the amount 
of natural mineral waters sold was 39,562,136 gallons, worth $6,948,030. 
In 1900 the product sold was 47,558,784 gallons, worth $6,245,172. 
The decrease in value is attributed to a larger production of low-priced 
waters and a falling off in the amount of high-priced waters sold. 

Monazite.—A production of 908,000 pounds, valued at $48,805, was 
reported for 1900 as compared with 350,000 pounds, worth $20,000, 
in 1899. 

Precious stones.—The value of the gems and precious stones found 
in the United States in 1900 was $233,170 as compared with $185,770 
in 1899. "The principal features connected with this industry in 1900 
were the continued mining of fine blue sapphires in Fergus County, 
Mont., the development of fancy-colored sapphires in Granite County, 
and the systematic working of beryl deposits in Mitchell County, in 
the same State; also an increased production of turquoise in Nevada 
and New Mexico, and the mining of purple-pink garnets in Macon 
County, N. C. The discovery of a new locality for colored tourma- 
lines in California contributed some interest. 

Pumice stone. —The company organized to develop the pumice de- 
posits of Nebraska and Wyoming became involved in litigation in 
1899, and produced no pumice in 1900. 

Rutile.—The production increased slightly from 230 pounds, valued 
at $1,030, in 1899, to 300 pounds, valued at $1,300, in 1900. 

Soapstone.—Exclusive of the product of fibrous tale from Gouver- 
neur, N. Y., the production of soapstone and tale amounted to 27,943 
short tons, valued at $383,541, in 1900. This was the largest output 
on record, exceeding that of 1899, the year of previous largest pro- 
duction, by 3,178 short tons in amount and $52,736 in value. 
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Mineral products of the United 


1899, 
Product. a D DEALS 
Quantity. Value. 
METALLIC. 
1 | Pig iron, spot value ................... eee — .....10Ng tons..| 13,620, 703 | $245, 172, 654 
2 | Silver, eoining vAIUG qiisleueu e ee Re b Re one ke sd nnm troy ounces... 51,764, 500 70, 806, 626 
3 | Golik COMMING, Vile 4o acuoccose cc ete eG do.... 3, 437, 210 71,053, 100 
4 | Copper. value at New York City 2.0.0.0... 0. eee e eee eee eee pounds. .} 668,666,921 | 101,222, 712 
5 | Lead, value at New York City ......ooooooomonormnomonmoo. short tons.. 210, 500 18, 915, 000 
6 | Zine, value at New York City 20.0.0... eee cece eee eee do.... 129, 051 14, 40,865 
7 | Quicksilver, value at San Francisco .......oooooconoconnnonro.. flusks 30, 154 1,452,745 
8, Aluminum, value at Pittsburg ............... 02. eee ee eee eee pounds.. 5, 200, (X 1,716, 000 
9 | Antimony, value at San Francisco ..................luu.s. short tons.. 1,275 251,575 
10 | Nickel, value at Philadelphia......oooooooooooomonmnmmomo... pounds.. 22, 41 8,560 
ATA SEC A Searle eae do... y NONG: lada 
12 | Platinum, value (crude) at San Francisco......... .....LrOy OUNCES.. 300 1, $00 
13 | Total value of metallic products. 2.2.2.0... ee cee cee leen 525, 472, 243 
| NONMETALLIC (SPOT VALUES). | 
14 | Bituminous coal..............ceccee eee esee sehen short tons... 193, 321,987 | 167,935, 304 
15 | Pennsylvania anthracite. ........000 ce cee eee ween ee long tons..: 53, 944, 647 88, 142, 130 
16 Nara do ee edo sica cs 20,074,873 
174 Perro CUM ae barrels.. 57,070,850 61, 603, 904 
Miu A A 11, 250, 000 
I9 T CONCH Gs od A n Metis dua pps barrels.. 15,520, 445 12, 889, 142 
20 SEONG ts Dv Qoo a A arg tes cal ila ete Shaky ai 44, 090, 670 
21 | Corundum and emery .. 2.2... eee ee ee eee SOT tonis. 4,900 150, 600 
22 | Garnet for abrasive purposes .......... 00... cece eee eee eee eee do....! 2, 769 98, 325 
23» E d ordo most s A eR toute i iUe. CNN boo rite 675, 586 
24 | Infusorial earth and tripoli............000.......2006-.-. Short tons. 4, 334 37, 032 
20) MASONES li AS dais 28,115 
26 | Oilstones, ete......... ——P ""—» e opc pounds.. iioc duae 208, 283 
Z6 BOR AA O IN do.... 40,714, 000 1, 139, 582 
Ni A Se dod EE perl wa asee nos el ea gett alae es PA) Lo CA 433, 004 108, 251 
A DIC Jp E——-—-——eec E short tons.. 15, 900 96. 650 
A itii xn ——————TE ER do.... 486, 235 1,287,080 
SEL MATIS dioe is adu ed etu eder Bee KE EE E eal eet i s do.... 60, 000 30, 000 
32 | Phosphate FOC Ri. us eg oe ey tere ra eso beet aya OE RES long tons.. 1,515, 702 5, 084, 076 
nem Pa a aa a do.... 174,734 0423, 249 
no. ccce Bee aia barrels. 19, 708, 614 6, 557, 167 
A de PCs DD M M AE short tons.. 4, N30 107, 500 
36 | Barytes (OPUCE a td d e Rx eee URP EC EK INE ER MP E do.... 41,594 139, 528 
87) Cobalt oxide isea a RA pounds.. 10, 230 15,512 
88 | Mineral paints ...............Leeeceeeeee cece ee we ee eee SHOPE tons... 63,111 125, 389 
A auc rumen E ded REPE Se E DN pda do.... 40, 146 8, 211, 650 
CN i cU e loto ci do.... 6x] 11,740 
ALAS aa do.... 75, USA 553, 904 
42 | is long tons.. 35, 250 125, 598 
43 | Chromiec JPOD-OTGu 4 oe eas cce a Rm crm R 65 THREE RPEEEXE RIDE do.... None. None. 
44 | Clay (all other than briek).......o.oooooocooccoccnnncon.... short tons. fo... ee ee ee eee 1,645, 323 
45: [BICIS DIES naeh aie o n ocu cad do... 21,202 238,545 
A Sasa eee P T p do.... 54,055 4:35, 150 
4? B bri esaeen nate ee a eit ate "—^ Pr do.... 36, 852 229, 345 
48.) Fühler hearth a ds E eL a EUROPE aid do.... 12, 351 79, 644 
49 | Graphite cru IAE. dt pounds.. 2, 900, 732 167. 106 
50 | Graphite (amorphous)..........0. 0.20. cece cece ee mers short tons.. 2,34 \ dii 
51 | Limestone for iron flux .................L.ceseeeeeee eee long tons.. 6, 707, 435 4, 695, 205 
52 OMntgTestteu tb GR E Ren ER Rub Esp res cesa Ot OS. 1,280 18, 180 
A A A A cae cas A Dares Gay He long tons.. 9, 935 82,278 
NE) Mica (cis A an pounds.. 108,570 70, O87 
55 | Mica cu e i OS 1,505 30, S78 
56 | Mineral waters ....... Buy rites ol qus. Lord AE Kor LE gallons sold..| — 39,562, 136 6, 915, 050 
57 | MOMIE S org A Dive ipsc aed a eu UP E ie DE pounds.. 350, 000 20, 000 
58 OZocerite;refinetLeu aa do.... None. None. 
o o eal lean wees 185, 770 
60) Punce SLOHG. uoa wena cs lE VERE oes ieee ead eee EAE ds short tons.. 400 10, 000 
OL RG A) A ee deco ka he A aaa pounds. 230 1,030 
ANC I e cima short tons.. 24, 765 330, 805 | 
63 Total valne of nonmetallic mineral products. ........... 2.0.20. lence ee eee ween 445, 428, 651 
64 | Total value of metallic products. .........-.. Pee ee ee Er re er 225, 472, 243 
65 | Estimated value of mineral products unspecified ................. Baie A lee 1, 000, 000 
66 Grand total .............. ds A eer ere ene 971, 900, 894 


States in 1899 and 1900. 


SUMMARY. 


Per cent of increase or 
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1900. Increase or decrease in 1900. veros 

Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
18, 789, 242 $259, 944, 000 + 168,539 +814, 771,346 1.24 6.02 | 1 
57, 647, 000 74,533, 495 + 2,882, 500 + 3,720,569 5.26 5.26 | 2 
3, 829, 897 79, 171, 000 + 392, 687 + 8,117,600 11. 42 11.42} 3 
606, 117, 166 98, 494, 039 +37, 450, 245 — 2,728,673 + 6.59 — 2.70| 4 
270, 824 23, 561, 688 9»), : + 4,616,688 28. 66 24.37 | 5 
123, 886 10, 651. 196 — 4,186, 669 — 4.00 — 28.21| 6 
28, 317 1, 302, 586 — 150,159 — 7.02 — 10.34 | 7 
6, 000, 000 1, 920, 000 + 201, 000 15.38 11.89] 8 
1,750 816, 980 + 95, 105 37.25 37.76 | 9 
9, 715 — 4, 680 — 56.90 — 5.63 | 10 
A A O A A ee alricas eae e mua us 11 
+ 700 33.33 38.89 | 12 
——— M 549, 931, 370 + 24,462,127 | cian cw susce exce 4.66 | 13 
212, 513, 912 221, 188, 513 + 53,198, 209 9. 93 31.68 | 14 
51, 221, 358 85, 757, 851 — 2,384, 279 = 5.05 — 2.71 | 15 
a 23, 606, 463 SE EA 17.59 | 16 
63, 362, 704 75,752, 691 + 11,145,787 11. 02 7.26 | 17 
BR RR A 12, 000, 000 + 290,000. lisis 6.67 | 18 
17, 231, 150 13, 283, 581 + 394, 139 11.02 3.06 ¡ 19 
dir ca 48, 008, 739 + 8,918,069 |............. es. 8.88 | 20 
4,305 102, 715 — 47, 885 — 12.14 — 31.80 ' 21 
3, 185 123, 475 + 25, 150 15. 19 25.58 | 22 
A Ke ie ved 710, 026 + 34, 440 cs 5.10 | 23 
3, 615 24, 207 — 12, 525 — 16.59 — 34.63 | 24 
prac A 32, 858 + 4, 143 IzsszessceR tetas 16.87 | 26 
A onsen ccm 174, 087 — f ONE Us enea Sesi — 16.42 | 26 
Boy 235 Rat Die s Oy A — 10.61 27 
521, 444 140, 790 + 32,539 .. 20.42 30.06 | 28 
18, 450 9. — 2, 150 + 16.04 — 2.22) 29 
594, 462 1,627, 203 + 340, 123 22. 26 26.43 | 30 
60, 30-000/ |; esac atten iens S lene es Quuanas A medeusieo auis Mam du 31 
1, 491, 216 5, 359, 248 + 275,172 — 1.62 — 5.41 | 32 
204, 749, 991 + 206, 742 17.10 38.06 | 33 
20, 869, 342 6, 944, 603 + 77,136 5. 89 1.12 | 34 
3,525 88, 100 — 19, 400 = 27.02 — 18.05 | 35 
67, 188, 089 + 48, 561 61.55 34.80 | 36 
6,471 , O48 — 6, 564 — 36.74 — 31.08 | 37 
72,222 881, 363 + 152, 974 14. 44 21.00 | 38 
48, 840 3, 667, 210 + 455, 030 21. 66 14.18 | 39 
1, 054 16, 310 + 4,570 64.77 38.93 ! 40 
, 389 415, 958 — 137,46 — 27.56 — 24.90 | 41 
23, 184 89, 676 - 35, 922 — 34.29 — 28.60 | 42 
140 1,4 + A A A 43 
augu eee idu 1, 840, 377 + IN aos 11.85 | 44 
21,353 173, 659 = 64, X86 — 21.50 — 27.20 | 45 
63, 500 499, 500 + 61, 350 16, 18 14.00 | 46 
32, 495 179,351 - 49, 994 — 11.82 — 21.80 | 47 
9, 698 67,535 — 12,109 — a 67 — 15.20 | 48 
5, 507, 855 7 s + 89.88 49 
ea 197, 579 + 30,473 { ey + 18.24 {50 
7,495, 435 4, 500, 000 — 195, 205 + 11.75 — 4.16 | 51 
2,252 19, 33: + Bh 75. 94 4.62 | 52 
11,771 100, 259 + 18, 011 18. 18 21.89 | 53 
456, 283 92,758 + 22,171 320. 27 31.41 | 54 
5, 453 54, 302 + 23, 424 2.32 76.86 | 55 
47,558, 784 6, 245, 172 — 702, R58 + 20.21 — 10.12 | 56 
uus, 000 48, 805 | + 25, SUD 159. 43 144.03 | 57 
None. NONO. si cind elie soot A A A AAA 58 
idas 292 Y E dU AA 25.52 | 59 
None None. | - 400 - 10,000 15.522 525215392853 | s eo USER ES d 60 
1, 300 + 70 + 270 30. 43 90.00 | 61 
27, 943 383, 541 + 3,178 + 52, 736 12. 83 15.94 | 62 
A 516,671,217 ¿cri If f223 4 o44;242,. 000 AAA 15.99 | 63 
puse alu A 549, 934,370 ri RR cae A E [O A 15 we ut are ee 4.66 | 64 
QULA io 1,000,000 20 corsa Re O A PR A OD 
pem A 1,067,000, 587 comio a + 95,704,693 |................ 9. 85 | 66 


a Tons, refined. b Tons, crude. 


28 MINERAL RESOURCES. 


Mineral products of the United States 


RP € — M a M— —— ——— rr — M M M — M —————————— Eom ARK 


1880. 
PIosucks ~ Quantity. | Value. 
METALLIC. | 

1 | Pig iron, value at Philadelphia ........ long tons... 3,375,912 | $59,315, 569 

2 | Silver, coining value................ troy ounces..| 30,320,000 | 39, 200, 000 

3 | Gold, coining value....................... do.... 1,741,500 | 36, 000, 000 

4 | Copper, value at New York City ........ pounds..| 60,480,000 | 11, 491, 200 

b LA value at New York City........ short tons.. 97,825 9, 782, 500 

6 | Zinc, value at New York City ............. do.... 23, 239 2,277, 432 

T | Quicksilver, value at San Francisco ....... flasks.. 59, 926 1, 797, 780 

8 | Nickel, value at Philadelphia ........... pounds. . 329, 968 164, 984 

9 | Aluminum, value at Pitteburg Loi O DOs O A 
10 | Antimony, value at San Francisco ....short tons. - 50 10, 000 
11 | Platinum (crude), value at San Francisco, troy 100 400 

ounces. 
12 Total value of metallic products ...........]............. 190, 039, 865 
NONMETALLIC (SPOT VALUES). E 
13 | Bituminous coal.....................- long tons..| 38,242,641 | 53,443,718 
14 | Pennsylvania anthracite .................. do....| 25,580,189 | 42, 196, 678 
15-3 Ston oar ys tee thier ir dO. Loc hc sed eure | 18, 356, 055 
16 | Petroleum ..................... Less. barrels.. 26,286,123 ' 24, 188, 233 
p e kb ee esa a iris ie e do....! 28,000,000 : 19,000,000 
181 Natural ica o ds od Da E te heat E OEA 
19. | Cenientc:--coeecccaco c e oe IE eR e ncE barrels..¡ 2,072,943 | 1,852,707 
20 | Sall aa diui fure dieci ec etica d Les do... | 5, 961, 060 4, 829, 566 
21 | Phosphate rock ...................... long tons. .: 211, 377 1, 123, 823 
22 | Limestone for iron flux ................... do....| 4,500,000 3, 800, 000 
23 | Mineral waters ...................- gallons sold. .¡ 2,000, 000 500, 000 
24 | ZING WING <a coo ot ele Gee toes short tons.. 10, 107 763, 738 
25 | Potters’ clay ...................------ long tons.. 25, 783 200, 457 
26 | Mineral paints ...................... ghort tons. . 3, 604 135, 840 
27 | BOISE: ose A ed dd de pounds..: 3,692, 443 277, 233 
28 | Gypsum ............................short tons.. 90, 000 400, 000 
20.4 Grindstones 2.22. eh E ole dae E 500, 000 
30 | Fibrous tale................0..00.... short tons.. 4, 210 54, 730 
SI] Eyn AAA A long tons.. 2, 000 5, 000 
32 | Soapstone. .................-....---- short tons.. 8, 441 66, 665 
33 | Manganese ore...........-..-.------- long tons. . 5, 761 86, 415 
84 | Asphaltum ......................... short tons. . 444 4, 440 
85 | Precious stones ...... 2... l.l ll ccc ccce e eee alere rrr 100, 000 
90. H- Bronne 20% odio e i uoc ecd pounds. | 404, 690 114, 752 | 
37 | Corundum................---.------ short tons. .! 1, 044 29, 280 
38 | Barytes (crude) ........------...--- sees do.... 20, 000 80, 000 
89 FADHMO sisas e ca eiui toc s pounds. .|......------- 49, 800 
401 Mil StONGS as enc ce quete Ue ad dol 200, 000 
41 | Oilstones, etc. a.............lL.lL LL... pounds.. 420, 000 8, 000 
42 | MBFB--- eon nidis eder short tons..| 1,000,000 500, 000 
49 | Ent oclo vadit UE adas long tons. . 20, 000 80, 000 
44: | ;FIUOPSDpAt «dco eere e tuere EE me short tons. . 4, 000 16, 000 
45 | Chromic iron ore. .................... long tons. . 2, 288 27, 808 
46 | Infusorial earth ...................:.8hort tons.. 1, S33 45, 660 
47 | Feldspar ............................ long tons.. 12, 500 60, 000 
B85) quem A ssueuloes pounds, . 81, 669 127, 825 
49 | Cobalt oxide ctas asocia do.... 7, 251 24, 000 
50 | Slate ground as a pigment. ........... short tons.. 1, 000 10, 000 
D1 } Sulphur oca aos da ls ¿sd 600 21, 000 
52 | Asbestos................--------eeeeeeeee do.... 150 4,312 
53 | UG 2 an ss aaa pounds. . 100 400 
54 | Lithographic stone .................. Short tóng- 2 22.2. [ees fixus 
55 Total value of nonmetallic mineral products. ............. 173, 279, 135 
56 Total value of metallic producta. ........... .. LLL. LL... 190, 039, S65 
57 Poster value of mineral products unspec- ....-...-.--- 6, 000, 000 
1 . | 

58 Grand total 3.2 ccdccu tide eects sete eds AAN | 369, 319, 000 


a Prior to 1889, quantity and value aro for rough stone quarricd; since 1890 they are for finished product, 


SUMMARY. 29 
for the calendar years 1880 to 1900. 
1881. 1882. 
Quantity. | Value. Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. Value. 
4, 144, 254 1887, 029, 334 | 4, 623, 323 $106, 336, 429 | 4,595,510 $91, 910, 200 | 1 
33, 077, 000 | 43, 000, 000 | 36, 197, 695 | 46, 800, 000 | 35, 733, 622 | 46,200,000 | 2 
1, 676, 300 ¡ 34, 700, 000 | 1,572,186 ! 32,500,000 | 1,451,249 | 30,000,000 | 3 
12, 175, 600 | 91, 646, 232 | 16,038,091 117,151,795 | 18,064,807 | 4 
11, 240, 160 132,890 | 12, 624, 550 143,957 | 12,322,719 | 5 
2, 680, 000 33, 765 3, 646, 620 36, 872 3,311,106 | 6 
1, 764, 679 52, 732 1, 487, 042 46, 725 1, 253, 632 | 7 
292, 235 281, 616 309, 777 58, 800 52,920 | 8 
O A Mathai iene eee PP IS com qun htt 83 875 | 9 
10, 000 60 12, 000 60 12,000 |10 
400 200 600 | 200 600 |11 
A 192, 892, 408 |............| 219, 755, 109 :............| 203, 128, 859 |12 
Í 

48, 179, 475 | 60, 224, 344 | 60,861,190 | 76,076,487 | 68,531,500 | 82,237,800 |13 
28, 500, 016 | 64, 125, 036 | 31,358, 264 | 70, 556, 094 | 34,336,469 | 77,257,055 | 14 
RM dA 20, 000, 000 |............| 21,000,000 |............' 20,000,000 |15 
27, 661, 238 | 25, 448, 339 | 30,510, 830 | 24,065, 988 | 23, 449, 633 | 25, 790, 252 |16 
30, 000, 000 | 20,000, 000 | 31,000,000 | 21,700,000 | 32,000,000 | 19,200, 000 |17 
A A AI 215, 000 |............ 475, 000 |18 
2,500,000 | 2,000,000 | 3,250,000 3,672, 750 | 4,190, 000 4, 293, 500 |19 
6, 200, 000 | 4,200,000 | 6,412, 373 4, 320, 140 | 6, 192, 231 4, 211, 042 |20 
266, 734 | 1,980, 259 332, 077 1, 992, 462 378, 380 2, 270, 280 |21 
6, 000, 000 | 4,100,000 | 3,850, 000 2,310,000 | 3,814, 273 1, 907, 136 |22 
, 700, 000 700, 000 | 5, 000, 000 800,000 | 7,529, 423 1, 119, 603 |23 
10, 000 700, 000 10, 000 700, 000 12, 000 840, 000 | 24 
25, 000 200, 000 30, 000 240, 000 32, 000 250, 000 |25 
6, 000 100, 000 7, 000 105, 000 7, 000 84, 000 |26 
4, 046, 000 304, 461 | 4,236, 291 338,903 | 6,500, 000 585, 000 | 27 
85, 000 350, 000 100, 000 450, 000 90, 000 420, 000 |28 
ai 500, 000 |............ OOO ssl 600, 000 | 29 
5, 000 60, 000 6, 000 75, 000 6, 000 75, 000 | 30 
10, 000 60, 000 12, 000 72, 000 25, 000 137, 500 |31 
7,000 75, 000 6, 000 90, 000 8, 000 150, 000 |32 
4, 895 13, 425 4,532 67, 980 6, 155 92, 325 |33 
2, 000 8, 000 3, 000 10, 500 3, 000 10, 500 |34 
LUE EE 110, 000 |............ 150, 000 |............ 207, 050 |35 
300, 000 75, 000 250, 000 79, 000 301, 100 72, 264 |36 
500 80, 000 500 80, 000 550 100, 000 |37 
20, 000 80, 000 20, 000 80, 000 27, 000 108, 000 |38 
400, 000 30, 000 425, 000 34, 000 575, 000 46, 000 |39 
De 190: 000 sti cures 200, 000 |............ 150, 000 | 40 
500, 000 8, 580 600, 000 10, 000 600, 000 10, 000 ¡41 
1, 000, 000 900, 000 | 1,080, 000 540, 000 972, 000 486, 000 |42 
25, 000 | 100, 000 25, 000 100, 000 25, 000 100, 000 | 43 
4,000 , 16, 000 4, 000 20, 000 4, 000 20, 000 | 44 
2, 000 30, 000 2, 500 50, 000 3, 000 60, 000 | 45 
1, 000 10, 000 1, 000 8, 000 1, 000 5, 000 |46 
14, 000 70, 000 14, 000 70, 000 14, 100 71,112 |47 
100, 000 250, 000 100, 000 250, 000 114, 000 285, 000 | 48 
8, 280 25, 000 11, 653 32, 046 1,096 2,795 |49 
1, 000 10, 000 2, 000 24, 000 2, 000 24, 000 150 
600 21, 000 600 21, 000 1, 000 27,000 |51 
200 7, 000 1, 200 36, 000 1, 000 30, 000 |52 
200 700 500 1,800 550 2, 000 153 
50 12000 tons ias A A A aaa NDA 54 
a 206, 783, 144 |............| 281, 340, 150 ............| 243, 812, 214 155 

aaa UAE 192, 892, 408 |............ 219, 755,109 |........_...| 203, 128, 859 
is ,900,000 |...........-. 6,900,000 |............] 6,500,000 |57 


mu ES |406, 175, 552 | 


153, 441,073 158 
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Mineral products of the United States for 


1884. 


Product. 
Quantity. | Value. 
METALLIC. | 

1 | Pig iron, value at Philadelphia ........ long tons..| 4,097,868 | $73, 761, 624 

2 | Silver, coining value................ troy ounces..| 37,744,605 | 48, 800, 000 

3 | Gold, coining value................ LLL... do.... 1,489, 949 | 30, 800, 000 

4 | Copper, value at New York City ........ pounds..| 145, 221,934 | 17,789, 687 

5 Li value at New York City........ short tons.. 139,897 | 10,537,042 

6 | Zinc, value at New York City ............. do.... 38, 544 3, 422, 707 

7 | Quicksilver, value at San Francisco ....... flasks.. 31,913 936, 327 

8 | Nickel, value at Philadelphia ........... pounds.. 64, 550 48, 412 

9 | Aluminum, value at Pittsburg ............. do.... 150 1, 350 
10 | Antimony, value at San Francisco ....short tons.. 60 12, 000 
11 | Platinum (crude), value at San Francisco, troy 150 450 

ounces. IA 
12 Total value of metallic products ............4............. 186, 109, 599 
NONMETALLIC (spot values). 

13 | Bituminous coal ..................... long tons. .| 73,730,539 . 77, 417, 066 
14 | Pennsylvania anthracite .................. do....| 33,175,756 ¡ 66,351,512 
10 Stout. ale a osas dnd (Eee ae ag Led. 19, 000, 000 
1G | Petroleum gc he arb win ers ate oe ee barrels. .| 24, 218, 438 | 20,595, 966 
EA "X do....| 37,000,000 | 18,500, 000 
AAA A A Mia 1, 460, 000 
I0 | Brick Clay A dedta ict itae arate EMEN EN UNE 
20 | Clay (all other than brick) ........... long tons. . 35, 000 270, 000 
21 Comentaris ra rias barrels..| 4,000, 000 3, 720, 000 
A A A AN do....| 6,514,937 4, 197, 734 
23 | Phosphate rock ...........-.---------- long tons.. 431, 779 2, 374, 784 
24 | Limestone for iron flux ................... do....| 3,401, 930 1, 700, 965 
25 | Mineral waters .................... gallons sold..| 10, 215, 328 1, 459, 143 
26 | Zine White conocia carreras short tons.. , 000 910, 000 
27 | Mineral paints ....-.......-..---.-------- do.... 7, 000 84, 000 
Zal BOTAR Cmane are ne qe ERS pounds..! 7,000,000 490, 000 
29 | Gypsum ................. LLL L.......8hort tons... 90, 000 390, 000 
a ON: 202 oo. 5.3 OA Sates stre me Diets Mime nce Dcos 570, 000 
31 | Fibrous taléooonin evitado short tons.. 10, 000 110, 000 
AA O long tons.. 35, 000 175, 000 
33 | Soapstone............-...----------- short tons. . 10, 000 200, 000 
34 | Manganese ore.......--..-.---------- long tons.. 10, 180 122, 160 
39 | Asphaltum ......................... short tons.. 3, 000 10, 500 
36 | Precious stones eck ote ee A A 222, 975 
97 -Bromine as a pounds.. 281, 100 67, 464 
38 | Corundum acus sik aie eC short tons.. 600 108, 000 
39 | Barytes (crude) .................lll.l.l.. do.... 25, 000 100, 000 
40 Graphite usc eréAcIIR S eec edeniumes Doubds.2 E cis eu wee 
A Leu he esr set Es ise a drei e buses aca mattis eis 150, 000 
42 | Oilstones, ete.a........ l.l ll lll. lll... pounds.. 800, 000 12, 000 
A A short tons.. 875, 000 437,500 
44 A eh oU tue optat long tons.. 30, 000 120, 000 
45 | Fluorspar oia short tons.. 4,000 20, 000 
46 | Chromic iron ore............--.------- long tons. . 2, 000 35, 000 
47 | Infusorial earth ................---- -Short tons.. 1, 000 5, 000 
48 | Feldspar secs eseceasdccceste des ia long tons.. 10, 900 55, 112 
AOS MICH oe cet os pounds.. 147, 410 368, 525 
50 | Cobalt oxide... ...oooooococococonoooo do.... 2, 000 5, 100 
51 | Slate ground as a pigment......------short tons.. 2, 000 20, 000 
A A oan Cee ca wae ibid 500 12, 000 
A A Bac ee emt aad do.... 1, 000 30, 000 
A on Sale real cP Sane E tee pounds. . 600 2, 000 
55 | Lithographic stone .................. i.d sa AAA E 
56 Total value of nonmetallic mineral products.|. ............ 221, 879, 506 
57 | Total value of metallic producta. ............ Lll cl]. lc ll lll... 186, 109, 599 
58 | Estimated value of mineral products unspecified ..|............. 5, 000, 000 
59 Grand total A AI ee eee tee A 412, 989, 105 


a Prior to 1889, quantity and value are for rough stone quarried; since 1890 they aro for finished product, 


SUMMARY. 


the calendar years 1880 to 1900 —Continued. 


1885. 1856. 
Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. Quantity. 
—_a—_— E E MAMMA —Á 
4, 044, 425 m 712,400 | 5,683,329 | $95,195, 760 
39, 910, 279 | 51, 600, 000 | 39, 445,312 | 51,000,000 | 41, 269, 240 
1,538,376 | 31,800,000 | 1,881,250 | 35,000,000 | 1,596 500 
170, 962, 607 | 18, 202,999 161,235,381 | 16,527,651 |185, 227, 331 
129, 412 | 10, 469, 431 130, 629 | 12,900, 749 145, 700 
40,688 3,539, 856 42, 641 3, 752, 408 50, 340 
32, 073 | 979, 189 29, 981 1, 060, 000 33, 825 
277, 904 . 179, 975 214, 992 127, 157 205, 566 
283 2, 550 3, 000 21,000 18, 000 
50 10, 000 35 7,000 15 
250 187 50 100 448 
rc ete 181,586, 587 lesiona | 214, 897, 825 ect sa va es 
64, 840, 668 — 82,347, 648 , 73,707,957 | 78,481,056 ¡ 87, 887, 360 
34, 228, 548 | 76,671,948 , 34,853,077 | 76,119,120 | 37,578, 747 
n | 19, 000, 000 1............| 19,000,000 ............ 
21,847,205 | 19, 198,243 | 28,064,841 | 19,996,313 | 28, 278, 866 
IIA A LER A ida ane 
"Toe ors . 4, 857, 200 IM: 10,012,000 |............ 
Lue cu RE nU UR LA a A MEME 6, 200, 000 |............ 
36, 000 275, 000 40, 000 325, 000 43, 000 
4,150,000 | 3,492,500 | 4,500,000 | 3,990,000 | 6,692, 744 
7,038,653 | 4,825,345 | 7,707,081 4,736,585 | 7,831, 962 
437,856 | 2,846, 064 430,549 | 1,872,036 | 480,558 
3,356,956 | 1,678,478 | 4,717,163 | 2,830,297 ¡ 5,377,000 
9, 148, 401 1,312,845 | 8, 950, 317 1,284,070 | 8, 259, 609 
15,000 | 1,050, 000 18,000 | 1,440, 000 18, 000 
3, 950 43, 575 18, 800 315, 000 22. 000 
8, 000, 000 480,000 | 9,778, 290 488, 915 | 11,000, 000 
90, 105 405, 000 95, 250 428, 625 95, 000 
—— EE 500, 000 |... ......... 200,000 1, 2.222222 
10, 000 110, 000 12, 000 125, 000 15, 000 
49, 000 290, 500 55, 000 220, 000 52, 000 
10, 000 200, 000 12, 000 225, 000 12, 000 
23, 258 190, 281 30, 193 277, 636 34, 524 
3, 000 10, 500 3,500 14, 000 4, 000 
alada 209, 900 |............ 119, 056 |............ 
310, 000 89, 900 428, 334 141, 350 199, 087 
600 108, 000 645 116, 190 600 
15, 000 75, 000 10, 000 50, 000 15, 000 
327, 883 26, 231 415, 525 33, 242 416, 000 
Rae er 100,000 1.1.2222: seso 140,000 |............ 
1, 000, 000 15,000 | 1,160, 000 15,000 | 1,200, 000 
875, 000 437, 500 800, 000 400, 000 600, 000 
30, 000 120, 000 30, 000 120, 000 32, 000 
5, 000 22, 500 5, 000 22, 000 5,000 
2, 700 40, 000 2, 000 30, 000 3, 000 
1, 000 5, 000 1, 200 6, 000 3, 000 
13, 600 68, 000 14, 900 74, 500 10, 200 
92. 000 161, 000 40, 000 70, 000 70, 000 
68, 723 65, 373 35, 000 36, 878 18, 340 
1,975 A F AO: AA: EP 
715 17,875 2, 500 75, 000 3, 000 
300 9, 000 200 6, 000 150 
600 2, 000 600 2, 000 1, 000 
IA 17 RT 15 so corr 230, 088, 769 |............ 
ern 181, 586, 587 |............ 214, 897, 825 |....... LL... 
E AE 5,000,000 /....... eee 800, 000 l.....--..--- 


VERD (127, S98, 680 | 


445, 786, 594 


1887, 


Value. 


6, 417, 148 ($121, 925, 800 


...| 270, 989, 420 


53, 350, 000 
33, 000, 000 
21, 115, 916 
13, 113, 000 
4, 782, 300 
1, 429, 000 
133, 200 
59, 000 

15, 000 

1, 838 


248, 925, 054 
b aae ae a 


98, 004, 656 
84, 552, 181 
25, 000, 000 


18, 877, 094 | 


15, 817, 500 
7, 000, 000 

340, 000 
5, 674, 377 
4, 093, 846 
1, 836, 818 
3, 226, 200 
1, 261, 463 
1, 440, 000 

330, 000 


550, 000 | 


425, 000 
224, 400 
160, 000 
210, 000 
225, 000 
333, 844 


16, 000 | 


163, 600 
61,717 


108, 000 


75, 000 


34, 000 | 


100, 000 
16, 000 
300, 000 


248, 925, 054 
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1888. 
Eroguck Quantity. Value. 
METALLIC, 
Pig iron, value at Philadelphia........ long tons..| 6,489,738 ¡$107, 000, 000 
Silver, coining A was troy ounces..| 45,783,632 | 59, 195, 000 
Gold, coining value....................... do.... 1, 604,927 | 33,175, 000 
Copper, value at New York City ........ pounds..| 231, 270, 622 | 33, 833, 954 
Le , value at New York City........ short tons.. 151,919 | 13,399, 256 
Zinc, value at New Zork OY oo oes as do.... 55, 903 5, 500, 855 
Quic ksily er, value at San Francisco ....... flasks.. 33, 250 4,113, 125 
Aluminum, ‘value at Pittsburg........... pounds.. 19, 000 65, 000 
Antimony, "value at San Francisco ....short tons.. 100 20, 000 
Nickel, value at Philadelphia ........... pounds.. 204, 328 127, 632 
AAA A utiles Moa So car a (Oi Sed) se Siento: A IA 
Platinum (crude), value at San Francisco, troy 500 2, 000 
ounces, 
Total value of metallic products ..........-.).......-..--- 2 53, 731, 822 
NONMETALLIC (spot values). dum 
Bituminous coal.......... 2. l.l... short tons. .¡ 102, 039, 838 | 101, 860, 529 
Pennsylvania anthracite.............. long tons. .| 41,624,611 | 89, 020, 483 
A A A A E 25, 500, 000 
Petroleo ds iat barrels 27,612,025 | 17,947, 620 
Natural AA See O alah eats San ching 22, 629, 875 
BOC Clay tse A hal oe IE 7, 500, 000 
Clay (all other than brick) ........... long tons.. 36, 750 300, 000 
Cement seora sapito barrels..| 6,503, 295 5, 021, 139 
Mineral waters .................... gallons sold..| 9,578, 648 1, 679, 302 
Phosphate rock ...................... long tons.. 448, 567 2, 018, 552 
A DET barrels..| 8,055, 881 4, 374, 203 
Limestone for iron flux ............... long tons.. 5, 438, 000 2, 719, 000 
Zinc white .....-......--..------.--- &hort tons.. 20, 000 1, 600, 000 
GY PSUM seo oseseh A BD UU dulce duas do.... 110, 000 550, 000 
BOTAR cosita rd pounds. . 7,589, 000 455, 340 
Mineral paints..........--.-.---..-.- short tons.. 26, 500 405, 000 
Grintdstones cd Bile aia 281, 800 
Fibrous tale sesoses o ire Ew short tons.. 20, 000 210, 000 
Asphaltüni4..2-:.cicizecncR ILC ISP eS do.... 53, 800 331, 500 
SOBRDSLOIIB «oda cies qe E ED PEE do.... 15, 000 250, 000 
Precious stones A creer 139, 850 
A A erudi de DEA tabs long tons. . 54, 331 167, 658 
Corundum .......................... Short tons.. 589 91, 620 
Oilstones, ete.0.- coords sa pounds..| 1,500,000 18, 000 
NCA Leer ocu ati ee pu eec eo do.... 48, 000 70, 000 
Barytes (crude) ..................... short tons.. 20, 000 110, 000 
A seh ose samt de tud pounds.. 307, 386 95, 290 
EIUOFSDRES Scu lie o esas Ue eher short tons.. 6, 000 30, 000 
AA e cu oues eme crc EE e EU long tons.. 8, 700 50, 000 
Manganese ore..........--...------------- do.... 29, 198 279,571 
AAA A De are eligi et (0:22 30, 000 127, 500 
CAD WES apc cur A pounds.. 400, 000 33, 000 
Baute: duos aos long tOnss2l lex tesco ata. tase ERES 
DUI PHU! seed teeta eke heu epe rte short tONnSsc)e. 2256 cack cleo cecettecscs 
Marg. 2 saa ie er tet oe do.... 300, 000 150, 000 
Infusorial earth. .................... Lll... do... 1, 500 7, 500 
o 22020558 A AAN A 81,000 
Chromic iron ore..................... long tons.. 1, 500 20, 000 
Cobalt.oxide.. ciucisic cada as pounds.. 8, 491 15, 782 
Magnesite orcas trad als ARA AMA tee ee es e 
Asbestos .............--------- de do.... 100 3, 000 
Rute ocn aii toi pounds.. 1,000 3, 000 
Ozocerite (refined).................. Ar E do.... 43, 500 3, 000 
Total value of nonmetallic mineral products.i............. 286, 150, 114 
Total value of metallic products. ............ LLL]. lll ll l.l... 253, 731, 822 
Estimated value of mineral products unspecified...|............. 900, 000 
Grand total auna ar Soa eee ce das oa 540, 781, 936 


a Prior to 1889, quantity and value are for rough stone quarried; since 1590 they are for finished product. 


SUMMARY. 


the calendar years 1880 to 1900—Continued. 
1889. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1890. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1891. 
Quantity. 


Value. 
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7, 603, 642 1$120,000,000 | 9, 202, 703 |$151, 200, 410 | 8,279,870 ($128, 337,985 | 1 
51, 354, 851 | 66, 396, 988 | 54,500,000 | 70,464,645 | 58, 330,000 | 75,416,565 | 2 
1, 590, 869 | 32,886, 744 | 1,588,880 | 32,845,000 | 1,604,840 | 33,175,000 | 3 
231, 246, 214 | 26, 907, 809 |265, 115, 133 | 30,848, 797 295, 812, 076 | 38,455,300 | 4 
156, 397 | 13, 794, 235 143, 630 | 12,668, 166 178,554 | 15,534,198 | 5 
58,860 | 5,791,894 63,683 | 6, 266, 407 80,873 | 8,033,700| 6 
26,484 | 1,190,500 22.996 | 1,203,615 22 904 | 1,036,386 | 7 
47, 468 97, 335 61,281 61, 281 150, 000 100,000 | 8 
115 28, 000 129 40, 756 278 47,007 | 9 

252, 663 151, 598 223, 488 134, 093 118, 498 71,099 |10 
ene Chive FORO. PERAGERE AE MIRAN. ROREM 125, 289 25,058 |11 
500 2, 000 600 2, 500 100 500 |12 
NNNM 267, 247,033 |....--......| 305, 735,670 |............| 300, 232, 798 |13 
95, 685, 543 | 94, 504, 745 |111, 320,016 | 110,420, 801 117,901, 237 | 117, 188, 400 |14 
40, 714, 721 | 65,879,514 | 41,489, 858 | 66, 383, 772 | 45,230,992 | 73, 944, 735 |15 
AO MR CHE 42, 809, 706 47,000,000 |.:..........| 47,294,746 116 
35,163,513 | 26, 963,340 35, 365, 105 30, 526, 553 |17 
AAA 21, 097, 099 18, 742, 725 |............| 15,500,084 |18 
ads Sa 8, 000, 000 8,500,000 |............| 9,000,000 |19 
294, 344 635, 578 756, 000 900, 000 |20 
7,000, 000 | 5, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 6, 680, 951 |21 
12,780,471 | 1,748, 458 2, 600, 750 2. 996, 259 |22 
550, 245 | 2,937,776 3, 213, 795 3, 651, 150 ¡23 
8,005,565 | 4,195, 412 4, 752, 286 4, 716, 121 |24 
6,318,000 | 3,159,000 2, 760, 811 2, 300, 000 |25 
16,970 | 1,357, 600 , 600, 1, 600, 000 | 26 
267, 769 764, 118 574, 523 628, 051 | 27 

8, 000, 000 500, 000 617, 500 869, 700 |28 
34, 307 483, 766 681, 992 678, 478 |29 
en ae 439, 587 450, 000 476, 113 |30 
23, 746 244, 170 389, 196 493, 068 |31 

51, 735 171, 587 190, 416 242, 264 |32 

12, 715 231, 708 252, 309 243, 981 |33 
PERO EU 188, 807 118, 833 935,300 |34 
93, 705 202, 119 273, 745 338, 880 135 

2, 245 105, 565 89, 395 90, 230 |36 

5, 982, 000 32, 980 69, 909 150, 000 |37 
49, 500 50, 000 75, 000 100, 000 |38 

19, 161 106, 313 86, 505 118, 363 |39 
418, 891 125, 667 104, 719 54, 880 |40 

9, 500 45, 835 55, 328 78,330 |41 
6,970 39, 370 45, 200 50,000 |42 

24, 197 240, 559 219, 050 239, 129 |43 
21,113 89, 730 57, 400 60, 000 |44 
ES 72, 662 77,500 110, 000 |45 
728 2, 366 6, 012 11,675 |46 

1, 150 r E AAC MO e Etrd 39, 600 |47 

139, 522 63, 956 69, 880 67,500 |48 

3, 466 23, 372 50, 240 21,988 |49 
CEDE 35, 155 23, 720 16,587 |50 
2, 000 30, 000 53, 985 20,580 |51 

13, 955 31, 092 16, 291 18,000 |52 
Mon npo PONE IM NERO 4, 390 153 
30 1, 800 4, 560 3,960 |54 

1, 000 3, 000 1, 000 800 |55 

50, 000 2, 500 26, 250 7,000 |56 
ai uds 282, 623, 812 “312, 776, 503 321, 767, 846 |57 
CPP 267, 247, 033 305, 735, 670 300, 232, 798 |58 
mobi 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 |59 
A 550, 870, 845 7619, 512, 173 623, 000, 644 |60 
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Mineral products of the United States for 


1892, 
Product. 
Quantity. Value. 
METALLIC. 

1 | Pig iron (spot VAMC iooosdzcansze de saved de uc ee ERES long tons.. 9, 157,000 | $131,161, 059 

2 | Silver, CONTIENE ds es troy ounces.. 63, 500, 000 82, Utt, 150 

8 | Gold, coining Value. iv Quo ida lxi c enr Perd do.... 1,596,375 33, 000, 000 

4 | Copper, value at New York City...............00-. 0002 ee eee pounds. .] 352,971, 744 37,977,142 

5 | Lead, value at New York City.....ooocomcoocoooororonrro.. short tons.. 113, 654 13, 592, 320 

6 | Zine, value at New York City ..................llleeece eere do.... 87,260 8,027, 920 

7 Quicksilver, value at San Francisco............ ecce eee eee flasks.. 27,993 1, 245, 689 

8, Aluminum, value at Pittsburg ............ llc llle lee enr pounds.. 259, 585 172, 824 

9 | Antimony, valueat San Franeisco.................. ell. short tons..].............. b6, 166 
10 | Nickel, value at Philidelphblibese.ce decieerticei eer Rbxe n pounds.. 92, 253 50, 739 
A té ces reu aT e rau ues ul e ie DE IE do.... 162, 000 32, 400 
12 | Platinum, value (crude) at San Fruncisco.............. troy ounces. 80 550 
13 Total value of metallic products, .... 0... 2. ee eee ee ee cece eee la cence eee ceee 307, 716, 239 

NONMETALLIC (SPOT VALUES). ¡ 

14 | Bituminous conl...ooooooococoncoconoccncnnncnnnnnananeno short tons..| 126,856,567 | 125,124, 381 
15 | Pennsylvania anthracite.............. llle eee eee long tons..| 46,850,450 &2, 442, 000 
A A a cuni coL ida ecc cu lle don d A ce d Co A eeu 14, 800, 714 
IU Petroleulyznaconceccese olde tee Ge ella e am barrels..| | 50,509,136 26, 034, 196 
18: BIC qe necesvedicte lv daiov A A us eacus dE e etae 9, 000, 000 
19 | Cement...... A E xt A M tip Ee Ee OS barrels. 8,758,621 7, 152, 750 
20.1 SIONO auth a A A A LI aie A A le Aare ales Sie 48, 706, 625 
21 | Corundum and eméeéry... illo dcir a short tons.. 1, 771 151, 300 

2 | Garnet for abrasive purposes. ... 2.2.0.2... eller A A eur e E ES 
Zu GTINdS LONCS o das ereta a ecciecrquka eoe DL Ne a ree ht aie Ue ed Ed OE MR ede pu 272, 244 
24 | Infusorial earth and tripoli...........0.. 2.0 eee eee ee eee short tons. |... 2.02.22... 43, 655 
2H I SELLISEOIIOS RRA A us eos ds n Dua dV MU MAP i aoe Se 23, 417 
20 | OHStOHOS GLO eta tee adie eee ie se ee nalts bon bw ae DOHDGOS deese sie ot toe 116, 730 

rail Qe MUR KT cam DX do.... 13, 500, 000 900, 000 
25 HIOIIIIG A ok bc ten bc oie Ea Mee O do.... 979, 480 64, 502 
20 - RHIOISDHP sc dra a ee rr eR EE short tons.. 12, 250 $9, 000 
OU) GC O A uc cec dr qe me eR E qe hae eee een seas do.... 256, 250 695, 492 
A A A EL es do.... 125, 000 65, 000 

2 | Phosphäterotk cauca long tons.. 681,571 3, 206, 227 
BOO UPUIHOS auo uu e ha A bi eee A C EE do.... 100, 785 305, 191 
n MES) ERR A ie ce oul oaeken oee.ea barrels.. 11, 695, 590 5,651,915 
So p SUI PRUE is e iuoiveceri Sack nce o EE EEG S EH m LEE short tons.. 2,088 80, 640 
804 Bary tes o 2 woe teasers tate A ee eaten do.... 32, 108 130, 025 
87- | CONEICC O A A A id pounds.. 7,869 15,738 
88 | Mineral pints... once rs rr short tons.. 51,701 767,766 
BO Zine AA A eaaseers do.... 27, 500 2, 200, 000 
A occa cue dr EU e AL DL PU do.... 104 6, 416 
LL ASDHOIDUBDE Sano esee o ie MP CU Cu do. 87,650 445, 375 
42 | Bauxitë conc io dues long tons.. 10,518 34,183 
43 J Chronic irom O Cs rocio do.... 1,500 25, 000 
44 | Clay Gill other than brick Lc laa do.... 420, 000 1, 000, 000 
A5- Felas A A u Lr ud. sdacdt pM ELE do.... 15. 000 15, 000 
46 | Fibrous talc 15. cose DE ELE xA exer IER es short tons.. 41,925 472, 485 
QP) MUNG esas eced ee A p Ue RE MDC Ee DTE long tons.. 20, 000 80, 000 
48 | Füllerscáarthi e... loreet rtr nire es SOF (ONS) locas ala ERES 
SO | CREA DII Ll Ls dE a pounds. lucio Sees cesses 104, 000 
50 | Limestone for iron flux. ........ lle ra det ewes long tons.. 5, 172, 114 3, 020, 480 
BI cl: MagDesko cura da a rs ea short tons.. 1, 004 10, 040 
52 Man ANES ore erdes r lat oa eds long tons.. 18, 613 129, 586 
DS ICH SA DIA ee E tee pounds.. 75, 000 100, 000 
54 ¡ Mineral waters .............00 2-02 ee ee eee eee ee eee eee ufüllonissold..|] — 21,876,604 4, 905, 970 
b5-| MONA ie as A A chk us cese sd ee aee 
56) -Ozocerite TONACA <a pec com os abe Seu ai do. 60, 000 8, 000 
5T Precios SOMOS A A A A VD ted ewes ee 312, 050 
5S Pümice SONES is caro aa a short tons..].............. o eet 
h9 |) ET eo ss tien ee A A A Meee pounds. . 100 300 
ODE SOU DSIONG sé s:caret coe at Ree whee eschews FATE ERE EE short tons.. 23, 908 437, 119 
61 Total value of nonmetallic mineral products..........2.... 00. e fee eee eee ences 339, 958, S42 
62 Total value of metallic products............ 0... ccc c ween ccc rola 307,716, 239 
63 Estimated value of mineral products unspeeified...............|.............. 1, 000, 000 
64 Grand total -cese 2 occi Ie E ree E obe ceder ' 648, 675, 081 
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the calendar years 1880 to 1900 —Continued. 


1893. 1894. 1895, 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. 

7,124, 502 $84, 810, 426 6, 657, 388 $65, 007, 247 9,416,308 | $105,198,550 | 1 

60, 000, 000 77,575,757 49, 501, 122 64, 000, 000 55, 727, 000 72,051,000 | 2 
1,730, 081 35, 950, 000 1, 910, 516 39, 500, 000 2,254, 760 46,610,000 | 3 

339, 755, 972 32, 051,601 364, 866, SOS 33,141,112 392, 6:9, 964 38,092,317 | 4 
163, 982 11,839, 590 159, 331 9, 912, 254 170, 000 11,720,000 5 
78, 832 6, 306, 560 75, 328 5, 288, 026 89, 686 6,278,020 | 6 

30, 164 1, 108, 527 30, 416 931, 000 36, 104 1,337,131 | 7 
339, 629 266, 903 550, 000 316, 250 920, 000 464,600 | 8 
250 45, 000 200 36, 000 450 68,000 | 9 
49, 399 22,197 9.616 3, 269 10, 302 3,091 | 10 

a, 935 1,785 NO ld None. [Locas a 11 

7 517 100 600 150 900 | 12 
een | 249,981,866 Leo. 218, 168,788 L................. 281,913, 639 18 
128, 385, 231 122, 751, 618 118, 820, 405 107, 653, 501 135,118,193 | 115,749,771 | 14 
48, 185, 306 85, 687, 078 46,358, 144 78, ANS, 063 51,785, 122 82,019,272 | 15 
ds 14,340,250 LL oooooocccconoo oo. 13,951,400 |occcccccecosceds 13, 006, 650 | 16 
48, 412, 666 28, 932, 326 49, 314, 516 35, 522, 095 B2, 892, 276 57,632, 296 | 17 
Vo ORE AR 9,000,000 |..........0.- 2. eee 9,000,000 loco... 9, 000, 000 | 18 
8, 002, 167 6,262, 841 8,362, 245 fy, 030, 081 8, 731, 401 5, 482,254 | 19 
Bet lee ORUM 33, 885, 73 | AA 36, 531,788 |............----) — 83,319,131 | 20 
1,713 142, 325 1,495 95, 936 2. 102 106, 256 | 21 
NER O A AAA A AN SO IIA WT DOMUM OD 
ANOS 338,787 |. ooo UUNI g3 a 205,768. 23 
AAA 92, 582 2,584 11,718 4, 954 20,514 | 2 
Melvin debo LE IE 9G Go E uawclecnaces E Aa EEEE E 22,542 | 25 
AI BIOS o A IX PI en 155,851 | 26 
S, 699, 000 652, 125 14,680, 130 074, 445 11,915, 000 595,900 | 27 
JAS, 399 104, 520 379, 444 102, 450 517, 121 134,343 | 28 
12, 400 $1, 000 7,500 47,500 4, 000 24,000 | 29 
258, 615 696, 615 239, 312 761, 719 265, 503 807,417 | 30 
5, 000 40, 000 75, 000 40, 000 60, 000 30,000 | 31 
911 368 4,136, 070 996, 919 3,479,547 1, 035, 551 3,606,091 | 32 
75,777 256, 552 105, 040 363, 134 99, 519 322, 815 | 33 
11,816,772 4,054, 668 12,967, 117 4, 739, 285 13, 669, 649 4,423,084 | 34 
1, 200 42, 000 500 20, 000 1, 500 42,000 | 35 
28,970 88, 506 23. 335 86, 983 21,529 65,321 | 36 

8, 422 10, 346 6, 763 10, 145 14, 458 20,675 | 37 
37, 724 530, 394 41, 926 498, 093 50, 695 621,552 | 38 

24, 059 1, 804, 420 19, 987 1, 399, 090 20, 710 1,449, 700 | 39 

50 2. 500 325 4, 163 795 13,525 | 40 

47,779 372, 232 60, 570 353, 400 65, 163 348,281 | 41 

9, 079 29, 507 11,066 35, 818 17, 069 41,000 | 42 

1, 450 21,75 3. 680 53, 231 1. 740 16,795 | 43 

400, 000 900, 000 360, 000 800, 000 360, 000 800,000 | 44 

18, 391 96, 553 17, 200 98, 900 23,2 133,400 | 15 

35, 861 403, 436 39, 906 435, 060 89, 240 870,595 | 46 

29, 671 103, 848 38, 000 145, 920 36, 500 117,760 | 47 
NS AS O A IAS 6, 900 41,100 48 
$43, 103 63, 232 9158, 000 61:010. A 52,582 | 49 

3, 958, 055 2,374,833 3, 69%, 550 1,849, 275 5,247, 919 2,623,974 | 50 

704 7,040 1, 140 10, 240 2,200 17,000 | 51 

7,715 66, 614 6, 308 53,635 9, 547 71,769 | 52 

66, 971 Ex OR EEE Dre Es FB BSN SM 55, x1 153 

23, 514, 195 4,246, 734 21,569, 608 3,741, 546 21, 463, 543 4,251,237 | 54 

130, 000 7,600 546, 855 36, 193 1,573, 000 137,150 | 55 
EA, A O PPP ETT None None. 56 
DO A | 261-041 Ute a cis 132,250 eee eai 113,621 of 
SOMME CMM EE. NER OA A 150 450 100 359 | 59 
21,071 255, 067 23, 144 401,325 21,495 266, 495 | 60 
IS 823 325,620 |.............-...s 307,456, 351 NU dcn 333, 345,361 | 61 
as ues 249, 981, SOO |... ccc eese cese PIS, L65, TEN [occ c eee ceecec eee! O BSE, 913,639 | 62 
ROS E A 1,000,000 LOSIN 1, 000, 000 | 63 
Lo n E | 574,307, 486 MAT DNE 526, 624, 139 cen 621,259, 000 | 64 
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MINERAL RESOURCER. 


Mineral products of the United States for 


1896. 
Product. 
Quantity. Value. 
METALLIC. 

Pag iron (Spot UR IUD) oua es calaae sesh cole ene neue aaah ens long tons.. 8, 623,127 | $90,250, 000 
Silver, coining value........2.2. eee eee cece cee eee ew eeee troy ounces...) 68,8384, 800 76, 069, 236 
Gold, coining value... . occ ee cee ee eee cee cece rrr do.... 2, 505, 132 93, UNS, 000 
Copper, value at New York City .....ooocoocccocncccnnnnnoooo pounds..| 460,061, 430 49, 456, 603 
Lead, value at New York City .......oooccocococcconcono... short tons.. 155, 000 10, 528, 000 
Zinc, value at New York Citv.............LLuuL.... tó he aces do.... 8], 199 6,519, 920 
Quicksilver, value at San Francisco .......o.oooccccoccconor... flasks.. 30, 765 1,075,440 
Aluminum, value at Pittsburg................. eee eee ee ooo pounds.. 1, 300, 000 520, 000 
Antimony, value at San FTalciscO.....ooo.oconooooomomo.m... short tons.. 601 84, 200 
Nickel, value at Philadelphia ....................LlLllllu... pounds.. 7.170 4, 161 
A deve pc pO MH acces ates NETS do.... None. |....... E 
Platinum, value (crude) at San Francisco.............. troy ounces.. 163 911 

Total value of metallic products. ...........-. 22-0 cee cece eee jenen 287, 596, 906 

NONMETALLIC (SPOT VALUES). 

BIVIMINOUS COM lays o Wades. lia short tons..| 137,610,276 | 114,891,514 
Pennsylvania anthracite... 200.0000 cee eee eee eee ewes long tons..| 48,523,287 81,745, 651 
het MTM rer EOS 13,002, 512 
PURO OU us dec A r Geka uM. quauis antes E c ee barrels. 60, 960, 361 58, 518, 709 
uos CUY A mE eh UE 9, 000, 000 
A AA A A aul ee ins barrels.. 9,513,473 6, 473, 213 
i| E 30, 142, 661 
Corundum and emery Loco short tons.. 2,120 113, 246 
Garnet for abrasive purposes . 2.0.0... 2 eee eee eee eee ns 1 seek Soe ER 
UPTIDOISEOLICS nd oerte uen td OO EROS Do doti on re 326, 526 
Infusorial earth and tripoli...............Lllll..lllu..eee.. short tons.. 3, S16 26,792 
A L2 ste tul ee hs Baa QU gu sx A a iM LEE e AR 22,567 
Ollstones, Pd veri p p ee dd e Ese pounds.. ...lllllll.... 127, 098 
o 4 E A E A de TAS do.... 13, 508, 000 675, 100 
A Goce i ea ace le aa eed na Ses cmt ah LE do.... 546, 550 144,501 
A A eae ae MA Ed short tons.. 6, 500 52, 000 
COM PISU rH Dr" do.. 224, 139 573,344 
KLT A E ON do.... 60, 000 30, 000 
Phosphate TOCK os a A a long tons.. 930, 779 2, 808, 372 
A A EE E ete es do.... 115, 483 320, 163 
1 MeRILPTEPEH vx" barrels..| — 13,850, 726 4, 040, 839 
Sul dH MM" A PEE short tons.. 5,200 87,200 
Bary tes: (orud) 5c osecclleracAueienezxesemterc dos es maed do.... 17, 068 46,513 
CONO a ts sce det See en aL MO ERE EE pounds.. 10, 700 15, 301 
Mineral paints. ai dado short tona.. 48, 032 530, 455 
A O dee D LEO do.... 20, 000 1, 400, 000 
ASHOSIUN Een o O et Send de MM Lc Liu cu E Ea de E. do.... 504 6, 100 
A A rS E dO. sis 80, 503 577,563 
O e DUE aped ns E EET long tons.. 18, 364 47, 338 
Chromic IA ais 6d cds ace Ser e-ietncwie cera ed were eS aiarece ma eR aerae ed do.... 786 6, 667 
Clay (all other than brick) ........... cc e eeace e c run do.... 360, 000 800, 000 
yn decr PR do.... 9, 114 35, 200 
EribrousinlG esac jane ea ee a ets M ec dL LE short tons.. 46, 089 899, 413 
A s do A A aee vade Rabe qd eue ed EE long tons.. 11,124 ; 24, 226 
Fullers Cnrt O A ss bce Nvidia short tons.. 9,872 | 59, 260 
Graphite (Cr VSN eic a NOR e ua pounds.. 535, RAS 48. 460 
Graphite (AMOPPhOUS).... cece ce eee ee eee eee rrr tons.. 760 ! 
Limestone for iron flux .................. ccce lees eee long tons.. 4, 120, 102 2, 060, 000 
A eR Re Sere short tons.. 1, 500 11,000 
MUTUA CSO OL Ca lena ick a was Barwa Solas a as C ise long tons.. 10, 055 90, 727 
Mica (Shet) coucou A e ai pounds..!.............. 65, 411 
MICA (SCTIND a ceder sue re Em MP aa A ERE [OL na is 
Minëral Waters. 3556 en os aud hoes cubees EFE ELS ad gallons&old.. 25, 795, 312 
mir cl M PREMIER pounds.. 30, 000 
Ozoeerite, TENA A A A do.... None. 
PIOUIOUS HIGH US AA e ia As 
PIN ICO SON lt a id daa short tons. .|.............. 
ROG eG Saeed oars A A scans ue teus. pounds.. 100 
Soapstone,......... Nuoto tus dis ea SUUTt- LONBss 22, 183 

Total value of nonmetallic mineral products........... PEN MM eeu 333, 936, 110 

Total value of metallic products ............ weorsbiesur aud chon eeese tases sees 287,596, 906 

Estimated value of mineral products unspecified ..............]|.............. 1, 000, 000 

Grand tolalos nin A d SE m — cheek 622, 033, 016 
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SUMMARY. 


the calendar years 1880 to 1900-—Continued. 


1897. 1898. 1899. 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. Quantity 
9, 652, 680 , 122, 299 11, 778, 934 $116, 557, 000 13, 620, 703 
53, 860, 000 69, 637, 172 54, 438, 000 70, 884, 485 54, 764, 500 
2,774, 935 57, 363, 000 8, 118, 398 64, 463, 000 3, 437, 210 
494, 078, 274 54, 080, 180 526,512, 987 61, 865, 276 568, 666, 921 
212, 000 14, $85, 728 222, 000 16, 650, 000 210, 500 
980 8, 498, 300 115, 399 10, 385, 910 129, 051 
648 993, 445 31, 092 1,188, 627 80, 454 
000 1, 500, 000 5, 200, 000 1,716, 000 5, 200, 000 
109, 655 1,120 184, 050 1,275 
7,823 11,145 22,511 
ERAS A None. |................- None. 
225 300 
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147, 609, 985 
46, 974, 714 


co.en.. non. nn.  — . AU. UCM, Bleta |o" "oo" aos. | AX 3 3 AU, eI, VLU jon 
eececvocaeveococcccci|. U,QVVMVV,) VVWV losooo.no.n.n.no ne... .ceoeras |  .MH  QQ,VWVU; VV |o" a^ 
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None. 
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—— 098,202, 47 |...... eere ee 


Value. 


$245, 172, 654 


70, 806, 626 
71, 053, 400 


101, 222, 712 


445, 428, 651 
625, 472, 243 
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Mineral products of the United States for the calendar years 1880-1900—Continued. 


1900. 
Product. 
Quantity. Value. 
METALLIC. 

Pig iron, spot VAMO EC FREIE pex EP UTE long tons..| 13,789,212 | $259, 944, 000 
Silver, coining VHlüQ ...lcovec Rr onere iaa troy ounces.. 57, 647, 000 74, 933, 195 
Gold 2 COMMUNE UIC a da a E Nem CREE ee Rs dow... 3, 820, N97 79,171, 000 
Copper, value at New York City ......ooococonmccccolarccrnnrnoo o. pounds..| 606,117, 106 98, 191, 039 
Lead, value at New York City ...................eeeeeeeesss s Short tons.. 270, S24 23, 501, 688 
Zinc value at New York CH A ERN ME RE RUE Ea EARN AG do.... 123. 556 10, 64, 196 
Quicksilver, value at San Francisco 22... ... 0.2 eee cee ee eee eens tasks.. 28, 317 1, 302, 586 
Aluminum, value at Pittsburg 2... 0 ccc cee cece ce eee eee coo pounds. . 6, 000, 000 1, 920, 000 
Antimony, value at San Francisco .................eeeeeeeee ee short tons.. 1, 750 346, 980 
Nickel, value at Philadelphia... 0... ce cessere pounds.. 9,715 3,886 
Kr PTATEM AO do.... NONE. esee axes uices 
Platinum, value (crude) at San Francisco....... S RE RR PASE troy ounces.. 400 | 2,500 

Total value of metallic produets......ooooococccorcooccnccnoccccono o een rss. | O49, 934, 370 

NONMETALLIC (SPOT VALUES). 

Bituminous COR delas short tons..| 212,513, 912 221, 133. 513 
Pennsylvania AUDITOR long tons..| 61,221,353 85, 757,851 
AS A A A A RR E E aC E E ers 23, 600, 163 
Pëtrol UM Seo ee eae A s e ta eg ead eee barrels.. 63, 362, 704 75,752,091 
OUI EUREN UTD TET beac ee ee Poe hots Pe Mie PN 12, 000, 000 
Cement....... gp Uw ain Tale ea n eR UM Ee DE Cp au bt A barrels..| 17,231,150 13,283, 581 
O A NEN RITMOS 48, VUS, 739 
Corundum and emery 2.0... 2. cee ce eee eee cee cee eee weeeccc cs SHOP OMS. 4, 305 102, 715 
Garnet for abrasive PULPOSUS. 2... 0... eee eee ccc rhet do.... 9,155 123, 175 
Gi NI Dex eade s etie reve arcas aud [Mae wee Tne 710,026 
Infusorial earth and tripoli .........................Leeeleees. short tons.. 3, 615 24, 207 
NTUTISUGTIGS 2 ausis A A A eae eae e siae 32, 858 
OLIStONES, Cólico ever are ————————— M 9 woe wea Sea ci 174, 087 
O Je M TCU RR short tons.. { Der oe ieri 
AA A eer kw Ra ebbe dide s MU nV Ne pounds.. 521, 414 140, 790 
FIUOrS eie e err rri pO Den aiaa "—" sti Rogue d aee short tons.. 18, 450 94, 500 
Gay SUED a E E XXE ORAN DUE A Cann des dod bre Run do.... 594. 462 1,627, 203 
n PT — EN do.... 060, 000 30, 000 
Phosphate qo ad long tons.. 1,491, 216 5, 359, 248 
A E II O aad e es ial Om acis MU Lo PRA 204, 615 749, 991 
Bnlt..... Tl-"— M — neue Ua M E barrels..| 20,809,312 6, 944, 003 
A oret A Eo E aC MAC «hort tons.. 3,525 85, 100 
Bub Fes (crude) o o etapa eed ou A De dap awe do.... 67, 680 188, 089 
COURIC. esiste sisaren aia eed a eg Rn TE SUUS Pale A pounds.. 6,471 11,648 
Mineri Paint cuta dere eke Ded cee EIE ROS pe aie short tons.. 72, 222 881,363 
ZINE SIVE CCELI do.... 48, S40 3,667, 210 
ASICS LOGS e "ERI VL" do.... 1,094 16,310 
ARI pd da aa do.... 54, 389 415, 95€ 
A A A A tea whee O long tons.. 23, 154 89, 07€ 
CHTOIMICITO AA A A A ANO do.... 140 1, 40€ 
Clay (all other than briek).............oooocoooommmmnnconm... short CONS. |... cece eee eee 1,840, 37% 
WOIQSPWEE a di lie te diaeta Arena tis dow... 21,353 173, 65€ 
PA o eileen an atta bud Gehe es elo ee dard do.... 63, 500 499, 500 
IH Seeds A xh hai A meee te asd cats oh nri a e do.... 82, 195 179, 351 
PCR SCRE vis chos tend Saale et Audet d Sues Ass do.... 9, 698 | 67,535 
Graphite CORN SDUITH S d A WE Vx addo orb rS ris pounds.. 5, 507, 555 \ 197.579 
Graphite (amorplious) 0.0... Lecce eee cee rr nr short tons.. 611 ae, 
Limestone for iron Hux 606606 a auldone sew iw ase long tons.. 7,495, 4:35 4, 500, 000 
Mag DUSIO A ale © e e a a ed aaa e a Sa NORG CONS, A 2,22 19,333 
MINE ESO ORO q E a EN long tons.. 11,771 100, 289 
A A A AN pounds.. 456, 283 92,758 
A A a Mi PEE DX RPEIS LE nid wee acne es sped short tons.. b, 453 54. 302 
Mineral WAterS. A raten sic wir am eed O gallons sold..| 47,558, 784 6, 245, 172 
MOMMA eane A ota duenro deste Ma v Ua ea ned MED ER sana i ax pounds.. 905, 000 48, NU» 
Ozoceritë, retn di tech nixa e E ELEC Sd 4 Suh e b Rd e dc eR CR do.... None. None. 
PEUCIOUSSUINICS iad a dedit bete eA RR E Oa d RA O ende a d aor ss 233, 170 
Pumice stOMC...o.ooooommooocososo. ———— — —— short tons.. None. None. 
RIMA ada a MM S RO HR RN eed ee pounds.. 500 1, 300 
Soupstone......... (AAS — —— iu Cada d ks we sex sva e MOTTA 27,943 383, 541 

Total value of nonmetallic mineral products ....... 2... ee eee eee rro O16, 671, 217 

Total value of metallic products 2.2.2... e eee een eee reet rmm 949, 934, 370 

Estimated value of mineral products unspecified 2.0.00... cee cece elec eee e ee ee ro 1, 000, 000 

Grand total dado x ex was A Weis ds s MEER E le uh a vw ate ufa din s eem e 1, 067, 605, 557 


a Refined. b Crude. 


IRON ORES. 


By Jonn BIRKINBINE. 


PRODUCTION. 


A total output of 27,553,161 long tons causes the calendar year 1900 
to repeat the records of the years 1898 and 1899 with a production of 
iron ore in excess of the amount previously reported in any year for 
this or any other country. 

The following statement illustrates the remarkable increase in the 
quantities of iron ore won in three years: 


Iron ore mined in the United States in 1898, 1899, and 1900. 


Year. Amount. Year. | Amount 
A rm 
Long tons ! Long tona. 
IBS IIo coL es su viv epo EE dads 19, 433,716 || TOO. can a bx m RR ced nm dx ER Re ' 27, 558, 161 
NBO pein tie pe ee a aioe et tha i ees Ud? 24, 683, 173 | 


A statement of the maximum product of the German Empire in 
1900, when the output was 18,964,267 metric tons, or 18,667,950 long 
tons, and that of Great Britain, 1882, when 18,031,957 one tons were 
won, is given for comparison. 

The increase in the United States iron-ore product for 1899 over 
1898 was 5,249,457 long tons, equivalent to an advance of 27 per cent, 
and the increase of 1900 over 1899 was 2,869,988 tons, or 12 per cent. 

The production for the year 1900 was therefore 8,119,445 tons, or 
42 per cent greater than that of 1898, a marvelous record for two years. 

It is interesting to note the quantities of iron ores which have been 
credited to the years for which the United States Geological Survey 
has collected statistics, and to place side by side with these the quanti- 
ties of pig iron contemporaneously made, for the bulk of the iron ore 
mined in the United States enters into the production of pig iron by 


the nation. 
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Production of iron ores and pig iron in the United States from 1889 to 1900. 


Iron ores. Pig iron. : ; Pig iron. 
Long tons. Long tona. à Long tons. 
14,518, 041 7, 603, 642 9, 652, 680 
16, 036, 043 9, 202, 703 11, 773, 934 
14, 591, 178 8, 279, 870 , 683, 13, 620, 703 
16, 296, 666 9, 157, 000 13, 789, 242 
reed nr no 
aw) pie 9, 577, 592 


15, 957, 614 9, 446, 308 
16, 005, 449 8, 623, 127 


The average annual products for the twelve years indicated were 
17,171,700 tons of iron ore and 9,577,592 tons of pig iron, suggesting 
an apparent average yield of domestic ore of 55.78 per cent. This does 
not take into consideration either the iron ore utilized for other than 
smelting purposes or the foreign iron ores or other materials which are 
fed to blast furnaces. 

An exact determination of these will show that domestic ores actu- 
ally used in producing pig iron yielded a lower percentage of iron 
than above indicated. 

Taking the last five years, the returns suggest that about 1.83 long 
tons of domestic iron ore were produced for each ton of pig iron made 
in the United States. 

To determine the amount of iron ore, or of materials used as such, 
which are fed to blast furnaces, the quantities of foreign iron ores 
imported, and of zinc residuum, mill cinder, scrap, etc., used must be 
added the increase of stocks of ore on hand at the mines, and the iron 
ore used as flux being deducted. 

The following official records prior to the year 1889 will, when taken 
in connection with the foregoing table, suggest the developement in 
the iron industry: 


Production of iron ore and pig iron in the United States, by census periods. 


Census year. Iron ore. | Pig fron. Census year. Iron ore. | Pig iron. 
Long tons. | Long tons. Long tons. | Long tons. 
1900. AA 1,579, 309 564,755 || 1870 .... ..............---- a3, $42, 720 1, 832, 929 


?[. A — esau’ 3, 218, 275 987,599 || 1880 ..cooooncccrccconocones 7,120,362 3,375, 912 


a Used. 


In the year 1900, twenty-five States and one Territory contributed to 
make up the total of 27,553,161 long tons, and each of these States, with 
the exception of Pennsylvania, Virginia, New York, and Tennessee, 
showed by authentic figures an increased production over 1899. But 
the apparently decreased production indicated for the four States is in 
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part explained by the difficulty of obtaining reliable data from a num- 
ber of localities where ores were mined in moderate quantities by indi- 
viduals or where changes in ownership or direction interfered with 
securing exact returns in time for proper tabulation. In augmented 
output Minnesota leads, closely crowding for preeminence as a pro- 
ducer the State of Michigan, which has heretofore held first place. If 
the shipments of ore during the calendar year, and not the production, 
are considered, Minnesota obtained first place. | 

Considered geographically, the increase in iron-ore production in 
1900 over the preceding year was most pronounced as to quantity in 
Minnesota, but the greatest percentages of gain were in the less 
important contributors—Maryland, Missouri, and the group of Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. | 

The aggregation of large iron-ore mines and the control of many 
prominent producers by consolidated interests has attracted attention 
to the iron-ore reserves of the country, with the effect of awakening 
some anxiety as to a sufficiency for the future, but an investigation 
will satisfy an unbiased observer that such anxiety is unfounded. 

Most of the easily wrought known mines, or those producing the 
best or most desirable grades of ore, which are conveniently accessible 
for consumption in existing blast furnaces have been secured by the 
larger steel plants. There are, however, important mines owned or 
operated independently of consolidations. 

Material advance in the price of the mineral will encourage the 
rehabilitation or the development of mines which are inactive or oper- 
ated upon a restricted scale, and also the opening of deposits hereto- 
fore unwrought. Such a condition will also secure the transportation 
of ores from localities now considered too remote for economical use. 

A decided advance in selling prices will also stimulate larger impor- 
tations of ores from foreign countries, upon which a duty of 40 cents 
per long ton is levied. 

In former reports attention was directed to the known existence of 
iron ores in all of the States. In some the mineral is lean or impure, 
or in such thin or distributed bodies as to discourage operation, but 
there are many iron-ore deposits of excellent composition existing in 
large quantities which have as yet been undeveloped, and there are 
other deposits exploited in former years upon a limited scale which 
under advanced conditions could be revived. 

Immense bodies of magnetites in the East can meet a heavy demand 
for ore, and the reduction, by roasting, of sulphur in such as need it, 
or of phosphorus and gangue material by concentration, can be carried 
on profitably if the selling prices of ores are much advanced. 

It is not improbable that large deposits of titaniferous magnetites 
may be brought into demand if the supply of ores free or nearly free 
from titanium is restricted. Many deposits of brown hematite and 
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red hematite ores, which have been wrought on a small scale can by aug- 
mented output be cheapened, and materially swell the country’s total. 

The basic treatment of iron, which is advancing rapidly, may also 
be expected to extend the limitations which have been placed upon 
ores for steel production. 

In the central and western portions of the country there are impor- 
tant deposits of excellent iron ore which await the extension of the 
iron and steel industry or of transportation facilities, and if these ores 
can not be conveyed to existing plants, then furnaces will be placed 
nearer to the ores as rapidly as the country’s demand makes such 
course advisable. 

PRODUCTION BY VARIETIES OF ORE. 


It is considered advisable to continue these reports upon the general 
classification previously adopted, which is as follows: 

1. Red hematite, being all anhydrous hematites, although known by 
various names, such as red hematite, specular, micaceous, fossil, slate 
iron ore, martite, blue hematite, etc. 

2. Brown hematite, including the varieties of hydrated sesquioxide of 
iron, recognized as limonite, gothite, turgite, bog ores, pipe ores, ete. 

3. Magnetite, those ores in which the iron occurs as magnetic oxide, 
and including some martite, which is mined with the magnetite. 

4. Carbonate, those ores which contain a considerable amount of car- 
bonic acid, such as spathic ore, blackband, siderite, clay ironstone, ete. 

The red hematite variety, as in former years, contributed the largest 
amount of ore, 22,708,274 long tons, or 82.4 per cent of the total, as 
against 81 per cent in 1899. This is an increase of 2,703,875 long tons, 
or 13.5 per cent of the total iron ore production. 

There were won in 1900 3,231,089 long tons of brown hematite, or 
11.7 per cent of the iron ore product, as against 2,869,785 long tons, 
or 11.6 per cent in 1899, an advance, as compared with that year, of 
361,304 long tons, or 12.6 per cent. 

In 1899 the total magnetite mined was 1,727,430 long tons, or 7 per 
cent of the amount of iron ore won in the United States that year. 
This product decreased in 1900 by 189,879 tons, or 11 per cent, the 
output of magnetite being 1,537,551 tons, or 5.6 per cent of the total. 

The balance, 76,247 long tons, or about 0.3 per cent was carbonate ore. 

Minnesota, the largest producer of red hematite ore, is closely fol- 
lowed by Michigan, while Alabama ranks third. Virginia and West 
Virginia lead as brown hematite sources of supply, Alabama being 
second and Colorado third. The greatest amount of niagnetite was 
mined in Pennsylvania, New York and New Jersey indicating a close 
contest for second place, but ranking as above. 

The larger portion of the carbonate ore mined in the United States 
came from the State of Ohio, Maryland and New York ranking second 
and third, respectively. 
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The following table gives the amounts of the different varieties of 
iron ore mined in the United States in the year 1900 by States, as per 
the classification above given: 


Production of iron ore in the United States in 1900, by varieties, 


[Long tons.] 


A FF M M — M —À — — 


í ] 
MT Red  , Brown 
State or Territory. hematite. , hematite. 


Magnetite. | Carbonate. Total. 


MICDICAN ss cie oc ver ERTL ARE RE RC es 9, 615, 904 136, 157 174,666 |............ 9, 926, 7277 
MIDNESO (dra cs x RA in A AA aaa pA 9, 834, 399 
Alabama ica aos 1, 959, 689 159.008. A a S DR n 2, 759, 247 
Virginia and West Virginia .............. 3, 664 GIS TOT owes esta A 921,821 
Pennsylvania ciar e pRVEEEVA RENE 44,653 232, 370 600, 066 595 877,684 
Wisconsin 22ciaacescseua Ra E as 733, 312 A vss es eiue 746, 105 
Tennessee . 2.22... c cece eee I IIo] 283,784 BIO SST: A A 594,171 
New VORKS Jide ws ia 44, 467 44, 391 345, 714 6, 413 441, 485 
Colorado er les ti y a id | 3,511 AOS 57S A IA 407, 084 
New JOEY a aa | A [steak a site 344,247 |............ 344, 247 
Georgia and North Carolina.............. 55, 814 259, 863 20, 479 A 336, 186 

Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, | 
and Wyoming.......................... 75, 673 4,225 2.910 |. issues ics 132, 277 
Gliese Pontes Noe Ee | RIA, AOS. ERN. 61,016 61,016 
NN A aren Rau opa vactueswuawss 52. 090 AAA lesan eae ae 62, 920 
bcc) T€ | 23, 374 o A [ope oviss eds 41, 366 
Connecticut and Massachusetts ..........5....... esee. al, LA): AAA E taces 31,185 
Mary lati ii ————— | —— — Ü 18,000 |............ 8,223 26, 223 
ONS E o Cape eR RE ERE er MN ERE TG RRs AAA PA 16, 881 
A A A at cee meek od 2, 1ST AAN EELEE 2, 137 
TOM is 22,705,274 | 3,231,089 | 1,537,551 76,247 | 27,553, 161 


Taking the aggregate production of the different classes of iron ore 
for the twelve years during which the United States Geological Sur- 
vey has collected statistics, it will be found that the red hematite class 
has contributed over three-fourths of the total, the brown hematite 
variety slightly under one-seventh, the magnetite about one-tenth of 
the total, and the carbonate the balance, slightly under 1 per cent. 


Production of iron ores in the United States, by classes, from 1889 to 1900. 


[Maxima in italics.] 


Red hema-| Brown net Carbonate.) Total. 


Year. tite. hematite. 

Long tons. | Long tons. | Long tons, | Long tons. | Long tons. 
A E 9,056,288 | 2,523,087 | 2,506,415 432,251 | 14,518, 041 
E cde alan VE VO EN E PRA RES 10,527,650 | 2,559,938 | 2, 570, 838 377,617 | 16,036, 043 
TBO A rper DMEEI Qu CQ Eu ees 9,327,398 | 2,757,564 | 2,317,108 189,108 | 14,591,178 
A lucu dd eu ees 11,616,619 | 2, 485,101 | 1,971,965 192,981 | 16,296, 666 
I8 A O IN 8,272,637 | 1,949,272 | 1,330, 886 134, 834 | 11,587, 629 
Lo ——— —— 9,347,434 | 1,472, 748 972, 219 87,278 | 11,879,679 
LS ————— — M P 12,513,995 | 2,102,358 | 1,268,222 73,039 | 15,957,614 
1898. cee A O 12,576,288 | 2,126,212 | 1,211,526 91,423 | 16,005, 449 


psp 14,413,318 | 1,961,954 | 1,059, 479 83,295 | 17,018,046 
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Production of iron ores in the United States, by classes, from 1889 to 1900—Continued. 


Red hema-| Brown ; 
Year. tite. hematite: Magnetite.| Carbonate.| Total. 


———ÁÁ—— | —Ó———— | —————— O E EEE A IIA | ———————— 


Long tons. | Long tons. | Long tons. | Long tons. | Long tons. 


TOG "T 16,150,684 | 1,989,681 | 1,237,978 55,378 | 19,433,716 
TROD vee EIE 20, 004,399 | 2,869,785 | 1,727,430 81,559 | 24,683, 173 
WOO er 22,708,274 | 3,231,089 | 1,537,551 76,247 | 27,553, 161 

TO HERR e iol eni Ears 156, 514, 984 | 27, 928, 789 | 19,711,617 | 1,875,005 | 206, 060, 395 
Percentages of totals for 12 years......... 76.0 13.5 9.6 0.9 100 
Percentages of total for 1900 ............. 82.4 11.7 5.6 0.3 100 


From the above it will be noted that in 1900 both the red hematite 
and brown hematite mines contributed their maximum outputs, the 
other two classes showing a diminution from previous years. 

In addition to the iron ore mined, 88,945 long tons of zinc residuum 
and briquetted blue billy were used in blast furnaces, the former being 
manufactured into spiegel. 

The amount of concentrated ore produced was more than doubled, 
rising from 94,217 tons in 1899 to 200,446 long tons in 1900, valued at 
the concentrating works at $649,027. 

The concentration of iron ores by jigs and magnetic separators seems 
to indicate that the expectations for a liberal development which were 
so pronounced a decade ago may, at least in part, be verified. Some 
blast furnaces are using this ina large proportion of their charges. 
It is not improbable, taking into consideration advances in mechanical 
appliances for crushing, sizing, and briquetting, and the improve- 
ments in magnetic separation, that the amount of concentrated iron ore 
produced will be rapidly augmented. 

Rolling-mill scale, copper residuum, etc., are also used as portions 
of charges for blast furnaces. 

The year 1900 shows a marked increase in the value of the iron ore, 
as in this year the iron-ore miners had the opportunity to participate 
in the augmented price of pig iron. As most of the iron ore won is 
sold in the early part of the year, and as these contracts had been 
made in 1899, prior to the advanced prices in the metal trade, few ore 
mines participated in any marked degree in the improved business 
conditions. 


LAKE SUPERIOR REGION. 


For the year 1900 the Lake Superior region, embracing iron-ore 
mines in the States of Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, produced 
its maximum output of 20,564,238 long tons, or more ore than was 
mined in the United States in any one year previously, with the 
exception of 1899, and more than has been reported as produced in 
any year by a foreign country. 
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In order to supply the demand, some old workings were reopened, 
and much exploration work was done, while most of the larger 
operations were called on for increased amounts. In fact, it! was the 
year of maximum production on all of the ranges. 

It should be borne in mind that the figures given in this report are 
those of production, and not of the shipments, the latter being smaller, 
owing to an increase in the stocks of ore on hand at the mines on 
December 31, 1900. 

The production from 1889 to 1900, inclusive, of the different ranges 
which are recognized as forming the Lake Superior region is given in 
the following table: 


Production of Lake Superior tron ores by ranges. 


[Maxima in italics.] 


Range. 1889, 1890. 1891. 1892. 
| 

Long tons. | Long tons. | Long tons. | Long tons. 
Matquelie isa Cn NIA 2,631,026 | 2,863,818 | 2,778,482 | — 2, 848, 552 
Menominee sese cedes ás 1,876,157 | 2,274,192 | 1,856,124 | 2,402,195 
GOGO O A Ie d ut 2,147,923 | 2,914,081 | 2,041,754] 3,058,176 
Vermilion darse 861, 508 $91,910 915,105 | 1,220,220 
MIS Er] ERE RETE UN NEUE Toe Ace, P | 29, 245 
20 A 7,519,614 | 8,914,031 | 7,621,465 | 9, 564, 388 
(€ wi ade ee a m Pe 

Range. | 1893. | 1894 1895. 1896 

| 


ed 


Long tons. | Long tons. | Long tons. | Long tons. 


Marquette Siow oer vex ve A dme es 2,064,827 | 1,935,379 | 1,982,080 2, 418, 846 

Menomlinee. Se eu vere sex oe ue KA HORA EESE 1,563,019 | 1,255,255 | 1,794,970 1,763, 235 

GOBUDIG usu causado da rad d deed ed oq etu D sah cin 1,466,815 | 1,523,451 | 2,625,475 | 2,100,398 

AAA va oro o ENEVA Gomes esidis utes Du 815,735 | 1,055,229 | 1,027,103 1, 200, 907 

DLOSA DD adidas cen ue SS REDDE EVt S 681,194 | 1,913,234 | 2,839, 350 3, 082, 973 

TOUR A A E NE 6, 594, 620 | 7,682,548 | 10,268,978 | 10,566, 359 
Range 1897 1898. 1899 1900 


——— M |—ÓM—M | ———XÓmH— | eee 


Long tons. | Long tons. | Long tone. | Long tons. 


DIATQUCUC ciues oos d See e SS 2,673,785 | 2,987,930 | 3,634,596 3,945,068 
MenomiltOa cidad A E 1,767,220 | 2,275,664 | 3,281,422 8, 680, 738 
A A O tide eeectins pie A a sae 2,163,088 | 2,552,205 | 2, 725, 648 $. 104,033 
A OS 1,381,278 | 1,125,538 | 1,643, 984 1,675, 949 
MOSR A A E ede 4,220,151 | 4,837,971 | 6,517,305 8, 158, 1,50 


TOM ares csuw Dae ORE SA EUN 12,205,522 | 13, 779, 308 | 17,802,955 | 20, 564, 238 


In the table the ranges have been placed in the chronological order 
in which they were exploited. 

Considered as producers in 1900, the Mesabi range (the youngest in 
the region) easily leads the list, being credited with 8,158,450 long tons, 
or four-tenths of the total, due to its large deposit and easily won ore. 
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The Marquette range is second, being credited with 3,945,068 tons, 
and although it has been a constant contributor for nearly half a cen- 
tury, when the demand came in 1900 it reached its maximum output. 

The Menominee range, the second to be opened, was third, with a 
maximum of 3,680,738 long tons. 

The Gogebic range, first exploited in 1884, which in late years has 
not reached its 1892 output of 3,058,176 tons, contributed a total of 
3,104,033 long tons in 1900. 

The Vermilion range, in Minnesota, also opened in 1884, reached its 
maximum of 1,675,949 long tons in 1900, 

It will be noted that with the exception of the Mesabi range, the 
ranges in 1900 took rank according to the dates at which they were 
opened, and the Lake Superior region produced 75 per cent of the 
total for the United States. 

It will be of interest to note that the production of the Lake Superior 
region in 1900 was double that of 1895. 

Data of production of the various ranges comprising the Lake 
Superior region are not obtainable except for census years and since 
1889, but the shipments, which include practically all of the iron ore 
won, except such as was used in local furnaces, are reported by the 
Iron Trade Review for each year. 


Total shipments of iron ore from the Lake Superior region by ranges. 


— —————————M—————————————————- 


Range. . Amount. 

Long tons. 
Marquette range, 1856-1900 (45 years) 2.2.02. ce nce rr 59, 592, 793 
Menominee range, 1877-1900 (24 vears) -....ooooooccccnrcccncnronrnnr rr 34,015, 979 
Gogebic range, 1884-1900 (17 vears). 20.0. ce cee nee ween cee e nec eeeneeceees 31, 216, 635 
Vermilion range, 1884-1900 (17 years).................. llle. cee ec eee ro 15,191,180 
Mesabi range, 1892-1900 (9 years) ......ooooooooccconorrcoraro cessas rere rhet 31, 400, 077 
Miscellaneous AAA rdi cese qo SUE UE Wait qr exem aite uisu adio Se E 2, 320 
Jl cs d rocas en O scies mid ad: pudica cL i E 171, 418, 954 


As suggesting the proportions of the total product contributed hy 
the different ranges in 1900, and during the entire terms of their 
activity, the following table is presented: 


Proportion of iron-ore production of the Lake Superior region supplied by each range. 


Total ship- Total psa 
Produetion Ments from! Production: Ments from 

Range. in the year | fFst devel- Range. in the year | {Pst des = 

1900. opment 1900 opmen 
to close of to close of 
1900. | 1900. 
Stee ik EES AS ; 

Per cent. Percent, Per cent, Per cent. 
Marquette................ 19.2 34.8 | Vermilion................ 8.1 8.9 
Menominee .............. 17.9 ' / 19.8 | Mesabi................... 39.7 18.3 
Gogeble .................. 15.1 18.2 | CES ED AGE 


y Toll 100 100 
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These iron ores of the Lake Superior region are marketed on guar- 
anteed cargo analyses, which, through the courtesy of the Bessemer 


Ore Association, are added below: 


Cargo analyses of Lake Superior iron ores, 1900. 


MARQUETTE RANGE. 


ore. | ron. | Pos | sinea. | tun ANE | Limo, | Mae | Sule gn Moi 
Per et. | Per ct. | Per et. | Per et, | Per ct. | Per ct. + Per et, | Per ct. | Per ct. | Per ct 
63.100 | 0.029 | 7.060 | 0.122 1.795 | 0.255 | 0.133 | 0.018 |0.370 l........ 
Abbotsford........ 
| 61.775 | .0283 | 6.911. | .1194 | 1.7573 | .2496 | .1302 | .0176 | .3622| — 2.10 
ELE EE AGS. O last decal A O A sales a sc 
ROE pape li57.50 | .038 | 4.27) LL... UMS RENE conn PEE NOE 10.29 
f] 66.61 A ersen te: AS sun o COME E cme se 
A og" Uia iocos oara PER CUERO Dr. (UCR ANECA 4.98 
Angeline, I’ ard {, 66.60 OO O AA bie. JA, UMEN Pate AA NA pnt 
No. 2D.cccccceee- | 63.27 | .019 |........]........ an c o O 5.00 
Angeline, Hema- | 61.41 | .044 |.......[........ | ONES ON DRE A ioo DD 
Mea 275 UE: eto MERC Po cc ert A En 11.03 
60.83 | .081 | 6.85 32115 25 13 .022 13.67 1........ 
Angeline; South | 53.76 | .072 | 6.05 | 28 | 134 | .22 1 | .o9 | 3.24 11.62 
50.15 | .93 | 7.00. | .28 | .46 |280 13.70 | .083 L82 [|........ 
BCAMOE O agita | 46.14 | .21 [645 | .21 | .42 [|258 | 3.40 076 10.97 8.00 
oe (an A A A ee e to snc O NNI 
Ps | AA E a 4H - oes AEE A ETET, ee teta BONES 2.26 
E R2 0 x M A O att ote | TE ur 
ROMO eeit | 53. 51 E Nm E mer O A aos ME eS | 10. 96 
03:06: 1h 2099-05-19. 2e s A A IS A A RANA 
Beresford ......... | TE ME S en E E A O A ea |^ E 
50.49 | .06 92.74 | .12 2.136 | .24 ^| .10 | .06 |2.33 ........ 
Bigelow...... pa 46.097 | .0419 20.76 | .109 | 1.950 | .219 | .09 | .0146 | 2.127 s. 70 
(61-62. 1.24100 A A A lote E to vette 
Buffalo. ...... c] 54.48 | .088 | 4.30 2 ape e RTE E m 11.58 
l ( 60.41 | .053 | 6.64 98 | 2.63 90 32 | .o10 [am ........ 
Cambria .......... | 53.698 , .017 | 5.90 87 |2.337 | .80 x | .0088 2.408 | 11.11 
| 60.51 | .604 | 6.05 28 |10 ILH 56 005 11.88 |........ 
Cambridge........ | 52.17 | .5207 | 5.2163 | .2414 | .8622 | 1.1553 | .4828 | .0043 | 1.6209 | 13.78 
5759-1] 2006 704995. IS TA A A A 
Castleford......... f CAM E M O E E EN ES E .96 
Champion No. 1, (6100 | .060 [4.55 | .20 |2.38 | .32 | .29 | .003 [........]......-- 
crushedb........ | 63.49 | .o595 14.51 | .198 12.36 | .317 | .2« | .0129)........ .80 
Champion Hema- (52.00 | .40 1200 | .08 |3.00 | 2.20 | 1.90 | 010 | 4.09 |........ 
titeb ooo. | ato | .37 Lio | on [zs |z00 |167 037 | 3.78 7.50 
E ANE? BONO. AER IO A A A O rese ns 
O eee | 46.95 | 106 18.97 Lol lcd... | CEP RR 9.23 
Chester, non-Bes- ( 51.90 | 0.081 | 19.60 |0.34 | 1.87. | 0.95 | 0. 66 | 0.010 11.55 Lo... 
SEMET ooo | 48.215 | .0780 | 18.208 | .3158 1.7373 | .8824 .6131} .0092 1.44 7.10 
ET TEEN Í 10.80 eoa lase | uns | nam | um lo | 006 | 2.132. [........ 
38.72 | GÀ [35.08 | 4400 | 1.3206 | 3057 | 2338, .0056 1,983 6.50 
Cliffs Shaft, lump. | 63.400 | .095 | 3.120| .156 ! 1.050 | 1.980 | .810 | . 021 | 930 PEA 
(63.180 | .0916 | 3.109 | .1554 | 1.0463 | 1.9730 | . 8071 | 0209 | .9207 35 
Cliffs Shaft, ( 62.400 | .096 | 4.100 | .180 | 2.2 1.32 910 | .024 | 1.160 |........ 
crushed ......... | 61.720 | .0919 | 4.352 | .1780 | 2.2056 | 1.3056 | .9000 — .0237 | 1.1473 | 1.09 
55.100 | .112 | 12.360 |. .106 | 4.150 | .561 , L987 | .025 | 1.290 |.......- 
Comrade...... = eM [PA ee | E " ; 
54.499 | .1107 | 12,225 | .1048 | 4.1047 | .5518 | 1.9653 | .0247 | 1.2759! 1.09 


a Analysis made at mine of season’s shipment. b Estimated analysis for 1901. 
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Cargo analyses of Lake Superior iron ores, 1900 —Continued. 


MARQUETTE RANGE—Continued, 


A | Lime. | Mage | Sul ignei Mole 

er d eee) bas MN neca LEE dome : 

Per ct. | Per ct. |. Per ct. | Per ct. | Per ct. | Per ct. | Per ct. | Per et. | Per ct. Per ct 

ORE E a 0.050 ' 9.82 ' 0,188 | 2.125 ¡0.33 10.12 |008 (216 |........ 

| (51.45 | .045 | 8.86 | .1606 | 1.918 | .297 | .108 | .016 | 1.949 | 9.74 

E V | 51.400 | .256 | 13.490 .198 | 1.200 ¡1.377 |1.399 | .011 | 7.380 |....... 

' 46.095 | .2295 | 12.097 | .1775 | 1.0761 | 1.2248 1.2516 | .0098 S 10. 32 

€— a | 54.43 | .073 [14.65 | .31 2.25 | .28 | .09 | on fase |... 

50.84 | .068 | 13.59 | .29 2.10 | .26 | .08 | .038 | 4.54 | 6.60 

ETETE | 41.13 | .058 |31.45 |3.62 (11.38 | Trace. | .08 loco... eese 

i 40.9791| .05386| 29.2045 3.3615 | 1.2815 | Trace! .0743 |........|........ 7.14 

59.600 | .104 | 6.170 | .527 |3.110 | .357 | .378 | .013 |3.650 ........ 

M sce | 51.762 | .0903 | 5.358 | .4576 | 2.7010 | .3100 | .3282 | .0112 | 3.1700; 13.15 

— E 63.80 | .038 | 5.470 | .271 | 1.590 | .204 | .151 | .010 | 1.440 |........ 

56.641 | .0337 | 4.856 | .2405 | 1.4116 | .18111| .1340 | .0088 | 1.2784 | 11.22 

mE | 61.68 | .086 | 5.51 | .38 | 2.16 | 36 | .08 | .012 12.77 |......-- 

53.67 | .0748| 4.79 | .83 | 1.879 | 31 069 | .010 |2.41 | 12.98 

TORT EN | 38.59 | .042 | 39.66 l........lo....... pem pem pem pm 

87.65 | .0409 | 88.696 esee ee ete et 2. 43 

Minn ud 60.600 | .092 | 9.820] .152 | 2.475 | .816 | .774 | .027 la.170 |........ 

59.782 | .0907 | 9.687 | .1499 | 2.4415 | .8019 | .7635 | .0266 |a.1677 | 1.35 

55.00 | .060 |13.00 | .17 13.30 5; | .56 033. loo 

ortos .erushed b] 51.46 | .0594 12.87 | .168 | 3.27 564 | .555 | .0317 ........ .98 

princeton No 1,, | 62.39 | .056 | 6.50 | .30 | .98 77 8l 003 |L6 Lo... 

"151.85 | .0465| 5.4028 .2493 | .8145 | .64 6732 | .0024 | 1.3714 | 16.88 

ÓN 4 6.00 | .177 | 905 | .30 | 1.04 s2 | .75 (5 | 1.70 l|....... 

51.47 | .1518 | 7.7639! .2573 | .8922 | .7084 | .6434 | .0012 | 1.4584 | 14.21 

penile Specutar 67.02 | .037 | 2.88 | Trace. | .59 06 | .082 | .039 |........]......-- 

66.296 | .0366 | 2.818 | Trace. | .583 | .059 | .o811 | .0385 ........ 1.08 

61.72 | .048 | 8.20 | .14 | 1.26 43 | .39 15 08 MAPS ON 

Bepubicrangs ton| 60.991 | .0474| 8.103 | .138 | L245 | .494 | .395 | .0405 ........ 1.18 

Republic Magnetic (| 69. 00 .12 8.23 . 147 . 664 20 . 216 021 46 Meena ae 

(N.B.) b......... | 68.31 | .118 | 3.197 | .145 | .657 | .195 | .213 207. .455 | 1.00 

"E | 60.68 | .150 | 6.17 | .31 | 2.45 51 | .17 | .03 |290 l........ 

53.07 | .131 | 5.39 | .27 1214 446 | .148 | .026 | 2.5 12.54 

43.60 | .031 |36.20 | .040 | .640 | .490 | .110 | .004 |2.740 |........ 

Richmond ........ l 2 

43.05 | .033 | 35.74 | .039 | .632 | .48 | .109 | .004 | 2.70 1.270 

60.000 | .108 | 7.2501 .263 |2.460 | .408 | .468 | .011 | 2.610 |........ 

Asa | 52.170 | .0939 | 6.303! . 2286 2.1389! .3547 | .4069 | .0095 | 2.2693 | 18.05 
L . 09: l 28 2. : s 2 

ER [ 57.700 | .122 | 10.690, .105 4.220 | .586 | .874 | .019 | .730 |........ 

56.972 | .1204 | 10.555 | .1036 | 4.1668 , .5786 | .8629 | .0187 | .7208 | 1.26 

58.68 | .025 |........[.ccccceeleceeeees ARTO, DAD 3 MERE T wr 

SRI eate | 56.91 | .094 Lloc OA excel: Ata TUN 3. 01 

aero] | 1.200 | .033 | 37.890 | .096 | 1.520 | .260 | .320 | .014 | .640 |....... 

40.396 | .0323 | 37. 141 | .0941 | 1.4903 | .2549 | .3137 | 0137 | .6275 | 1.95 


a — 


a Gain. b Estimated analysis for 1901. 
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Cargo analyses of Lake Superior iron ores, 1900—Continued. 
VERMILION RANGE. 
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Loss by 
Phos- Man- | Alu- Mag- | Sul- Mois- 
Ore. Iron. |pnorus,| Silica. | panese.| mina. | “Me: | nesia. | phur. igni- ture. 
Per ct. | Per ct. | Per ct. | Per ct. | Per ct. | Per et. | Per ct. | Per ct. | Per ct. | Per ct 
ae 63.99 | 0.042 | 4.25 |0.29 | 2.44 |0.21 | 0.10 | None.| 1.03 |........ 
Chandler Gasca 60.7457| .08987| 4.0345 .2758 | 2.3163 | .1994 | .0949 | None. | .9778 | 5.07 
66.04 | .04 | 2.85 |........ E- A A O EA E 
Cp | 64.1843) .03985| 2.7699........ 17786 BP. ee weed NOE MERE 2.81 
PRETI 61.52 | .078 | 4.09 |........l........]..--- e eee ee eel O 
LEE 56.99 | .072 | 8.79 |........|...... sese bn dee bene eee] 7.36 
Lone Take 60. 53 045 7.86 08 3.39 44 15 Trace. | 1.50  |........ 
ieee cen 56. 8316] .04225| 7.3704. .0751 | 3.1829 | .4131 | .1408 | Trace. | 1.4084 | 6.11 
eee 6324: 12:041 BAB. E ose A A O A A 
IS 69.07 | .088 | 5.05 loooocooolocccccocloccconoclocoonccolocococnolocanoc]] 6.59 
66:48. 1, 2084. | 9:09 A E A A E A EAEN 
a | 64.56 | .083 | 2 71. OA E A A A A 2.88 
—" 62.59 | .129 | 5.85 | .18 | 1.81 47 47 |Trace.| .80 |........ 
ió 61.3069| .12636| 5.7301| .1763 | 1.7729 | .4604 | .4604 | Trace. | .7836 | 2.06 
ee 63.57 | .062 | 8.44 |........]......-.]...e eeu] eee e e] e e ele eru eee 
POTE 50.89: ED NO E IR E A e uestes O ond 6.71 
Soudan 65. 62 087 3.97 02 . 98 43 26 Trace 48  |........ 
aia 64.8851| .08608| 3.9255] .0198 | .9690 | .4252 | .2571 | Trace. | .4252 1.12 
OR 65.78 | .180 | 3.77 | .07 m 56 38 |Trace.| .57 |........ 
Poon a igne 65.0858) .12873| 3.7831| .0693 | 1.4160 | .5545 | .3763 | Trace. | .5644| .98 
67.04 | .155 | 2.04 |........ 1:29: O II sectas A, Kreta 
Ne Ip: | 66.6914 .15419| 2.0294|........ 1 B1S7 E UNO UNSER RE .52 
64.68: 5.30321) 28400; Iota pice A, A A A EE 
ee EE | 60.69 | .035 | 4.69 |........ ere MS | EA T — 6.14 
MENOMINEE RANGE. 
cdi 59.60 [0.17 | 5.80 |0.20 |1.2 |2.10 |o0.87 |0.009 |3.20 |........ 
EDS 63.64 | .15 | 5.22 | .18 |108 |1.89 87 008 |2.88 | 10.000 
ius 54.00 | .061 [10.35 | .56 |2.06 |1.63 | 4.12 021 |3.88 |........ 
DLE 50.388 | .0568| 9.648| .52 | 1.92 |1.426 | 3.84 019 | 3.15 6.78 
A ME MR RE D e. POR EROS ODE HERO Om A 
Pa | 53. 55 | rT eae dod en META, EAS canis s 7.00 
i 56.40 | .34 | 4.12 |5.10 |1.40 |210 90 009 |3.10 |........ 
BOM tai 52.22 | .31 | 881 | 4.72 | 1.30 | 1.94 83 008 | 2.87 7.40 
CE RAM UT RPM MT ates Seas TN MER 
BISUEWICKEA Pass l 50:64] - 289 11.4: 08. A PA A A EE EAT 12. 38 
53.20 | .149 | 8.20 | .88 | 3.87 | 1.34 | 3.55 165 | 4.38 |........ 
CECAT aiina 48.37 | .185 | 7.46 | .35 |3.52 |1.2 |3.23 150 | 3.98 9.08 
nc 57.629 | .0629 | 7.28 | .43 | 1.48 |1.24 $35 | .014 [3.03 |........ 
iD AES 53.80 | .0587, 6.797 | .40 |1.88 | 1.157 |3.127 | .013 | 2.829 | 6.634 
T E | 40.98 | .017 |38.65 | .23 61 39 | .30 | .006 | .90 |........ 
39.85 | .0165 | 37.63 | .22 59 88 29 | .0068 | .88 2. 64 
ae 59.86 | .47 | 7.54 | .20 |2.12 |110 | .76 046 | 1.93 |....... 
poner 52.64 | .416 | 6.67 | .177 | 1.876 | .97 | .67 0407 | 1.708 | 11.48 
58.50 | .737 | 4.57 | .88 |161 |240 | .93 008 |2.140 |........ 
A Fasten | 53.58 | .674 | 4.18 | .35 l1.47 |2.20 | .85 007 | 1.96 8. 50 
56.96 | .114 | 6.77 | .33 |3.70 | .92 |245 | .23 |4.11 l....... 
Pace SUPE | 51.34 | .108 | 6.10 | .30 |3.33 | .83 |221 | .201 |3.70 9.87 
— | 64.63 | .312 | 6.44 | .40 | 3.79 |151 12.97 | .127 | 5.48 l........ 
uud: ¡49.20 | .281 | 5.80 | .86 [aat jise [2.67 | 114 |4.98 9. 93 
60.77 | .060 | 5.28 | .14 | 1.30 .8 | 2.69 .023 | 1.83 |........ 
Granada .......... i 
x f 55.92 | .055 | 4.86 | .13 | 1.20 77 12.48 021 | 1.68 7.98 


a Analysis made at mine of season's shipment. b Estimated analysis for 1901. 
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Cargo analyses of Lake Superior iron ores, 1900 —Continued. 


Ore. Iron. 
Per ct. 
Great Western [00 
M 1 bh. PME 
| 54.78 
56. 32 
lock.......... ] 
FH luos 
i thaa....... ; 
Hiawatha a Dos 
54. 93 
illtopa.......... i 
Billtopa | 50.54 
,62. 10 
Hopea............ ls 13 
'40. 64 
Kecl Ridgea...... ; 
de L5. 46 
‘D7. 60 
La E23 ie 
vm | 52, 70 
: 63. 09 
Lerida ............ | 58.14 
59. 10 
incoln........... | 
Lincoln la " 
51.97 
a nee P" 77 
148. 48 
Manganate........ ls 17 
61. 00 
NOS il cios 
"ate [sa 
‘62.15 
Nimick ........... 
m P 
57.40 
REN | 
Paint Rivera | 51.09 
62. 94 
Pewabic .......... 
Peer | 58. 6034 
43. 30 
bi sis 
Pewabic Genoa la 1480 
, 64.10 
i .la. 
Quinnesec No. la BR 13 
Quinnesec non- 64.18 
Bessemera...... 60. 26 
Quinnesec  sili-{ 47.20 
ceous Bessemer . | 46. 21 
Russell............ ee 
47.42 
Sanders........... [5 di 
50.76 
64. 34 
San Jose .......... 
E 
Shafer ............ ls 
E 56 
Tobina ........... im Ha 
: 56.21 
Toledo............ que 
49. 1347 
57.77 
Oe 
zu lee 1657 
56. 99 
Walpole .......... 
po | 53. 9524 


MINERAL RESOURCES. 


MENOMINEE RANGE—Continued. 


| Phos- 
phorus. 


Per ct. 
'Q. 375 
. 443 
. 245 
. 22503 
. 286 


.012 


. 119 
. 11266 


Silica. Iranese: | mina. | Lime. | necis. 
Per ct. | Per ct. | Per ct. | Per ct. | Per ct. 
5.00 0. 64 1.65 2. 10 0. 80 
4. 58 .99 1.51 1. 92 . 78 
6.27 .25 2.80 1.99 1.74 
6.0148 | .2398 | 2.686 | 1.909 | 1.6692 
7.400 .290 | 3.050 . 250 . 410 
6. 808 .266 | 2.806 . 230 .977 
6.50 .23 2.84 1.60 1.19 
5. 98 .21 2.61 1. 47 1.09 
4.20 .21 1.20 1. 61 . 64 
3.86 .19 1.10 1. 48 59 
37. 42 . 20 .90 1.35 1. 00 
36. 33 .19 .87 1.31 .97 
4.15 .58 1.24 2.61 1.10 
3. 80 .53 1.13 2. 39 1.01 
4. 40 .18 1. 45 .70 1. 64 
| 4. 06 .17 1.34 . 65 1.51 
| 5.10 42 1.670 | 1.420 720 
4. 66 38 1.53 1.30 658 
12. 21 .23 1.89 .95 67 
11.11 .209 | 1.72 . 918 . 609 
| 5.10 5.29 | 3.04 2.60 [1.15 
| 86 | 5.04 |2.89 |248 | 1.10 
3.50 .19 .92 1.58 1. 75 
3. 29 .178 . 86 1.487 | 1.647 
5.55 . 28 1.35 .61 1. 83 
5.12 . 26 1.25 . 06 1. 69 
! 6.10 . 40 1.90 ]. 96 1. 41 
|. 6. 43 .96 1.69 ]. 74 1.25 
6. 98 .11 . 99 . 60 1. 28 
6.4991 | .1024 9218 5587 | 1.1918 
32.60 . 08 1.38 76 1.16 
30. 9798 | .0760 | 1.3114 722 | 1.1023 
2.80 . 21 . 88 .18 .21 
2.63 .20 .83 17 .20 
2.75 20 . 90 18 . 24 
2. 58 19 . 84 17 (22 
26. 00 12 1.02 .27 . 32 
25.45 12 1.00 . 26 31 
12.73 32 2. 43 2. 80 3. 24 
11.779 : .296 |2.248 | 2.59 2. 997 
9. 51 36 1.10 1. 38 .55 
8. 509 . 32 . 98 1. 23 . 49 
4.52 . 34 1.05 24 .83 
4.116 309 | 1.00 218 .90 
14.30 28 1. 56 87 . 46 
12. 79 25 1.395 .778 . 11 
5. 20 21 1. 60 1.35 . 96 
4. 78 .19 1. 47 1. 24 .88 
20. 35 .11 1.10 1.19 1.15 
19.1697 | .1036 | 1.0362 | 1.1210 | 1.0833 
10. 39 .15 1.92 1. 40 2. 44 
9.5619 | .1380 | 1.767 | 1.2884 | 2.2455 
12. 06 . 15 1.54 1.12 2.00 


11.4077 ¡ .1420 | 1.4579 | 1.0603 | 1.8934 
a Estimated analysis for 1901. 


Sul- 
phur. 


Per ct. 
0. 006 
. 005 
.011 
. 0105 


Vieni Mole 
tion. " 
Per ct. | Per ct. 
9.10. T. 
2.84 8. 40 
$19. Iudas 
3. 9619 4.07 
8.100 |........ 
7.452 8. 000 
T20 es 
6. 62 8. 00 
3.15-. sese 
2.90 8. 00 
is 2.90 
2.10 ss 
1. 92 8. 50 
2:25. Ixsesess 
2.07 7.8 
2.840 |........ 
2. 60 8. 60 
1h08 diee 
. 937 8.97 
9:30. A 
9. 24 4.77 
23.24. 5:9 we 
3. 049 5.88 
E A cree 
1.36 7.74 
3.00 . vscienss 
3. 20 11.00 
1:19 [iarsi 
1. 1080 6.89 
1.24 |... 
1.1784 4.97 
2.10. desición 
1.97 6.20 
2:18 lia 
2.05 6.10 
2.80 |j cae 
2. 74 2.10 
4.76 lu 
4. 40 7.47 
EN 
2.219 10. 52 
x65. A 
69 8. 92 
199. isaexes 
1. 726 10. 53 
BO - I. 
2. 85 8. 00 
PE: VE 
1. 3376 5. 80 
2:16 vais 
1. 9878 7.97 
1.58 |... 
1. 4958 5. 33 
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Cargo analyses of Lake Superior iron ores, 1900—Continued. 
GOGEBIC RANGE. 
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ore. | Iron. | hos | sinica. | Mam, | Alum | time, | Mage | Sul ene Mole 
Per ct. | Per ct. | Per ct. | Per ct. | Per ct. | Per ct. | Per ct Por ct. | Per d Per ct 
EE ME E A ES O DONNE A A S 
Asman esiis | ieee E UNE A ME E A OE NR BOW 11.08 
amd [62.00 |.050 | 5.05 |0.90 |0.60 |0.18 |0.14 [0.02 |3.80 l....... 
idco 151.56. |.044 [4.444 | .792 | .528 | .1584 | .1232| .0176 | 3.344 | 12.00 
6918-2091 ^ S680: A eene ses A O es eese A SU 
AUTOTA ra [rn £008, s EE NOM NUS NP DR IDEO: NEN 10.53 
(51.81 | .06 7.76 |1.04 1.59 | .39 | .36 | .019 |3.52 |... 
ii la7.58 | .os29 |i5.41 | .90 |1.38 | .338 | .31 | .016 |3.05 | 13.18 
51.28 |.o32 [|n.44 |5.69 |1.49 | .15 | .73 | .0205 | 4.81 |....... 
MOUBIerezevinevtss ae .028 {10.187 | 5.066 | 1.326 | .13 | .65 | .022 | 4.28 | 10.95 
— HEN ies 030 | 7.23 | .48 | .72 | .86 | .04 | .008 |1.20 |........ 
56.511 | .0269 | 6.49 | .3878 | .6472| .3304 | .0359 | .0071 | 1.079 | 10.24 
59.20 |.081 [10.50 | .43 |197 | .M | .46 | .025 |..............--- 
DUCE OVE chong eee .03 |9.18 | .38 |1.72 | .12 | .40 | .022 |........ 12.61 
ÓN e 065 |3.65 | 3.88 | .71 | .18 | .09 | .006 |5.85 l........ 
52.5466 | .04765 | 3.2814 | 3.578 | .6383 | .1349 | .0809 | .0053 | 5.2592 | 10.10 
it en .066 | 3.20 | 6.820 | .880 | .160 | .400 | .006 | 2.200 |........ 
51.59 |.060 | 2.91 | 6.205 | .801 | .145 | .364 | .005 | 2.00 9.020 
60.60 |.080 |400 |2.5 |110 | .17 | .47 | .008 |215 |........ 
VOIDY ds los .072 |s.61 |203 | .99 | .15 | .42 | .007 |1.94 9. 80 
v Re E PS E. NE E. P ERE. ERE em 
E | AN O A A AS OEE A A 9. 998 
ENE | 6.32 |.04 |8.45 | .2 |173 | .28 | .M | .012 |2.44  |........ 
53.54 |.039 | 7.50 | .20 11.54 | .20 | .12 | .on |2.37 | 11.24 
ie oso |5.40 | .99 |1.20 | .34 | .H | .008 | 3.120 |........ 
Ironton ........... 

55.64 |.045 | 4.84 | .89 |1.08 | .30 | .10 | .007 | 2.796 | 10.40 
EC E A O O uted Nie ache A. seats O 
Oe | FY 2.5 A O RA ROS. EPE EEE MEN E, HOD 12. 00 
TER [ms .059 |8.00 | .50 |1.59 | .09 | .08 | .027 [3.97 |........ 
53.60 | .053 |7.12 | .45 |142 | .08 | .007 | .024 | 3.58 | 10.98 
iaa lis SIC ONE OO PET E A PS A PPS. A 
5278 |0001 A PROC UT: ten E ETA MS 9.00 
M ins 032 16.24 |108 |107 | .19 | .13 | .013 |&.96 |........ 
54.22 |.028 | 4.629 | .91 | .94 | .167 | .11 | .011 | 3.498 | 11.65 
6.78 |.048 |5.78 |114 |108 | .1 | .13 | .017 |489 |....... 
Melrose None npp ia .0496 5.13 | 1.01 | .959 | .097 | .115 | .o149 | 3.898 | 11.10 
CER Ier .036 |410 | .640 | .890 | .620 | .090 | .004 |2.240 |........ 
66.29 |.032 |3.70 | .49 | .80 | .56 | .08 | .004 |202 9. 750 
MIDI ue EE | 58.10 |.188 li5.os | .85 |1.10 | .24 | .17 | .o10 |2.30 |........ 
60.1694 | .11916 |12.9957 | .3022 | .9499 | .2072 | .1468 | .0086 | 1.9861 | 13.65 
65.73 |.088 | 2.60 | .66 | .25 | .21 | .14 | .005 [205 |........ 
AE llo es .035 |240 | .61 | .23 | .19 | .13 | .0046| 1.89 | 7.75 
47.01 «045 fo |9854 esate A A A O eteeeads 
ii osdues s .04138 [10.1339 | 8.7729 |........ cessere 8.04 
— — | 68.09 |.029 [10.17 |1.18 |127 | .21 | .18 | .011 |3.49 |.......- 
50.90 |.02 |8.92 | .99 |111 | .18 | .11 | .0006|3.06 | 12.28 
eos (es 18 |.o31 |4.19 l622 | .81 | .22 | .18 | .008 |5.15 |........ 
50.23 |.0277 13.74 |556 | .72 | .19 | .16 | .007 | 4.60 | 10.58 
rs ae es Me a A A S ER. DRE PODES RENE 
De a T TRES b MM ENIM MN PET AO ERN 10. 61 
OSI 3076-1998. satire lento EN A A [coe ae sue natns se 
ic ges 067. Law dens A IS A esee: 11.82 
OE rd [n „059 |800 |3.16 |128 | .25 | .25 | .011 |3.9 |........ 
51.75 |.054 |7.26 |287 |116 | .28 | .23 | .010 13.5 9.25 

a Estimated analysis for 1901. b Analysis made at mine of season's shipment. 
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MINERAL RESOURCES. 


Cargo analyses of Lake Superior iron ores, 1900 —Continued. 
GOGEBIC RANGE—Continued. 


Ore. | tron. | pos: ini. | Mans | AMI] Lime, | Mag- 
| Per ct. | Per ct. | Per ct. | Per et. | Per ct. | Per ct. | Per ct. 
Ottawa manga-[55.55 — [0.054 3.35 7.14 1.25 0.25 0. 050 
nesca .......... 150.55 |.049 |3.05 |650 |1.14 .23 . 046 
DECIR 066. A A E A O A A census 
AI eat | 52.18 |000 loire eani eee esse PINO E CESA 
Gw A 26:807 AN A A A O A ese peius 
RS 57.33 rl 5:915. A A A A A, Oe 
RN lie .035 4.80 |4.37 |1.600 | .420 110 
51.03 |.031 [|4.25 3.87 |1.42 372 098 
61.75 |.040 129 |2.41 [........|..-.-.-.].--.--- | 
O on s ¿035 [es Lar aisle vices ee eie oco mue oru 
UA 157.00 | .045 [12.25 .90 .70 .23 .19 
IDEM 150.16 | .0396 |10.78 .7920 | .6160 | .2024 | .1672 
63.08 |.030 | 7.02 .40 | 1.09 .24 . 05 
a PAKO ugue los 520 |.0268 | 6.290 | .3584 | .9769 | .2151 | .0448 
ERES | V MN. MN A A A TES per ETET A A 
59:289: 156492 PE E A AC, A AAA touche! 
63.39 | .050 | 2.89 Ty) MM CRORES NOAM MODAN AS A A 
AA dd a | 54.97 |.043 (251 | .62 [......-]..----..- lees ees 
7 lee .045 | 4.00 | 2.280 | 1.36 .21 . 08 
Winona........... E 
53.01 | .04 3.58 | 2.042 | 1.22 .19 .07 
MESABI RANGE. 
pee [o 0.035 |3.10 |0.52 |1.13 |0.17 |0.16 |0.028 | 3.60 |........ 
57.05 |.031 | 2.79 .47 | 1.02 .15 .M .025 |3.23 | 10.15 
Adams non-Besse- f 60. 75 .077 3.52 . 55 2.21 .075 . 033 086 A acess 
merb........... tee .069 | 3.16 .49 | 1.98 .067 | .030 | .032 |........ 10. 25 
64.10 |.029 |4.50 .820 | .590 | .220 | .142 | .004 |2.110 |........ 
Admiral .......... | 
($9.86 | .027 4m .296 | .547 , .204 | .131 | .004 | 1.954 7.400 
"OE joie .065 |5.32 |1.00 | 1.60 .28 .95  Trace.| 4.57. |........ 
54.7825 | .05846 | 4.7848 | .8994 | 1.4390 | .2518 | .2249 | Trace. | 4.1103 | 10.06 
isa etur lida 054 |4.08 | .72 | 2.83 .28 | .18 | Trace. | 3,50 |........ 
4.9846 | .04778 | 3.6104 | .6371 | 2.5043 | .2478 | .1593 | Trace. | 3.0971 | 11.51 
61.00 | .046 | 6.00 .59 | 2.00 .20 17 .006 | 3.05  |........ 
Bangor............ t M 
53.097 |.040 | 5.22 .50 | 1.74 17 .147 | .005 | 2.65 12. 97 
CER: [a .070 | 2.63 .45 | 1.94 19 14 ¿011 13.45 [........ 
56.88 | .062 |2.33 .399 | 1.72 168 12 .0097 | 3.06 11.24 
ie I .037 | 2.40 .64 .91 17 09 .030 13.78 |........ 
Biwabik .......... i l 
59.471 | .03422 | 2.2197 i .5919 | .8416 | .1572 | .0832 | .0277 | 3.4961 | 7.51 
— ae n .039 | 4.15 .20 |1.21 24 . 06 .004 |3.40  |........ 
57.23 |.035 | 3.76 18 | 1.10 22 . 05 .004 | 3.08 9.30 
RS ee .038 | 6.11 71 92 21 .18 048 |5.17 |........ 
51.581 |.092 [5,157 | .599 776 | .177 15 036 | 4.36 15. 59 
59:977 152049. PS A O A CO ACA A ok data 
a la BBE OIL AA PA E, oec A A cl eie 11.85 
sos I .035 | 3.73 56 «| 1.01 .27 15 |Trace. 3.72 |........ 
2 7.08 . 031 8.37 51 91 24 14 | Trace. | 3.36 9. 67 
ti ads .036 | 3.50 60 Jiu .28 .12 | None.|83.75 |........ 
***1157.3629 | .03249 | 3.1588 | .5115 | 1.0018 | .2527 | .1083 | None. | 3.3844 | 9.75 
l 62109-12095. PA EA EE A A. A A A 
PERE Mere zee | 57.7 la AEE ERE 6. 98 
COE s .033 | 3.95 -55 .92 .26 .17 | Trace.| 3.70 |........ 
156. 9068 | .02983 | 3.5708 | .4972 | .8317 | .2350 | .1537 | Trace.| 3.3448 ! 9.60 | 


a Estimated analysis for 1901. 


b Analysis made at mine of season’s shipment. 
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Cargo analyses of Lake Superior iron ores, 1900—Continued. 
MESABI RANGE--Continued. 

Ore Mag- | Sul- d Mois- 

3 nesia. | phur tion, | ture. 

Per ct. | Per ct. | Peret. ! Per ct. | Per ct. | Per ct. | Per ct. | Per ct. | Per ct. | Per ct. 

PR | 60.00 lo.os8 |800 |0.50 |1.40 ¡080 10.07 (0014 12.20 |........ 
54.00 |.0792 |7.20 | .45 |120 | .72 | .063 | .o0126|1.980 | 10.00 

CE | 64.47 |.037 |278 | .52 | .9 | .19 | .16 | .008 | 3.00. fo... 
58.55 | ose |252 | .47 | .86 | .17 | .15 | .007 |272 9.18 

a cas | 64.72 |.035 |262 | .50 |1.37 | .20 | .01 010 1291 lo. 
58.53 |.032 |237 | .45 |1.24 | .18 | .009 | .009 |2.63 9.57 

60.25 |.050 [660 | .4t [.......]....--..].-. ec eel ee rn eeu re dn enc 
ea Rac uen: UM 42: . SOUR. NORTE E A oak cell Patet A e eia: 12.99 
60.50 1.076 | 7.12 .45 11.54 | 1.04 E 007 |2.45  |........ 

Cs les 45 | .0684 | 6.408 | .405 | 1.386 | .936 | .189 | .0063 | 2.205 | 10.00 
63.0 ,.004 13.45 | .90 |r | .14 | .06 | .08 l...............- 

Linwooda «0.09065 ee | .049 |3.12 | .8 |176 | .18 05 | wot |l....... 9. 45 
64.35 |.047. |242 | .40 |177 | .X | .12 | .09 (3,21 |[........ 

Mahoning ........ | 57.38 l|.o419 | 2.157 | .356 |1.578 | .15 | .107 | .008 |2.86 10. 83 
(63.10 1.031 15.14 | .26 | .96 . .26 | .20 | Trace.| 2.90 |........ 

Malta ....... "157, 9132 | .02845 | 4.7175 | .2386 | .8811 | .2386 | .1836 | Trace. 2.6616, — 8.22 
63.20 |.076 |4.90 | .24 [|1.10 | .2»4 | .36 | .009 |2.90 |........ 

Montoea.......... 57.0 |.069 |4.42 | .22 | .99 | .22 | .82 | .008 | 2.62 9. 80 
ae lor. tea Te A A A esas A Lipi 

E are | 55.55 |.038 (3.77) | .24 [.......]....- tee | m PE | 12.68 
IC. | 62.47 |.03 |4683 | 39 A A A A AO 
A E O ESO A A aati 1.97 

61.30 |.036 |6.04 | .73 |1.51 | .20 12 | 012 13.41 [4L...... 

o eee .os2 | 5.37 | .648 | 1.84 | .177 | .106 | .0106 | 3.03 11.07 
sli lee I.o 16.75 | .49 |iss | .24 | .15 | .008 |4.28 |........ 
iS 55.91 | .027 5.26 | .45 |1.28 | .22 | .M | .007 |3.92 8. 45 
Pillabury No. 2a ie ¿054 | 5.41 .72 | 1.30 .10 . 09 039." aoo ssa TRE 
"154.90 |.049 |4.95 | .66 |119 | .09 | .08 | .036 |........ 8.50 

61.46 |.063 | 4.61 (108 |..............l......-.l.... M UNES ES 
Preble Despacio jme 2056 u[:4:00: ESOT Tweens A A, A A 11.32 
ec l 61.04 | .028 |7.74 | .48 |112 | .72 | .17 | .008 |208 l........ 
ROS 55.364 0254 | 7.021 | .4354 | 1.016 | .6531 | .1542 | .0072| 1.8413, 9.30 

ine 086 — 3.41 | .46 196 | .16 | .08 | .035 |4.10  ........ 
Sauntry ........... 56.71 |.078 | 3.08 42 11.77. 3.14 | .07 | .032 [3.71 ' 9.56 
l 63.39 |.o |4.10 | .49 |1.21 16 | .07 | .036 |285 Jano 
Bellers ............ 57.59 |.097 |3.72 | .45 |110 | .14 | .06 | .083 | 2.59 9.15 
l 6.90 |.027 606 | .22 | .92 | .18 | .11 | None. |2383 '........ 
Sparta............. 57.9246 | .02486 | 5.5807 | .2026 | .8472 | .1658 | .1013 | None. | 2.1457 | . 7.91 
65.09 |.039 13.0 | .2 | .70 | .2 19 | .008 |280  ........ 
SIEVEDROU es passus lee .036 |279 | .19 | .65 [| .19 | .18 | .007 |259 7.40 
61.53 | .062 | 5.00 90 l142 ! .31 .05 |Trace. | 3.95 |........ 
Top Brown........ ls 7339 | .05616 | 4.5290 | .8243 | 1.2862 | .2808 | .0453 | Trace. | 3.5779 | 9.42 
61.57 | .068 |4.50 |114 |1.98 — .24 | .15 | .08 |........'........ 
Tubala............ ee .052 | 4.06 {1.08 [1.78 | .2 14 025 NM 10. 00 
63.79 |.037 2.71 | ..0 | .89 , .20 | .17 | .052 (3.91 |........ 

Thompeon ........ 56.23 |.082 2.358 | .43 | .77 | .17 | .148 | .045 | 3.355 | 13.41 
60:547 E A A bens usu: loans ean ome ra Ei A [ceca ees 

Union ............ l BDB 1120998. A AA A E A eese | ES, | 8.11 

MICHIPICOTEN RANGE. 

m he 57 0.105 ¡4.47 |0.10 ¡0.84 |0.15 | 0.10 [0.03 19.09 [........ 
id 55.81 | .100 | 4.259 | .09 - 80 .14 .09 .028 | 8. 66 4.71 


a Estimated analysis for 1901. b Analysis made at mine of season's shipment. 
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IRON-ORE INDUSTRY OF THE VARIOUS STATES DURING 19oo. 
MICHIGAN. 


Michigan continues to be the largest producer, but in 1900 this rank 
was maintained by a narrow margin over Minnesota. 

In the year 1900 Michigan is credited with 9,926,727 long tons, or 
36.03 per cent of the total for the United States, the proportion being 
less than in 1899, when the record was 9,146,157 long tons, or 37.1 per 
_ cent, although the increased production was 780,570 long tons, or 8.5 
per cent. Of the amount mined in 1900, 9,615,904 long tons, or 96.9 
per cent, was red hematite; 174,666 long tons, or 1.7 per cent, mag- 
netite, and 136,157 long tons, or 1.4 per cent, brown hematite. 

In Michigan and other States forming the Lake Superior region a 
portion of the ore mined is manganiferous. 


MINNESOTA. 


All of the 9,834,399 long tons of iron ore produced in 1900 in Min- 
nesota was of the red hematite variety, in which class the State ranked 
first, with 43.3 per cent of the country’s total. It was also 35.7 per 
cent of the aggregate amount of all iron ores mined in the United 
States. The increase over the record of 8,161,289 tons in 1899 was 
1,673,110 long tons, or 20.5 percent. This accounts for over one-half 
of the total increase in production in the United States in 1900. 

Minnesota prior to 1884 had produced no iron ore, but since 1894 
has ranked second, and in seventeen years this State shipped 46,591,257 
long tons, of which two-thirds came from the Mesabi range. 


ALABAMA. 


This State contributed 2,759,247 long tons of iron ore in 1900, giving 
it third place, with 10 per cent of the total for the United States, an 
increase over 1899 of 96,304 long tons, or 3.6 per cent. Of the 1900 
product 1,989,689 long tons, or 72 per cent, was red hematite (in which 
class the State ranked third), and 769,558 long tons, or 28 per cent, 
was brown hematite, placing Alabama second as regards this variety 
of ore. 

The large installation of basic open-hearth furnaces gives promise 
that the utilization of Alabama’s iron-ore resources may be even 
greater in the future than in the past. 


VIRGINIA AND WEST VIRGINIA. 


These two States mined in the year 1900 921,821 long tons of iron 
ore, giving them fourth position. This was an apparent decrease of 
64,655 long tons, or 6.6 per cent, from the 1599 total of 986,476 long 
tons. 
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Of the 1900 production 918,157 long tons was brown hematite ore, 
in which class Virginia ranked first, and the small remainder, 3,664 
long tons, was red hematite. 

Virginia supplied the bulk of the ore, the relatively small output of 
West Virginia being included to maintain the policy of the United 
States Geological Survey to respect individual reports. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


This State ranked fifth in 1900, producing 877,684 long tons of iron 
ore, a decline of 131,643 long tons, or 13 per cent, from the 1,009,327 
long tons mined in the year 1899. 


All four classes of iron ore were produced—600,066 long tons, or 
68.3 per cent, was magnetite; 232,370 long tons, or 26.5 per cent, 


brown hematite; 44,653 long tons, or 5.1 per cent, red hematite, and 
the balance, 595 tons, or 0.1 per cent, carbonate, the State occupying 
in these classes of ove, respectively, first, sixth, eighth, and fourth 
positions. 

Owing to the absence of some minor returns for Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania it is probable that the revised totals for these States will exceed 
somewhat the figures given. 


WISCONSIN. 


Wisconsin took sixth rank as a producer in the year 1900, with 
746,105 long tons, an advance of 166,307 long tons, or 28.7 per cent, 
over the 579,798 long tons mined in 1899. 

The major portion of the total for 1900, viz, 733,312 long tons, was 
red hematite, giving the State fourth place, and the balance, 12,793 
tons, was brown hematite. 


TENNESSEE. 


Tennessee'changed places with Wisconsin in 1890, and ranked seventh, 
with a total of 594,171 long tons, an apparent decline of 37,875 long 
tons, or 6 per cent, from the 1899 total of 632,046 long tons. 

Of this amount 310,387 long tons was brown hematite, and 283,784 
long tons red hematite, giving the State fourth and fifth positions in 
these classes. 

NEW YORK. 


New York and Pennsylvania were the only States which produced 
all four general classes of ore in the year 1900. 

New York’s product consisted of 345,714 long tons of magnetite, 
44,891 tons brown hematite, 44,467 long tons red hematite, and 6,413 
long tons carbonate ores, giving the State second, ninth, ninth, and 
third places, respectively. 

The total, 441,485 long tons, is 2,305 long tons, or one-half of 1 
per cent, less than the 1899 product of 443,790 long tons. New York 
occupied eighth place in 1900. 
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This State ranked ninth in 1900, with a production of 407,084 long 
tons, an increase of 99,527 long tons, or 32.4 per cent, over the 1899 
total of 307,557 long tons. 

The greater portion of the 1900 total, 403,573 tons, was brown hema- 
tite, in which class of ore the State took third place. 

. A considerable amount of this ore was obtained from silver mines, 
and much of it, carrying manganese in varying percentages, was used 
in blast furnaces to produce spiegeleisen in Colorado and Illinois. 


NEW JERSEY. 


New Jersey contributed 344,247 tons of magnetite ore in 1900, giving 
it tenth place as in 1899, but its product was 88,062 long tons, or 34.4 
per cent, more than in 1899, when its record was 256,185 long tons. 

As an instance of the continuance of the New Jersey iron mines the 
record of the Richards mine shows that since its purchase by the 
Thomas Iron Company in 1857 up to December 31, 1900, the total out- 
put has been 1,890,858 long tons, and some ore had been taken from 
this property prior to 1857. 


GEORGIA AND NORTH CAROLINA. 


These two States combined contributed 336,186 long tons of iron ore 
in the year 1900, being 51,822 tons, or 18 per cent, more than the 1899 
total of 284,364 tons. 

Three kinds of ore were mined, viz, 259,863 tons brown hematite, 
55,844 tons red hematite, and 20,479 tons magnetite. 


MONTANA, NEVADA, NEW MEXICO, UTAH, AND WYOMING. 


These Rocky Mountain States, which have been combined so as not 
to make public individual reports, show an advance to 132,277 tons in 
1900, the 1899 total being but 54,148 tons. 

Montana, which mined no iron ore in 1899, is again a contributor. 

Of the total for these States in 1900, 75,673 tons were red hematite, 
52,379 tons of magnetite, and 4,225 tons brown hematite. 

The active exploitation of the red hematite deposits in the vicinity 
of Hartville, Wyo., encourage the expectation that this section will 
continue to grow in importance and become a factor in the iron-ore 
supply of the United States; and the same is also probable of the 
deposit of magnetite and red hematite near Hanover, N. Mex. 

The States in this group possess some deposits which may properly 
be considered as important iron-ore reserves. 


OTHER STATES. 


Of the remaining States, Ohio mined 61,016 tons, all of the carbon- 
ate variety, in which class it stood first. 
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Kentucky, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Texas, and lowa contrib- 
uted brown hematite ores; Missouri, red and brown hematites, and 
Maryland, brown hematite and carbonate ores. 

The recent development of a deposit in northeast Iowa is expected 
to keep this State in the list of iron-ore producers. It is reported 
that this is a brown hematite deposit, lying on a flat limestone, and at 
places claimed to be 100 feet deep. 

The ore is crushed and washed, and is said to be of the following 
analysis when dried at 212°: 


Analysis of Iowa iron ore. 


Ñ Per cent. 
Metallic IOMA oa ie dul a eee a Be 50 to52 
e A eas otha Be E eat eee ce a eee eee eee 10 to 15 
Man Gan CSO a ee bee A woe prins 1] to 1.25 
PHOSPNOFUS ts 0.09 to 0.13 
SUPLE oraraa aoaaa e uVELIONdE SRL qs Seg f$ Slight trace. 


VALUE. 


The total value at the mines of the 27,553,161 long tons of iron ore 
produced in the calendar year 1900 is reported as $66,590,504, an 
average of $2.42 per long ton. This indicates an increase of $1 per 
ton, or 70.4 per cent, over the 1899 value of $1.42 per ton. 

The lowest average value reported per ton was 82 cents in the State 
of Texas, where convict labor is employed in some of the mining 
operations. The highest value was $3.71 per ton in Colorado. 

The production, total value, and average value per ton at the mine, 
by States, is given in the following table: 


Amount and value of iron ores produced. in 1900, by States. 


Produc- | Total value | Value 


Btate. tion. at mines. | per ton. 
Long tona. 

Michigan RAN ao e NE VE 9,926,727 | $28,859, 650 $2.91 
Minnesota. NND CAT 9, 834, 399 24, 384, 393 2. 48 
Ala bams naa a Resa sd eios 2, 759, 247 2, 629, 068 . 95 
Virginia and West Virginia ..............ooooooooococcocccnnnnoo. 921, 821 1, 489, 318 1.62 
Pennsylvania id A tack obese 877, 684 1, 890, 100 2.15 
Wisconsin xt. ii A A shee Siew 746, 105 2,081, 272 2.79 
ONES A A RS 994, 171 669, 087 1.13 
New YOLK AA EP EEDLIROORPIDOF UE aa VH E caw EIU SLE 441, 485 1,103,817 2. 50 
Colorado os 45 da oss sidan ER eS x VER ERR Ed NS Y Lees ase bau se 407, 084 1,510, 831 3.71 
New Jersey lus rau dos cede dati cong ate adds 344, 247 956, 711 2.78 
Georgia and North Carolina..................... ccce eese esee 336, 186 446, 354 1.33 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming ............ 132, 277 202, 480 1.53 
OllO ilex 2Qsaxe A e tuis Cir Rs 61,016 98, 563 1. 62 
Kentucky and Iowa..................-...- c ceeee ee eere rent '55, 057 60, 886 1.11 
MIA UM cius Tous eue eux acia 41, 366 62, 745 1.52 
Connecticut and Massachusetts ............... cere ree eee rere 31, 185 15, 702 2. 43 
Maryland ia desde Saale bx dde se a 26, 223 55, 735 2.13 
Texal. c ou ERR A e Quad eV rase asd dg 16, 881 13, 792 . 82 
OS 27,553,161 | 66,590,504 a2. 42 


a Average. 
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STOCKS. 


The stocks of ore reported on hand at the mines on December 31, 
1900, aggregated 3,709,950 long tons, an increase of 1,389,672 long 
tons, or 60 per cent over the 1899 total of 2,320,278 lony tons. 

The greater portion of this increased stock was held in the Lake 
Superior region (comprising the States of Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin), where the accumulation increased 1,394,770 tons from a 
total of 1,905,148 tons in 1899 to 3,299,918 tons in 1900, the latter rep- 
resenting 88.9 per cent of the total stock reported. 

The large stocks in the Lake Superior region are accounted for by 
the fact that the iron ore which is usually sent to the lower lake ports 
by vessels can not be forwarded in this manner after the close of navi- 
gation, about December 1, hence the mineral won after this date and 
a portion of the previous month’s product is accumulated, the stocks 
increasing in size until the opening of navigation, about May 1. 

The following table gives the reported stock of ore on hand at the 
mines on December 31, 1900, by States: 


Stocks of iron ore on hand at mines December 81, 1900. 


State. Stocks. State. Stocks, 
Long tons. Long tona. 

Michigan’ ases 1,940,420 | Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 

MinrnesotB-.... oos Lua irre aed 1, 084, 354 Utah, and Wyoming................ 5, 750 
Alabama cosas cesses cece IO EIE RES $1,909 | OG is onisr e ne RR ERI e l 36, 930 
Virginia and West Virginia........... 6,000 | Kentucky ..............- ecce 2,760 
Pennsylvania......................... 46,672 | Missouri ....................-- eere eee 104, 992 
WISCONSIN. us e RLRIRSRAW Lee. NAT 275,144 | Connecticut and Massachusetts ...... 4, 438 
Tennessee. ds 8,956 | Maryland ............................ None. : 
New TO PK 91,208 | Texas Loses e a ira 11,000 . 
Colorado 5:255 42x cuoc Me veiithse Reis 800 | Vermont 25s init ra ye ERE ves 150 
New Jersey so et 31,172 ATTEN RR ERE 3, 709, 950 


Georgia and North Carolina .......... 27,295 


PROMINENT IRON-ORE PRODUCERS. 


In the year ending December 31, 1900, 110 mining operations each 
produced 50,000 long tons or over of iron ore, the total for the 110 
being 24,329,567 long tons, or 88.3 per cent of the total for the United 
States, precisely the same proportion as in 1899. The average per 
mine, however, showed a decrease from 242,091 tons in 1899 to 
221,178 tons in 1900. 

Of these mining operations 3 contributed over 1,000,000 long tons; 
2 between 900,000 and 1,000,000 tons; 1 between 500,000 and 900,000 
tons; 2 between 700,000 and 800,000 tons; 1 between 600,000 and 
700,000 tons; 3 between 500,000 and 600,000 tons; 6 between 400,000 
and 500,000 tons; 1 between 300,000 and 400,000 tons; 13 between 
200,000 and 300,000 tons; 35 between 100,000 and 200,000 tons; and 
43 between 50,000 and 100,000 tons. 
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Of thesc mines 42 are situated in Michigan; 31 in Minnesota; 10 in 
Alabama; 6 in Wisconsin; + each in New York and Colorado; 3 each 
in Tennessee, New Jersey, and Virginia; 2 in Pennsylvania, and 1 
each in Georgia and Wyoming. 

Eighty-five of these important mining operations contributed 
21,591,640 long tons of red hematite ore, 15 brown hemitite mines 
yielded 1,342,974 tons, 9 magnetite operations gave 1,234,183 tons, 
and 1 mine contributed a mixture of 157,770 tons of red hematite and 
magnetite. j 

The following table presents a list of the mining operations in the 
United States producing more than 50,000 long tons in 1900, the States 
in which they are located, and the amount produced by each, except 
where the owners objected to such publication, the latter being grouped 


and placed at the end of the table. 


Prominent iron-ore producers in 1900. 


Long tons. 
Fayal. Minnesota serra eta as ada a is SE 1, 300, 000 
Red Mountain Group, Alabama ...............2.-..0-.0-220-2 eee eee 1,172, 421 
Mountain Iron and Rathbun, Minnesota...............-..----------6. 1, 001, 324 
Biwabik, Minnesota .......2.0 0.0200 eee ee ew ee eese rese. 924, 867 
Mahoning No. 2, Minnesota.................. l.l eee eee eee eee eens 910, 870 
Adame, Minnesota- 2x a it ee ere eae ais 834, 476 
Lake Superior, Miehigan ..corrscr dis tea 784, 072 
Chapin -MICHIgaH ol iS 783, 398 
Chandler, Minnesota ..... e: doll cese sace t ee nIes n mu URL CET T d 644, 053 
Oliver Iron Mining Company: 
East Norrie, Michigan ..................... LLL llll. ll... 228, 461 
Norrie, Machigali:2i222l022 0: A 207, 751 
North Norrie, Michigan .......................... LL... 162, 268 
—— —- 598, 480 
Cleveland Hard Ore, Michigan. ..............--.------------- 74,974 
Cleveland Lake, Michigan .......................LL.lll...... 497, 925 
———— 572, 899 
Cornwall, Pennsylvania..................... LL cll lll lll lee rn 558, 718 
Pioneer, Minnesota gests Ste ae 3s II ecu CL M A 492, 393 
Mild ens MJODIp3ll os 489, 625 
Pittsburg and Lake Angeline, Michigan..................LLLL..lll..... 451, 750 
Regent Iron Company, Michigan. .............. 2. LL lll Lll lllllll..u. 433, 836 
Argon MICRAN assess e ss a cM TUE CEU 422, 811 
Pewabie; Michigan oco sce a 419, 604 
Minnesota Iron Company, Minnesota............... LL cell ll Lll Le. 310, 000 
Auburn; Mitinesoid. oou Vieira ER WP ei do 283, 502 
Commodore, Minnesota.................... .ullllll e ee lee esL Ll 269, 989 
Ashland (Hayes), Michigan .......................LlL llle eee een. 269, 350 
Chift's Shaft, Michipálizs rd E emÉ i OE 263, 306 
Genoa, Minnesota ia ideó 262, 562 
Lone Jack and Missabe Mountain, Minnesota ......................... 244, 876 
Pabst; Michigans occtccecevecusondacesecames ION S ENUME tad 241, 493 
Ludington; Michigat< asii id 234, 084 
QJ AAEM cc "RENTE 224, 219 
Sparta. Minnesota 6526.05 cece dardo ds 212, 348 
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Aurora, Michigan . 
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Penn Iron Mining Company, Michigan .............-......--------6-- 


Brown Mining Com 


pany, Tennessee ll 0c. ocEelereR b pias are 


Crystal Balls; chip. ta ocurre ioo eu iD AE a us 


Newport, Michigan 
Hull, Minnesota... 
Ohio, Minnesota... 
Savoy, Minnesota.. 


Franklin, Minnesota 


"o -«- . . . 0. 0.x0nx0n.000.xx.M0:0..-. <<... we ewe << 050. a a <<... .v.>. 


Salisbury, MICDhIEHI cto 


Champion, Michiga 
Republic and West 


A ETC A A 
Republic, Mich. 


Bartow (Georgia Iron and Coal Co.), Georgia ................ LL. l.... 


Spruce Mining Com 
Cary, West Cary, ar 
Cundy, Michigan.. 
Greeley Group, Ala 


Montreal, Wisconsin 
Atlantic, Wisconsin 


Penobscot, Minneso 


Columbia, Michigan 


pany, Minnesota....oooooomomoooocomomoonos. ape 
id Superior, Wisconsin ............. 2... l llli... 
Data tM A eee 


E NR peo" RO atl eas eG net TET RET 


Riverton Group (including Dober, Iron River, and Isabella), Michigan.. 


Elba, Minnesota .. 


Palms, Michigan ... 


...<-.- <<... . 050.0. 0.00.0..0..0«c.00..o-.0.<0.0. a. .«..ooco o $6... » 9 9 9 e o ooo 


* o" ueo»u ^ -"-—"»ot-*-"-— "ooo 9*9 94 5 — " » 9 9-9 ^ -* 9 9 - 9 e. . 


Negaunee, Michigan..........: ll lll ce eee cece ce cece ecw arre rrr 


Russellville, Alabama 


Duluth, Minnesota 
Orient, Colorado .. 


Lillie, Michigan.... 
Pillsbury, Minnesota 


Clifford, Michigan. 


Great Western, Michigan 


Rust, Minnesota .. 


Allegheny Mining Company, Virginia 


Mansfield, Michigai 


Commonwealth, Wisconsin 


Richard, New Jerse 


Burt, Minnesota.... 
Brotherton, Michigan 


Henilock River, Mi 


Clark, Minnesota .. 


Canibria, Michigan 
Sunday Lake, Mich 
Raimund, Alabama 


Shelby, Alabama... 


Rich Pateh, Virgini 
Clifton Iron Compa 


Princeton, Michigan 
Volunteer, Michigan 


o es ts 
O eee teeter Cue LSU C E 


Clip ia 


+92: .- .- 0-0 0000000. 000.0. 050.0.n0onxx0n004%0...%..- 000.0... 00.00. 


A A e LRL eee Bede Se 


A ———— ————— 
QA PESTICIDE 


CEE EE E e E O O E E O O 0. .0.0.0.0o.nx0nx0xxn0000n0.n0.0x0x0x0:0::023 00... E a 


CE EE O E O E E E E E O O O O e 


Port Henry Iron Ore Company, No. 21, New York .................... 


Sunrise, Wvoming 
Wharton Hibernia, 
Lincoln, Michigan 


NEW JOE a aS 


Long tons. 


208, 148 
201, 763 
192, 479 
192, 345 
177, 669 
175, 589 
172, 597 
170, 582 
167, 735 
161, 996 
159, 439 
157,770 
149, 424 
149, 062 
143,537 
140, 967 
140, 618 
139, 307 
137, 175 
135, 714 
135, 591 
133, 035 
132, 118 
131, 396 
129, 534 
129, 166 
126, 694 
126, 406 
125, 295 
123, 755 
119, 940 
116, 547 
116, 334 
108, 471 
97,944 
96, 600 
94, 350 
92, 266 
90, 000 
88, 871 
88, 057 
87, 069 
81, 189 
81; 000 
80, 850 
79,518 
79, 142 
76, 000 
75,505 
73, 791 
73, 663 
73, 268 
73, 220 
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Long tons. 

Magnetic Iron Ore Company, New York.............................. 69, 026 
Loretto, Michigan: tii 65, 858 
Kanawba, Minnesota iia 64, 637 
Iron.Belt, WISCONSIN ri 63, 701 
Imperial Michi panas cap oi seteh Ausser cereal daw sete ones 63, 344 
Sellers, Minnesota. PME oahu tet H—————p 60, 527 
Stevenson, Minnesota caco 59, 374 
Bristol. (Claire), Michigan 0 Goss eeu tee bere a oes 58, 000 
Lower Wood, New Jersey ........................ c. we eee een e ence 55, 977 
Zenith, Minnesota.............................. E AEST E EEE AEE 54, 252 
Scotia, Pennsylvania AA Em 52, 893 
Cölby-MiChi gai ura it 52, 850 
Richmond (Gribben), Michigan........................ Ll lll ll... 51, 302 

e A e ALS TM EUM ITA Lad 22. 993, 563 
Fifteen mines not reported by name.......................... Lll... 1, 336, 004 

TO nis e ousnwaleltudd A usate I MDC LRL E ee 24, 329, 567 


TRANSPORTATION—LAKE SUPERIOR REGION. 


The iron ore of the Lake Superior region, although distant from 
most of the blast furnaces which use them, reach their destination at 
relatively low transportation costs by reason of the long water haul 
upon the Great Lakes, the railroads carrying the ores from the vari- 
ous ranges to their ore docks at the shipping ports of Two Harbors 
and Duluth, Minn., Superior and Ashland, Wis., Marquette, Escanaba, 
and Gladstone, Mich., the first five being located on the shore of Lake 
Superior and the last two on Lake Michigan. 

In the year 1900 Two Harbors continued to hold the lead, with a 
shipment of 4,007,294 long tons, followed by Duluth with 3,888,986 
tons; Escanaba, 3,436,734 tons. The ports of Marquette and Ashland 
were close together, being credited respectively with 2,661,861 tons 
and 2,633,687 tons. Superior follows with 1,522,899 tons, while Glad- 
stone shipped 418,854 tons. 

According to the Cleveland Iron Trade Review the total shipments 
of iron ore from the Lake Superior region in 1900 amounted to 
19,059,393 long tons, of which but 489,078 tons were forwarded by 
rail. The shipments by ports and all rail from 1895 to 1900, inclusive, 
will be found in the following table: 
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Lake shipments of iron ore. 


Shipping port. 1900. 1899. | 1898, | 1897. 1896. 1895. 


Long tona. | Long tons. Long tons. | Long tons. | Long tons. | Long tons. 


Escanaba .........0-0000eeee- 3,436,734 | 3,720,218 | 2,803,513 | 2,302,121 | 2,321,931 | 2,860,172 
Two Harbors. .............--- 4,007,294 | 3,973,733 | 2,693,245 | 2,651,465 | 1,813,992 | 2,118,156 
Duluth.............. eese. 3,888,986 | 3,509,965 | 2,635,262 | 2,376,061 | 1,988,932 | 1,598,788 
Ashland ..............-.eeeu- 2,633,687 | 2,703,447 | 2,391,088 | 2,067,637 | 1,566,236 | 2,350,219 
Marquette ............eeeees- 2,661,861 | 2,733,596 | 2,245,965 | 1,945,519 | 1,564,813 | 1,079,485 
Superior ..................ss. 1,522, 899 878, 942 550, 403 531, 825 167, 245 117, 884 
Gladstone....oommecccccccooo 418, 854 381, 457 335, 956 341,014 220, R87 109,211 

Totales 18,570, 315 | 17, 901,358 | 13,655,432 | 12,215,645 | 9,644,036 | 10,233,910 
All-rail shipments ........... 489, 078 350, 446 369, 241 253, 993 290, 792 195,127 

Grand total ............ 19,059,393 | 18,251,804 | 14,024,673 | 12,469,638 | 9,934,828 | 10,429,037 


The greater part of this ore is sent to lower lake ports, the amount 
so received at these in 1900 being 15,797,787 long tons, the maximum 
record. The difference, 2,772,528 long tons, between this amount and 
the total lake shipments of 18,570,315 tons represents the quantity 
going to the furnaces at Chicago, Ill., and those in Michigan and 
Wisconsin. 

It will be seen from the table given below that Ashtabula, Ohio, 
continues to hold first place as a lower lake receiving port, with Cleve- 
land second, Conneaut third, while Buffalo and Tonawanda, Erie, 
Lorain, and Fairport are closely bunched, followed by Toledo, Huron, 
and Sandusky, in the order named. 

The receipts by Lake Erie ports from 1895 to 1900, according to 
the Iron Trade Review, are as follows: 


Iron ore receipts at Lake Erie ports. 


Port. 1900. | 1899. | 1898. 1897. 1896. 1895. 


Long tons. | Long tons. | Long tona. | Long tons. | Long tons. | Long tons. 


Ashtabula, Ohio ............. 8,709,486 | 3,341,526 | 2,684,563 | 8,001,914 | 2,272,822 2, 474, 791 
Cleveland, Ohio ............. 3,376,644 | 3,222,582 | 2,645,318 | 2,456,704 | 2,313,170 2, 312, 370 
Conneaut, Ohio.............. 2,556,631 | 2,320,696 | 1,404,169 495, 327 827,623 244, 967 
A A oes ERU NE 1,240,715 | 1,309,961 | 1,092,364 | 1,311,526 847, 849 811, 989 
Buffaloand Tonawanda, N.Y.| 1,616,919 | 1,530,016 | 1,075,975 797, 446 545, 101 719, 742 
Fairport, Ohio............... 1, 085, 554 | 1,241,013 912,879 | 1,008,340 941, 446 914,617 
Lorain, Ohio................. 1,090,235 | 1,112,946 536, 086 355, 188 191, 445 214, 219 
Toledo, Ohio................. 645, 147 792, 348 414,012 416, 438 801, 794 260, 730 
Sandusky, Ohio.............. 154, 542 87,499 136, 200 79, 792 58, 667 12, 361 
Huron, Ohio................. 821, 914 263, 600 126, 755 198, 231 226, 515 146, 442 

TO) cias 15,797,787 | 16, 222, 187 | 11,028,321 | 10,120,906 | 8,026, 432 8, 112, 228 


At the lower lake ports and also at Chicago large stocks of ore 
usually accumulate by the close of the shipping season on December 
1, which is reduced by shipments to the blast furnaces during the 
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winter and early spring, although the greater portion is at once taken 
from vessels, loaded on cars, and forwarded direct to the furnaces. 

The ore on hand at lower lake ports December 1, 1900, was 5,904,670 
long tons, the largest on record with the exception of the year 1897. 

Similarly the stock of ore on hand at the opening of navigation on 
May 1, 1901, was the greatest since 1898, that year and 1897 being 
larger. 

The following table gives the ore on hand at lower lake ports from 
December 1, 1895, to December 1, 1900, and at the opening of naviga- 
tion from May 1, 1896, to May 1, 1901, inclusive. 


Stocks of iron ore at lower lake porta, 


At close of navigation, December 1— 


Port. O ANS PRES P : vetas, d PLC. cep. esum 
1895. 1896. 1897. 1898. 1899. ' 1900. 
Long tona. | Long tons. | Long tons. | Long tons. | Long tons. | Long tons. 

Ashtabula, Ohio ............. 1,301,302 | 1,441,666 | 1,835,694 | 1,732,671 | 1,902,598 1, 511, 459 
Cleveland, Ohio.............. 1, 200, 792 1,419,311 1, 478, 355 1,175, 970 1, 200, 806 1,337, 445 
Fairport, Ohio ............... | 605, 470 773, 905 825, 312 719, 794 092, 147 611,717 
A: dss Veco pee ccc | 335, 718 355, 222 484, 871 439, 167 361, 335 480, 734 
Lorain, Ohio ................. | 224, 264 231, 288 317,509 324, 03-4 337, 822 251, 838 
Conneaut, Ohio.............. 292, 460 275, 800 360, 895 288, 101 468, 808 630, 514 
Toledo, Ohio................. 113, 132 115, 959 194, 644 146, 568 186, 422 242,375 
Huron, Ohio ................. 101, 000 200, 075 230, 029 139, 982 164, 480 211.377 
Buffalo, N. Y................. 207,199 82, 267 111,660 121, 620 | 192, 681 232, 100 
Sandusky, Ohio.............. 84,375 59, 491 81,786 48, 500 | 23, 184 95,111 

TO linia Ee 4,415,712 | 4,954,984 | 5,923,755 | 5,136,407 | 5,530, 283 5, 904, 670 


At opening of navigation, May 1— 


Port. ir TN = 
1896 1897 1898. 1899 1900 1901 
Long tons. | Long tons. | Long tona. | Long tons. | Long tons. | Long tons. 

Ashtabula, Ohio ............. 636, 254 926, 865 | 1,031, 441 856, 691 678,789 1, 046, 974 
Cleveland, Ohio.............. 506, 693 979, 705 ! 853, 776 472, 946 3865, 291 806, 119 
Fairport, Ohio ............... 346, 847 480,984 | — 501,592 | 289,417 | 282,298 306, 706 
A AA C RN 137,826 153, 261 | 236, 485 95, 626 97,894 225, 412 
Lorain, Ohio ................. 118, 820 180, 605 158, 797 168, 616 126, 212 140, 562 
Conneaut, Ohio .............. 112, 406 207,094 | —— 69,047 6,115 8, 649 69, 755 
Toledo, Ohio ................. 10, 593 66,337 , 71,726 22,915 92, 616 138, 457 
Huron, Ohio ................. 55, 173 162, 292 143, 170 82, 055 48, 412 135, 043 
Buffalo, N.Y ................. l 16, 644 50, 477 | 53, 081 72, 757 35, 195 118, 007 
Sandusky, Ohio .............. 8, 442 48, 937 48, 800 7,086 4, 300 63, 148 

o ese yewr ieee at 1,949,698 | 3,256,497 | 3,167,915 | 2,073,254 | 1,720,656 | 3,050,183 


! 


SHIPMENTS OF CUBAN IRON ORES. 


As the development of Cuba is of general interest, and as most of 
the iron ore obtained in Cuba finds a market in the United States, the 
following table is presented. It indicates the quantities of ore shipped 
each year by the companies which have been contributors. 
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Production of three iron-ore companies in Cuba. 


Spanish- 
Year. TURA [Sigua Iron | American | eg) 
Company. pany pany. 
Long tone. | Long tons. | Long tons. | Long tons. 

TSM situated bale ale Db Saha memes dees select S e UE 21; 798 AAA |e mnm nocle 21, 798 
i o E A A exo POSTS 81, 106 
IBSÓ ctia EPIS sete i S UU edis eee Pure uita ids mat VID TIO 10. uii heie eeu 111, 710 
IRET Loro DuiA Mega VE A du eh E als Ree P RN OFC n UE pnr E 97,711 
TASS oh UT —————— II i E E aa TOR AO is ene te cur Behe es 198, 040 
TRB orale tiene aaa ead Nope uaa ue UR Hn SE vi A a INS m 256, 278 
il mE O PPP eeewes 362,068 TT € 362, 068 
TROT EP ———— wo (—— ÁO AE 266,871 |o vk etie utere E EE RYE 266, 377 
IS Suec uN beluae d de A eve 322,527 | DRO A 330, 357 
D UNE NORTE NN Bh eet aes TE 348, 863 14:009 oz it 362, 585 
A wed ee a a ee S etd rks herein 150,440 [5 sess ex wes erro ELE ees 150, 440 
1895 ....... Oc CREER 311,053 |............ 74,991 386, 044 
Ds Acc 298,299 |............ 114, 101 412, 400 
IT e QUEE ERR RUN I eq EE | a250,749 |............ b 206, 812 457, 561 
pln T A Risa al i clasts centers art | B3, ROD is ean 80, 225 164, 077 
[o foie ae aaa os De Ed 151, 207.4. A 207,051 368, 758 
1900 3.6. ob cep raso oy t Re tas CLR EO SU Nue a eR pared 101,961 1.2... eases 293, 016 444, 977 

TOU A A eve tee 3, 474, 539 | 21, 852 76, 196 | 4, 472, 587 

a 5,932 long tons sent to Pictou, Nova Scotia. b 51,537 long tons sent to foreign ports. 


From this table it will be seen that the Juragua Iron Company, 
Limited (which made its first shipment of ore in 1884), has furnished 
the most of the ore to date and also the greatest amount in any one 
year, but of late the Spanish-American Iron Company (which made 
its first shipment in 1895) has contributed a larger proportion. 

This latter company has been purchased by the Pennsylvania Steel 
Company, one of the joint owners of the Juragua Iron Company, and 
also interested in the Cuban Steel Ore Company, a new development 
which up to the close of 1900 made no shipments, but which will be a 
producer in 1901, preparatory development work being well advanced. 

The Sigua Iron Company was active in the years 1892 and 1893, but 
since that date the property has been unproductive. 

The Juragua Iron Company, Limited, the Spanish-American Iron 
Company, and the Sigua Iron Company deposits are all located in the 
southeastern portion of the island of Cuba, bordering on the Caribbean 
Sea east of the bay of Santiago de Cuba, while the Cuban Steel Ore 
Company is about 40 miles west of the city of Santiago. 

The total amount of iron ore mined and shipped from Cuba amounts 
to 4,472,587 long tons, all of which, with the exception of some 57,469 
tons, mined in 1897, came to the United States. 


IMPORTS. 


Through the courtesy of the Bureau of Statistics of the United 
States Treasury Department, the following data are presented in 
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regard to the iron ore imported into and exported from the United 
States in the calendar year 1900. From these figures it will be scen 
that the amount brought in amounted to 897,831 long tons, valued at 
$1,303,196, or $1.45 per ton, being an increase of 223,749 tons, or 33.2 
per cent, over the importations in 1899. The importations credited 
to 1900 exceed those of any year since.1891, the valuations given rep- 
resenting the quotations at the port of shipment, but do not include 
freight or import duties. The higher valuations placed on the ores 
from Germany and the United Kingdom is because some of the chemi- 
cal constituents other than iron increased the valuation. 

The table below shows the imports of iron ore in 1900, and the 
valuations by countries, similar figures for 1896-1899 being given for 
the purpose of comparison: 


Quantity and value of iron ores imported into the United States in 1896 to 1900. 


| 1896. 1897. 


Imported from— — -- AN  — ———— 
| Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 


Long tons. Long tons 
A ties Sesditec cases eee et ee pm 380,551 $463,570 383, R20 $454, 709 
lj osi qu —————————— ÁÁ— Ó—ÓÀ | 121, 132 | 230, 879 66, 193 167,878 
French A frien D. orco do Uc no EIE Doce editis | 79,661 | 163,517 3,504 7,785 
Ai ii ad 29,882} 85,661 |............]----- eee 
o A esdeaet Ceskia beu e a | 33, 750 | E coca A 
Newfoundland and Labrador......................... 20,800 | 20, 965 29, 250 29, 431 
United Kingdom.................................-..-- 8,528 ; 23, 155 358 4,091 
Colombia ci dau ev ee Tra REUS A FECE T e RES 8, 150 D:BOU-[. c ies AA 
Portuarias ras RE ER Ne 1, 101 2, 327 9, 612 5,831 
Other countries «macerar e ARIS AREE ETÀ 4,251 6,523 3, 233 9,187 
Total uc oer Avoid sies e nain s ax RR pU E eene 682,806 | 1,036,917 489, 970 678, 912 
1898, 1899. 1900. 
Imported from— —— l ee oe |  —————_——— 
Quantity. Value. |Quantity.| Value. |Quantity.| Value. 
Long tons Long tons Long tons 

|i] n oe 165,623 | $187,721 360,813 | $449,616 | 431,265 | $537, 496 
A RR 13,335 | 34,932 | 145,206 | 339,058 | 253,691 | 494,668 
French AITICA.. ooo else A A A EVEN eS Qe 22, 233 51,746 20, 000 23,536 
li^) eect —— A 1 43,363 | 122,786 18, 951 50, 945 
(Circle A etsene tkecswesseeheuss 7,200 26, 581 16, 765 27,556 23, 350 31, 685 
Newfoundland and Labrador............!. A A eee ie Gu deis 77,970 77,970 | 140,535 142, 685 
United Kingdom......................... 683 5,385 172 994 897 3, 274 
Colombia AA P vera C estés env AP vates dco 8, 000 4, 854 
POrtügal.. o cervo e e r4 Ans ur wea seks MARET IU ORUM A emite RM 
Gennaio x vex E Pas ERE HN I A A A Qus 145 1, 339 
Netherlands, soe esas A A cos eve val A AS 181 854 
Quebec, Ontario, et6.ioie so eov ours A ee Een. A AA 5,588 10, 139 
VeHezueli occ ecosaesexevesbere A, A O Us rosae vEDoaV ees auk 700 1,621 
Sweden and Norway.....................]---- eee A A ETES 25 100 
Other countries .......oooooommmmmoomooo.- l 367 | 929 7,560 | 13,191 |... ees | een 
Total............ ‘Cee sed us wesGaews | 187,208 , 255,548 | 674,082 [1,082,817 | 897,831 | 1,303, 196 
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The largest foreign contributor to the iron-ore supplv of the United 
States was the island of Cuba, where the deposits are controlled by 
United States capitalists. Slightly over a quarter million tons of iron 
ore came from Spain, and 140,535 from Newfoundland and Labrador. 

These countries together furnished 825,494 long tons, or 92 per cent 
of the total. Greece, Algeria, and Italy were the only other countries 
sending over 10,000 tons each. 

An examination of the imports by customs districts demonstrates 
that, as in previous years, the greater portion of the iron ore came to 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, 862,724 tons, or 96 per cent of the total, 
being entered at these ports. 

The statistics by customs districts for the years 1898, 1899, and 1900 
are as follows: 


Imports of iron ore into the United States. 


1898. 1899. 1900. 
Port. SS IR A A AREA METER 
Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. Value. Quantity. | Value. 
Long tona. Long tons. Long tons. 
Baltimore, Md ................. La 144, 213 | $178, 905 333, 258 $516, 888 448,660 | $629, 507 
Delaware A A ses ewes dod. 5,757 7,375 3, 331 5, 305 
Philadelphia, Pa ................. 42, 861 74, 226 330, 594 549, 130 414, 064 589, 749 
New York,N. Y .................. 119 1, 815 120 703 25, 878 63, 540 
Boston, AAA PR seeders cess 75 175 15 71 
Newport News, V&............... 15 G02) cee ce cease osos Qe es es eR es uoi uen 2E 
Total Atlantic ports ....... 187,208 | 255,548 669,804 | 1,074,271 891,948 | 1,288,172 
Cape Vincent, N- Y ...oe iss llocs quedes 195 ASO A leit cou ane 
Buffalo Creek, N.Y ..............].........-.. as 20 52 1, 023 586 
any tio an AAA A AS AA A 2, 456 6,141 
Champlain AA er [eene eue omen 641 1,555 236 520 
Detroit; Mich occ cda 304 168 52 78 
GeNCSEC PA A A A A 211 442 
Oswegatchie, N. AMA A AA 125 260 1,181 2, 064 
Gn AA A PEA PA 1, 03» 2, 045 257 454 
Total lake ports. ...........]............]- --- Lees. 2, 324 4, 569 5, 366 10, 285 
Saluria, Tex. (total Gulf ports)...|..........- |. eese eee 2 jv PM ADRESSE 
Puget Sound,Wash.(total Pacific 
DOL(S) clo ve ree sn A II MA 1,912 3, 746 424 3, 781 
Pittsburg, Pa. (interior port) .....|............].......... 40 244 93 958 


Total imports .............. 187,208 | 255,548 674,082 | 1,082,847 897,831 | 1,303,196 
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EXPORTS. 


Until late years practically all of the iron ore mined in the United 
States, as well as that imported, entered into domestic consumption, 
but since the erection of modern blast furnaces in Canada, some of the 
iron ore from the Lake Superior region has been exported, amounting 
in the year 1900 to 51,460 long tons, valued at $154,756. Some ore 
was also sent to Mexico for use as flux in 1899. 

The exports by customs districts in 1899 and 1900, together with 
the valuation of the ore is as follows: 


| 1900. - 1899, 
Customs district. l————— a — — 
| Quantity. Value. , Quantity. Value. 


F 


| Long tons. Long tons. | 

NARA C MTM mp | 17,857 | $30, 000 
Süperior ios 11,004 $35,213 11, 389 20,012 
A A ls MAE | 38, 485 113, 962 ` 10, 534 22, 465 
Paso ELN a lies 703 2, 930 
Suela e ines MAC MD O DER EHE | 172 823 
Detroit......... DA QUEE Gud Pw ATE COE IUE ELE E : 34 120 7 42 
A IN pup M econ ME E T CNN: | 8 15 
Newport: NewWS.... s ocoedioc ia DEC Pa RE | 8 D. NND PROPER 
Bülalo Creek sociali up p 3 oxrlebiyERC3VAR NER ERE | 120 OOO cs 
Memphremagog ............--see esee n eese een 1, 809 n. 0d co bekes cas Serre 

TOM td las | 51, 460 154, 756 | 10, 665 76, 287 
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IRON AND STEEL AT THE CLOSE OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By James M. Swank, 


General Manager of the American Tron and Steel. Association. 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


The progress of the world’s iron and steel industries in the nine- 
teenth century, full details of which have been presented in previous 
reports, is well illustrated by the statistics which show the measure of 
their development at the close of the century and which will presently 
be given. Every reader of these pages is already familiar with the 
fact that at the beginning of the last century comparatively little iron 
and steel was made in any country. There was but little demand 
for these products. In time railroads became, as they still are, the 
greatest of all the consumers of iron and steel, yet the Stockton and 
Darlington Railroad in England, the first railroad in the world to be 
built for general freight trafic and passenger travel, was not opened 
until 1825. The street railway dates from 1832. The general use of 
iron and steel bridges and iron and steel steamships came later. Next 
followed the general use of steel in the construction of large build- 
ings, especially buildings of great height. Last of all we have the 
steel car for general freight purposes. These are the most prominent 
uses of iron and steel to-day, but simultaneously with the develop- 
ment of these leading uses there has been a constantly increasing 
use of agricultural machinery, textile machinery, mining machinery, 
electrical machinery, machine tools, iron and steel pipe, hardware, 
stoves, shovels, tin plates, wire, and many other articles which are 
made wholly or in part of iron or steel. 

The railroad era began at the close of the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, but it was not until the third quarter of the century 
was well under way that an extraordinary demand for iron and steel 
for railroads and for other than railroad purposes began to manifest 
itself in any progressive country. In our own country we built more 
miles of railroad in 1887 than in any year before or since. The 
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building of iron and steel vessels received a great deal of attention, 
particularly in Great Britain, in the third quarter of the century, but 
it was in the fourth quarter that the greatest progress was made in 
substituting iron and steel ships for wooden ships. As late as 1868 - 
only five iron steamships were built in one year in this country for 
ocean service. We have since built over 100 steel merchant vessels in 
one year, and we have in late years built a magnificent fleet for the 
American Navy, the frames and hulls and armor being of American 
steel. Armor plate for war ships was not made in Great Britain until 
after 1850, but its manufacture was not perfected in any country until 
within the last ten years, while the first contract for American-made 
armor was not made until 1887. Iron and steel buildings, already 
referred to, dute from the third quarter, but they did not receive 
much attention from architects and builders until the fourth quarter, 
while steel cars were virtually unheard of until the century was 
nearing its end. The manufacture of tin plates was not introduced 
into the United States, except experimentally, until 1890. 

In a word, while the nineteenth century witnessed the development 
of the iron age, which was succeeded before its close by the steel age, 
it would be more exact to say that the last year of the first quarter of 
the century, when the railroad era began, witnessed only the begin- 
ning of this development, and that the last quarter has seen its ripest 
fruits, even the last few years of the last quarter. 

The rapid growth of the world’s iron and steel industries in the nine- 
teenth century, particularly in its last quarter, could have been possi- 
ble only by substituting improved methods of manufacture for the 
slow and expensive methods that were in use at its beginning. The 
railroads of to-day could not have been supplied with one-half of the 
rails they need, indeed the half of these roads would never have been 
built, if the invention in 1855 and 1856 of the Bessemer process for 
making steel had not resulted in giving to the world steel rails which 
would last longer and could be much more cheaply and rapidly made 
than the rails that were made of puddled iron. Nor could the steel 
that is used to-day in such large quantities for various structural 
purposes—bridges, buildings, ships, cars, etc.—have been made at all 
but for the invention of the Bessemer process and its companion, the 
Siemens open-hearth process, the latter process dating from 1864. Nor 
could the pig iron that has been required by the Bessemer and open- 
hearth processes have been supplied, not even the half of it, if reliance 
had been placed upon the small furnaces, the lean ores, and the char- 
coal fuel that were in common use less than a hundred years ago. 

The modern blast furnace, with its immense blowing engines, its 
hot-blast stoves, its rich ores, and its mineral fuel to smelt them, has 
been a powerful factor in the present marvelous development of the 
world’s iron and steel industries. It could not, however, have become 
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this powerful agent if an abundance of iron ores and mineral fuel had 
not been readily obtainable. Great Britain early found at home the 
coke she needed for her blast furnaces; her Durham coke is not excelled 
anywhere; and when she began to make steel in her Bessemer convert- 
ers and open-hearth furnaces she drew upon Spain and other Mediter- 
ranean countries for a large part of the ores that would make pig iron 
suitable for these new processes. Germany has found within the last 
twenty years that she could make pig iron from her phosphoric ores 
that could be converted into steel by the basic modification of the 
Bessemer process, and she has well utilized her resources. Other con- 
tinental countries have built up extensive steel industries by the Bes- 
semer and open-hearth processes, some of them, like Great Britain, 
largely importing their supplies of iron ore, and some of them also 
importing coal and coke. But in the United States nature has been 
lavish in her supply of all the raw materials that are needed in the 
manufacture of steel, except perhaps the ores of manganese and of 
nickel. Iron ores and bituminous coal are found in many States, and 
anthracite coal is found in Pennsylvania, all in most generous quanti- 
ties. In the second quarter of the nineteenth century we successfully 
introduced anthracite coal and bituminous coke in the blast furnace, 
and in the same period the iron ores of Lake Superior were discovered. 
Our Lake Superior and Cornwall ores were early found to be well 
adapted to the manufacture of Bessemer steel by the original proeess, 
and also of open-hearth steel, and our Connellsville and Pocahontas 
coke are equaled in physical and chemical properties only by the Dur- 
ham coke of England. 

The first shipment of iron ore from the Lake Superior region was 
made in 1850, but it was not until 1860 that the shipments of Lake 
Superior ore annually exceeded 100,000 tons. Neither Connellsville 
coke nor any other coke exerted an appreciable influence upon the 
manufacture of pig iron in this country until after 1850. These dates 
show how late in the last centurv we began to utilize the raw materials 
that now have a world-wide reputation. There is apparently no limit 
to the supply of rich and pure iron ores in the Lake Superior region 
and elsewhere in this country, and we have boundless deposits of good 
coking coal that are here and there being drawn upon to supplement 
the coke from the Connellsville basin and the Pocahontas field, neither 
of which favorite sources of supply will be exhausted for many years 
to come. Many of our rolling mills have been greatly favored with 
an abundant supply of natural gas, the use of this ideal fuel having 
commenced in 1874, at the close of the third quarter of the century 
under consideration. No other country possesses in such abundance 
the raw materials for the manufacture of steel as the United States; 
and no other country has developed a more skillful or more enterpris- 
ing class of iron and steel makers thin our own. Our blast furnaces, 
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our Bessemer steel works, our open-hearth furnaces, our iron and 
steel rolling mills, our tin-plate works, and our appliances for mining 
&nd shipping iron ore and coal are the best that the world has yet 
seen, and they are constantly receiving the unstinted praise of our 
European rivals. 

While great progress has been made in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century in the development of the world's iron and steel 
industries, the most notable progress has been made in the United 
States. This country to-day leads all other countries in the production 
of iron and steel. This prominence in the manufacture of these arti- 
cles is only in part due to the bóunty of nature in providing liberal 
supplies of the raw materials needed; it is largely the result of friendly 
legislation by the General Government, first, in more firmly establish- 
ing in 1861 the protective-tariff policy, which has since been effectively 
maintained with but brief interruptions, and, second, in adopting at 
about the same time the policy of liberal grants of land to railroad 
companies. Through the operation of the protective policy the home 
market has been preserved for the home producers of iron and steel 
and of all articles made from them, and through the operation of the 
land-grant system, supplemented by the homestead policy, thousands 
of miles of railroad have been built in the Western States and Terri- 
tories that otherwise would not have been constructed. With the 
building of these railroads the population of these States and Terri- 
tories has been greatly increased, the consumption of iron and steel and 
of other manufactured products has been enlarged, our vast mineral 
resources have been discovered and developed, and the whole country 
has been enriched. "Thousands of new farms have been opened, our 
agricultural products have been many times multiplied, and both home 
and foreign markets for the sale of our surplus crops have been easily 
and cheaply reached. 

But many of these railroads could not have been built if our pro- 
tective-tariff policy had not built up our iron-rail industry in the third 
quarter of the century and our steel-rail industry in the fourth quar- 
ter. Until we began to make our own iron rails, and afterwards our 
own steel rails, foreign manufacturers charged us excessive prices for 
such rails as we could afford to import. Both the industries mentioned 
had at the first to struggle for their very existence against foreign com- 
petition, the early duties on foreign iron rails and afterwards on foreign 
steel rails not being sufficiently protective, but in the end the control 
of the home market was gained, the production of rails increased 
enormously, and the prices were steadily reduced. In the meantime, 
as the direct result of the home competition which the protective 
poliey had encouraged, the production of all other articles of iron and 
steel greatly increased and their prices were also reduced, mines of 
iron ore and coal were opened which would otherwise have lain dor- 
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mant, and a greatly enlarged home market for all the products of the 
farm was created. 

After all that has been said, however, of our wealth of natural 
resources for the production of iron and steel and of the influence of the 
protective policy and the land-grant system in promoting their manu- 
facture, the truth of history requires that it be distinctly and positively 
stated that all the advantages above noted would have failed to give 
to our country in the last quarter of the nineteenth century steel rails 
and steel in other forms as cheaply and abundantly as they have been 
supplied if these advantages had not been supplemented hy the con- 
structive and executive abilities and the persistent energy of American 
manufacturers and the inventive genius and technical skill of American 
engineers and mechanics. The courage of our iron and steel manu- 
facturers in entering upon new enterprises of the greatest magnitude 
and the skill displayed by our engineers and mechanics in attaining 
important and valuable metallurgical results must be a constant mar- 
vel to every student of our country’s industrial development. 

Steel rails afford a good illustration of the marvelous energy and 
superior skill which have been displayed in the manufacture of iron 
and steel in our country in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
The first experimental steel rails ever made in the United States were 
rolled at Chicago in 1865, but our Bessemer steel industry at first 
made such slow progress, owing to foreign competition and the preju- 
dice in favor of iron rails, that the whole country made only 259,699 
tons of steel rails in 1875. -Soon afterwards, however, American 
energy and skill produced most wonderful results. In 1879 we made 
more Bessemer steel rails than Great Britain. In 1881 we made 
1,187,770 tons of steel rails and in 1887 we made 2,101,904 tons, and 
we have since increased these figures. Great Britain’s largest produc- 
tion of Bessemer steel rails was in 1882, when she made 1,235,785 tons. 
From 1867 to 1900, both years included, we made 33,064,467 tons of 
Bessemer steel rails, an average of almost 1,000,000 tons a year, of 
which 15,668,101 tons were made in the last ten years. 


CHRONOLOGICAL RECORD. 


We now present a chronological record of the leading events in the 
development of the iron and steel industries of the United States down 
to the close of the nineteenth century. In this record special promi- 
nence is given to the beginning of the iron industry in the original 
thirteen colonies and in the more important iron-producing States that 
were admitted into the Union after the Revolution; also to the intro- 
duction of improved processes and of the best or of newly discovered 
raw materials in the manufacture of iron and steel; also to the begin- 
ning of railroad building in the United States and to associated railroad 
events; also to early iron and steel shipbuilding and bridge building 
in the United States. 
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1619.—In this year the Virginia Company sent to Virginia a number 
of persons who were skilled in the manufacture of iron to ‘‘set up 
three iron works" in the colony. The enterprise was undertaken in 
that year and the works were located on Falling Creek, a tributary of 
the James River. 

1620.—In this year, as stated by Beverley in his History of Virginia 
“an iron work at Falling Creek in James River” was set up, “where 
they made proof of good iron oar." In this and the following year the 
enterprise languished. On March 22, 1622, the works were destroyed 
by the Indians and all the workmen were massacred. "The works were 
not rebuilt. 

1642.—In this year “The Company of Undertakers for the Iron 
Works” in the province of Massachusetts Bay, consisting of eleven 
English gentlemen, was organized with a capital of £1,000. 

1643.—In his History of Lynn (1844) Alonzo Lewis says that in 1643 
“Mr. John Winthrop, jr., came from England with workmen and 
stock to the amount of one thousand pounds for commencing the work. 
A foundry was erected on the western bank of Saugus River,” at Lynn, 
in Massachusetts. This foundry was a small blast furnace, completed 
in 1645. It was the first successful iron enterprise in the thirteen colo- 
nies. Bog ore was used. For a hundred years after its settlement in 
1620 Massachusetts was the chief seat of the iron industry on this 
continent. 

1645.—A small iron pot, holding about a quart, which is still pre- 
served, was cast at the Lynn foundry in 1645. It was the first iron 
article made from native ore in America. 

1658.—In 1658 Capt. Thomas Clarke, in company with John Win- 
throp and others, put in operation an **iron worke" at New Haven, 
Conn. This enterprise embraced a blast furnace and a refinery forge. 

1675.— Rhode Island made iron soon after its settlement, in 1636, 
certainly at Pawtucket and elsewhere as early as 1675, when a forge 
at Pawtucket, erected by Joseph Jenks, jr., was destroyed by the In- 
dians in the Wampanoag war, as well as other iron works and infant 
enterprises. 

1679.—In the Statistics of Coal, by Richard Cowling Taylor, pub- 
lished in 1848, it is stated that the earliest historic mention of coal in 
this country is by the French Jesuit missionary, Father Hennepin, 
who saw traces of bituminous coal on the Illinois River in 1679. In 
his journal he marks the site of a “cole mine” above Fort Crevecceur, 
near the present town of Ottawa, lll. 

1682.—In an account of the province of East Jersey, published by 
the proprietors in 1682, it is stated that “there is already a smelting 
furnace and forge set up in this colony, where is made good iron, 
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which is of great benefit to the country." This enterprise was located 
at Tinton Falls, in Monmouth County, N. J. 

1692.—In 1692 we find the first mention of iron having been made 
in Pennsylvania. It is contained in a metrical composition entitled 
A Short Description of Pennsylvania, by Richard Frame, which was 
printed and sold by William Bradford in Philadelphia in 1692. Frame 
says that at **a certain place about some forty pound" of iron had then 
been made. This was doubtless an experimental enterprise. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


1703.—Abraham Lincoln’s paternal ancestry was identified with the 
manufacture of iron in Massachusetts. The head of the American 
branch of his father’s family, Samuel Lincoln, emigrated in 1637 from 
Norwich, England, to Massachusetts. Mordecai Lincoln, son of Sam- 
uel, born at Hingham on June 14, 1657, followed the trade of a black- 
smith at Hull, from which place he removed to Scituate, where **he 
built a spacious house and was a large contributor toward the erection 
of the iron works at Bound Brook” in 1703. These works made 
wrought iron directly from the ore. Mordecai Lincoln had two sons, 
Mordecai, jr., and Abraham, who settled in Berks County, Pa. Mor- 
decai, jr., was the great-great-grandfather of Abraham Lincoln. 

1710.—The first slitting mill in the colonies for slitting nail rods is 
said by tradition to have been erected at Milton, in Norfolk County, 
Mass., as early as 1710. Nails were made by blacksmiths and others 
from these nail rods, sometimes in chimney corners. 

1716.—After the failure of the enterprise on Falling Creek no suc- 
cessful effort was made to revive the iron industry in Virginia until 
after the beginning of the succeeding century, when Governor Alex- 
ander Spotswood and his associates built a furnace in Spottsylvania 
County, about 10 miles northwest of Fredericksburg, in 1715 or 1716. 
It was soon followed by other furnaces. 

1716. —The first ironworks in Maryland were probably erected in 
Cecil County, at the head of Chesapeake Bay. A bloomery at North- 
east, on Northeast River, erected previous to 1716, probably formed 
the pioneer iron enterprise. 

1716.—Pool forge, on Manatawney isek, in Berks County, Pa., 
was established in 1716 by Thomas Rutter, and was the first iron enter- 
prise in Pennsylvania of which any record has been preserved. Mrs. 
James, in her Memorial of Thomas Potts, Junior, says that Rutter 
was un English Quaker who was a resident of Philadelphia in 1685. 

1717.—Exportation of bar iron from the American colonies began 
in this year, when 2 tons were sent to England from the British West 
India islands of Nevis and St. Christopher, but it had evidently been 
taken there from one of the Atlantic coast colonies. 
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1722.—Sir William Keith established on Christiana Creek, in Dela- 
ware, a forge for the manufacture of bar iron. It was probably built 
between 1722 and 1726. It was soon followed by Abbington furnace, 
built about 1727. 

1722.—In 1722 Joseph Farmer, an ironmaster, of England, and his 
associates, afterwards known as the Principio Company, commenced 
the erection of a furnace on Talbot's manor, in Cecil County, near the 
mouth of Principio Creek, in Maryland, which was finished in 1724 
and was followed by a forge which was completed in 1725, both works 
being built and afterwards operated for the company by John Eng- 
land. This company afterwards owned many furnaces in Maryland 
and Virginia. 

1728.—In 1728 James Logan wrote that *' there are four furnaces in 
blast in the colony” of Pennsylvania. Colebrookdale and Durham 
were two of these furnaces, but the names of the others are in doubt. 

1728.—Scrivenor says that in 1728-29 there were imported into Eng- 
land from ** Carolina? 1 ton and 1 hundredweight of pig iron, and that 
in 1734 there were imported 2 quarters and 12 pounds of bar iron. 
These dates fix the erection of ironworks in North Carolina as early as 
1728, soon after which year there were many furnaces and forges in 
North Carolina. Hoes made in Virginia and “Carolina” were sold in 
New York long before the Revolution. 

1728.—Connecticut was probably the first of the colonies to make 
steel. In 1728 Samuel Higley, of Simsbury, and Joseph Dewey, of 
Hebron, in Hartford County, represented to the Legislature that the 
first-named had, ‘‘ with great pains and cost, found out and obtained a 
curious art, by which to convert, change, or transmute common iron 
into good steel, sufficient for any use, and was the very first that ever 
performed such an operation in America." The certificates of several 
smiths who had made a trial of the steel and pronounced it good were 
produced. It was doubtless cementation steel. 

1732.—Augustine Washington, the father of George Washington, 
was engaged in 1732 in making pig iron at Accokeek furnace, in 
Stafford County, Va., about 15 miles from Fredericksburg, when his 
famous son was born. This furnace had been built by the Principio 
Company, composed of English capitalists, as early as 1726, on land 
owned by Augustine Washington, aggregating about 1,600 acres and 
containing iron ore, Mr. Washington becoming the owner of one-sixth 
of the furnace property in consideration of the transfer of his land to 
the company. 

1734.—As early as 1734 a bloomery forge was erected at Lime Rock, 
in Litchfield County, Conn., by Thomas Lamb, which produced from 
500 to 700 pounds of iron per day. A blast furnace was afterwards 
added to this forge. 
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1735.—In this year Samuel Waldo erected a furnace and foundry 
on the Pawtuxet Hiver, in Rhode Island, which were afterwards 
known as Hope furnace. 

1740.—The first ironworks in New York were *“set up” a short time 
prior to 1740, on Ancram Creek, in Columbia County, about 14 miles 
east of the Hudson River, by Philip Livingston, the owner of the 
Livingston manor and the father of Philip, the signer of the Declara- 
tion of- Independence. 

1750.—The iron industry of New Hampshire probably dates from 
about 1750, when several bog-ore bloomeries were in existence on 
Lamper Eel River, but were soon discontinued. About the time of 
the Revolution there were a few other bloomeries in operation in New 
Hampshire. 

1750.—In 1750 it was officially reported that there was then in Mas- 
sachusetts ‘‘ one furnace for making steel,” but its location is not given. 
Cementation steel was doubtless made. 

1750.—The Virginia coal mines were probably the first that were 
worked in America. Bituminous mines were opened and operated on 
the James River, in Chesterfield County, probably about 1750. In 
July, 1766, in the Virginia Gazette, Samuel Duval advertises coal for 
sale at Rockett's, a lower landing of Richmond, at 12d. per bushel, 
‘equal to Newcastle coal.” 

1766.—Anthracite coal was discovered in the Wyoming Valley as 
early as 1766. James Tilghman, of Philadelphia, addressed a letter to 
the Proprietaries, Thomas and Richard Penn, on the 14th of August, 
1766, in which he stated that Colonel Francis had gone ‘‘ up the N.E. 
Branch as far as Wyoming, where he says there is a considerable body 
of good land and a very great fund of coal in the hills.” It is claimed 
that in 1768 or 1769 two of the settlers in the valley, being two 
brothers named Gore, from Connecticut, who were blacksmiths, were 
the first persons in this country to use anthracite coal, using it in a 
forge fire. 

1770.—A rolling and slitting mill was built at Old Boonton, in 
Morris County, N. J., before the Revolution, probably about 1770, by 
a member of the Ogden family. A more successful enterprise of the 
same kind was established at Dover, in the same county, about 1792, 
by Israel Canfield and Jacob Losey. 

1770.—In this year the American colonies exported 6,017 tons 
of pig iron, valued at $145,628; 2,463 tons of bar iron, valued at 
$178,891; 2 tons of castings, valued at $158, and 8 tons of wrought 
iron, valued at $810. 

17 73.—According to Dr. Ramsay, the first ironworks in South Car- 
olina were erected by Mr. Buffington in 1773, but they were destroyed 
by the Tories during the Revolution. Other iron enterprises were 
undertaken in this State after the Revolution. In the census year 1840 
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there were 4 active furnaces in South Carolina and 9 bloomeries, 
forges, and rolling mills. In 1856 South Carolina had 8 furnaces—1 
in York, 1 in Union, and 6 in Spartanburg County, and in the same 
year the State had 3 small rolling mills. All these enterprises have 
long been abandoned. | 

1775.—About this year a few bloomeries were erected in M*'xe and 
Vermont. A few furnaces were afterwards erected in these States 
and many bloomeries in Vermont. All have disappeared. 

1777.—Arnold’s History of the State of Rhode Island says: ‘‘It is 
said that the first cold-cut nail in the world was made in 1777 by 
Jeremiah Wilkinson, of Cumberland, R. I., who died in 1832, at the 
advanced age of 90 years." 

1790. —Jacob Perkins, of Newburyport, Mass., invented, about 1790, 
his nail-cutting machine, which was patented in 1795 and was speedily 
followed by other inventions for the same purpose. 

1790. —The first settlers of Tennessee erected ironworks soon after 
the close of the Revolution. A bloomery was built in 1790 at Embre- 
ville, in Washington County, and another at Elizabethton, on Doe 
River, in Carter County, about 1795. Wagner’s bloomery, on Roane 
Creek, in Johnson County, was built in this year, and a bloomery was 
also erected on Camp Creek, in Greene County, in 1797. 

1791.—The first iron enterprise in Kentucky was Bourbon furnace, 
often called Slate furnace, which was built in 1791 on Slate Creek, a 
branch of Licking River, in Bath County, then Bourbon, and about 2 
miles southeast of Owingsville. 

1792.—A small blast furnace was built in this year by George An- 
shutz, a native of Alsace, on Twomile Run, now Shady Side, in Pitts- 
burg. In 1794 it was abandoned for want of ore. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


1801.—About 1801 the long celebrated Champlain iron district in 
New York was developed and many Catalan forges as well as furnaces 
and a few rolling mills were soon afterwards built. The forges were 
true Catalan forges, which converted the rich ores of the district into 
blooms and billets, chiefly by water power. They were, however, of 
an improved type. In later years the blast was heated, which was 
never done with the old Catalan forge. As late as 1883 there were 27 
of these forges, with 171 fires, but in 1890 there were only 14, with 
102 fires. In 1900 only one forge was in existence and active—Stand- 
ish Forge, in Clinton County, equipped with 18 fires and using steam 
power. i 

1802.—Catalan forges, or bloomeries, were built in northern New 
Jersey long before the Revolution. Many of them were blown by the 
trompe or water blast. In 1795 Morse mentions ‘“‘ about thirty forges” 
in northern New Jersey, and in 1802 a memorial to Congress says that 
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there were then in existence 150 of these forges. There are now no 
Catalan forges left in New Jersey, and only two in the whole country, 
referred to elsewhere. 

1803.—The beginning of the iron industry of Ohio dates from 1803, 
in which year its first furnace, Hopewell, was commenced by Daniel 
Eaton, and in 1804 it was finished. The furnace stood on the west 
side of Yellow Creek, about 14 miles from its junction with the 
Mahoning River, in the township of Poland, in Mahoning County. 

1807.—The first railroads in the United States were built to haul 
gravel, stone, coal, and other heavy materials, and were all short. 
Strictly speaking they were tramroads and not railroads. One of these 
was built on Beacon Hill, in Boston, by Silas Whitney, in 1807; 
another by Thomas Leiper, in Delaware County, Pa., in 1809; and 
another at Bear Creek furnace, in Armstrong County, Pa., in 1818. 
The tracks of these roads were composed of wooden rails. Other . 
short railroads for similar service soon followed, but the wooden rails 
were strapped with flat iron bars. Steam power was not used on any 
American railroad until 1829. 

1810.—The census statistics for 1810, published in 1814, gave the 
production of cast iron in the census year as 53,908 long tons. 

1810.—The production of steel in the census year 1810 was 917 tons. 

1810.—In the census of 1810 Tench Coxe mentions a nailery in 
Indiana Territory which produced in that year 20,000 pounds of nails, 
valued at $4,000. He does not locate this enterprise. 

1810.—In 1810 there was a bloomery in Warren County, a forge in 
Elbert County, and a nailery in Chatham County, Ga. Two of these 
enterprises were near the Atlantic coast, and were doubtless among 
the first of their kind in the State, dating probably from about 1790. 

1810.-—On June 27, 1810, Clemens Rentgen, a native of the Palati- 
nate, in Germany, obtained a patent from the United States Govern- 
ment for '* rolling iron round, for ship bolts and other uses,” which 
invention was put to practical use at Mr. Rentgen's Pikeland works 
in Chester County, Pa., in 1812 and 1813, in which years he rolled 
round iron, some of which was for the Navy Department at Washing- 
ton. We do not learn that he ever rolled flat bars. 

1812.— The first rolling mill at Pittsburg was built in 1811 and 1812 
by Christopher Cowan, a Scotch-Irishman, and called the Pittsburg 
rolling mill. This mill had no puddling furnaces. It stood at the 
intersection of Penn street and Cecil's alley, where the fourth ward 
schoolhouse was afterwards built. 

1816. — Wire fences were in limited use in the neighborhood of Phila- 
delphia as far back as 1816. The wire used was manufactured by 
White & Hazard at their wire works at the Falls of Schuylkill. 

1816.—The first rolling mill erected in the United States to puddle 
iron and roll flat iron bars was built by Isaac Meason in 1816 and 1817 
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at Plumsock, on Redstone Creek, about midway between Connellsville 
and Brownsville, in Fayette County, Pa. 

1816.—The celebrated iron district in Iron and St. Pangi counties, 
Mo., which embraces Iron Mountain and Pilot Knob, appears to have 
contained the first iron enterprise in this State, which embraced a 
furnace and forge built on Stouts Creek, in Iron County, in 1815 or 
1816. 

1816.—A bout 1810 Isaac Pennock built Brandy wine rolling mill at 
Coatesville, Pa., which was purchased from him about 1816 by 
Dr. Charles Lukens, who had been employed at the Federal slitting 
mill, a neighboring enterprise. The first boiler plates made in the 
United States were rolled at this mill by Dr. Lukens some time prior 
to his death, which occurred in 1825. 

1816.—In his History of Philadelphia (1884) Thompson Westcott says 
. that the first wire suspension bridge in the United States, if not in the 
world, was thrown across the Schuylkill River, near the Falls of Schuyl- 
kill, in Philadelphia, in 1816. Its use was necessarily restricted to 
foot passengers, and only eight passengers were allowed to be on the 
footway at one time. 

1818.— The oldest furnace in Alabama mentioned by Lesley was 
built about 1818 a few miles west of Russellville, in Franklin County, 
and abandoned in1827. A furnace was built at Polksville, in Calhoun 
County, in 1843; and Shelby furnace, at Shelby, in Shelby County, 
was built in 1848. 

1820.—The production of pig iron this year is estimated by early 
' statisticians to have amounted to only 20,000 tons, the iron industry 
being greatly depressed. Official and other authoritative statistics for 
this year are lacking. 

1825.—The first bar iron made in New England was made at the 
Boston iron works, on the mill-dam in Boston, in 1825. 

1827.—On February 28, 1827, the Maryland Legislature granted a 
charter for the construction of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, which 
was the first railroad in the United States that was opened for the con- 
veyance of passengers. Its construction was commenced on July 4 
1828, the venerable Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, laying the corner- 
stone. In 1829 the track was finished to Vinegar Hill, & distance of 
about 7 miles. Horse power was at first used. The roud was opened 
for travel from Baltimore to Ellicotts Mills, a distance of 13 miles, on 
May 24, 1830, and to Harpers Ferry on December 1, 1834. The Wash- 
ington Branch was opened from Relay to Bladensburg on July 20, 
1834, and to Washington City on August 25, 1834. 

1829.—The first locomotive to run upon an American railroad was 
the Stourbridge Lion. It was first used at Honesdale, in Wayne 
County, Pa., on Saturday, August 8, 1829, on the coal railroad of the 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company. The Stourbridge Lion was 
built in England and weighed about 6 tons. 
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1830.— The production of pig iron this year was 165,000 tons. 

1830.—The T rail was invented in this year by Robert L. Stevens, 
the president and engineer of the Camden and South Amboy Railroad 
and Transportation Company, and T rails were made in Wales in 
1830, on Mr. Stevens's order, and laid down on a part of his road in 
1831. The rails were rolled at the Dowlais iron works, at Dowlais, 
Glamorganshire. 

1830. —The first locomotive built in the United States and used on a 
railroad was the Tom Thumb, which was built by Peter Cooper at 
Baltimore and successfully experimented with on the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad in August, 1830. Mr. Cooper was his own engineer. 
Strictly speaking the Tom Thumb was only a working model, weigh- 
ing less than a ton. 

1830.—The first American locomotive that was built for actual serv- 
ice was the Best Friend of Charleston, which was built at the West 
Point foundry, in New York City, for the Charleston and Hamburg 
Railroad, and was successfully put in use on that road in December, 
1830. 

1830.—In 1830 only 23 miles of railroad were in operation in the 
United States; in 1840 there were 2,818 miles; in 1850 there were 
9,021 miles; in 1860 there were 30,626 miles; in 1870 there were 
52,922 miles; in 1880 there were 93,296 miles; in 1890 there were 
166,698 miles; and in 1899 there were 189,295 miles. 

1832.—Crucible steel of the best quality was first made in the United 
States in this year in commercial quantities at Cincinnati by Dr. Will- 
iam Garrard and his brother, John H. Garrard, entirely from Ameri- 
can materials. Their works were called the Cincinnati steel works. 

1532.—In Brown's History of the First Locomotives in America it is 
stated that ‘*the first charter for what are termed city passenger or 
horse railroads was obtained in the city of New York, and known as 
the New York and Harlem, and this was the first road of the kind ever 
constructed, and was opened in 1832. No other road of the kind was 
completed till 1852, when the Sixth avenue was opened to the public.” 

1834.—The first practical application of the hot blast to the manu- 
facture of pig iron in this country was made at Oxford Furnace, in 
New Jersey, in 1834, by William Henry, the manager. The waste 
heat at the tymp passed over the surface of a nest of small cast-iron 
pipes, through which the blast was conveyed to the furnace. The 
temperature was raised to 250° F., and the product of the furnace was 
increased about 10 per cent. In 1835 a hot-blast oven, containing cast- 
iron arched pipes, was placed on the top of the stack by Mr. Henry 
and heated by the flame from the tunnel head. By this means the 
temperature of the blast was raised to 500°. The fuel used was char- 
coal. 
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1834.—Bituminous coal in Alabama was first observed in this year 
by Dr. Alexander Jones, of Mobile. > 

1835.—The first puddling done in New England was at Boston, on 
the mill-dam, by Lyman, Ralston & Co., in 1835. 

1835.—The first successful use of coke in the blast furnace in the 
United States was accomplished by William Firmstone, at Mary Ann 
furnace, in Huntingdon County, Pa., in 1835. 

1835.—The machine-made horseshoe was patented by Henry Burden, 
of Troy, N. Y., in 1835. Other horseshoe patents were issued to him 
in 1843, 1857, and 1862. Mr. Burden was also the inventor of the 
hook-headed spike and of the Burden rotary squeezer, the latter in 
1840. 

1839.—In 1839 a small charcoal furnace was built 4 miles northwest 
of Elizabethtown, in Hardin County, Ill. This is the first furnace in 
the State of which there is any record. 

1839.—On October 19, 1839, Pioneer furnace, at Pottsville, Pa., 
built by William Lyman, of Boston, and others, under the auspices of 
Burd Patterson, of Pottsville, was successfully blown in with anthra- 
cite fuel by Benjamin Perry and ran for about three months, making 
about 28 tons of foundry iron a week. This was the first use of 
anchracite fuel in the blast furnace in the United States that was 
attended with a fair degree of success. 

1840.—On July 3, 1840, the first furnace of the Lehigh Crane Iron 
Company, at Catasauqua, Pa., was successfully blown in by David 
Thomas, who had superintended its construction. Its first cast was 
made on July 4. From the first this furnace produced 50 tons a week 
of good foundry iron. Four other furnaces built by Mr. Thomas for 
the same company at Catasauqua soon followed the first furnace. The 
first furnace built and blown in by him was the first of all the early 
anthracite furnaces that was completely successful, both from an 
engineering and a commercial standpoint. It continued in operation 
for some time. 

1840. —The production of pig iron this year was 286,903 tons. 

1840.— Indiana possessed a small charcoal-iron industry before 1840. 
In that year the census mentions a furnace in Jefferson County, 1 in 
Parke, 1 in Vigo, 1 in Vermilion, and 3 in Wayne County, the total 
product being 810 tons of “cast iron.” A forge in Fulton County, 
producing 20 tons of ‘‘bar iron,” is also mentioned. Bog ores were 
used. 

1840. —In 1840 the census reported that 601 tons of **cast iron? had 
that year been produced in 15 ““furnaces” in Michigan, all in the 
southern part of the State. Some of these ““furnaces” were undoubt- 
edly foundries, which obtained pig iron from Ohio and other neigh- 
boring States; others used bog ores. 

1840.— The census of 1840 mentions a furnace in ** Milwaukee town,” 
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Wisconsin, which produced 3 tons of iron in that year. This was 
- probably a small foundry. In 1859 Lesley mentions 3 charcoal fur- 
naces in Wisconsin. | 

1844.—The first discovery by white men of the iron ore of the Lake 
Superior region was made on the 16th of September, 1844, near the 
eastern end of Teal Lake, in northern Michigan, by William A. Burt, 
a deputy surveyor of the General Government. In June, 1845, the 
Jackson Mining Company was organized at Jackson, Mich., and in 
the same. year it secured possession of the celebrated Jackson iron 
mountain. The ore from this mountain was first used in a bloomery 
at Jackson, Mich., and afterwards, in 1847 and subsequently, in 
bloomeries in northern Michigan. In 1853 a few tons of Jackson ore 
were shipped to the World's Fair at New York. 

1844.—On the 24th of April, 1844, the Hon. Edward Joy Morris, a 
member of Congress from Pennsylvania, declared that **not a ton of 
T rail had yet been made in this country.” 

1844. —The manufacture of heavy iron rails in this country was com- 
menced early in 1844 at the Mount Savage rolling mill, in Allegany 
County, Md., which was built in 1843 especially to roll these rails. 
The first rail rolled at this rolling mill, and in honor of which the 
Franklin Institute, of Philadelphia, awarded a silver medal in Octo- 
ber, 1844 (now in the museum at Ince Blundell, Lancashire, England), 
was an inverted U rail. U rails were in use in the sidings of the 
Cumberland and Pennsylvania Railroad as late as 1869. 

1844.-—In this year iron rails weighing 50 pounds to the yard were 
rolled at the Mount Savage rolling mill, in Maryland, for the railroad 
leading from Fall River to Boston. These rails were T rails, and 
were ordered by Colonel Borden, of Fall River. They were the first 
T rails rolled in the United States. 

1845.—The Montour rolling mill, at Danville, Pa., was built in 1845 
expressly to roll rails, and it is claimed that here were rolled, in 
October of that year, the first T rails made in the United States. The 
facts above presented give this honor to the Mount Savage rolling 
mill. 

1845.—Splint coal, or block coal, was first used in a blast furnace in 
the fall of 1845 by Himrod & Vincent, of Mercer County, Pa., who 
used it successfully in their Clay furnace. 

1846.—The first furnace in Ohio to use splint coal, or block coal, in 
its raw state, was built expressly for this purpose at Lowell, in 
Mahonmg County, by Wilkeson, Wilkes & Co., and successfully 
blown in by them on the 8th of August, 1846. The name of this 
furnace was at first Anna and afterwards Mahoning. 

1849.—The production of iron rails in 1849 was 21,712 long tons, and 
in 1872, the year of largest production, it was 808,866 tons. In.1900 
the production had dwindled to 695 tons. 
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1849.—A furnace was built at Georgetown, in the District of Colum- 
bia, in 1849. It went out of blast finally about 1855. A second stack - 
was built at the same place, but was never put in blast. Both were 
small furnaces. 

1850.— The production of pig iron this year was 563,755 tons. 

1850.—The first shipment of iron ore from the Lake Superior region 
was made in 1850, and consisted of about 10 tons, ‘‘ which was taken 
away by Mr. A. L. Crawford, of Newcastle, Pa." A part of this 
ore was reduced to blooms and rolled into bar iron. It was hauled 
around the falls of Sault Ste. Marie on a strap railroad 14 miles long. 

1852.—On December 10, 1852, the Pennsylvania Railroad was com- 
pleted from Philadelphia to Pittsburg. 

1852.—The first wire nails manufactured in the United States were 
made in 1851 or 1852 at New York by William Hassall. All the wire 
nails made by William Hassall were made from iron or brass wire, 
and all were of small sizes, escutcheon and upholsterers! nails being 
specialties. 

1852.—David Thomas, of Catasauqua, Pa., was the first person in 
this country to introduce powerful blowing engines in the working of 
blast furnaces. About 1852 he introduced engines at his furnaces at 
. Catasauqua which increased the pressure to double that which was 
then customary in England. The results were surprising. 

1853.— The first use of Lake Superior ore in a blast furnace occurred 
in Pennsylvania in 1853, when about 70 tons, brought from Erie by 
canal at great expense, were used in the Sharpsville and Clay furnaces, 
in Mercer County. The Sharpsville furnace was the first to use the 
ore. 

1854.—Peter Cooper engaged in the manufacture of iron at Trenton, 
N. J., in 1845, where, asis stated by the American Cyclopedia, ** he was 
the first to roll wrought-iron beams for fireproof buildings." These 
beams were rolled in the spring of 1854. "They were 7 inches deep, 
weighed about 81 pounds per yard, and were of the form known as 
deck beams. They were used in Harper Brothers and the Cooper 
Union buildings, New York, and also, it is said, on the Camden and 
Amboy Railroad as rails. 

1855.—In this year pig iron made with anthracite coal passed that 
made with charcoal. 

1855. —The world's production of pig iron in 1855 was estimated by 
Abram S. Hewitt in the following year to have amounted to '/,000,000 
long tons. 

1855.—On March 6 the American Iron Association, now the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Association, was organized at Philadelphia. In 
1864 the present name was adopted. 

1855.— The first 30-foot rails rolled in this country are claimed to 
have been rolled at the Cambria iron works, at Johnstown, in 1855. 
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There being no demand for them they were used in the tracks of the 
Cambria Iron Company. The first 30-foot rails rolled in this country 
on order were rolled at the Montour rolling mill, at Danville, in Jan- 
uary, 1859, for the Sunbury and Erie Railroad Company. 

1857.—The iron industry at Chicago dates from 1857, when Capt. 
E. B. Ward, of Detroit, built the Chicago rolling mill, **just outside 
of the city." This mill was built to reroll iron rails. 

1858.—The first pig iron produced in the Lake Superior region was 
made in 1858 by Stephen R. Gay, in a small experimental furnace on 
Dead River, about 3 miles northwest of Marquette. 

1859.— Clinton furnace, built in 1859 by Graff, Bennett & Co., at 
Pittsburg, and blown in on the last Monday of October, was the first 
furnace built in Allegheny County, Pa., after the abandonment of 
George Anshutz's furnace at Shady Side. 

1860.— The production of pig iron this year was 821,923 tons; in 
1870 it was 1,665,179 tons; in 1880 it was 3,835,191 tons; in 1890 it 
was 9,202,703 tons; and in 1900 it was 13,789,942 tons. 

1860.—The production of steel in 1860 was 11,838 tons. 

1860.—As late as 1860 there were about 200 Catalan forges, or 
bloomeries, south of the Ohio and the Potomac rivers, which made bar 
iron under the hammer directly from the ore. Many of these bloom- 
eries, some of which dated from the preceding century, were blown 
with the trompe, or water blast, and the remainder with wooden ** tubs,” 
operated by water power. At the close of the century only one of 
these bloomeries still survived, the Helton forge of W. J. Pasley, at 
Crumpler, Ashe County, N. C., and it was not running in 1897, 1898, 
1899, or 1900. "The trompe has entirely disappeared. 

1862.—The Phoenix wrought-iron column, or wrought-steel column, 
which is now in general use in this country and in Europe in the con- 
struction of bridges, viaducts, depots, warehouses, and other struc- 
tures, is the invention of the late Samuel J. Reeves, of Philadelphia, 
of the Phenix Iron Company. The invention was patented on June 
17, 1862. 

1864. —In September, 1864, William F. Durfee, acting for the Kelly 
Pneumatic Process Company, succeeded in making Bessemer steel at 
its experimental works at W yandotte, Mich. This was the first Besse- 
mer steel made in the United States. 

1865.—The control in this country of Mr. Bessemer's steel patents 
was obtained in 1864 by John F. Winslow, John A. Griswold, and 
Alexander L. Holley, all of Troy, N. Y. In Febrüary, 1865, Mr. 
Holley was successful at Troy in producing Bessemer steel at experi- 
mental works which he had constructed for his company at that place 
in 1864. 

1865.—The first Bessemer steel rails made in the United States were 
rolled in May of this year at the Chicago rolling mill, in Chicago, from 
blooms made by William F. Durfee, at Wyandotte. 
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1866.—The first elevated city passenger railroad ever built was the 
Greenwich street railroad in New York, which was commenced in 1866 
and has been in successful operation since 1872. It is now known as 
the Ninth Avenue Elevated Railway. The next project of this char- 
acter was the Gilbert elevated railroad, in New York, for the con- 
struction of which a charter was granted in 1872. 

1867.—The first Siemens gas furnace that was regularly introduced 
into this country for any purpose was built by John A. Griswold & 
Co., at Troy, N. Y., and used as a heating furnace in their rolling 
mill, the license having been granted on the 18th of September, 1867. 

1868.—The first open-hearth furnace introduced into this country for 
the manufacture of steel by the Siemens-Martin process was built in 
1868 by Frederick J. Slade for Cooper, Hewitt & Co., owners of the 
works of the New Jersey Steel and Iron Company, at Trenton, N. J. 

1868.—In 1867 or 1868 John Player, of England, introduced his iron 
hot-blast stove into the United States. Mr. Player personally super- 
- intended the erection of the first of his stoves in this country at the 
anthracite furnace of J. B. Moorhead & Co., at West Conshohocken, Pa. 

1869.—Pig iron made with raw bituminous coal and with coke passed 
charcoal pig iron. 

1869.—On May 10, 1869, the Union and Central Pacific railroads 
were joined at Promontory Point, Utah Territory, making the first 
railroad line across the American Continent. 

1869.—The first successful application in this country of the Siemens 
regenerative gas furnace to the puddling of iron was made under the 
direction of William F. Durfee, at the rolling mill of the American 
Silver Steel Company, at Bridgeport, Conn., in 1869. 

1873.—The first trans-Atlantic iron steamships to attract attention 
which were built in this country were the four vessels of the Ameri- 
can Steamship Company’s line, the Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois, built of Pennsylvania iron at Philadelphia in 1871, 1872, and 
1873 by W. Cramp & Sons. They were each 355 feet long and their 
capacity was 3,100 tons each. 

1873.—The first considerable importation of iron ore into this coun- 
try was in 1873, when about 46,000 tons were imported, the most of 
which came from Canada. More than one-half of our imports came 
from Canada in 1873, 1874, and 1875. In 1879 we commenced to 
import iron ore largely from the Mediterranean countries, virtually all 
from Spain, Algeria, and Elba. Before that year the imports from 
Canada had declined. In 1900 we imported 897,831 tons of iron ore, 
of which 419,632 tons came from Cuba. 

1874.—At the Siberian rolling mill of Rogers & Burchfield, at Leech- 
burg, in Armstrong County, Pa., natural gas, taken from a well 1,200 
feet deep, was first used in 1874 as a fuel in the manufacture of iron. 
For six months in this year natural gas furnished all the fuel required 
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by this mill for puddling, heating, and making steam, not one hushel 
of coal having been used. 

1874.—The two-story bridge across the Mississippi at St. Louis was 
formally opened on the 4th of July of this year. It was built by the 
Keystone Bridge Company, of Pittsburg, active operations having 
been commenced on March 19, 1868. Its center arch is 520 feet long, 
and there are two other arches each 502 feet long. These arches are 
composed of steel tubes. 

1874.—The Girard avenue bridge over the Schuylkill at Philadel 
phia was also opened on the 4th of July, 1874. It was built in four- 
teen months by Clarke, Reeves & Co., of Phenixville, Pa., entirely of 
iron. This bridge is 1,000 feet long, 100 feet wide, and is composed 
of five spans. When built it was the widest bridge in the world. 

1874.—In 1874 John Roach & Son launched for the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company, at their shipyard at Chester, Pa., two iron steam- 
ships, the City of Peking and the City of Tokio, twin vessels in all 
respects. These vessels were the largest and most complete iron ves- 
sels that had been built in this country down to that year. They were 
each 423 feet long and had a carrying capacity of 5,000 tons each. 

1875.—Pig iron made with bituminous fuel passed that made with 
anthracite. | 

1815. —The first 60-foot rails rolled in this country were rolled by 
the Edgar Thomson Steel Company, at its works near Pittsburg, in 
the fall of 1875, and were of steel. 

1875.—The Whitwell fire-brick hot-blast stove, the invention of 
Thomas Whitwell, of England, was first used in this country at Rising 
Fawn furnace, in Dade County, Ga., on June 18, 1875. Its next appli- 
cation was at Cedar Point furnace, at Port Henry, in Essex County, 
N. Y., on August 12, 1875. The stoves at Cedar Point furnace were, 
however, built before those at Rising Fawn furnace. 

1875.—The first wire nails that were made of steel wire in this coun- 
try were made at Covington, Ky., in 1875, by Father Goebel, pastor 
in charge of St. Augustine's Catholic Church in that city, who im- 
ported a wire-nail machine from Germany. Father Goebel in the 
same year formed the Kentucky Wire Nail Works and ordered two 
more machines, he being president of the company. Thus originated 
the present extensive wire-nail industry of the United States. 

1875.—At the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia, in 1876, the 
Edgar Thomson Steel Company exhibited a steel rail which at that 
time was the longest steel rail that had ever been rolled. It was 120 
feet long and weighed 62 pounds to the yard. 

1877.—The first set of Siemens-Cowper-Cochrane fire-brick hot-blast 
Stoves erected in this country was erected at one of the Crown Point 
furnaces, in Essex County, N. Y., in 1877, but the first set of these 
stoves in any part of America was erected at Londonderry, in Nova 
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Scotia, by the Steel Company of Canada, Limited, in 1876.. The 
Siemens-Cowper-Cochrane stove is an English invention. 

1878.—The world’s production of pig iron in 1878 was estimated in 
1879 hy the compiler of this chronological record to have amounted to 
14,262,174 tons, and the world’s production of steel in the same year | 
was estimated by the same authority to have amounted to 2,941,775 
tons. 

1880.—The first elevated railroad constructed in this country in con- 
nection with a regular freight and passenger railroad was undertaken 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company in 1880 and finished in 1881. 
It constitutes an extension of the main line of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road to the heart of the city of Philadelphia and is about a mile long. 

1883.—The celebrated steel suspension bridge over the East River, 
connecting New York with Brooklyn, was projected in 1865, but its 
construction was not actually undertaken until 1869. Its engineer was 
John A. Roebling, who died in that year, being succeeded by his son, 
Washington A. Roebling. The bridge was completed and formally 
opened on May 24, 1883. The total length of the bridge and ap- 
proaches is 5,989 feet. The length of the main span is 1,595 feet. 
The wire cables for the Brooklyn bridge were made of American steel. 

1884.—In 1884 we commenced to import iron ore from Cuba. 

1884.—The first basic steel made in the United States was produced 
experimentally at Steelton, Pa., by the Pennsylvania Steel Company, 
on May 24, 1884, in a Bessemer converter. 

1884.—In 1884 there were still in existence in this country several 
slitting mills, which were used spasmodically in the conversion of iron 
into nail rods. There was a slitting mill at the Cambridge rolling 
mills near Boston; another at the Norway steel and iron works at South 
Boston; another at the Eagle iron works at Roland, Center County, 
Pa., and another at the Oxford iron and steel works at Frankford, Pa. 

1887.—The first contract for American-made armor was made by 
the Navy Department with the Bethlehem Iron Company on June 1, 
1887, and was for two battle ships and four monitors, and called for 
6,700 tons of plain steel armor, oil-tempered and annealed, at an aver- 
age price of $536 per ton. But the first armor actually made in this 
country was made by this company in 1890.* 

1888.—The beginning of the manufacture of basic steel in this 
country as a commercial product dates from 1888, on the 28th of 
March of which year the first basic open-hearth steel was produced at 
the Homestead steel works of Carnegie, Phipps € Co., Limited, at 
Homestead. 

1890.—In this year the United States for the first time made more 
pig iron than Great Britain. This leadership was steadily maintained 
until 1894, when it was lost, but in 1895 it was regained. In 1896 it 
was again lost, but it was again regained in 1897, and has since been 
maintained. 
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1890.—The world's production of pig iron in this year is given in 
Iron in All Ages as 26,968,468 tons, and the world’s production of steel 
in this year as 12,151,255 tons. The percentage of pig iron produced 
by the United States was 34.1, and its percentage of steel was 35.2. 

1897.—Two miles below Niagara Falls the Pennsylvania Steel Com- 
pany, of Steelton, Pa., erected in 1897 a double-deck steel arch bridge 
over the Niagara River, the central arch of which is 550 feet long. 
The upper deck is for the use of trains of the Grand Trunk Railroad 
and the lower deck is for the use of carriages and foot passengers. 
This bridge and the one mentioned below are among the world’s great 
bridges. 

1897.—In 1897 the A. & P. Roberts Company, of Philadelphia, 
erected a steel arch bridge over the Niagara River, just below the 
Falls. The length of the main-arch span is 840 feet, and there are two 
approach spans of 210 and 190 feet, respectively. The height of the 
roadway above the water line is 185 feet. The bridge is 46 feet wide. 

1899.—Mr. Poor reports that in 1899 there were 250,362 miles of 
railroad track in the United States, including second track and sidings, 
of which 229,645 miles were laid with steel rails and 20,717 miles were 
laid with iron rails. 

1900.—The production of crucible steel in 1874 was 32,436 tons; in 
1880 it was 64,664 tons; in 1890 it was 71,175 tons; in 1899 it was 
101,213 tons; and in 1900 it was 100,562 tons. 

1900. —The production of open- -hearth steel in 1869 was 893 R in 
1870 it was 1,339 tons; in 1880 it was 100,851 tons; in 1890 it was 
513,232 tons; and in 1900 it was 3,398,135 tons. 

1900.—The production of Bessemer steel in the United States in 
1867 was 2,679 tons; in 1870 it was 37,500 tons; in 1880 it was 1,074,262 
tons; in 1890 it was 3,688,871 tons; and in 1899 it was 7,586,354 tons. 
The production in 1900 was 6,684,770 tons. 

1900.—The production of all kinds of steel in the United States in 
1867 was 19,643 tons, Bessemer steel included; in 1870 it was 68,750 
tons; in 1880 it was 1,247,335 tons; in 1890 it was 4,277,071 tons; in 
1899 it was 10,639,857 tons; and in 1900 it was 10,188,329 tons. 

1900.—The production of Bessemer steel rails in 1867 was 2,277 
tons; in 1870 it was 30,357 tons; in 1880 it was 852,196 tons; in 1890 
it was 1,867,837 tons; and in 1900 it was 2,383,654 tons. 

1900.—In this year the United States for the first time made more 
open-hearth steel than Great Britain. 

1900.—In 1871 the United States imported 82,969 tons of tin plates; 
in 1880 it imported 158,049 tons; in 1890 it imported 329,435 tons; and 
in 1900 it imported 60,386 tons. 

1900.—In the last six months of 1891 our production of tin plates 
and terne plates was 999 tons; in 1895 it was 113,666 tons; in 1899 
it was 360,875 tons; and in 1900 it was 302,665 tons. 
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1900.—In 1872 the production of spiegeleisen and ferro-manganese 
was 4,072 tons; in 1880 it was 17,503 tons; in 1890 it was 133,180 tons; 
and in 1900 it was 255,977 tons. These figures are included in the 
statistics of pig iron already given. l 

1900.—The world's production of pig iron in 1900 we estimate to 
have amounted to about 40,400,000 tons. 


END OF THE CENTURY STATISTICS OF IRON AND STEEL. 


We now present a series of tables which give the most complete 
statistics that are now available of the production of iron and steel 
and iron ore and coal in all countries at the close of the nineteenth 
century. For the United States, Great Britain, Germany, France, 
and all other leading countries the statistics are nearly complete for 
1900, but for other countries which produce comparatively little iron 
and steel and iron ore and coal we have in the main been able to pre- 
sent only statistics for 1599. It will be fully a year before authentic 
statistics for all countries for 1900 can be obtained. The tables that 
are now given present, however, a comprehensive and substantially 
accurate showing of the progress that had been made in all countries : 
at the end of the century in the manufacture of iron and steel and in 
the mining of the raw materials of their manufacture, iron ore and 
coal. We add a table which shows the world’s railroad mileage at the 
end of 1899, railroads being, as already stated, the principal consumers 
of iron and steel. 

Credit is due to the American Iron and Steel Association for the 
statistics of iron and steel production in the United States and Canada 
and to the United States Geological Survey for the iron ore and coal 
and coke statistics for the United States. Statistics for Great Britain 
and her colonies have been compiled from the publications of the 
British Iron Trade Association and the Home Office of His Majesty’s 
Government. Statistics for continental European countries have been 
obtained from the statistical bureaus or other authoritative sources of 
these countries. Other iron and steel statistics and coal and coke sta- 
tistics have been obtained from official sources or from the best sources 
of information that were available. The railroad table has been com- 
piled from data obtained by the Railroad Gazette, of New York, from 
exhaustive tables recently published in the Archiv für Eisenbahnwesen, 
an official publication of the Prussian ministry of public works. 
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Summary of iron and steel statistics for the United States for 1899 and 1900. 


Products—United States. 


Shipments of Lake Superior iron ore ......................... long tons 

Total production of iron ore ..........................sllleeleeee ees do.... 
Total production of coal............................eullllleeeeeeeee do.... 
Exports of anthracite coal.......... 2.0.0.0... cece eee een eee nes do.... 
Exports of bituminous coal...............0. 02. cee cece ee cece eee wees do.... 
Shipments of Connellsville coke.............................. short tons.. 
Total production of coke .............ooocoocoooooncoroncccnoca coros do.... 
Production of pig Tr... ocios sev eee eR E Er rh ay RR long tons 

Pre uon of spiegeleisen and ferro manganese, included above, long 
Bici consumption of pig iron......................... long tons.. 
Production of Bessemer steel ingots and castings explode eQuts do.... 
Production of Bessemer steel rails .................................. do.... 
Production of open-hearth steel ingots and castings................ do.... 
Production of crucible and miscellaneous steel .................... do.... 
Total production of steel............................eeecllelcee ees. do... 

Production of tin plates and terne plates.......................LL.. do.... 
Production of iron and steel wire rods.............................. do... 

Production of wire nails ............................. kegs of 100 pounds.. 
Imports of iron and steel .............................llleleeeA long tons.. 
Exports of iron and steel ..............................Lelel le eee eee do.... 
Imports of iron and steel .............................eeseeeereeee values.. 
Exports of iron and steel O eae we e eed ee do.... 
Imports of iron ore <4 de ri ds long tons.. 
Imports of iron ore from Cuba, included above..................... do.... 
Imports of manganese OFre. ... 2.2... ee eee ence cece conan do.... 
Locomotives built by independent shops ....................... number.. 
Locomotives built by Baldwin Locomotive Works, included above.do.... 
Passenger and freight cars built by independent shops............. do.... 


Steel cars built by Pressed Steel Car Company, included above ....do.... 


— a M—— — M 


4, 044, 354 
10, 129, 764 
19, 608, 569 
13, 620, 708 


219, 768 

18, 779, 442 
7,986, 354 
2, 240, 767 
2, 947, 316 
106, 187 

10, 639, 857 
860, 875 

1, 036, 898 
7,618, 180 
172, 774 
942, 659 
$15, 800, 579 
$105, 690, 047 
674, 082 
868, 759 
188, 349 

2, 478 

901 

123, 898 

9, 624 


6, 255, 033 
10, 166, 234 
20, 533, 348 
13, 789, 242 


256, 977 
18, 177, 281 
6, 684, 770 
2, 888, 654 
8, 898, 135 
106, 424 
10, 188, 329 
302, 665 
846, 291 

7, 283, 979 
209, 955 

1, 154, 270 
$20, 443, 908 
$129, 633, 480 
897, 831 
419, 632 
256, 252 

8, 158 
1,217 

124, 106 
16,671 


Summary of iron and steel statistics for Great Britain for 1899 and 1900. 


Products—Great Britain. 
Production of coal in Great Britain ........................... long tons.. 
Exports of coal from Great Britain ............................Luueu. do.... 
Production of iron ore in Great Britain............................. do.... 
Imports of iron ore by Great Britain................................ do.... 
Produetion of— 
Pig iron in Great Britain....................................Leee do.... 
Bessemer steel ingots in Great Britain.......................... do.... 
Bessemer steel rails in Great Britain............................ do.... 
Open-hearth steel ingots in Great Britain ...................... do.... 
All kinds of steel in Great Britain .............................. do.... 


a British Iron Trade Associa Hun. 


1899. 


220, 094, 781 
41, 180, 332 
14, 461, 330 

7,064,578 


9, 421, 485 
1, 825, 074 

838, 148 
8, 080, 251 
5, 000, 000 


225, 181, 300 
44, 089, 197 
14, 028, 208 

6, 297, 963 


a 8, 908, 570 
1, 745, 004 
759, 844 

8, 156, 050 
b, 060, 000 
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Products—European continental countries. 


Production of— 


Exports of coal from Germany 


Summary of iron and steel statistics for various foreign countries for 1899 and 1900. 


Metric tons. Metric tons. 


Coal and lignite in France ............ 0.2... 22 eee eee eee ee eee eee 32, 863, 702 
Iron ore in FrilCG.. ooo ce eee hed oh wid hoe A Sond Ri 4, 985, 702 
Pig iron In France oc. scone Ai AA 2,578, 401 
Bessemer steel ingots in France ........ooocccccccccnn rr 879, 181 
Open-hearth steel ingots in France......... 22.20.02... eee eee eee 619, 845 
Miscellaneous steel in France ................. 2-2. - eee ccc eee eee eens 31, 806 
All kinds of steel in France ............ 20.02. cece ee cee eee neces 1, 530, 832 
Coal and brown coal in Germany ................--. 0-22 eee eee eere 135, 844, 419 | 
Iron ore in Germany and Luxemburg..............................ss. 17, 989, 635 
Pig iron in Germany and Luxemburg..........................eeeeee 8, 143, 132 
Finished steel in Germany ................0 002 e ccc ee cece cence ee ceees 6, 328, 666 
Coal in BOOM. 0524 eres egre vERK C Ei A tó 22,072, 068 
Iron ore in Belgium icc -cs sass so eee be ee Pec a 201, 445 
Pig iron in Belli. iii a EA A 1,024,576 
Steel ingots in BelglUM..........oooooocoonocrocrcrrnorrre rn | 731,249 
Coal in SD Moni A A ee 2,565, 437 
Iron ore USPS AS KE 9,397,733 
Pig ironin SpélB  d eG ens ee eer ete ete Fre A 295, 840 
Bessemer and open-hearth steel ingots in Spain ...................... 122, 954 | 
Coal in Swedensuszecex e x o A US UI iar 239, 344 
Iron ore in SW ed Clini soon eid o EE Ens UNO EE 2, 435, 200 
Pig ironin SWeden iii ine qux w e Ra AE PEINE EP ES CEAN 497, 727 
All kinds of steel in SWeden.......oocococococccrocconoronocono rones 273, 454 
Coal and lignite in Italy... oer Er RR eos ae 388, 534 
Tron ore in Tia ASA oe 236, 549 
Pig iron EUR TD cT —————Á—— (€ 19, 218 
di JRUBI UT" 108, 501 
Coal and lignite in Austria-Hungary .....................-..-eee eee 38, 738, 372 
Iron ore in Austria-Hungary .........................--eeeeeee eere 3, 293, 003 
Pig iron in Austria-Hungary ............-. 2... cece eee n hne 1, 475, 000 | 
Steel in Austria-Hungary (1896)........ooo.o.oooooooooooooonrcrroonoo. 880, 696 | 
Coal in RUE de das 13, 558, 000 | 
Pig iron dn Ruse rt ATA A da 2,675, 000 
Steel ingots in RUSA... e a EE qae Eee 
Finished steel in Russia ...... A 1,321, 351 


Son... .o......n5.06. . . 0.0.0. 8.62 ..-<..o....n.0. <<< o... .... .. 


Products—other countries. 

Production of— 
Coal in Canada soiceccocinna re keene es short tons.. 
Coke in Canadan. ve eoe deqenEDS EE RR ERIN T a seen a MAT do. 
Tron ore in Canada socio ra e t do .. 
Pig iron in Canada ...................- c. cc rre eer tnn long tons.. 
Steel in Canad hice orice sees uus A echa Rd eg nn do. 
Coal in India is A A EXER CREAN A do. 
Iron ore in Idle do.. 
Pig iron in DidiB.u di A AA do... 
Coal in New South Waules..................-.- eere eere do.... 
-Coal in other Australasia ...........oooooooooooooococonaconoos.s do. 
Coal in Japan in 1898 ..... 2.222... cece eee eee ee eens metric tons.. 
Pig iron in Japan in 1898.22.20... 2.22. e cece eeeee ee eee cece ree do...) 
Iron ore in Algeria do....! 


—— n ————————————————— 


_ 18,943,174 


1899. 


4, 925, 051 
100, 820 
74,617 
94,077 
22, 000 
4, 937, 160 
60, 725 
19, 631 
4,597,028 
1, 830, 100 


33, 270, 385 


LLL 


1, 660, 118 


1,018, 507 

654, 827 
2, 773, 000 
3, 480, 246 


15, 890, 000 
2, 895, 636 
1, 830, 260 
1, 462, 809 

15, 275, 805 


— 


1900. 


* 


5, 597, 832 
157, 134 
122, 000 


e" ..o..o. o. eo» 


e" 
"ecc" 
. o on... <.. oo 


aonoo. tm 
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Railroad statistics for the United States and for all other countries for 1899. 


E an a ce O pe te 


Railroad statistics. Miles. 


New railroad built in the United States. ....0..00 00.00. cece cee ee cee eee cece cee no 4, 528 
Completed railroad in the United States on Dec. 31,1899......................LLuuul.uu.. 189, 295 
Completed railroad in Europe at the end of 1899.................. ooococncancorormmorooo. 172, 621 
Completed railroad in Asia ......... A a EP eL 35, 938 
Completed railroad in Africa ....... 0.2.0.2... 0... eee eee Pon Sus ees dad ads 12,501 
Completed railroad in Australasia ..... ——— ——— — — M— — tite — | 14,675 . 
Completed railroad in North America .......................LLuuuuul.u.... ear ee l 216, 290 
Completed railroad in South America ........... E S P | 27, 874 


The world’s railroad mileage at the end of 1899 ........ 0.000.002 ccc cece cece eee cee eee on 479, 899 


COMMENTS ON THE TABLES. 


Assuming that the countries that made pig iron in 1899 and which 
do not appear in the columns for 1900 made as much pig iron in the 
last year of the century as in the preceding year, and making due 
allowance for the production of such minor pig iron producing coun- 
tries as are not named in the tables, we have a total world’s produc- 
tion of pig iron in 1900 of about 40,400,000 long tons, of which the 
United States made 13,789,242 tons, or fully 34 per cent. Ascertain- 
ing the world’s production of steel in the same way, we have a total 
production in 1900 of about 27,200,000 tons, of which the United 
States made 10,188,329 tons, or over 37 per cent. * 


DETAILED IRON AND STEEL STATISTICS, 


In the accompanying tables we present detailed statistics of the 
production of leading articles of iron and steel in the United States 
in 1900, the last year of the nineteenth century. We also present 
detailed statistics of the shipments of Lake Superior iron ore and 
Connellsville coke in 1900; also the average monthly prices of leading 
articles of iron and steel in 1899 and 1900; also statistics of the 
imports of iron and steel and of iron ore by the United States in 1899 
and 1900; also a table showing the production and prices of Bessemer 
steel rails in the United States from 1867 to 1900 and the rates of 
duty imposed on foreign steel rails during that period; also a synop- 
sis of Canadian bounties on the production of iron and steel. The 
statistics of the production and prices of iron and steel have been 
compiled by the American Iron and Steel Association, and the statis- 
tics of imports and exports have been obtained from the Bureau of 
Stutistics of the Treasury Department. 
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-~ The Iron Trade Review publishes complete statistics of the ship- 
ments of Lake Superior iron ore from 1897 to 1900, which we give 
below: 
Shipments of Lake Superior iron ore from 1597 to 1900. 
| [Long tons of 2,240 pounds.] 


Port 1897. | 1898 1899. | 1900. 
: See Sie ogae i 
Escanaba ...............- eese. Wette d cui et pets | 2,302,121 | 2,803,513 ! 3,720,218 | 3,436, 794 
A es Ee LEUTE d tee SL 1, 945,519 2,245, 965 | 2,733,596 | 2,661,861 
O SR RR TN. 2,067,637 | 2,391,088 | 2,703,447 | 2,633,687 
Two HAT DO West caia ea lila 2,651,465 | 2,693,245 | 3,973,733 | 4,007,294 
Gladstone...........0... cece cecctecccceecccccceecceses! 941,014 335, 956 381, 457 418, 854 
o A A Ld Duce | 581,825 550,403 . 878,942 | 1,522,899 
DA uiu eet etu d see pL de | 2,376,064 | 2,635,262 | 3,509,965 | 3,888,986 
Total by lake .......ooooocccccccccconococcnccoos ! 12,215,645 | 13,655,432 | 17,901,358 | 18,570,315 
Totalaliral A sesso y eroe ebd esee gius 253, 993 369,241 į 850,446 | 489,078 


Total shipments ..............-0000cceceeceeeeee 12, 469, 638 | 14,024,673 | 18,251,604 | 19,059, 393 - 


SHIPMENTS OF CONNELLSVILLE COKE 1N 1900. 


For the following information we are indebted to the Connellsville 
Courier: During the year 1900 the Connellsville coke region shipped 
10,166,234 short tons of coke, for which the operators received an esti- 
mated average price of $2.70, making the value of the product at the 
ovens reach the enormous aggregate of $27,448,832. This is one-third 
more than the amount estimated to have been received for the product 
of 1899, though in volume it was practically the same, the output that 
year being 10,129,764 tons. The value of the coke output of 1900 . 
was double the value of that of 1898 or of any earlier year in the his- 
tory of the Connellsville region. The price of furnace coke ranged 
all the way from $2.50 to $4, and foundry coke from $2.50 to $4.25. 

A glance at the record of the past twenty years shows how wonder- 
fully the coke trade of the Connellsville region has grown in spite of 
the very many and very extensive coking fields opened in other sec- 
tions. In 1880 the output was only 2,205,000 tons. It rose gradually 
in the next decade, until in 1890, a boom year in iron, it reached the 
then enormous total of 6,464,000 tons. Two years of depression fol- 
lowed, in which the annual output ranged from 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 
tons. In 1895 came another boom that sent production up to the pre- 
viously undreamed-of figure of 8,244,000 tons. The very next year, 
however, it dropped to 5,411,000 tons, but quickly recovered, and in 
1898 showed a total of 8,460,000 tons, a greater output than that of 
1895. The output of 1899 and that of 1900, as noted above, exceeded 
10,000,000 tons each year. 
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The total number of ovens in the Connellsville region increased 
during the year 1900 from 19,689 to 20,954. New ovens to the number 
of 1,343 were built, while 78 ovens were abandoned, making a net gain 
of 1,265 ovens. There has been a further increase in 1901. l 


PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON IN 1900. 


The total production of pig iron in the United States in 1900 was 
13,789,242 long tons, against 13,620,703 tons in 1899, 11,773,934 tons 
in 1898, and 9,652,680 tons in 1897. The production in 1900 was 
168,539 tons greater than in 1899. The following table gives the half- 
yearly production of pig iron in the last four years: 


Production of pig iron in half-yearly periods. 


Period. 1897. 1898. 


Long tons. | Long tons. 


Long tona. | Long tons. 


E T ANE EEA E iA M Ed ecu: 4,403,476 ! 5,869,703 | 6,289,167 | 7,642,569 
Second half uec esatie Dd 5, 249, 204 5, 904, 231 | 7,331,586 | 6, 146, 673 


Gta A A IN 9, 652, 680 | 11,773, 934 | 13,620,703 | 13,789, 242 


The production of pig iron in the second half of 1899 and the first 
half of 1900 aggregated 14,974,105 tons, or almost 15,000,000 tons. It 
will be observed that there was a decline in production in the second 
half of 1900, as compared with the first half, of 1,195,896 tons. 

The production of Bessemer pig iron in 1900 was 7,943,452 tons, 
against 8,202,778 tons in 1899. The production of basic pig iron in 
1900, all made with coke or mixed anthracite and coke, was 1,072,376 
tons, against 985,033 tons in 1899. The production of spiegeleisen 
and ferro-manganese in 1900 was 255,977 tons, against 219,768 tons in 
1899. The production of charcoal pig iron in 1900 was 339,874 tons, 
against 284,766 tons in 1899. 

The whole number of furnaces in blast on December 31, 1900, was 
232, against 289 on December 31, 1899, and 283 on June 30, 1900. 
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PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON BY STATES IN 1897, 1898, 1899, AND 1900. 


The following table gives the production of pig iron by States from 
1897 to 1900, in long tons: 


Production of pig iron in the United States from 1897 to 1900. 


State. 1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 


Long tons. ' Long tons. | Long tons. | Long tona. 


Massachusetts 02... 2... ccc cee cee eee cece rrr 3, 284 3,661 | 2,476 3,310 
Connector aio 8, 336 6, 336 10, 129 10, 283 
New York Achat a a olives we nares etes 243, 304 228, 011 264, 316 292, 827 
New Jersey AA sees ts ' 95, 696 100, 681 127, 598 170, 262 
PEONES | 4,631,634 | 5,537,832 | 6,558,878 6, 365, 935 
MATVIANG [uos 3E heed pe seeeies tate saeek E 193, 702 190, 974 234,477 290, 073 
Vitinia osceno thas ten wsatu wade a aoia 307, 610 283, 274 365, 491 490, 617 
Georgie sp TM "ow 17,885) 28,984 
A ste eae O aE | 947,831 | 1,033,676 | 1,083,905 | 1,184,337 
Tr at cards ee| o 6,176] 8,118 5, 803 10, 150 
West Virginia........... ——— —— TT | 132,907 : 192,699 187,858 166, 758 
KeBblüeky iocos A a a Sip pde] 35,899; 100,724 119, 019 71, 562 
A A A tsa Secee Seco PC RE EA E 272, 130 263, 439 346, 166 362, 190 
A A i aee: | 1,372,889 | 1,986,358 | 2,378,212 | 2,470,911 
E A 1,117,239 | 1,365,898 | 1,442,012 1, 363, 383 
MICA a utt EUER En seda 132, 578 147, 640 134, 443 163, 712 
WISCONSIN A exe ) 103,909 172,781 208, 175 184,794 
Minnesota ai ta 
Missouri qe a ES a 23, 883 
a den DS 6, 582 } 141,010 | 138,80 | — 159,204 
TO des CEU 9,652,680 | 11,773,934 | 13,620,703 | 13,789, 242 


PRODUCTION OF BESSEMER STEEL INGOTS IN 1900. 


The total production of Bessemer steel ingots in 1900 was 6,684,770 
long tons, against 7,586,354 tons in 1899, showing a decrease in 1900 
of 901,584 tons, or almost 12 per cent. The production of 1899 was 
the largest in our history, but it may be equaled in a year or two, 
although open-hearth steel is proving to be a most formidable rival of 
Bessemer steel. Of the production in 1900, 6,467 tons were steel cast- 
ings, aguinst a similar production in 1899 of 3,939 tons. The follow- 
ing table gives our production of Bessemer steel ingots, including steel 
castings, in the last six years. 


Production of Bessemer steel ingots in the United States from 1896 to 1900. 


Year. Long tons. Year. Long tons. 


IO si 4,909, 128 A a aR ut 6, 609, 017 
IBNUO sius EEEA SR totum eat Maas 2,919,906 | A SIRE RE Scereeatie SU 7,586, 354 


jr. ger E S 5,475,915. |) D900. sae nce recente Rr Reb e RE E Lu Evae 6, 684, 770 
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The following table gives the production of Bessemer steel ingots in 
the last four years hy States: 


Production of Bessemer steel ingots from 1897 to 1900, by States. 


State. 1897. 1898. 1899. | 1900. 


Long tons. | Long tons. | Long tons. | Long tona. 


Pennsylvania........... eese essent 3,060,049 | 3,402,251 | 3,968,779 | 3, 488, 731 
A A A E NE 1,041,541 | 1,489,115 | 1,679,237 | — 1,388,124 
DETTO RE RR OR A A DIE 943,774 | 1,105,040 | 1,211,246: 1,115,571 
Other Steg. A 429, 951 612, 608 727, 092 692, 344 

Pte ER Bets A teed 5,475,315 | 6,609,017 | 7,586,354 | 6,684,770 


There were no Clapp-Griffiths works in operation in 1900 and only 
one Robert-Bessemer plant was active. Seven Tropenas plants were 
at work, and all were employed in the production of steel castings. 


PRODUCTION OF BESSEMER STEEL RAILS IN 1900. 


The production of all kinds of Bessemer steel rails by the producers 
of Bessemer steel ingots in 1900 was 2,361,921 long tons,. against a 
similar production in 1899 of 2,240,767 tons and 1,955,427 tons in 
1898. The maximum production of Bessemer steel rails by the pro- 
ducers of Bessemer steel ingots was reached in 1900. The year of next 
largest production was 1899. In 1887, thirteen years ago, 2,044,819 
tons were made. This was the third year of largest production. The 
following table shows the production, by States, of Bessemer steel 
rails by the producers of Bessemer steel ingots in the last four years. 


Production of Bessemer steel rails in the United States from 1897 to 1900 by the producers 
of Bessemer steel ingot3. 


A O A 


State. 1897. | 1898. 1899. 1900. 


Long tona. | Long tona. | Long tons. | Long tona. 
Pennsylvania cocus cs iR eke is 1,024,386 ! 1,052,771 1, 224, 807 1,195, 295 
Other States sc cas a Siok eee Rs 590, 013 902,656 | 1,015, 960 1, 166, 666 


VOU c Gen Sive tere RR DS E UI IND ME eaS 1,614,399 | 1,955,427 | 2,240,767 2,361, 921 


| 


To the above total for 1900 must be added 21,733 tons of Bessemer 
rails made in the same year from purchased blooms and from rerolled 
and renewed Bessemer rails, making a grand total for the year of 
2,383,654 tons of Bessemer steel rails. 


PRODUCTION OF ALL KINDS OF RAILS IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1900. 


In the year 1900 the United States made the largest quantity of 
open-hearth rails in recent years, 1,333 tons, and the smallest quantity 
of iron rails ever recorded, 695 tons, which, added to the Bessemer 


M R 1900——7 
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steel rails above given, make the total production of rails in. 1900 
amount to 2,385,682 tons, the largest production ever attained in one 
year. 

The following table gives the production of all kinds of rails in 
1900 according to the weight of the rails per yard. Included in the 
total production are 101,312 tons which have been definitely reported 
to us as street rails. 


9 pounds | 85 pounds 


; Under 45 
Kind. pounds ‘and les | and over. Total. 
A EE A E E ECC 
Long tons. | Long tons. | Long tons. | Long tons. 
Bessemer steel rails... 2.000. ec ce eee ce ees 155, 950 | 1, 625, 646 602, 058 2, 383, 654 
Open-hearth steel ralls.........o.ooooooooooooooonomoo..s 886 o A 1,333 
IPOH/THIIR E. cona A vias Ga ea ae Uu oT YER 695 eta EIIDPEDE 695 


Tousen 167,581 | 1, 626, 093 , 602,058 | 2,385, 682 


i 


The total TEAM of all kinds of rails in 1899 was 2,272,700 tons, of 
which 133,830 tons weighed less than 45 pounds to the yard, 1,559,340 
tons weighed £5 pounds and less than 85 pounds, and 579,524 tons 
weighed 85 pounds and over 85 pounds. The street rails made in 
1899 amounted to 154,246 tons. 


PRODUCTION OF OPEN-HEARTH STEEL IN 1900. 


The production of open-hearth steel in the United States in 1900 
was 3,398,135 long tons, against 2,947,316 tons in 1899, an increase of 
450,819 tons, or over 15 per cent. The following table shows the pro- 
duction of open-hearth steel ingots and direct castings, by States, dur- 
ing the past four years: 


Production of eee steel ingols and castings, ld Stales, from 1897 lo 1900. 


| 


i 
State. | 1897. | 1898. 1899. 1900. 

et a oe A ore = at PR NES 
| Long tons. | Long tons. | Long tons. | Long tona. 
NOW EOL | 91, 402 47, 381 57, 124 74, 522 
New York and New Jersey .....ooooomooccconoconono.. 39, 521 47,957 | 61, 461 | 67, 361 
Pers y al bou ee cerns een var ERE UE ee Mx NE | 1,271,751! 1,817,521 | 2, 393, 811 | 2, 699, 502 
AAN 78,357 | 79,886 ' — 117,458 130, 191 
UID MOM nce RE errs ne 120,609 | 184103. 246,183 | 285,551 
Other MA A dat | 47,031 | 54,444 | 279 71, 279 | 141, 008 
TO omita caian Dn tite cee e e und 1,608,671 2,230,292 I 2,947,316 xsmas 3 3, 398, 135 


The open-hearth steel made in 1900 was produced by 94 works in 
17 States— Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Missouri. 
Only 76 works and 14 States made open-hearth steel in 1899, the new 
States to enter the list in 1900 being Delaware, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee. 
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In 1899 the production of open-hearth steel hy the basic process 
amounted to 2,080,426 tons and by the acid process to 866,890 tons. 
Of the total production in 1900, 2,545,091 tons were made by the basic 
process and 853,044 tons were made by the acid process, as follows: 


Production of open-hearth steel by basic and acid processes, by States, in 1900. 


Basic open-| Acid open- 
State. hearth | hearth Total. 
steel. | steel. 


MT a t ns |———M— — 


See Ti, E 


Long tons. | Lony tons. | Long tons. 


New EBEÍIAHQ ui ia 28, 550 45, 972 74, 522 
New York and New Jersey.................... ccc c eese cece noo. 33, 679 33, 682 67, 361 
Pennsylvania AA A bas uS 2, 059, 595 639, 907 | 2, 699, 502 
ODIO a AE 76, 615 53, 576 | 130, 191 
Tinos A cS 244, 935 40, 616 285, 551 
Other States: a nk ca eevee BEES SoS te e eM e 101, 717 39, 291 141, 008 

TOU S 2,545,001 | 853,044 | 3,398,135 


The total production of open-hearth steel castings in 1900, included 
above, amounted to 177,491 long tons, of which 42,644 tons were made 
by the basic process and 134,847 tons were made by the acid process. 
In 1899 the production amounted to 169,729 tons, of which 39,689 tons 
were made by the basic process and 130,040 tons by the acid process. 
The following table gives the production of open-hearth steel castings 
by the acid and basic processes in 1900, by States: 


Production of open-hearth steel custings by acid and basic processes in 1900. 
| Acid cast- Basic c 
State. |^ ings. ings 


i 
| Long tong. | Long tons. | Long tons. 


— + E — ——— — — — —Á— — 


ast- 


Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York,and New Jersey .......... : 20, 333 1,550 21,883 
PennasyIvarnild con a io deeds 74,832 |. 3, 752 78, 584 
AAA A weet SE dxseuE 39, 682 | 37, 342 77,024 

A 134, 847 | 42,644 177, 491 


In 1900 our open-hearth steel production for the first time exceeded 
that of Great Britain, which amounted to 3,156,050 tons in that year. 
Great Britain's production in 1900 was the largest in her history. 


PRODUCTION OF WIRE RODS AND WIRE NAILS IN 1900. 


The production of iron and steel wire rods in the United States in 
1900 amounted to 846,291 long tons, against 1,036,398 tons in 1899 and 
1,071,683 tons in 1898, showing a decrease of 190,107 tons, or over 18 
per cent, in 1900 as compared with 1899. Of the total production in 
1900, 1,929 tons were iron rods and 844,362 tons were steel rods. 

Pennsylvania made the largest quantity of wire rods in 1900, with 
Illinois second, Ohio third, and Massachusetts fourth. Six other 
States, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Kentucky, Alabama, and 
Indiana, also rolled wire rods in 1900. 
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The production of steel wire nails in the United States in 1900 
amounted to 7,233,979 kegs of 100 pounds, as compared with 7,618,130 
in 1899, a decrease of 384,151 kegs, or over 5 per cent. In 1898 the 
production amounted to 7,418,475 kegs, in 1897 to 8,997,245 kegs, in 
1896 to 4,719,860 kegs, and in 1895 to 5,841,403 kegs. The nails pro- 
duced in 1900 were manufactured by 56 works, three less than in 1899. 

The following table gives the production of steel wire nails in 1899 
and 1900, by States: 


Production of wire nails in 1899 and 1900, by States. 


[Kegs of 100 pounds each.] 
State. | 1899. | 1900. 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut................ ecce erre eee | 176, 877 | 212, 584 
New York and New Jersey slerabhquE doli epa MEM ode nec pL E M ED 49, 603 63, 466 
Pennsylvania caeteri Mti d Dra e dans es aa Ld tai EE VERE 2, 905, 211 2, 158, 399 
Maryland, West Virginia, Alabama, and Ohio................................ 2, 154, 823 2,516, 391 
Indiana Andi MOS: a A A LN A A e | 2, 184, 662 2, 195, 672 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Kansas, Washington, and California ...................! 146, 954 87, 467 
TOLIMA ee A wa pees eee 7,618, 130 7,233, 979 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL IN 1899 AND 1900. 


The following table, which we have compiled from the Monthly 
Summary of the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department, 
gives the quantities of various leading articles of iron and steel and 
of iron ore and manganese ore imported into the United States in 


1899 and 1900: 
Imports of iron and steel in 1899 and 1900. 


Imports. 1899. 1900. 


Long tons. | Long tons, 


Pig iron, spicgelcisen, and ferro- manganese .........0 2 cece ccc c eere eer 40, 393 52, 5065 
Scrap iron and scrap 8teel...........ooooooconccrorooncorcacarcncnaronaccaranos 10, 925 84, 431 
Bur iron iexNoexseeriepekevucke etui A dice ee da uu tuque 19, 345 19, 685 
Iron. and steel: ralla cscs Bocce ees e Seis Cen TA E EEE a 2,134 1, 448 
Hoop: band, or sero RR A it 663 165 
Steel ingots, billets, blooms, ete .......... ccc ccce e eeeeeeses rhone 12,601 12, 709 
Sheet, plate, and taggers’ iron and steel .....................-..eeeeeeee eere 7,043 5, 143 
Tin piatës co cunc vas cedex E REA NE EC BDeu de Rb RE ea EAE Q CEN EA sx RE 58, 915 60, 386 
Wire rods, TODO dE UCET TIT ——————— 17,964 21,092 
Wire and wire TODe s.l sees eruca A E ERA E 2. 363 1,848 
P vj) fees pH E E 240 223 
COROS. E UIN RU ACD MEE us 188 260 

TOA A an 172,774 209, 955 
IOM A E IR MARRE CURE REC E A IL ADS SUE 674, 082 897,831 
MEDENIHORO OTIO A rack eiui f EdLE 188, 349 256,252 


firearms, etc., for which weights are not obtainable, amounted in for- 
eign value to $20,443,908 in 1900, against $15,800,579 in 1899, i 
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The following table gives the quantities of our exports of leading 
articles of iron and steel and of iron ore in 1899 and 1900, compiled 
from the same Summary of the Bureau of Statistics: 


Exports of iron and steel in 1899 and 1900. 


Exports. 1899. 1900. 


Long tons. | Long tons. 


FeTrO- DIA ORADOR NA AAA 13 32 
All other pig ITON a RS AA A AS c 229,665 | 286, 655 
Scrap and old, for remanufacture.................-. 2c e eee e nce eee cc nc 76, 633 | 49, 328 
Bar WON cers Ebc e 10, 898 | 13, 285 
Band, hoop, or scroll iT0n....... ee noch coeds ca daa 2, 869 2, 976 
Bars or rods of steel not wire rods. .......... 0... eee cn cece cece cece nee ences ` 30, 429 81,366 
Steel wire TOUS ..5.. 2 A A VEM e Sen 16, 992 10, 652 
Billets, ingots, and blooms...................... ccc ce cece cece nce Res 25, 487 107, 385 
Cut nails and spikes ii ss 9,974 1], 163 
Wire nails AA uic e WERPERE PARTNERN PIQUE Qi Diodes ViU a eode at 33, 517 27, 404 
All other nails, including tacks...................... eee. cece eee ccc enccees 2,076 1,812 
Iron plates and sheets. ... 2.2... cece ccc cece ec cece cee eere re ran | 6, 196 9, 331 
Steel plates and sheets cios Á—— | 90, 635 45, 534 
¡A A A con Ee LA cda | 6, 442 5,374 
Steel TRIN. e ecscovecue o euo eb Le das e Seu deus SQUE Ub rt End melsne etie. | 271,272 356, 245 
Wii Aras 116, 317 78,014 
Structural iron and o» 54,244 | 67,714 

TOA Rete Ee Eo ERE RR PL A e Maid etae AU dE es 942, 659 1, 154, 270 
TOOLS oco suus N94 Seen se Comes cr cy sheet AR A RS 40, 665 51, 460 
Locomotives ico a number.. 484 436 


Our total exports of iron and steel, which include locomotives, car 
wheels, machinery, castings, hardware, saws and tools, sewing machines, 
stoves, printing presses, boilers, etc., amounted in 1900 to $129,633,480, 
against $105,690,047 in 1899, $82,771,550 in 1898, and $62,737,250 in 
1897. Our exports of iron and steel have more than doubled in value 
in the last four years. 

Our exports of agricultural auiy laments which are not included 
above, amounted in 1900 to $15,979,909, against $13,594,524 in 1899, 
$9,073,384 in 1898, and $5,302,807 in 1897. These exports have 
increased in value more than threefold in the last four years. 


AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES OF IRON AND STEEL IN THE UNITED 
STATES IN 1899 AND 1900. 


The following table gives the average monthly quotations of nine 
leading articles of iron and steel in the leading markets of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1899 and 1900 per long ton of 2,240 pounds, except for bar 
iron, which is quoted by the hundred pounds. The monthly averages 
are obtained from weekly quotations. Quotations for best bar iron 
(base price) at Pittsburg are taken from the American Manufacturer. 
For best refined bar iron from store at Philadelphia (base price) they 
have been furnished by a leading iron and steel commission house. 
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Average monthly prices of iron and steel in the United States in 1899 and 1900. 


: Best 
$e. Gray i | ` 
Old No. 1 | Gray ! | refined 
iron jfoundry, forge ge Besse- Gus Steel | bar Mu 
T-rails| pig | pig EE mer PIR mills ini billets | iron AP 
Month. at jironatjiron at; jy; |ironat| penn. at mills) from (iron at 
Phila- | Phila- | Phila Pitts- aes lat Pitts- store at Pitts- 


del- del- del- cía at burg. od burg. : Phila- 
phia. | phia. | phia. ma. del- | PUT8. 


burg. | phia. 
1899. - 
January ...............- e $13.30 | $12.12 | $10.75 | $9.89 | $11.00 | $18.50 | $17.06 | $1.30 | $1.12 
February .................-- 14.16 | 13.25 | 11.69 | 10.87 | 11.69 | 20.25 | 18.87 | 1.45 1.22 
MALTON eese cierto bos 16.87 | 16.00 | 14.37 | 18.29 | 14.77 | 24.80 | 24.25 | 1.70 1.38 
April e petente 17.87 | 16.50 asd 14.50 | 15.06 | 25.75 | 25.25 | 1.75 1.65 
Mio 18.00 | 16.60 | 15.30, 15.07 | 16.32 an 7.06 | 1.90 1.75 
TUN ta 18.75 | 18.62 | 16.50; 15.94 | 18.70 | 27.25 | 31.87; 2.00; 1.38 
JU tee 20.00 | 20.37 | 17.81 | 17.50; 20.45 | 28.25 | 33.80 im 2.00 
August 1 oce ir Dv RESI 21.30 | 21.70 | 18.10 | 18.37, 22.37 | 31.00: 36.37 | 2.40 2.28 
September. ................. 23.12 | 23.50 | 19.50 | 20.90 | 23.85 | 32.50 | 4L50| 250. 2.50 
October 26.20 | 23.70 | 19.65 | 21.19 | 24.50 | 34.00 | 41.50! 2.501 2.60 
November .................. 27.50 | 25.00 | 20.19 | 21.56 | 24.69 | 35.00 ' 39.00 | 2.50! 2.56 
December .................. 27.25 | 25.00| 20.31 | 21.52! 25.00| 35.00] 36.37 | 2.50 2.50 
1900. i | 
January iii 26.20 | 25.00 | 20.35 | 21.00 | 24.97 | 35.00 | 34.50 2.50 | 2.50 
February ..................- 26,00 | 24.50 | 20.19 | 21.25 | 25.00 | 34.20 | 33.10 | 2.35; 2.50 
Maret iittala de 25.25 | 23.62 | 19.19] 20.90! 24.90) 35.00 | 33.00} 2.35 2.50 
ADHI coa 24.00 | 23.19 | 18.50 | 20.50! 24.90 | 35.00 | 32.00 | 2.25 2.45 
Mars 21.40 | 22.60 | 17.80 | 19.12 | 24.90 | 35.00 | 28.9. | 212) 2.34 
A ra editus 17.00 | 20.00 | 16.50 | 17.80 21.16! 35.00 | 27.25 | 1.90' 2.20 
Rr eto hg eal O 16.25 | 17.75 | 14.56 | 15.00 | 17.00 | 35.00! 21.00 | 1.80 2.00 
August .........-.sseeee eee 13.80 | 17.20 | 14.45 | -14.00 | 16.07 | 35.00 | 18.20 | 1.60 2. 00 
September.................. 14.87 | 17.00 | 14.12] 13.37 | 14.19 | 30.25 | 17.00| 1.60; 2.00 
October..................... 15.75 | 16.00 | 18.55 | 13,00: 13.37: 26.00] 16.80 | 1.60 1.81 
November .................. 17.00 | 16.40 | 14.12 | 13.03; 13.70, 26.00 | 19.19 | 1.75 1.73 
December .................. 17.62 | 16.50 | 14.50 13.32 | 13.75 26.00 | 19.75 | 1.75 1.75 


This table shows violent fluctuations in both years. From January 
to December, 1899, there was an average advance slightly exceeding 
100 per cent. From January to October, 1900, there was an average 
decline of about 38 per cent. With such violent fluctuations in two 
years it is nothing less than marvelous that the iron trade should have 
closed the year 1900, as it did, in a healthy and even prosperous con- 
dition. The year itself, taken as a whole, was one of marked pros- 
perity for our iron and steel manufacturers. 

The spring months of 1900 witnessed a sharp and general decline in 
iron and steel prices, following the boom of 1899, and most prices 
continued to decline until October, when the decline was checked and 
slight advances were established, which have been maintained in 1901. 
The certainty that political conditions would not be disturbed had a 
stimulating effect in that month. Steel rails, however, formed an 
exception to the general decline in prices in 1900. The price, $35 per 
ton, that had been established by agreement in October, 1899, was 
maintained until September, 1900, when it was reduced to $26. In 
the spring of 1901 it was increased to $98, which is the present price. 
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Notwithstanding the great decline in prices in 1900 and the blowing 
out of many furnaces and the closing of many mills in the summer 
months of that year, due to a shrinkage in demand, the production in 
some branches was greater than that of the preceding year. In the 
closing months of 1900 production, except in pig iron, was virtually 
as active as at any time in 1899, while in 1901 production in many 
lines has still further increased. 


PRODUCTION AND PRICES OF BESSEMER STEEL RAILS FROM 1867 TO 
1900. 


The following table gives the annual production in long tons of Bes- 
semer steel rails in the United States since 1867, together with their 
average annual price at works in Pennsylvania and the rates of duty 
imposed on foreign rails. 


Production, prices, and rates of duty on Bessemer steel rails from 1867 to 1900. 


Produc- — Price in 


Calendar year. tion. — enrreney. Duty. 
y | 
| 
Long tons. : 
DRE OT ER RENE | 2.97] | $106.00 
1808. oor oov DA uen EE N OUE US 6, 451 158.50 '|45 per cent ad valorem to January 1, 
A | 8,616 | 132.25 | 1871. 
A 30, 357 | 106.75 ' 
IU s aM C (00 34,152 102. 50 
O bun luid Ea ES | 83, 991 | 112. 00 | 
Lr NN See E 116,192, 120.50, 
T IN A IS | 129,414 | 94.25 
ro A Mn 259, 699 | 68.75 '[$28 per ton from January 1, 1871, to 
LT MR a . 368,269 ` 59.25 | August 1, 1872; $25.20 from August 
A A 385,865 | 45.50 '[ 1, 1872, to March 3, 1875; $28 from 
A rs EL 491, 427 | 42.25 || March 3, 1875, to July 1, 1883. 
O A RUM 610,682. 48,25 | 
A A theese tals 852, 196 | 67. 50 
| MEER RES EORR PME 1,187,770 ` 61.13 | 
T MR ROME 1,284,007 | 48.50. 
A A A 1, 148, 709 37.75 ` 
[TNR RR RNC | 996,983 | 30.75 | 
O Douce ds aep ear UE ^— 959,471 | 28. 50 | 
TO tod cat ob nese ces dee tan RHPTEHUPER 1,574,703 ; 34.50 $17 per ton from July 1, 1883, to Octo- 
IT y ee NN ANH 2,101,904 ` 37.08 i| ber 6. 1890. 
IN ru Lue ted NES 1, 386, 277 | 29. 83 
A E 1,510,057 ' 29,25 
LH | 1,867,837 , 31.75 | 
LINE ORE ! 1,293,053 , 29.92 |$13.44 from October 6, 1890, to August 
O PPN | 1,537,588 | 30.00 Í 28, 1894. 
||. 2 EUR EC 1, 129, 400 28.12 ` 
AR e fusa Romo itur 1,016,013 24.00 | 
1906 lcm ee uo une ai uuu 1, 299, 628 24.93. 
A eaa ET dpt eE Vus | 1,116,958 | 28.00 | 
ao RM ss ences Sick ese | 1, 644, 520 | 18.75 187.54 from August 28, 1894 
(S RREA ey heh erect hee, | 1, 976, 702 | 17. 62 
IS: 2,270,585 28, 12 
1900 A iss eee dea us | 2, 353, 654 | 32.29- 
| | 


rr ——À—— €! =~- ———— -—— — -— -~ — — 
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The lowest average annual price at which Bessemer steel rails have 
been sold in this country was reached in 1898, namelv, $17.62, but 
sales were made at Pittsburg in February, 1897, at $17, and all 
through 1898 at the same figures, and perhaps at even lower figures. 


CANADIAN IRON AND STEEL BOUNTIES. 


The progress of the Canadian iron and steel industries in recent 
years has been greatly promoted by the action of the Dominion par- 
liament in enacting the bounty act of June 29, 1897, which provides 
for the payment of liberal bounties by the Dominion government to the 
manufacturers of “steel ingots, puddled iron bars, and pig iron," $3 
per ton to be paid ‘‘on steel ingots manufactured from ingredients of 
which not less than 50 per cent of the weight thereof consists of pig 
iron made in Canada;” $3 per ton ‘Son puddled iron bars manufactured 
from pig iron made in Canada; ” $3 per ton **on pig iron on the pro- 
portion produced from Canadian ore;” and $2 per ton **on pig iron on 
the proportion produced from foreign ore.” By the terms of the act 
referred to these bounties were to terminate on April 23, 1902, but an 
act of the Dominion parliament, dated August 11, 1899, extended the 
bounty provisions to June 30, 1907, provided, however, that they 
should be annually reduced after April 23, 1902, as follows: From 
that date to June 30, 1903, 90 per cent shall be paid; from July 1, 
1903, to June 30, 1904, 75 per cent; from July 1, 1904, to June 30, 
1905, 55 per cent; from July 1, 1905, to June 30, 1906, 35 per cent; 
from July 1, 1906, to June 30, 1907, 20 per cent. The act of August 
11, 1899, also provided that ** notwithstanding anything in the statutes 
of 1897, or in this act, no bounty shall be paid under this act on steel 
ingots made from puddled iron bars manufactured in Canada.” The 
bounty provisions of the act of June 29, 1897, were held to have come 
into force on April 23, 1897. We have quoted from an official copy of 
the acts of the Dominion parliament. The above information is given 
here because of the recent rapid progress in the development of the 
iron and steel industries of Canada. 

PHILADELPHIA, June 30, 1901. 


GOLD AND SILVER. 


By GEORGE E. ROBERTS, 
Director of the Mint. 


PRODUCTION. 


The year 1900 recorded a further increase in the production of gold 
in the United States, and not only the highest total ever reached, but 
the largest gain over any previous year that has been made in the 
present period of increasing output. The yield for the year was 
3,829,897 fine ounces, of the value of $79,171,000, a gain over the year 
1899 of 392,687 fine ounces, and in value of $8,117,600. 

The most important gains were in the Seward Peninsula of Alaska, 
the Cripple Creek district of Colorado, and the Territory of Arizona. 
Gold was discovered in tbe beach sands of Cape Nome in 1898, and 
the yield from beach and tundra in that locality was $2,400,000 for 
that season. The beach diggings claimed the most attention during 
1898. A shovel, pick, and rocker were all that was required to equip 
an able-bodied man for profitable operations, and the handsome results 
won by hundreds caused a tremendous influx of gold hunters in the 
spring of 1899. By the time the outsiders arrived, however, the 
beach was practically worked out, and those who did not abandon the 
Territory scattered over the interior and up and down the peninsula 
searching the creek beds and tundra. Valuable claims were developed 
in a number of localities, and the total yield credited to this territory, 
about 350 miles long by 100 miles wide, for the year 1900 is $5,100,000. 
It would have been considerably more but for the legal complications 
which tied up many of the claims. 

The beach claims were found where streams empty, or in times past 
have emptied, into the ocean, bringing gold from the placers above. 
The gold, black sand, and garnets were concentrated in layers, or pay 
streaks, as the miners call them, from one-fourth of an inch to 2 inches 
in thickness. In spots they were very rich, as at the mouth of Daniels 
Creek, where the action of the waves had concentrated values to such 
an extent that miners in the early spring of 1900 took out from $10,000 
to $15,000 with a single rocker. It has been a common opinion that the 
black sand which is associated with the gold is itself gold bearing, but 
careful investigation determines that this is not the case. By reason 
of its high specific gravity the action of the water has deposited this 


sand with the gold. 
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The tundra claims are of value only where they are located upon 
the bed of an old stream. These claims might properly be called beach 
claims, as they are commonly above the present water level of adjacent 
streams. The most productive claims of the vear were located on 
Anvil Creek, Glacier and Snow gulches, Dexter Creek, Dry Creek, 
Nikola Gulch, Topkak and Daniels creeks, Gold Run, Crooked Creek, 
Ophir Creek, and Sweetcake Creek. 

While pay dirt is widely distributed, and, in many places, exceed- : 
ingly rich, yet the depth, when compared with the gravel banks of 
California and other fields in the United States, is small. The average 
depth of pay dirt in the Cape Nome district is about 2 feet. This 
gravel thaws out on exposure to the sun, and can be very easily han- 
dled with the shovel. The country is flat, and there is practically no 
dump, which would be a serious drawback to hydraulic mining, even 
if there were sufficient dirt to handle. 

There was no gain, but a small loss, in the amount of gold obtained 
in Alaska from quartz. The quartz mines are in southeastern Alaska. 
On Baranof Island the quartz mining and milling operations are 
on as extensive a scale as in any place in the world, though the 
grade of the ore is low. With water power and stamp mills of large 
capacity ore worth less than $2 is made to pay. The three large mines 
on the island, which are under one management, though in separate 
companies, employ 805 men, and in 1900 crushed and treated at their 
mills 912,447 tons of ore, or over 76,000 tons monthly throughout the 
year. 

Colorado in 1900 made a gain in its production of gold amounting 
to 137.702 fine ounces and in value to $2,846,600. Of this increase 
the Cripple Creek district supplied $2,415,285. The record of this 
district from the year of its discovery to the present, as shown by the 
reports of the Bureau of the Mint, is as follows: 


Production of gold in Cripple Creek, Colo., district. 


T sets IS $2, 000 
A O II OA 583, 010 
D A ace eee aie Coane oie 2, 010, 367 
O ERROR 2, 908, 702 
[20 PPM MODEM ee 6, 879, 137 
|i A MEHREREN NORTE A 7,512, 911 
tr MMC NURSE REOR 10, 139, 708 
E al eo ene IM AR 13, 507, 244 
jc A A A IN epee ae 15, 658, 254 
nro M MEN HERO A hat A Aes 18, 073, 539 

A A A ERES 77,274, 872 


Development work in this district was very heavy during the year, 
but the area of good gold-bearing territory was not materially widened. 
Nearly all old producers kept development work ahead of production, 


m 
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and reserves in sight are enormous. Twelve shafts, on as many prop- 
erties, are down over 1,200 feet, and the ore bodies at this depth are 
very promising. Perhaps the most significant feature of the year’s 
progress was the tendency to consolidate small properties by the 
organization of large companies and by the outright purchase of single 
claims by heavy investors. A large amount of valuable territory has 
by this means passed into strong hands and extensive development 
operations are certain to result. The new mills and reduction works 
constructed during the year, with the additions made to old works, 
give an increased capacity for about 1,200 tons of ore per day. 

The Leadville district shows a gain of $504,280 in gold over the 
year 1899. The tendency to consolidation noted in the Cripple Creek 
district is also apparent here. The notable feature of this district is 
the enormous outlay for pumping water. It is done under an agree- 
ment by which the several companies divide the cost on the basis of 
the value of their output. They raise 15,000,000 gallons per day, or 
28.6 tons of water for each ton of ore. The cost last year was $1.14 
for each ton of ore raised. 

There is activity in all the gold-producing counties of Colorado, with 
many large tunnel and other enterprises which involve heavy invest- 
ments under way. 

The increased production of Arizona is largely hy the development 
work and enlarged equipment of a few great mines, but the number of 
discoveries reported and small plants in operation promises well for a 
growing output in the future. 

The yield of silver in the United States shows an increase of about 
3,000,000 ounces, and has been exceeded in but three years—1891, 1892, 
and 1893. It is worthy of note that production should be thus main- 
tained notwithstanding the fact that few mines are now worked for 
silver alone. Colorado produced over 20,000,000 ounces, of which over 
16,000,000 ounces were from lead and copper ores. Montana produced 
over 14,000,000 ounces, of which over 11,000,000 were from copper 
and lead ores. Two-thirds of the output of silver in the United States 
is obtained as a by-product from mines which would be operated no 
matter what the price of silver might be. 

The production by States is given in the tables below: 


Product of gold and silver in the United States from 1792. 


[The estimates for 1792 to 1873 are by Dr. R. W. Raymond, United States mining commissioner, and 
since by the Director of the Mint.] 


Year. /— Tota. : Gold, | Silver, 
RC GC CC ID AGE C DD CA C DE ID cL =e, PON | 
April 2, 1792, to July 31, 1834..........ccceccceccecceccecceccs $14,000,000 $14,000, 000 | Small. 
July 31, 1834, to Dec. 31, 1844 .................. cece wc eere 7,750,000 | 7, 900, 000 $250, 000 
CMM PT DE ^ 1,055,527 | 1,008,327 50, 000 
A II l 1,189,957 | 1,139,357 50, 000 
"MENO EPOR OR 939, 086 | 889, 085 50, 000 


A e e Re a 10,050,000 10,000,000 50, 000 
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Product of gold and silver in the United States from 1792—Continued. 


Year Total. 

D M —— ———————M—— — P! $40, 050, 000 
BOO Sis EE ERO RE 50, 050, 000 
p. coe eaten ———Á—r—————ÓMÁ—— 95, 050, 000 
1852..... A A 60, 050, 000 
pu IDEE 65, 050, 000 
RA E AAA 60, 050, 000 
O "np ene eas 55, 050, 000 
1850 eon A ee by Stes Gate 55, 050, 000 
A eb OR Rn i dab a SE, 55, 050, 000 
o Li siu A O tb ou NELLE E Le M dede MEE 50, 500, 000 
Lus —v rc o 50, 100, 000 
IBDU Lc edo odi IRE Eee CE IH EDU ÉL AMA EE LG 46, 150, 000 
RP A L ETET 45, 000, 000 
A A A AMARE meats See sitet See 43, 700, 000 
A ES dut CM EAD PE em Mf 48, 500, 000 
T50 Mcr 57, 100, 000 
1800 m LU SECUN beds E T eats oA ek OR Nadie aut Sa s. 64, 475, 000 
Is "———— — — ened sees 63, 500, 000 
A ons esa ux sev Res diets melanat Seen SET ENS 65, 225, 000 
Lo "P ——————— —— € 60, 000, 000 
BOO — Skee noes ———— Á————————— et 61, 500, 000 
TSO is vnc ae ek eee ne bie ee ew ees SAS RUE S aM pq 66, 000, 000 
dl RESO Ru EE eu ee eee eee ees 66, 500, 000 
A E Sou hy bck wee LLG E osque wey ae SS sw eee 64, 750, 000 
VOD AA AA A Ae 71, 750, 000 
yy c —————Á————————P——— — 70, 800, 000 
IBID. ct iced Dodd we dear esu x pd eeu ERN E dus RUE MEUS 65, 100, 000 
18/102. à reote div bus Lad eee tad La Mee ap eR dae sse 78, 700, 000 
rye ————————— ewe 86, 700, 000 
IBI Loses aux SEPA eee alan d hea edes vere deme efr aiu qu de EE 96, 400, 000 
ip Der 79, 700, 000 
A A Oia od ea wou twas E AAA 75, 200, 000 
ABST uted da eae wet ahs Maren A E MATER Miedo ta Byles 77, 700, 000 
E ues cae 79, 300, 000 
[nu AN 76, 200, 000 
Ir ras 79, 600, 000 
A Coa esie Rte 83, 400, 000 
VID TE c Tr ue a 86, 000, 000 
MEST dv ad aso oed AGN eei UM ALS pe Cu LI LP aote 86, 350, 000 
TESS Ios poU ete uA MR ee ARI EM IDA A UUQ NE Pom ME 92, 370, 000 
1889: 

MID Ea EA AAA 97, 446, 000 

COS a eui Ru Ea 99, 282, 866 
A ciate len see tieaiWea seu aerupu eee nee. 103, 309, 645 
A Ent 108, 591, 565 
JBI ac ice cixsr ten soaks RES dac Rye uae) 1 vip Ua gabe ER ty 115, 009, 150 
A awl Svan poem nine DEM ecw ce Os Cu VE 118, 525, 757 
TBS oe owe casei A ls o 103, 500, 000 
A ve een ee S ae s a es Ee d eue dad kae d d E 118, 661, 000 
1806, oec duae PER HERR dba VER A pae euius diea aw eee E 129, 157, 236 
1897 rerent bcd pue eueDe qe UA VETEREM ESQ M Ple 127,000, 172 
Ilo IET 134,847, 485 
IBUS. e ivo ese EP OREREKU ERU ME EMEN TUS Ua Pup wean 141, 860, 026 
spp) —Á———— ÀÁ— o 153,704, 495 


Gold. 


$40, 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 
55, 000, 000 
60, 000, 000 
65, 000, 000 
60, 000, 000 
55, 000, 000 
55, 000, 000 
55, 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 
46, 000, 000 
43, 000, 000 
39, 200, 000 
40, 000, 000 
46, 100, 000 
53, 225, 000 
53, 500, 000 
51, 725, 000 
48, 000, 000 
49, 500, 000 
50, 000, 000 
43, 500, 000 
36, 000, 000 
36, 000, 000 
33, 500 000 
33, 400, 000 
39, 900, 000 
46, 900, 000 
51, 200, 000 
38, 900, 000 
36, 000, 000 
34, 700, 000 
82, 500, 000 
30, 000, 000 
30, 800, 000 
31, 800, 000 
85, 000, 000 
33, 000, 000 
33, 175, 000 


32, 800, 000 
32, 886, 180 
32, 845, 000 
33, 175, 000 
33, 000, 000 
35, 950, 000 
89, 500, 000 
46, 610, 000 
59, 088, 000 
57, 363, 000 
64, 463, 000 
71, 053, 400 
79,171,000 


Silver. 


$50, 000 
50, 000 

50, 000 

50, 000 

50, 000 

50, 000 

50, 000 

50, 000 

50, 000 
500, 000 
100, 000 
150, 000 

2, 000, 000 
4, 500, 000 
8, 500, 000 
11, 000, 000 
11, 250, 000 
10, 000, 000 
13, 500, 000 
12, 000, 000 
12, 000, 000 
16, 000, 000 
23, 000, 000 
28, 750, 000 
35, 750, 000 
87, 300, 000 
31, 700, 000 
38, 800, 000 
39, 800, 000 
45, 200, 000 
40, 800, 000 
39, 200, 000 
43, 000, 000 
46, 800, 000 
46, 200, 000 
48, 800, 000 
51, 600, 000 
51, 000, 000 
53, 350, 000 
59, 195, 000 


64, 646, 000 
66, 396, 686 
70, 464, 645 
75, 416, 565 
82, 099, 150 
77,575, 757 
64, 000, 000 
72, 051, 000 
76, 069, 236 
69, 687, 172 
70, 384, 485 
70, 806, 62^ 
74, 533, 499 
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Production of gold in the United States in 1898 and 1899, and the increase or decrease in 
1899, by States and Territories. 


[Fine ounces.] 


Increase, | Decrease. 


State or Territory. 1898. 

AIBSRR acus e 122, 137 
ATIZÜDB- ool rpibicecek3au e ueni A a 119, 249 
California... voce nn verc SRI D Re areb RATER RAE 796, 483 
Colorado- oro seca EE x SA a DAI es ..| 1,122,073 
E P ER "— 6,221 
IIA DO: 83, 055 
A A — — MÀ 
MIChIg8nD. ic ses 5 
MODULE is de 248, 014 
Nevado a 144, 859 
New MeXiCO siii m 26,074 
North Carona eio ouo vua i ecu seg t Ee EC Fe TES 4, 064 
O 56, 966 
South Carolln&. «+00 5, 041 
South Dakota... .oocnoccoceoncocacacaocinnanonicnadaón ! — 275,723 
TOXaB. usus belio ass eua de ERR RAN RN EEE EE UNUM ES 14 
O e 110, 556 
Wa&shington....:. 9: 1:20 2 end 1, 065 
Wyoming ood eco Ed Eos deporte e CH eU E ESR EAE 257 
dr Jlcin. t 542 

TOI. 2 re es DRE VE asi aea tru DLE Da sacs | 3,118, 398 


735, 194 


5, 466 


1, 669 
69, 152 
7, 745 
312, 962 


3, 437, 210 


"2202222298 


e. no... no... 


ro.n... ceo ncanocjoenesacansonso 


en... oe .n....0..b.e 


o 
— —— —M— Ym gy A L———————— 


"2-229279 


Production of silver in the United States in 1898 and 1899, and the increase or decrease in 
1899, by States and Territories. 


[Fine ounces.] 


Increase. | Decrease. 


eS | MM  —— ÓÓ— 


State or Territory. 1898. 
AISER 1 voy eae E ei neus EV d R E S M E 92, 400 
ATZDHBR os oc IIS RR RR per eQ MEX EE oM OUS 2, 246, 800 
Calo: eere oou sp ee ae E 642, 300 
COOL O scort Rea 22, 815, 600 
A O O oan 500 
TADO A es 5, 073, 800 
MADE A em ce ban Bae EA 
Michigans siria <emessuseusicencaelces 32, 400 
Montas ore occ ———————— P 14, 807, 200 
Nevada A A i i cpeP Ue ese ees 805, 000 
New Mexico cosita var RECS 425, 300 
North Caroling: cremosa tidad 700 
0 AAA O A E p ee 130, 000 
South Carola oscuridad 800 
South Dakota PP —— a Suey 162, 300 
TEXAS A A he es EAR EA EE. 472, 900 
Uli tack eu RERUM DARE natn eee toes 6, 485, 900 
WashInElOnD. uoo Perce eee enlist css | 254, 400 
a soos ic E | 200 
Totalo rro acs e aa a abe PE dae ra ius ta 54, 138, 000 


140, 100 


824, 300 


47,700 dais 
lt 668, 500 
182,000 |............ 
JM 152, 700 
EEN 100 
AS 1, 222, 000 
500 |... ... ess. 
80,400 |..........2. 
1,288,800 |............ 
38,400 |............ 
28,000 |:ecuoce secs 
NH | 400 
OS 
100 |............ 
SEET 6, 700 
47,100 |............ 
607,400 |............ 
1-600. cece an: 
600 .....eseess- 

326, 500 
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Approximate distribution, by producing States and Territories, of the product of gold and 
silver in the United States for the calendar year 1898. 


[As estimated by the Director of the Mint.] 


Gold. Silver. 
State or Territory. Fine Value Fine | Coining IUS 
ounces. i ounces. ies value. 

A laban cds 242 $5, 000 100 | $129 $5, 129 
PU a ET EE EIEE EE E A LRL TA 122,137 | 2,524,800 92, 400 | 119,467 | 2,644,267 
ATIZODU S coles sen Lu prod MU MEE e pigs 119,249 | 2,465,100 | 2,216,800 | 2,904,951! — 5,370,054 
California A em o ee 756,483 | 15,637,900 | 612,300 | 830,448 16,468,348 
Colonos EI DERE ER d 1,122,073 | 23,195,300 | 22,815,600 | 29,498,958 | 52,694,258 
GEOTBIN 2 od us isvnceastieteweseues eines | 6,221 | 128,600 500 646 | 129, 246 
bo ls 83,055 | 1,716,900 | 5,073,800 | 6,560,065 | 8,276,965 
IOWA E —————— n 5 A ev RIRs Eas 100 
Marviahd £2... 222: xc e emen ps 29 600 | ———M— 600 
Michigan- uec ete pna c LiC ER DEMENS E 5 100 32, 400 41,891 41, 991 
Minnesota c. odaoces cae rmm E ed amens | 5 A za et cree Ead 100 
MM NN 248,014 | 5,126,900 ' 14,807,200 | 19,144,663 | 24,271,563 
Nevada c doo pasa deed eie adt 144,859 | 2,994,500 805,000 | 1,040,808 | 4,035,308 
New Mexico..............eeeeee eere 26,074 539, 000 425,300 ' 549,883 1,088,883 
North Carolina ................... eee 4,064 84,000 ' 700 905 | 84, 905 
repo sebi paoar eee eea 56,966 | 1,177,600 130, 000 168,081 | 1,345,681 
South Carolina .....oooooococccccnccnccnoo 5, 041 101,2 300 . 388 104, 582 
South Dakota............ essere , 275,723 | 5,609,700 | — 152,300 | 196,913 | 5,896,613 
Tennessee oc cocco eI epLEESEUUEPEES EN | 43 AAA ran Ra 900 
E TT EEE E | 14 300; 472,900 | 611,426 611,726 
A A ses 110,556 | 2,285,400 | 6,485,900 | 8,385,810 | 10,671,210 
Virginis- RE | 218 4,900 |............ pe 4, 500 
Washlngtoli.iuuillécue4ecikecax e ew. 37,065 766, 200 254, 400 328, 921 1, 095, 121 
WYOMING 2: IIIS lg. PRESA OT LANE 257 5, 300 100 129 5, 129 

Tte caa ae 3,118,398 | 64,463,000 | 54,438,000 | 70,384,485 | 134,847, 485 


Production of gold in the United States in 1899 and 1900 and the increase or decrease in 
1900 by States and Territories. 


Value. 
State or Territory. 
1899 1900 Increase. | Decrease 
O NENNT ERU Sus dee aula acetoacetate | $5, 459,500 | $8,171,000 | $2,711,500 ............ 
A II O ease ae 2,566,100 | 4,193,400 | 1,627,300 ............ 
E chet x04 etta educitur on SUA 15, 197,800 | 15, 816, 200 618,400 ............ 
Coloradosse edero cee vee et de Ges ed ate aes ees 25, 982,800 | 28,829,400 | 2,846,600 ............ 
GeOrEll goes sh tae sae ok tae 113, 000 116, 700 O en cessus 
iri LETTRE O 1,889,000 | 1,724,706 |............ $164, 300 
o zu uos ew II O cda eel ELLE 100 29, 000 28,900 lcoexes ewe es 
Mona ede tun co > MEIN 4,760,100 | 4,698,000 |............ 62, 100 
Nerada essre dAn: cüessameca on Denn a ui nos 2,219,000 | 2,006,200 |............ 212, 800 
New MEXİCO a Cae eee eran ete ia 584, 100 832, 900 248, BOO. a 
North Carolina corri tds 34, 500 28.000 | ocean cas's 6, 000 
OTC PON usere ied S eH se err due Soe tates UM Le 1,429,500 | 1,694,700 265.200 picos 
ON 160,100 | 121,000 |............ | 39, 100 
South DAKOTA ia | 6, 169,500 | 6,177. 600 ENTIRE | 291, 900 


(RAT t eroe DI E TR Ai EEE A | 6, 900 1,100 |.....0. 2.00. | 5, 800 
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Production of gold in the United States in 1899 and 1900 and the increase or decrease in 
1900 by States and Territories—Continued. 


A —— —— M V —— —— 


Value. 
State or Territory. 
1899. | 1900. Increase. | Decrease. 
Uta s uou herba RR EE dmi c sus qt $3, 450, 800 | $3, 972, 200 $521,400 |............ 
Wash IDR lO cooler os 685, 400 718, 200 32,800 |............ 
NADA ES : 
Maryland MP ET | 
Minlesoll o cssc iae R REF RA AE ER UCRAERA EE EE 
A ask A Re REC ee sa ETE 
VEMOS 45, 200 40,200 |............ $5, 000 
Virginia WP 
NYOIIDEG oiu A es Seca 
MAMA as 
Misso i irre exc ca EET ERE RAS cue Pe aus 
A aded usta et euin du e eee es 71, 053, 400 |a79,171,000 | 8,904, 600 787,000 
Net INCreAsSe o osos rk deep eee ie Ae LA O O ia ety ence erui dae ! 8,117,600 1... elec 
x a 3,829,897 fine ounces. 


Production of silver in the United States in 1899 and 1900 and the increase or decrease in 
1900, by States and. Territories 


| Weight. 
State or Territory. | 
| 1899. 1900. Increase. | Decrease. 
Fine ounces. | Fine ounces. | Fincounces. | Fine ounces. 

Alaba Ma a eels tas | 100 AS ION 
n MERECE: | — 10,100 73,800 |... ccce | 66, 800 
AN ZONA escaso wrod ime pawn cot ebbe dead ! 1,578,300 | — 2,995,900 | — 1,417,200 |....oooo.o...... 
CAU: C or oot ease one Ae stuns edP | 824, 300 941, 400 117,100 |.............. 
Colorado 0 da E a Ew ese 22, 662, 900 20,483,900 |.............. 2, 179, 000 
GOIN 3 ee ied RUE Isa copus | 400 400 Esse coe een [aasveecceseces 
IdAlio cia AS | 8, 851, 800 6, 429, 100 2,577,300 osuere men 
Michigan oco ec olet roseo esce pre edu to dad | 112, 800 102,000 |...........-.- 10, 800 
Mont esse eoo ob melio nU D ER ' 36,096,000 | 14,195,400 |.............. 1, 900, 600 
A peer Du I Ui P E, 849,400 | — 1,358,700 515,300 |.............. 
New MOXICU as Nux Eee Fe Er E REY | 503, 300 434,300 |.............. 69, 000 
North Catolica E TERT E GE | 300 11, 200 10,900 |.............. 
OFGEOlA cda | 134, 300 y 115,400 [ev dese genus 18, 900 
South Carolina............oooooooomnarsancoo.. ! 400 AA uv ace Re ERN 
South Dakota coc, ia Res E aX RR l 145, 600 536, 200 390,600 |.............. 
SES TT cat ech inl ola NO UNI P RES | 520, 000 477,400 |, ori semet ev 42, 600 
UTR Sui eor e ics at e eure EE aM e Ud 7,093, 300 9, 267, 600 2,174,300 |.............. 
WashingtOnivecd. veo ee vx ee sax UE pe sess | 256, 000 204,500. Lees catena 31,500 
WVOMING ori E RS | 400 200 lis sews 200 
Maryland rc. id | 100 |.......... À... A 100 
A A beatae ews | 100 iia vweleesscalednexadde 100 
A O ie arduis i UE Ee cR | 500 o ad ae vex NUM NETS 500 
MISSIQUE iiic ii | A TEE 100 

o PTT 54, 764; 500 | a 57, 647, 000 7, 202, 700 4, 320, 200 

Net increase A A A at naea ise eaa 2,882,500 |.............. 


a Commercial valne, $35, 741, 100, 
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Approvimate distribution, by producing States and Territories, of the product of gold and 
silrer in the United States for the calendar year 1899. 


[As estimated by the Director of the Mint.] 


Gold. Silver | 
BUSQUE Territory. Fine Value Fine Coining due 
ounces, i ounces, value. 

AJRDAMA a 208 $4, 300 100 o $129 | $4, 429 
O mit pU Peg ue deed. 264,104 | 5,459,500 140, 100 181,140 , 5,640,640 
ATIZODO A A A needs 124,133 | 2,566,100 | 1,578,300 | 2,040,630 4,606,730 
CoMo dad 735,194 | 15, 197, 800 824.300 | 1,065,762 16,263,562 
Colorno A et DRE E TAS 1, 256, 920 | 25, 982, 800 | 22, 662,900 | 29,301,527 55,284,327 
GUOFE IR ces daa aaa 5, 466 113, 000 400 517 113,517 
e A tens Ri 91,380 | 1,889,000 | 3,851,800 | 4,980,105 ' 6,869,105 
NING ni orador ums ues 174 3,600 | ` 500 646 , 4, 246 
MAP TANG id 39 800 100 | 129 929 
Michi aan 5 100 112, 800 145, 843 145, 943 
NELISSOUTI a der 5 100 100 129 | 229 
MOTA a 230,270 | 4,760,100 | 16,096,000 | 20,810,990 | 25,571,090 
O e aad ed: uM EUM 107,344 | 2,219,000 | 513,400 1,090,457 ^ 3,309,457 
New Mex Ouran lisa we vara | 28, 256 584, 100 503, 300 650, 731 1, 234, 31 
North Carolina............-.ee eee eene 1, 669 34, 500 300 388 34, 888 
OTDEOID e a dde 69,152 ' 1,429, 500 134, 300 173,641 1,603,141 
South Carolina .............. ccce leere 7,745 160, 100 400 017 | 160, 617 
South Dakota ........... esee | 312,962 ! 6,469,500 | — 145,600 | 188,251 6,657,751 
«bxc ca t rei i E 334 | 6,900 ! 520,000 672, 323 679, 223 
Core sel nace LE ' — 166,933 | 3,450,800 | 7,093,300 | 9,171,135 — 12,621,935 
Vermont . ces ve e Es edet oS d | 5 100455 oe cene ee tasa heaton 100 
Ve REMO MERE POP | 343 7,100 100 129 7,229 
Washington ses sae ees VRER AXES EE 33, 156 685, 400 256, 000 330,990 1,016,390 
WYOMING 2.0.00. .0cceccecceceeccecceeeee: | 1,413 ' — 29,700 400 517 29,717 

Total uos ee ated oot oed versa aan 3,437,210 | 71,053, 400 | 54, 764, 500 | 70,806,626 — 141, 860, 026 

| 


Approximate distribution, by producing States and Territories, of the gold and silver prod- 
uct of the United States for the calendar year 1900 as to sources of production. 


[As reported by officers and agents of the mint.] 


State or Territory. 
Quartz. 


| Gold. 


Placer. | 


—— c | À——as | ———Ó 


Fine ounces. 


Adan DAI o2 ly aros 62 
AMS MET NEN 101, 095 
ATIZODU see o es Decr a aRa re 196, 494 
CA D fOFDIB: ella ES] 607, 485 
COW O opi RE rev RAW a | 1,361, 643 
GOOTE ING sd euEen ERA WE E xS 4, 535 
TORIO d oux pace pw Ewa | 56, 804 
Maryland.. sei ce cer xe xau dd | 10 
Michigan .........eeees seen | 1,401 
MONANA.. suo loli vds TY IA 202, 406 
NOVO ove eso ia 96, 911 
New Mexico......o.ooomocmmooooo. 39, 140 
North Carolina ................. KKS 
OTECKO rs ir is 6%, 319 
South Carolina ................. 5, 628 


Finc ounces. | Fine ounces. 


65 50 

293, 944 74, 818 
9, 100 2,571, 977 
159, 905 614, 412 
34,914 | — 4,802,856 
1,449 , 459 
43,721 | 1,021,153 
9 2 

26, 709 2, N35, 918 
990 1, 125, 000 

3, 628 139, 619 
1,272 12, 364 
15, 268 79, 668 
306 | 391 


a Lead and copper ores, 


Lead ores. 


Silver. 


Copper ores. 


Fine ounces, | Fine ounces. 


e" oe....e.. 90. 09. 01..<LO CS) o "atc 


eo ^" "»cem1e| 5 cs. nencoo 


225, 732 | 1,452, 291 
54,713 499, 032 

a 16,079, 127 |.............. 
5,528,965 |........ sess 
M SESE 102, 042 
2, 134, 802 9, 324, 085 
368,560 Llcssseeessee 

90, 000 300, 000 
Ar MEER 


e... ee... 4.0.0.0... e. (a. en... ..<.....es 
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Approximate distribution, by producing States and Territories, of the gold and silver prod- 
uct of the United States for the calendar year 1900, etc.—Continued. 


Gold. Silver. 
State or Territory. 


| Quartz. Placer. Quartz. Lead ores, | Copper ores. 


———— 


Fine ounces. | Fine ounces. | Fine ounces. | Fine ounces, | Fine ounces, 


South Dakota............. sew 300. 955 12. eco Lr 558, 903 AA NECS 
Tennessee ............. «eee suus md ud QUE ID. oe Bete dee gha AERA 
uoc ia ir T Dd ME RARE SES 477, 400 | as sario gies 
A NEE E N 2d 195, 223 |.............. 2, 027, 038 | 5,912, 184 | 1, 442, 462 
Virginia ............. esee. e 78 94 o S NND NERONE MERI 
Washington ................. us 30, 664 4, 768 154, 270 146, 300 | 2, 000 
Wyoming................-.- hee ORE n 1,653 | 256 pA PEN 

Tole da 3, 269, 794 597, 850 | 16, 496, 711 | 30, 592,763 13,121,912 


Approximate distribution, by producing States and Territories, of the product of gold and 
silver in the United States for the calendar year 1900, 


, [As estimated by the Director of the Mint.] 
Gold. Silver. ‘Total value 
State or Territory. aa a cem ee es Eie 
ne Value Fine Coining |j Commer- commer- 
ounces. — ounces, value. | cial value. eN inl value). 
Alabama. .oocccccccocccconos g2 | £1, 900 100 $129 $62 | $1, 962 
Alai i ee oo. E 395, 271 | 8,171,000 73, 300 | 94,772 45, 446 | 8,216, 446 
AUTOM is e| 202,858 | 4,193,400 | 2,095,500 | 3,872,970 | 1,857,210 | 6, 050, 610 
California......o.oooocooomoos. -| 765,109 , 15, 816,200 941,400 — 1,217,165 583, 068 | 16,399, 868 
Colomdo.................. ...| 1,894,022 | 28, 829, 400 | 20, 483, 900 | 26, 454, 234 | 12, 700, 018 | 41, 529, 418 
Georgll 4.30 ais : 5, 644 116,700 |. 400 ` 517 248 | 116, 948 
O e poset tuas 83,433 | 1,724,700 | 6,429,100 ^ 8,312,372 | 3,996.042 | — 5,710, 742 
Maryland ................ PR 5 EU eet ten NEUE IE OM. NEP SE | 100 
Michigan ............ essen 1.403 29,000 | 102,000. 131,879 | 63, 240 | 92, 240 
Missouri .................. wed 33 AA dnd. Sandee Meee EIC 700 ' 
Month Sheet ecoewse 227,266 | 4,698,000 | 14,195,400 — 15,353, 645 | 8,501,148 | 13,199, 148 
Nevada. ccu cias 97.050 | 2,006,200; 1,358,700 ' 1,756,703 842, 394 2,848,594 
New Mexico ...............-. 40, 292 832, 900 434,300 | — 561,519 209,206 | 1,102,156 
North Carolina .............. 1,379 28,500 | 11,200] — 14,481 6, 944 35, 444 
ÜIGEOD EO een see: 81,980 | 1,694,700 | — 115,400; 149,204 71,518 | — 1, 700,248 
South Carolina .............. 5, 854 121, 000 400 517 248 121, 248 
South Dakota ..........-.. se| 298,812 | 6,177,600! 536,200! — 693.269 | 332,444? 6,510,014 
Tennessee.............. eee - 5 A ERE e | 100 
pio S ds 53 1,100 | 477,400 | 017,244 295,948 | — 297,088 
Uherce tease tees .. 192,155 | 3,972,200 | 9,267,600 | 11,982,351 | 5,745,912 | 9,715,112 
Virginia EEE 155 D m | 3, 200 
Washington..... MR 34, 74: 718,200 ' 224,500 290,263 | 139,190 857,390 
Wyoming............-- een 1,655 34, 200 200 258 | 124 | 34, 324 
TOI. oos ol Ov eres: 3, 829, 897 | 79,171,000 | 57,617,000 | 74, 533, 3,495 | 35,711,140 ` 114,912, 140 
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MANGANESE ORES. 


By Joun BIRKINBINE. 


PRODUCTION. 
SUMMARY OF PRODUCTION AND VALUE. 


In the year ending December 31, 1900, the production of manganese 
ores in the United States amounted to 11,771 long tons, valued at 
$100,289, or $8.52 per ton. This was an increase of 1,836 long tons, 
or 18.48 per cent over the 1899 total of 9,935 long tons, and the total 
value was augmented $18,011 in 1900. 

The bulk of the manganese ore in 1900 used hy the steel companies 
came from foreign countries—Russia, Brazil, Cuba, India, Chile, Tur- 
key, United States of Colombia, etc. 

Only six States produced manganese ore in the year 1900. Virginia 
heads this list with 7,881 long tons, or 67 per cent of the total for the 
United States; Georgia stands second on the list. Arkansas, formerly 
an important contributor of good manganese ore, is third, with but 
145 tons to its credit in 1900. 

The following table indicates the amount, value, and average value 
per ton of the manganese ores produced in the United States, by 
States, from 1896 to 1900: 


Amount and ralue of manganese ores produced in the United States from 1896 to 1900. 


— A ee ee 


1896. 1897. 1898, 


cud Product. es "ulus Product. e pos Produet. | E in 
; "| per ton. '| per ton. | ° | per ton. 
Long tons. | Long tons. Long tons.' 
Alabama ..........}.......... | A O a os H A NITORE | 22 | a$143 | ($6.50 
Arkansas ........-- 3,421 $36,686 | $10.72 | — 3,240 [883,708 | $10.40 ¡ 2,662 | 26,035 9.78 
California ......... 284 | 3,415 | 12.02 484 | 2,788 | 5.76; 541) 3,222 = 5.96 
Georgia. ........-.- 4,085 | 27,022 | .6.62| 3,332! 22,084 | 6.63; — 6,689 | 41,571 6.21 
Michigan..........|...-eeeeele eee esee ON 37| 370| 10.00 AA A A 
Missouri Lo cer tion eexescnceelex xem us | A O A su esis aioe O A pd qp aus 
Montana ..........].......... heme | Sansa Minar ied ed bes decida A EN A a v esr ER SS 
North Carolina .... 2 17 BEOU Lares s Peres ns ce MA ed omae caccia Oden Ges exce bate 
Pennsylvania ..... 265 | 1, 988 | 7.50 854 | 2,832 8:00. AAA sen APIS 
Tennessee ...... A ions eae induci 11 93) 8.45 381! 2,270 5.9 
Virginia ........... 2,018 21,485 | 10.65 | 3,650} 33,030 |  9.21| 5,062: 56,938 9.88 
West Virginia ..... E A esas oos A AA A dd edid cud RRES 
Total ........ 10,088 90,777, 5.9 | 11,108 | 95,505 |  s60| 15,957 [129,155 8.10 
a Estimated 
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Amonntand value of manganese ores produced in the United States, ete,—Continued. 


1599 1900 
State. Av ` v 
Product. ee value. per Product. rud value. per 
l ' 
| Long tims. i | Longtons. 
ATUDAI Dessin hosel C E E aes | UT TM. POT IMS O ts pr vm 
ALLA tios | 356 $3,781 $10.62 145 $1,530 $10. 55 
Califorilbt a as 115 N55 | 7.43 | 131 1, 310 | 10. 00 
E HEX RR ARRA DOES RE Ed RT: 3, 089 23,377 7.57 | 3, 447 26.816 , 7.78 
Mihika i lere sve epar e e re Re Te EE EAE eus ee Sa “avin i bates ee ee | AR 
Mimir a base s rS | 16 160 . 10.00 |eis cede e cES Spe ea eran ee 
Monim E A A Pec ES. A, A iu tu iae E | 137 514 | 8. 75 
North Carolina .................L.. Lee... 90 765 RB. secet hee ante es E 
Pennsylvania ai 12 ON 4 RE cuu dup SN ud EROR 
TENNESSEE. ECT 19 133 7.00 . 30 195 | 6. 50 
X IERI inc. cede rate bri CRUISE | — 6,225 53. 069 8. 02 7,881 69, 924 | 8.87 
West Virgil. cdta 10 ; sO 8.00; coetadoves becas sois 
A deeds aruda oes: | 9,955 | 82,278 8.28. 11,771 100,289 | 8.52 


This table shows an increase in all of the States having active mines, 
except Arkansas, and in the States of Missouri, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, which did not mine manganese ores 
in 1900. 

Outside of Virginia and Georgia comparatively little ore was mined. 
These two States contributed 11,328 long tons, or 96 per cent of 
the United States total of 11,771 long tons. The States named and 
Arkansas have been the principal producers of manganese ores, and 
the amount mined by each, as well as that of the other States, which 
have been grouped together, are given in the following table for the 
years 1880 to 1900, inclusive: 


Production of manganese ores in the United States from 1880 to 1900. 


[Maxima are given in italics.] 


Year. Virginia. ADM ' Georgia. Md Total an 
Lang tons. Long tons. Long fons.| Long tons. Lon (tona. | 
S REN EET 3,661 .......... 1. 800 300 5,7611 $86,415 
| NOW sec ER '— 3,295 | 100. 1,200 300. 4,895 73,425 
o A «€ | 2, 982 175 1,000 375: 4,532 67, 980 
D MN TERT | 5,955. 400 |... Lus. 400. 6,155 92, 325 
TT PEN A ` 8.980 800 o 400 ' 10,180 | — 122,160 
p. M i sles in Sarthe, —— 18.746 1,488 2,580 450 — 23.258 | 190, 281 
TON MSN MAREC ONE 20,567 3,316 — 6,041. 269 — 30,198 | — 277,636 
E A edP uae e d Uu I ee E Ep. | 19,835 ' 5,651 9,021 14 84,524 | 835, 84h 
DSHS EE P E E A MO | 17, 646 | 4,312 5, 568 1,672 29,198 279, 571 
| MRNA TT 2,528 5.208 1.845 — 24.197 + — 240,559 
I DEREN CROP SCREEN PME | 12,699 | — 5,339 749 | | 6,897 | 25.684 | 219,050 
O AAA TONNEN 16,248 1,650 3,575 1943, 23,416 | 239,129 
o ———— — — 6.079 6,708 826 |.......... ' 13,613 129, 586 
S REESE QR RR UR 4092, 2,020 724 882 7,718 66, 614 
A E E IEE TEN 1,797 1 194 1,277! 1,30 6.308! 53,635 
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Production of manganese ores in the United States from 1880 to 1900—Continued. 


Year. ¡Virginia Arami: Georgia. na Total. a 
Long tona. | Long tons. Long tona. | Long tons. ¿Long tons. 
o RT 1,715: Á 2,99)| 3,856 | 985 9,547 ; $71,769 
A teens teeta eevee eee es 2,018 | 3,421 4,C85 564 10, 088 90, 727 
A A x Vae oor a ed an 3, 650 | 3, 240 3, 332 R86 11, 108 95, 605 
1898. A E seek ERE SHE 5, 662 2, 662 6, 689 944 | 15,957 129, 185 
ys A ————À— E 6, 228 356 | 3, 089 202 9, 935 82, 278 
RR Á— 7,881 145 9, 447 298 11, 77] 100, 289 


Total for 21 years........ P 183,751 ; 49,281, 64,070 20,986 | 318,038 | 3,041,963 


PRODUCTION OF MANGANIFEROUS IRON ORES. 


As in previous reports, the amount of manganiferous iron ores 
produced has been included in the report on iron ores, but is also given 
here as a matter of record. 

The output of some of the mines of Colorado is used in the manu- 
facture of spiegeleisen, some of the ores carrying as high as 45 per 
cent of manganese, but the greater portion of the manganiferous ores 
is used as a flux by the silver smelters. 

Several of the Lake Superior mines produce iron ores carrying 
small percentages of manganese. 

The quantity and value of manganiferous iron ores mined and the 
percentage of manganese which they contain are given by States in 
the following table: | 


Production of manganiferous iron ores in 1900. 


t 


E dodi 
value per ota 
Locality. Quantity. | Manganese. tonal value: 
mine. 
| Img tons. Per cent. 
Colorádoó ..:.odosavb esa ar ali 43, 303 18to 46 $4.74 $205, 256 
Lake Superior region ........................... cese 334, 274 1 to 9.54 2. 49 832, U58 


TOt] o ssitbuso sd x pev e ae petiu ON DUE TR Ea ae 377,071 lto 45 2.75 | 1,037,314 


| 
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The production, total, and average value of the manganiferous iron 
ores produced in the United States from 1889 to 1900, inclusive, are 
as follows: 


Total production of manganiferous iron ores in the United States from 1889 to 1900. 


[Maxima in italics.] 


—— m — e — = = 


Average 
Year. Be | e xod 
— -— — | 
Long tons 
O AEAEE AOA A AEA AEE 83,434 : $271, 680 $3. 26 
i m ETE 61, 863 | 231,655 8.74 
A AOS A ESTEET, 132,511, 314,099 2.37 
A O 153, 373 | 351,664 .81 
W808 A MR UL A NC 117,782 , 283,228 2.40 
DUM -—" Tx E EST, 205,488 | 408,597 1.99 
E A ONSE EN RS ES 125,729 | — 233.998 1.86 
MSS ET E ERE XT 335,712 | 726,413 2.14 
(Lc A PERER ET 202,304 343,784 1.70 
MD RU 287,810 429, 302 1. 49 
O Ld co Lupe me o bio 761,845 | 1,147,047 1.51 
O OO ROERUE 377,577 | 1,037,314 2.75 


MANGANIFEROUS SILVER ORES, 


In mining the precious metals, ores containing iron, manganese, and 
silver are obtained (the proportion of the latter not being large enough 
to make it valuable per se), which are used as a flux by the smelters. 
This ore is classed as an iron ore, but the amounts and values of this 
character of ore won during the years 1889 to 1900, inclusive, are 
given in the following table: 


Production of manganiferous silrer ores in the United States from 1889 to 1900. 


[Maxima in italics.] 


Average 


Year. Quantity. | Value. [value per 
ton. 
Long tone. 

A O snus esbae eee telaeita cda ee EA cq ah 64,987 | $227, 455 $3. 50 
[ji grecum A OT 51,540 | 181,440 3.50 
A E 79,511 | 397,555 5. 00 
MS A E SR A A E 62,309 | 323,794 5.20 
A Our eve shewsGer UA Laus ws QS UOCE icd ciu a55,962 | 255,695 4. 75 
ES A A ESA AE NEAR b 31,687 148, 292 4.84 
AA oh Bea IR TE 54,163 | 229.651 4.24 
1896. AA cep 138,079 | 416,020 3.01 
profe C A IE EEE AAA 149, 502 424,151 2.81 
IS AE A AS 99, 651 295, 412 2.96 
A c"——————————Á————ÁÉ— HÀ 79,855 | 266, 343 3.34 
1900: o5 ee wee atee ensues oun EU A T an Cu pata iE | 188,509 | 897,068 4. 76 


a Including 1,500 tons from Montana, for which no value is given. 
b Including 1,049 tons from Montana, for which no value is given. 
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MANGANIFEROUS ZINC ORES. 


The franklinite ores of New Jersey, after being treated to obtain 
the zinc contents, leave a residuum containing iron and manganese, 
which is utilized in the production of spiegel. In the year 1900 87,110 
tons were produced. The amounts and values for the years since 1889 
are given below: 


Production of manganiferous zinc ore residuum in the United States from 1889 to 1900. 


[Maxima in italics. ] 


| Average 
Year. Quantity. | Value. pue per 
See did. gt ci e A ee 

, Long tons. | ! 
o PN PT A NENNEN EN 43,648 | $54,560 £1.25 
jS MCN M c TTC 48,560  — 60,700 | 1.25 
1891............ OS 38,228 | 57.432 1.50 
O A ot E EU M eats ha 31,859 | 25,997 .81 
||. MN Pc 37, 512 = 30, 535 | .81 
|o TW KERN ia | 26, 981 | 20, 464 . 76 
ji. MEHR HU mec dp 43,249 , 24,451 E .57 
jc NUNT" PP | "TM d . 46 
180] cross crete hag BLUE Que oe O Arat Sl: | i e " 713 . 55 
IL ope coe ALES TM MEHR '—— 48,502! «26,676 | .55 
iso AAE Mu "TREAT | 65,010 | 32,505 .50 
1000 cos ctetu bed sue TO | 87,110 | 34, 844 . 40 


a Estimated. 
PRODUCTION OF MANGANESE AND MANGANIFEROUS ORES. 


In the next table is given a résumé of the production in 1900 of all 
the ores containing manganese in varying percentages, together with 
the values of the same. 


Production of manganese and manganiferoua ores in the United States in 1900. 


Kind of ore. | Quantity. MM Value tee 
. | í ton. 

| Long tona. | 
Mangani ll ada dates 11,771, $100, 289 $8. 52 
Manganiferous from PA | 377,577 | 1,037,314 2.75 
Manganiferous silver ores............ 00.0 eee ccc e eee e seen 188, 509 | 7,068 ' 4.76 
Manganiferous Zine OPS conoces aa | 87,110 | H, 844 . 40 
— — ue 
Tolles omi A e LEA ML | 664, 967 | 2, 069, 515 3.11 


PRODUCTION OF MANGANESE ORES, BY STATES. 


ARKANSAS. 


The Batesville district had but two active mines in 1900, which 
were restricted in their output, the total being but 145 long tons. 
There are some deposits containing ore high in manganese, but much 
of it carried considerable phosphorus, reducing its value. 
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The production in the Batesville district from 1850 to 1900, inclu- 
sive, was 49,801 long tons, as will be seen below: 

Production of manganese in the Batesville district of Arkansas to December 31, 1900. 
(Maximum in italics.] 


Year. Authority. | Quantity. 

| | Long tons 

1850 to 1867 ............ Estimited E ced tva excedat us repa aea 400 
E eect ease ME düEnbec c t aL LEE MR ÉD ET O RRSP e 10 
jh.) A ' Railroad reports of shipments.........................-eeee eee eee 100 
18S das es ETT 175 
o EHE e A E PRAA a at Atl AN 400 
D ——À—— p — ——— ———— tigd) 800 
188 oeddsckadax ee deu | Mineral Resources of the United States........oooooorocoomommoooo. 1, 483 
1 B86 Er EM sates Os ates actor a LL Patt ee dac eA Rael een E GS Aud 3, 316 
lu ol il es A A O A AS 5, 651 
A ÓN MEM. A A A | 4,312 
1880. ovr ne Saone n Eleventh CentOS id ew Ru DEPIQERRR GU PER S 2,528 
Oi as Mineral Resources of the United States............oc0.o.oooo..: one 5, 339 
1891............ MR E dO. istis eb xl o rera uS M e D. tr MN 1,650 
A da cA dcl Pe E QU occur be ld duds edd REL DE ED Meus tege 6,708 
o RENE QR [ME AA NA AO 2, 180 
TRO Siete food, es pna" dO it i hence Ne leti I ATL UL S Md tp od Aa A tense Maas 1, 934 
1895. NT RE a a TEA A E aes Sade E EEES 2,991 
A UE A TI NA | 3, 421 
de DN a A MEC M dede i 3, 240 
js eL ete eae tad nd eee de eee oie ee esr iL UE i: 2, 662 
A —Ó S p PC ————————— TE | 356 
1900 50s Sere sencn asus aed A T ME 145 
Total ............ | EEEE EATE EES E AA E E A 49, 801 


CALIFORNIA. 


All of the manganese ore mined in California in 1900 came from 
Alameda County, with the exception of 1 ton from Plumas County. 

A demand formerly existed for black oxide of manganese in the 
chlorination process, but most of the gold mines now send the sul- 
phuret ores to the smelters, and the railroad freights are too high to 
encourage the shipment of manganese ores, although some of them 
are of good grade. 

The total production of California from 1874 to the end of 1900 was 
9,902 long tons, of which 131 tons are credited to 1900. The yearly 
output has been as follows: 


. Total production of manganese ores in California to December 31, 1900. 

Year. Quantity. | Year. | Quantity. 

Long tons. | Long tons. 
1874 to 1888........oooooooooomoomoooo.- 6,000 IO id po obra ete 525 
5 Mene e Me NOE NE ZEE 1 COMETE 284 
ISO orcusce pact lie oie eas BOG LEU owes reduce ewe eresinee eee nue ews 484 
A es cee en 7 I Eor te A MER 541 
Saa x OOD OP 115 
IROS cocus ad no void peau va ER SU RR 400. 7 1900. 5 roce ok Va RN Ex vel da RC 131 
TBH -— ————— 278 Total........ LLL suus y 9, 902 
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COLORADO. 


A large proportion of the iron ore mined in this State, particularly 
in the vicinity of Leadville, Lake County, contains manganese in vary- 
ing quantities, some of which is used in the manufacture of spiegeleisen 
and the remainder as a flux in the silver smelters. 

The rapid extension of the steel industry in Colorado gives promise 
of a large local consumption of manganiferous ores in the near future. 

The production of these two classes of ore, as reported to this office, 
from 1889 to 1900 was as follows: 


Production of manganiferous ores in Colorado from 1889 to 1900. 


Ore. 1889. 1890. | 1991. | 1892. | 1893 1894. 


l 
i 
l 
AR A 
| 
| 


Long tons, , Long tons. | Long tons. | Long tons. Long tons. | Long tons. 


Manganiferousiron ores used 


for producing spieg 2leisen. 2,015- AA 964 3, 100 | 9, 766 7,022 

Manganiferous silver ores ... 64, 987 51, 840 79,511 62, 309 | 54, 462 30, 187 
———— — |o ———— — ——— A AA | ——— ———— | - 

Tolal condicio 67, 062 51, 840 | 80, 475 65,409 | 60, 228 37,279 


Ore. | 1895. 1896. 1897. 1898. | 1899. ' 1990 
| | | 
| 


Long tons. | Long tona. | Long tons. | Long tous. | Long tons. | Long tons. 


Manguniferousiron ores used ' 
for producing spiegeleisen.! 13, 464 9, 072 16,519 . 18, 848 29, 355 43, 303 
Manganiferous silver ores z 53, 506 137,597 | . 149,502 | 99, 651 79, 855 188, 509 
Tol. | 66, 970 146, 669 166, 021 118, 499 109, 210 231, 812 
i VEM Geo PEDES DRE ee epe e lA TRE qs 
GEORGIA. 


During the year 1900 this State mined 3,447 tons of manganese, an 
increase of 358 long tons from the 1899 product of 3,089 long tons. 
Mr. Robert H. Couper states that the manganese-producing belt at 
Cartersville is coextensive with the Potsdam sandstone, commencing 
about 4 miles south of that town and continuing northward to Beasleys 
Gap, its length being about 20 miles. Its breadth varies, but aver- 
ages 2to 3 miles. The nature of the formation is generally a substratum 
of white clay, a stratum of sandstone distinguished by its bore holes 
(Scolithus), a stratum of more or less ochery clay somewhat laminated, 
and above all a bed of drift or placer clay. In the stratum of lami- 
nated clay are the mines of yellow ocher, specular iron ore, and man- 
ganese, varying in richness in different localities. 

The manganese occurs in lenticular masses, extending down to the 
bottom of the stratum of clay. This depth depends on the depth of 
the fold of the formation, for the stratum of clay is an integral part of 
the formation and is separate from the bed of placer clay. The min- 
ing of manganese has been precarious, but Mr. Couper states that there 
is a large amount of ore in reserve in these mines. 
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In 1900 all of the manganese ore came from the Cartersville district, 
but in 1901 there will be a report of ore mining in the Cave Spring 
district, where, from the present exploitations, the ore is claimed to be 
of more uniform quality and lower in phosphorus than that from the 


Cartersville district. 


The total production of manganese ore in Georgia from 1866 to 1900 


was 934,020 long tons. 
below. 


The annual amount mined is given in the table 


Production of manganese ores in Georgia from 1866 to 1900, inclusive. 


Year. Quantity. Year. Quantity. 

Long tons. Long tons. 

From 1866 to 1873 (estimated)......... 8, 000! | 1688 cli 5, 568 
o m PR T aes 5.4007. 188; S Lecce perdere deco OE P eles eeu 5, 208 
JROB sedan UL E P 2, 400 | i ANTE 749 
YT 2, 400 | A LEHRER 3,575 
A Am ved ae APUL —— 826 
LY PRINT ERE 2:400) || A Debet vi eese 724 
LT TRES VADO Td id 1,277 
LC 1.9007 tn en cana deagos 8, 856 
IBS ceret Lbs VAS eulos ef oca ees 1,2000 1806: 1 sce cn eese Cibeles dor eph renes 4, 085 
|» eo cp tan Ones 1.000 VET 8,332 
1883 and 1884.......................--. (a) tot RH 6, 689 
|. MN PCENAS EST MR 8, 089 
|. RN 6,041. || 1900: 5 ose eo eie rte i bo venire Erer ends 3, 447 
|. MR E 9, 021 Total .............-. cessere 84, 020 


a None reported. 


LAKE SUPERIOR REGION, 


Oceasionally small amounts of ores are obtained in this district 
which would be classed as manganese, but there is considerable iron 
ore mined containing usually from 3 to 6 per cent of manganese, 
which is reported in the paper on iron ores. 

In the following table will be found the amounts and percentages 
cf manganese carried by these Lake Superior ores in the years 1886 


to 1900, inclusive: 


Production of manganiferouz iron ores in the Lake Superior region from 1886 to 1900. 


————— — ———M—— — 


| Average per Average per 
Y oar Product. | cent of man- Year. , Product. | cent of man- 
ganese. | ganese. 
Tons. | Tons. 
"- 100, 000 2 ut | í 189, 574 
M2 ub. we. ia a 157, 000 " oe ee ee 11, 562 
Total ............. 257, 000 Tollos 201, 136 
- | 
200, 000 4 50, 018 
it her { JS EEG ERR { 
| 10, 000 10 31,341 
Total co... ! 210,000 Tli sa caidas | 81,359 
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Production of manganiferous iron ores in the Lake Superior region from 1886 to 1900— 


Continued. 
Average per | Average per 
Year. Product.| cent of man- Year. ! Product.| cent of man- 
ganese. ganese. 
—— AA uc REIS Pme AS ES ore = 
Tons. Tona. 
1890.. csse 61,863 | 69, 139 7.44 
=== 47, 000 5.75 
13,711 | 4.68 to 17. 96 | 18, 900 5 
TO NND 11,015 10 IBN cortos tution: Y 104, 156 4.3 
9,213 9. 68 | 38,590 295 
98, 572 9. 38 il 51,865 8.1 
Total... zie 132, 511 Total ed EE anh 329, 640 
———— y E 
6,710 4. 898 18, 000 4 
102, 696 5 38, 489 5. 85 
(Fl) EA 7, 500 8 inp | 92, 872 6.9 
8,272 NN 30, 500 7.57 
22,254 12.028. | 35 14.5 
Total... esee 147,431 | i 4, 689 (a) 
27, 358 4.67 Totalicocesos. osos 184, 585 
55, 009 7.61 80, 363 5to7 
1893. LLL 15, 102 7.77 || A 35, 000 6.8 
5, 051 10. 40 153, 499 6 
7, 833 14 a E 
300 2 Total A EI EADEM ibi 
Total... 110, 648 484, 784 68 to 3.6 
39, 325 4.02 
50, 763 3.07 1899 .....o..o.. rn... .. ce...» 94, 708 5to6 
57,872 8.55 113,673 6 to 8 
1894 6, 264 6.50 f x 
9» wwe seco vs. ce ees 61,817 7.26 Toti ril 732, 490 
14, 616 7.76 33. 887 1 to 4.37 
7,140 18 62, 850 2. 25 to 6. 82 
Total ... coiere 198, 466 1900 cius kix e ELO EE 143, 537 3. 98 
om 86.000 6 to 7 
13, 752 8 18, 000 9. 54 
10, 228 7. 608 AA 
AAA 10, 000 7.5 Total............. 334, 274 
26, 500 7.26 
51,785 3. 536 
Total 5: co 112, 265 
a Not given. 
' MONTANA. 


A small amount of manganese ore (137 tons) was obtained in this 
State, but as the market is at a considerable distance and transporta- 
tion is expensive, the price per ton obtained at the mines was low. 


TENNESSKE. 


Manganese ores have been intermittently mined in this State, and 
as railroad connections are completed to promising beds of manganese 
of moderate extent, shipments may be increased in the future. 
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Mr. William McGovern gives an analysis of ore shipped from the 
Heberlin mine, as follows: 


Analysis of Heberlin manganese ores. 


Constituent. Per cent. 
Manganese (Metallic). A 53. 735 
Iron (metallic).................- DS TACA AA AAA AR ADA AAA 2. 085 
SU A it A A E RA AA aa 1.30 
PHOSPNOTUS 6 es. oos 6 hac cb A E A A DA AA A . 008 


The production of manganese ores in Tennessee from 1897 to 1900 
was as follows: 


Production of manganese ores in Tennessee from 1897 to 1900. 


Year. i eid 
Long tons 
O wr Pc RIDERE ewes scene 11 
1898 2 l1nguilWewsr VAS ove ME 381 
pos ED 19 
1900... .ixlcuierzotawieweskeoseMesveniessadaseqevae x lesUradseseonsesstexedas usse esie E 80 
VIRGINIA. 


Virginia was formerly a large contributor of manganese ore, 20,567 
tons being mined in 1886. After this there was a decline each year, 
with but one exception, until 1895, when 1,715 tons were produced. 
Since that date each year has shown an advance, the 1900 total being 
1,881 long tons, making the output for the State from 1880 to 1900 
188,751 long tons, as will be seen from the following table: 


Production of manganese ores and manganiferous iron ores in Virginia from 1880 to 1900. 


[Maximum in italics] 


Year. no QE Year. | cee ores: 

Long tons. l Long tons. 
TO E P MES SN ONIS ET 6,079 
TBS) rdc nAP. ONE. rr TP das 4, 092 
1882 a idoca s waa xx Ex e ads 2.982 I| 1894 ai eee eae ww O 1,797 
DBRS A owe essa ad ae Rx la d ARR 5,395. || 18985... cue usse ev uae C EREEE D e wees 1,715 
A PHP OE 8,9890 || IBOD.i c uc euo e 4e ma a Lx EE E RAZER 2,018 
O i334 ve ud WR V axe be 18,740 (IBV. ————Á——À 3, 650 
Et Sher ei Ee a RE ere EeSEaARTEERNGA T EE S 20.5007 11-1898. oot dvor rosea Sax ae Rd sa A b, 662 
A NE A ontews dade rasatencuns 6,228 
1668 EDT 11,016 "IDO ¿carr 7,881 
1889 A A ewe WAR RE RAE 14,616 ! AA eS 
iO CD OA 12, 699 | Totäl cou edo eu ei eet cans 183, 751 


A coun ween Senses tesane | 16, 248 
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IMPORTS. 


As manganese ore is largely used in the manufacture of steel, of 
which the United States is the largest producer, and as this country 
mines but a limited amount of manganese ores, it is to be expected 
that the imports of this mineral would be large, and nearly all the 
manganese-producing countries of the world have contributed their 
quota. Russia is credited with over one-half the total, followed by 
Brazil, Cuba, ete. 

The amount imported in the calendar year 1900 was 256,252 long 
tons, valued at $2,042,361, or $7.97 per ton, an increase of 67,903 long 
tons, or 36.1 per cent, over the 1899 figures of 188,349 long tons. The 
average value per ton, however, declined from $8.41 to $7.97, due in 
a measure to the ore coming from the principal contributor, Russia, 
being not so well prepared as formerly, owing to the numerous small 
operations and also to annoying transportation regulations, thus dimin- 
ishing the percentage of manganese in the ore, and also its value. 

The imports by countries in 1899 and 1900 were as follows: 


Imports of manganese ores into the United States during the calendar years 1899 and 1900, 


by countries. 
1900. 1899. 
Country. ——— Se M 
: Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Long tons. Long tona. 

Russia, Black Sea..............................eeeees. 132, 121 $512, 592 73, 397 $598, 614 
A II T 54, 451 590, 825 28, 115 299, 877 
British East Indies..........ooooooooooonooommmmnocoo. 10, 650 30, 787 17, 950 54, 471 
CUB 2d sieneawat a ieee ease et 20, 582 259, 348 16, 359 221, 785 
CHUNG: iii dais 9, 925 69, 670 17,575 111, 726 
COlOM DIG wien 55 ss Souk ill cd A REF RA RE teen 7,902 86, 678 8, 900 82, 489 
TOCINA 7, 062 | 49, 482 5, 782 46, 822 
Turkey In EVrope voii siete. 6, 186 | 43, 593 8, 310 61, 241 
A oe viewer du ERREUR I e tewee ie ECCE 5,338 44, 707 4, 492 31,657 
BIADDOO. Lo eoo A | Voss pcd us 2, 958 21, 080 
Germany.................. "E 1,696 43, 025 1.274 34, 927 
United Kingdom. ........... cya rrr rr rue 156 7, 466 184 6,697 
French West Indies........................-- eee ere. 65 650 PERSE CUR itis ind ven UY 
A s eue Late ok. 50 | 897 3, 030 10, 526 
Quebec, Ontario, etC........oooooooooooonomacanoronoo. 39 AAA A 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, ete .................... 19 1,114 78 2, 586 
Austria-Hungary ................-. ccce ene serre | 10 ADT ioca toate pee wees 
TOUT E AS 256, 252 | 2,042, 361 | 188, 349 1, 584, 528 


The importations by customs districts show that over one-half of the 
total was received at Baltimore, slightly under one-third at Philadel- 
phia, about 5 per cent at New York, aud the small balance scattered 
among a number of ports, as indicated in the annexed table. 
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Manganese ore imported into the United States during the calendar years 1899 and 1900, by 
customs districts. 


1900. 1899. 
Customs district. mc m 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 


- M ——————————MMÀ——————————————Ó——M——————————— d ———————— | trate, s L] 


Long tons. Long tons. 

Philadelphia. Pira dr ts 80, 333 $726, 545 | 90, 583 $655, 061 
Baltimore, Md... o tes cede ree s opp bes ER EC VAT 161,932 | 1,134,823 80. 006 | 739, 547 
NOW DORK ONG AAA 13, 883 176, 944 14, 762 | 152, 959 
Noriolk A ee eps 2, 901 32, 248 
PHHUGDUFE. PR. ri desa 25 1,578 44 | 2,473 
Newport News, Vii aa 15 568 26 ¡ 1,351 
Chicago A A NGG ED Pere d eir dt ado oles 16 | 595 
Boston, MASS: A AA E EE os 1 24 5 116 
Passamaquoddy, Me..................eeleeeeleeee eee 2 30 1 82 
NIT Ote IR i ues red eed ra xa n BER AR RR cone S ber Ra 61 1, 849 2 96 

TOU: coris eased id 256, 252 | 2,042,361 188, 349 1, 584, 528 


—— e e e e a a a a a a a ms = - = " 


The growth of the importations of magnanese ores into the United 
States, as compared with the domestic production, is indicated by the 
following table, which shows the amount and value of imported man- 
ganese ore for the last twelve years, and also similar data in regard to 
the domestic ores. The average of imports and production for the 
twelve years and the average value are also given. 


Relative quantities and values of domestic and imported manganese ores from 1889 to 1900. 


Domestic production. Imports. 
Year. A A NA 


Quantity. | Value. Quantity. | Value. 


pu —À MÀ —— ——— ————————À ————— 9 ——————— | ——— ———— || ———— --— 


Average for 12 years ........cc ccc e eee eee eee eee 14,112 126, 527 86, 304 800, 881 


Long tona. Long tons. | 

I NEN NUNT ES 24,197 | $240,559 4,286 $78,391 
D RM" 25,684 | — 219,050 34,154 516, 900 
e A 23,416 | 239,129 28, R25 380, 618 
1800. ss E A si ai 13, 613 129, 586 58, 572 840, 811 
A 7,718 66, 614 68,113 | 880, 238 
E E A NARA ment 6, 308 53, 635 44, 655 432, 561 
A NA 9, 547 71, 769 86, 111 747,910 
A A A OI AA. 10, 088 90, 727 31, 489 250, 468 
O A A A ACA 11, 108 95,505 | 119,961 | 1,023,824 
ANA 15,957 | 129,185 | 114,885 831, 967 
Mo estos altos cod: 9, 935 82,278 | 188,349 | 1,584,528 
A ed E ET 11,771 100,289 | 256,252 | 2,042,381 

Total for 12 Years .........ccceccececcccesccecees 169,342 | 1,518,326 | 1,035,652 | 9,610,577 
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PRODUCTION OF MANGANESE IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


CANADA. 


The product of the bog or ‘‘wad” manganese ore mines in New 
Brunswick in 1899 was manufactured into spiegeleisen and ferro- 
manganese in a leased blast furnace in Nova Scotia; but as this fur- 
nace went out of blast in the latter part of 1899 and the smelting of 
manganese ore was not resumed, there was a falling off in production. 

In the year 1900, 30 short tons were reported, of which 20 tons came 
from New Brunswick and 10 tons from Nova Scotia. 

The following tables, supplied by the Geological Survey of Canada, 
show the production and valuation of manganese ores, by years, from 
1886 to 1900, and the exportations and valuations, by provinces, from 
1873 to 1900: 


Production of manganese ore in Canada from 1886 to 1900. 


Year. | US Value. ie 
‘Short tons. 
TBO A PT oc ote ie tees ha wh ie aes E ane ee hu E A A 1,789 | $41, 499 $23. 20 
VR to ic A TEC PPP | 1, 245 43, 658 35. 07 
A CERTE MR 1.801 | 47,944! — 26.62 
A ——— HG IN E 1,455 | 32,737 22.50 
IBUOU A b T ook Van E e uie wo ps POR MU IM kes bane CIEN EAR I EE 1,328 82,550 24. 51 
a A D Pe E eA cO LACE DEL ad e Sete 255 6, 694 26. 25 
0.0 A A enc 115 10, 250 89. 13 
Loo ern 213 14, 578 68. 44 
p I Met an) G EE E Peat eae! 74 4.180 ' 66.49 
D. M E EA M ER | m! BAM 677 
TOG NER A MEER TOP Er M c 1234 — 3,975 | 32.19 
ISI ev tr" Dr UE 151! 1,166 76. 46 
| AMAN IMMER sol eo! $0 
1899 E oris aa c Mica a elus lence E RN UN A TEE 1, 581 20, 004 12. 66 
O A E AAS E as ee | 30 1, 800 60. 00 
a Exports. b Nova Scotia mined 63 tons. New Brunswick's product was 1,518 tons, 
c Nova Scotia mined 10 tons and New Brunswick 20 tons. 
Exports of manganese ore from Canada, 1873 to 1900, inclusive. 
| Nova Scotia. New Brunswick. Total. 
Year. —— == > - — 
Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. 
Short tons. Short tons. Short tons. 

IT PE A AR O 1,081 $20,192 1,081 $20, 192 
IBI ecto eS eee de 6 $12 776 16,961 — 782 16, 973 
EA A ANTE, 9 200 194 5,314 203 5,514 
18/6 44: 5.5: at Pa Ce seats 21 723 391 7,316 412 8, 039 
rr A EN E O 106 | 3,699 785 12,210 891 15, 909 
| eae 106 4, 889 520 5,971 | 626 10, 860 
INI O ts 1^4 7,420 1,732 20,016 . 1. 586 27, 436 
j.p P 70 | 3,090 2. 100 31, 707 2,179 . 34797 


AA 200 18,022 | 1, 504 22, 532 1,704 ' — 40,554 
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+ Exports of manganese ores from Canada, 1873 to 1900, inclusive—Continued. 


M —— —— € ee —-———KÉXKÁ zs, 


| Nova Scotia. | New Brunswick. | Total. 
Year. ———————————————————— ———— — 

Quantity. | Value. Quantity. | Value. Quantity. Value. 

———— ——  — —————À A A 

' Short lona. | Short tons. | Short tona. 
A | 123 | $11,520 TA | $14,227!) ^ 8M © $25,747 
o ota menue EA EET | 313 | 8, 635 1,013 | 16,708 1,326 25, 343 
A. AN. 134 11,054 ' 469 9, 035 . 603 20, 089 
A ee A | 7 | 5, 054 | 1,607 | 29,695 | 1,681 34, 649 
e oa | a441 ` 854 1,377 27,481 ' a1, 818 58, 338 
Ne r E E A 578 14,240 837 20,562 | 1,415 34, 802 
IL. E AOS | 7 5,759 1,094 16,073 ' 1,181 21,832 
Lo METER 5090. — 3,0 1,377 26, 326 1, 436 29, 350 
j800 ASEE EEEE E OTT, 177 2,583 1,729 34, 248 1, 906 36, 831 
A etse oem 22. 563 233 6,131 | 255 6,694 
O EAT | 841 6,180 59 2, 025 143 8, 205 
1 A cena toca ees | 123, 12.409 10 112 | 133 12, 521 
T C ENEE EA A cates | 11 | 720 45 2.400 | 56 3, 120 
A ein enon tees | 108 6,348 à 3 | 1084, 6,351 
(5 NNNM careto e 78,970 dass A 1234 3,975 
Is rd ERN RIEN EEA SE | 154 EC. RE MEE 151 1, 166 
V MP j 11 325 | A ere 1 325 
A A ween Ue | 67 2,328 | 3 82 70 2, 410 
A cale a LEER LE ROREM TNCS | A IED OE 34 1,720 


a250 tons should be more correctly classed under the heading of mineral pigments. 
b Owing to changes in compiling customs returns, exports can no longer be given by provinces. 


- 


CUBA. 


Manganese ore is mined in the southeastern portion of Cuba, and 
the following table will show the production for 1888 to 1900, inclusive: 


Exports of manganese ore from Sonido district, Cuba, from 1888 to 1900. 


i 


Year. Quantity. | Year. | Quantity. 
| 
Tons. | Tons. 
A PUDE RUPEE ERN A titanecd ENEA 1, 394 
jS C—————Á 7 | t O ——M—— ————Á None 
1890: 8.2 ava ER ERR VIR eoe tuu el PISO: -1RUTLS ovas eR A XE EIE EXE None 
[t E see e ore cend eas 21, 987 | A —Ó—— teens 950 
E A A ee ide E AA TE SENSO 18,751 | 1890. diee esiuR Ee rea neea ES sax 13, 686 
1898 me 10:640-1. 1900: soni DR 22, 600 
BRAZIL. 


In the report for 1899 extracts from Prof. J. C. Branner's mono- 
graph **On the occurrence of manganese ore 1n Brazil" were given. 
As this country is becoming an important contributor to the supply of 
the United States—54,451 tons being received in 1900; nearly double 
the 1899 imports—the following additional data, from a paper by Mr. 
Herbert Kilburn Scott on ** The manganese ores of Brazil”? are given: 

The Miguel Burnier deposits, of which mention has been made, vary 
much in thickness. They are made up 1n great part of hard, metallic- 


Jour. ‘Tron and Steel Inst., No. 1 1, Vol. LVII, pp. 185 et seg. [London, 1900]. 
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looking mineral, which shows bedding and has interstratified some 
softer and hydrated ore. The harder ore has a tendency to lie in len- 
ticular masses, but occasionally the ore is grouped into hard, irregular 
blocks. The proportion of the hard ore varies, but generally averages 
about 80 per cent of the whole. The softer ore is heavily charged 
with hygroscopic moisture, and is responsible for the somewhat high 
percentage of water that the Miguel Burnier ores show in the rainy 
Season. 

The metallic ore is exceptionally pure, the small quantity of metal- 
loids being mostly concentrated in thé softer mineral. 

The ore was discovered in the year 1888, during the construction of 
a railroad, and mining was begun in 1894 by Usina Wigg. 

At the commencement of the exploitation the whole of the output 
was won by open-cast working, the bed being found uncovered or with 
such a small overburden that it could be cheaply extracted. When 
this open cast becomes impracticable, especially in the rainy season, 
underground work was commenced. 

The mines are situated 4,000 feet above sea level. The workmen 
employed are Brazilians, Italians, and Spaniards, the miners earning 
44 milreis' and the other hands 34 milreis per day, the latter working 
only ten hours. The railroad freight from the mines to Rio is 8.8 
milreis. 

Two cargo analyses of manganese ore shipped in 1895 and 1899 are 
given by Mr. Soott, as follows: 


Analyses of two cargoes of Usina Wigg ore, by Mr. E. Riley, London. 


-—— — M —M——— M————————— — ————— ——ÓRÀ 


| Feb., 1895, | Mar., 1899, 
Constituent. [er “Cairns- na 
more." Pd 


— Percent. | Per cent. 


rc mm ———————ÀÀ | 0. 53 1.27 
Manganese peroxide «225. 62 eere its | 80. 62 79.40 
Manganese protoxide ...... 2... ccc ec ce ccc ee ccc e ne ese thm 9.47 6.23 
A A mee M e ae EM eee aU 2.21 . 1145 
Oxide. OF TON 63456 ote on ied ate co A ED Ld eig du 2.50 4.08 
BATA ooo os E ee Rea io Salt ae a wats ened cheng etalon athe re De M aie 2.30 1.90 
LIM A — is as Gilgen EE | . 70 Traces 
MANDOS OMM PETITIO ' 1.05 .05 
Phosphoric Acido. 2 di ao . 07 . 048 
Mo AAA ews So healed beau ea ea ca aie d naut | Traces . 065 
o MM". | Nil . 034 
Carbonic acid Ac sia dl eh ek | Nil Nil. 
Potash and soda ii a A ll ! Traces ! .55 
Combined WATTS ea | 4.95 4. 74 
Total mc | 100. 80 99. 75? 
MANRESA A ies 55. 14 - 55. 02 
A AAA a A O E OS 03 . 021 


^11 milreis equals 54.6 cents. 


M k 1900——9 
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This is about 1 per cent higher in manganese than the average of 
40,000 tons of Brazilian ore imported into this country as given hy 
Messrs. Ledoux & Co. 

The firm of Airosa & Co. works deposits on the branch line to Ouro 
Preto, where the ore is won both by underground and open cast. A 
number of platforms along the line for storing the inineral and inclined 
planes for the transport of the ore are installed. 

The analyses of cargoes of ore shipped give an average of about 50 | 
per cent metallic manganese dried at 212° F., with 0.04 per cent of 
phosphorus, with moisture varying between 10 and 20 per cent. 

Manganese deposits occur in the Lafayette district, and between 
Burnier and Ouro Preto, but have as yet little commercial value. A 
number of analyses show manganese varying from 27.9 to 54.62 per 
cent, with phosphorus from 0.020 to 0.316, the ore containing the 
highest percentage of manganese carrying 0.26 per cent of phosphorus. 

Mr. Scott also gives a number of cargo analyses of manganese ores 
obtained from various countries. 


Average analysis of manganese as per Messrs. MacQueen Brothers, London. 
Cargo samples. 


Constituent. Pg 
Tur- | 


Mn Greece. key. Spain. India. Chile.  |Cuba.| France. 
P. et. | P. et! P. et. | P. ct. |P. ct. P. ct. P. ct. P. ct. P. ct.| P. ct. | P. ct. | P. et. |P. ct. P. et. 
Metallic manganese.| 51 52 | 45 | 43, 31 43 33; 45, 46 49 52 47 | 52 43 
Metallic iron........ 1 1 1| 3, 1| 4: 7| 6| Ml... lj Blass mem 
Siliceous residue....| 8 8| wl 1| 9/ 10 1] 3! 3 5 9 el 6| 7 
Phosphorous ........ .17 | .09| .10!.015 | .08 .03 .03 | .13 | .28 |.015 | .08 | .073 | . 05 | 05 


Mr. Scott gives the total amount exported in 1899 as 68,392 tons. 


COLOMBIA. 


The manganese mines exploited are located on the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama, not far from the Caribbean Sea, near Colon. Practically all of 
the ore mined is sent to the United States, the amount forwarded in 
the year 1900 being 8,610 long tons. The total shipments of this dis- 
trict to date are as follows: 


Shipments of manganese ore from the United States of Colombia. 


Ship- 
ments, 


m = maaa s e ae | — — 


' Long tons. 


Calendar vear, 


A O O Ge serene O emanates 18,215 
A a sl Scant estat e wt Ge co (a) 

E NOE AM ORCHESTRE 8,595 
alta astra arc tiesto az 8, 955 
ESL REPRE OS LHP RE OEY Uy ORM NP 8, 610 


——— ————————— —— ——————————————————— 


a Not reported, * 
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CHILE. 


AM of the manganese ore produced in Chile is exported, the amount 
in 1899 being 40,285 long tons, valued at $448,195. 

The exports from 1885 to 1899, inclusive, together with the total 
value for the years when it could be obtained, will be found in the 
following table: 


Exports of Chilean manganese ores, 1885 to 1599. 


| i | 


Year. Gue Value. Year. OS Value. 

a iad a eh a | eee Ln EE 
Long tons. Long tona. 
A aoe adeno ses UM As A. bs a 36,162 | $254,262 
A ts chio man |. 23,928 |.......... A e en 47,238 | 371,374 
A EE eee eR Se Oe 47,521 |.......... L2 EE 23, 696 186,747 
1888 A eget LS LEE. 18,713 ovina’ D Eee osa ccu Quas ica e ete 25,740 | 202.335 
AAA ! 28,683 |......... Oud os Poe ensi 23, 156 |... ee. eee 
1890... 2: res MEN | 47,986 |.......... 1898 clc 20, 522 163, 165 
[o NE T 1 UBL mm 40,285 | 448, 195 
jns Pr | 50,871 ! $399, 881 || 


| | 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


True manganese ores are not mined in Great Britain, but a limited 
amount of manganiferous iron ore (415 long tons in 1899) is won. 
The production and value of this class of ore, by years, from 18834 to 
1899, are given in the following table: 


Production and value of manganiferous iron ores in the United Kingdom from 1584 to 1899. 


1 


| 
Yenr. Quantity.| Value. Year. Quantity. Value. 
| 2 | IL 
| Long tons, Long tona. 
o ose A 909 | $6,921 | 1892 .................--. e 6,078 — 821,461 
DSS scotia foie E ERT | 1688! 11,669 | 1893 ........ooocooncoccnoom... 1,336 3, 688 
|. me" |. 12,763 52,722 || 1894 ............... t! 1, 809 3, 582 
A rng oe urn l 13:277 | E A 1.273 3, 323 
D. 56.553 sacasudau Roe caresiia: MAA AA 1, 080 2, 983 
jh. CE 8,852 | 31,354 || 1897... ...ooooccocccccoroconoo | 599 «1,650 
s HOC EN 12,444 | 32,588 | 1898.00... eee eee 231 | 974 
TRO A ecco A can | 9,476 | 30,071 | 1899 ........ooooocooconcorooos 415 | 1, 212 
a Estimated. 
FRANCE. 


Mons. A. Pourcel has furnished copies of the official statistics of the 
production of manganese ore in France in the year 1899, amounting 
to 39,900 metric tons, valued at 1,117,000 francs. 

The greater portion of the ore—21,000 metric tons of calcined car- 
bonate of manganese and 6,000 tons of assorted carbonate—came from 
the mine of Las Cabesses (Ariege), while the mines of Romaneche and 
the Grand-Filon (Saóne and Loire) contributed 9,000 metric tons of 
binoxide of manganese. 
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The table given below shows the production, in long tons, total val- 
uation, and value per ton of the manganese ore mined in France 
from 1856 to 1899, inclusive: 


Production and value of inanganese ores in France from 1886 to 1899. 


mm ot ee 
Long tona. 

1886 occ _ 7,555 | $53,099 $7.03 || 1893................ 37,406 $290,073 $7.75 
Ty MCN | 1932! 50,501 | 4.93 | 1894. 32,939 | 192,264 5. 96 
1888. cos is : 10,873 | 60,757 A AAA 30,385 177,698 5. 85 
E AAA 9,842 | 59,000 5.99 |! 1896.00.22. eee eee 30,797 179,297; 5.82 
1890 oo 15,731 | 89,517 5.69 |, 1897......... esses 36,612 200,720 5. 48 
1891 ....... ema 15,101 | 90,316 5.98 |i A 31,396 160, 383 5.11 
i er EE hbe ca | 81, 894 | 205, 074 | 6. 43 | 1800 MEER 39,270 ^ 215,581 5. 49 


BELGIUM. 


Mons. P. Trasenster states that Belgium, in the year 1899, produced 
12,120 metric tons of manganiferous iron ores, valued at 12.93 francs 
per ton. 

The following table will show the production ard valuation of the 
manganiferous iron ores in Belgium from 1880 to 1899, inclusive: 


Production of manganiferous iron ores in Belgium from 1880 to 1899. 


Year. | Product.| Value. Year. , Product. | Value. 
| | 
Metric Metric 

| tons. tons 
WBN LLL Ls oe resi oves CLEA 700 S712 1590 outs co zo ode CREBRO DE RS 14, 25 S35, 968 
|j. TH 770 142 || IA o DA Ces 18, 498 49,022 
1882. 22-2 taa 345 E A a a 16,775 40, 202 
A al eeo se 820 POV MIB A etal: he ele | 16, 800 38, 793 
LON A eae 2G RSS eee 750 rw ros se ool Soe od cheba awsagets 22, 048 53, 596 
TI A seats Bieri A wen ewes AOS As 22,478 95, 250 
Easo. i Le RLIR dava ER Ss 750 NOT: oe hee Ie ew 23, 265 66, 559 
A ONDE OS SA 12, 750 30, 079 ||. TRIT Sous aeuo ta 28,372 66, 141 
||. NOME | 27,787 | 62,725 || 1898.........ooooocooccccccccoo 16,440 | - 40,820 
T RR | 20,95 | 47,864 || 1899 cessisse] TARO] 30,245 

| 

GERMANY. 


In 1899 Germany mined 61,329 metric tons of manganese ore, valued 
at 711,000 marks, of which 60,379 tons, 636,000 marks, came from 
Prussia. Herr E. Schrodter supplied the above figures. 

From the low valuation placed on these ores it would seem probable 
that they are more truly manganiferous iron ores. 

The following tables give the amounts of manganese ore mined in 
Germany from 1890 to 1899, and the amount and valuation of the 
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manganese ores produced by Prussia in the years 1881 to 1899, 


inclusive. 
Production of manganese ores in Germany from 1890 to 1899. 


Year. Quantity. Year. Quantity. 

Long tons Long tons 
A E el DOS. 41,180 || Ti ico 40, 674 
re EO A EEEE EEE act 30.608 |. A an anos 44, 350 
A A EE EE a cee 39.341 || A Sect E 45, 694 
Ins NER NE RR nO 40,057 || 1898 dos 42, 669 
| E 43:012: | [3809 eo aa ca 60, 360 

Production and value of manganese ores in Prussia from 1881 to 1899. 
Year. Produet.| Value. Year. Product.| Value. 
Longtons. Long tona. 
E A eee eS Pee 10,911 | $79,104 | 1891......... c eee ¡36,278 | $174,624 
IB ce euo: 4,597 | 83,745 || 1892 .......... esee | 30,892 | 101,844 
A 4,502 | 28,423 || 1893 ...oooocccocccnncconannono | 38,984 | 93,506 
ae ni 7,629 43,118 | A PN ERN 41,854 94, 992 
1885... ee cessere essc 14,464 | 81,302 || 1895........ cesses ! 89,256 | 100,832 
E A t eua ode 24,649 ; 177,006 |1896........ ce eene | 42,925 97, 469 
1887... ececececececeecceeees 35,957 228,439 | Lr EE MER DCN | 44598 | 98,185 
A tao E eee 26,877 | 147,950 | 1898 ....ooooccconcccnnononnnos | 41, 565 92, 050 
IN 43,311 | 216,881 P RO eee en, 59,425 | 151,368 
1890 dica dites 39,497 | 174,428 | | 
ITALY. 


Italy, in the year 1899, had seven active manganese mines, pro- 
ducing 4,356 metric, or 4,287 long, tons of ore, valued at 112,160 lire, 
or $21,647, and one active manganiferous iron ore mine, contributing 
29,874 metric, or 29,402 long, tons, valued at 385,744 lire, or $74,449. 

The following table shows the production and value of both man- 
ganese ore and manganiferous iron ore from the year 1860 to 1899, 
inclusive, as taken from the Catalogo della Mostra fatta del Corpo 
Reale dello Miniere. 


Production of manganese and manganiferous iron ores in Italy from 1860 to 1899. 


Manganese ores. Mangani erous iron 
Year. 
rd Value o Value 
Long tons. Long tons 
O e io nae 642 | $12,878 |............l........-. 
(T COEM SA A A DM t BIB à 9,154 ..............-.-- eee 
CO NE T mc 1,714 | 15,661 |............ MOMS 
| NUMERO EDIDIT 714| 6641........... NE 
[Re PHOT DOCERE PR 712| — 8,667 |...........- MONS 
A A ERRORS TOREM 571| 6,6/.......... ess 
JL EEEE ER eR ee nen AR RENTUR EIE 711 PAGE casks icon re ord 
[v THEE ena yee oe es iene e 677 8,079 2 RE TEC 
1b. eee E ND AN 661 PROUD de ets 
IN ounce) 2 oto Mae ced R ANE, 768 | 10,403) .........-- eta bee 
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Production of manganese and manganiferous iron ores in Italy from 1860 to 1899 —Cont' d. 


re re, 


' Manganiferous fron 


Manganese ores. Orek: 


Year. —— nn — 
, PE l value, | Produc Value 
, Long tons. Long toms. 
A A E oe NR | 770 $999 [cuero 
Lr ERROR EHE | A exu 
E A DRE 3,103 | AG A bema ees 
RA Pe A BC ER EMRE AO 3,169 58,697 ` 3, 445 $6, 755 
NI NN eee | 3,750 | 64,941 | — 19,684 96, 500 
ICT RR RR O ! 6,800 61,074 22, 878 98, 315 
P e p IS A A | 6,704 56,546 7,874 26,248 
A VERTU" | 6,550 — 46,567 6,368 | — 15,297 
MOO PEN EEEE NER QE RENTRER 5,614, 33,842 1, 366 2,679 
i NER ERO ORO E A 6.373 40,682 20, 148 63,214 
A EPOR seo 8,629 45,219. «29,526 | a92,640 
ENTER NECI PR 6,868 ' 67,201!  a29,526 | a92,640 
A Se eee ORC A ESPERE 11,204 52,975. 8, 858 27,792 
IL. EMEN TENOR 871 Nro ct Le od era ens 
I oM ONE HECHOS ji 75^. 30.800 iecore eve 
LC NM MTM A SEDE PER 5.479 E occisus ee orans 
A REESE DNE TREES 498. | SL onines e il 
bf e hoe bres Cru tut etr eer pute [Mt o dodo | 3-590 |." 15.054. Arrana Rotes 
A NOCERE cise tina tase | 2, 168 9,998 ............ AN 
[T PE EEN (o 208, 10,050 ............ PAM 
A AO | 2,891 | 12,467 |............ DANS 
ÓN | 1,223 8,067 4, 549 8, 028 
o A A O 797 6,820 8, 666 14, 445 
A A ES EAEE A. | 748! — 4,595 5,718 8,971 
A A AS NA A steel etin 
[C MEA RON A tek nea eens CHIEDI AE | 1,860 19,731 9, 842 19, 300 
D Gey O | 1,608 ' 14,483 | 20, 926 32, 829 
O a rea O ! 2,955; 18,052 10,974 | , 25,828 
s MC A UNTEN E | 4,287 | 21, 647 | 29, 402 74, 449 


aln. original, 30,000 metric tons, valued at 480,000 lire, possibly an estimate. 
. SPAIN. 

The writer is indebted to Señor Carlos Sundheim, M. E., for the 
data in regard to the production of manganese ore in Spain in the 
year 1900. 

Practically all of this ore was of the carbonate and silicate varieties 
and came from the province of Huelva, which exported, in the years 
1899 and 1900, the following amounts of manganese ores to the 
countries named: 

Exports of Huelva manganese ores in 1899 and 1900. 


Quantity. 
Country. 
1899. 1900. 
Metric tons. Metric tons. 
Belgium and Luxemburg ca ai a 127, 748 126, 482 
England... epe D tl — Per 4, 842 1,218 
ar ijt STA AS A A CA UNE M TET 4, 449 | 2,221 
A d e rid Go ees Me ————Á—— PHP LIO dls 


y^ 


TOW) iia A A M s ed EPUM 138, 419 | 129, 916 
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A small amount of oxide of manganese is obtained in the provinces 
of Oviedo and Tereul. 

The table given below shows the manganese-ore production in Spain 
from 1890 to 1900, inclusive: 


Production of manganese ores in Spain from 1890 to 1900. 


| 


Year. ! Quantity. | Year. Quantity. 

| Long tons. | Long tons. 

1890 A a ect eee Se scb T 9,716 | E A eese iter 90, 546 

f 

1801.54 A O 5, 883 l o AA eedi AiE AAN 101, 937 

T PH D ME 16 (613) TUS HD 136, 182 

BBG A NA Monsees 1, 437 | O eC RT EET 136, 533 

A EO ETN | 423 | a E EET 127, 864 
IN EE ec de | 26, 946 | e 

PORTUGAL. 


Portugal mines small amounts of manganese ore, 907 tons, valued 
at $2,594, having been produced in 1898, and 2,949 tons, valued at 
$21,484, in 1899. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


According to the Statistiches Jahrbuch des k. k. Ackerbau Ministe- 
riums 1898, the production of Austria was 6,132 metric tons of man- 
ganese ore, valued at 47,795 florins or $23,050. 

The production from 1876 to 1898, inclusive, is given in the following 
table: 


Production of manganese ore in Austria from 1876 to 1898. 


Y car. Quantity. Year. Quantity. 

Centnera. Crntners. 
A A 67,812 ]| DB lar dp 05, 541 
LIT NR qud lu ele ade 78, 999 | IS asas Go teed ots oa 39, 261 
y Lr A RET seer cuss 41,896 | IM Gen ERR ended Ra aS 80, 068 
1870... oco bo bar utes a dea uu Lu px 94, 337 | INO] ro d Lx II tu Rr QUE sees 52, 793 
Iaido paek 88, - I809.5 i boob teak took sa x c EE ERAS 46, 000 
TSS bys ee EepPwus AE RUE ESI EE RE xe 91, x ISO oodd dues tes A eu ade 54, 000 
b. p PD eae ate 84, 183 | A oso doe eer ex ez bucks 101, 120 
TBS RS Pn 93, e ERO Lour Vr Rei RETE EIAS a 92, 270 
o sl UR EE a zexkCa uix ua epu ER 79, + Metric tons. 
PI eee dnasie cect eee key nee teed 61,577 || 1894 e ncs acne A A arse RON 6, 012 
|j. 1o P 92,464 || 1898.5 ose a 6, 132 
VOS Ceu tec edd C ts a 93, iul A A eats ay ae eos dated: 5,771 

a a e | IA 


alIncluding Bosnia. 


The Kingdom of Hungary is credited with 5,073 metric tons in 1899, 
and Bosnia and Herzegovina with 5,625 metric tons. The production 
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of the former country from 1897 to 1899, and that of the latter from 
1892 to 1899, are given below: 


Production of manganexe ore in Hungary. (a) 


Year. Quantity. 
Metric tons. 
PROG ES Sa elas pL AR S UR ae SPORES dex OATS qe dM E qi A aia a paint aM qe 3,976 
dl DK" "-——————————Ó———— Rd A ee 8, 065 
jos ois ord Plans So pian autres ám —— ——K—— —— €T Set oe a caus 5,078 


oe —— hme E SEXE Re eu 


a Ungarisches Statistiches Jahrbuch. 


Production of manganese ore in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 


° Year. Quantity. 

d Long tous. 
ll d RPM Sila TP A E A A E n 7,819 
TBD RI" ——— PETRI 8,016 
S per E TR 6, 713 
Loy PP a 5, 260 
jg PU —P———— ——— ——— Ár— ——— AO a5, 235 
A Ram MERC Eo aad i iM EDI RS E LEE LO d ue 5, 536 


a Boeniches Bureau Montan Abtheilung. 
SWEDEN. 


Dr. Rich Akerman has kindly supplied data as to the production of 
manganese ore in Sweden. The year 1899 showed a total of 2,622 
metric tons, valued at 44,740 crowns or $11,990. Of this amount 
Wermlands lán or district contributed 2,245 metric tons, valued at 
30,000 crowns or $8,040, and Jönköpings lin, 377 metric tons, valued 
at 14,740 crowns or $3,950. 

A preliminary estimate of the 1900 production was 2,651 metric 
tons, valued at 49,175 crowns or $13,179. 

The production of manganese ore in Sweden from 1888 to 1899 is 
given in the following table: 


Production of manganese ore in Sweden, 1888 to 1899. 


{ 
Year. Product. | Value. Year. Product. Value. 
Long tons. Long tons. 
IBS qoa ee ou a EVA ha Vales 9,537 sc 1894 os cane viny Die a bane 8,9061: 9 hs denies 
no TE 8,509 Locos BL NOB deno beu: re 8,068 .......... 
A scias fede 10,529 .......... | PARERE ERN 2,023 $7,197 
A tes eus 8,936 .......... U Ste r cunctus Voi E EEE 2,706 12, 616 
A O A TION. gestion soe 18987. a x tage cae 2,321 11, 060 
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Russia is the largest producer of manganese in the world, the 
greater portion of the supply coming from the Caucasian district. 
The total amount exported in 1899 is given by Messrs. MacQueen & 
Brothers as 370,499 long tons. 

The distribution of the manganese ore from the Caucasian district 
to foreign countries from 1893 to 1897 was as follows: 


Distribution of exports of Caucasian manganese ore. 


Country to which exported. 1893. 1894. 1895, 1896. 1897. 


Long tons. | Long tons. | Long tona. | Long tons. , Long tona. 


Great Britain ............................. 42, 930 65, 110 60, 616 77,75 68, 650 
Layla epo RD c 4,100 4. ek rox ues 150 5,650 |... cease we 
PUBS oe neo orien pe tbe PEE helcidee d even 9, 890 9, 600 20,175 28, 446 
Belgium... o eee seach EROR RERUMS 3,125 2:520 A 290. Aio eure 
GEMA Vesna 40, 405 51, 455 50, 565 58, 825 70, 810 
United States............ooooooooonccommo.. 36, 070 28, 300 55, 787 3, 600 42, 200 

Total exports................20.0008. 126, 630 157, 275 185, 718 166, 224 210, 106 


The production and exports from the Caucasus from 1885 to 1898 
will be seen in the table below: 


Production and exports of Caucasian manganese ore. 


Year. on Exports Year P Meis Exports 
Long tons. | Long tons. Long tons. | Long tons. 
o a PREE e BOX S NUR dar 58, 722 41,896 || 18989... 5: 13: e yr roh nem 166, 420 126, 630 
ASSO ties TES 67, 985 53,751 || eae vus 180, 533 157,275 
recen 51, 890 59,528. || 1895 1... eee cr eere 160, 277 185, 718 
DBRS REED a eae 29, 401 49,076 || 1896). 5 see Le done Ree a ee e E RUSES 166, 224 
LBRO e m 68, 439 55,489 || 1807 ...... rrr ne 231, 868 210, 106 
A O 168,840 | 135,492 || 1898 .......................- | las 277,857 
WOOK PROS 98,670 | 84,040 || 1899 ........................ ..-eeesee a 370, 499 
Lo 166,101 | 129,835 | 


a Total production of Russian Empire. 
TURKEY. 


Manganese ore is mined in Macedonia and Asia Minor, 48,689 tons 
having been exported in 1899 from Salonica. 


GREECE. 


The production of manganese ore in Greece in 1898 was reported as 
14,097 metric tons, valued at 422,910 francs ($81,622). 
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The British India Financial and Commercial Statistics gives an inter- 
esting statement in regard to the production of manganese ores in 
India from 1894 to 1899, inclusive, practically all of which is credited 
to the Presidency of Madras. 


Erports of manganese ore from British India hy sea to other countries from 1894 lo 1899. 


Year. Quantity. 

Long tona. 

TSOP o4 ce enero als oe eee ho A A NERA EE A ean weeds cay eee ees 11, 410 
O PIU a led te ER 15, 816 
A A dup NI A ae A Ny aug ee 56, 869 
DOF oe Sait hs la hei E ars E E A he ne Mere coulda ed cee E 73, 680 
ISIR RR MED Tr d hed ah a e le a dl e a PET 60, 149 
INOO A ce eee e E A A att oh na ie Ae ead a 87, 126 

JAPAN. 


Japan has some manganese mines, but they are of limited extent. 
According to the Annual Returns of the Foreign Trade of the Empire 
of Japan (Department of Finance) 21,504,777 kin,’ valued at 224,397 
yen,” were exported in 1899. 

The following table will show the export from 1881 to 1900, inclu- 
give, and the value from 1593 to 1900, inclusive: 


Exports of manganese ores in Japan from 1881 to 1900.a 


- ——————M——M—Ó——— —- - — ee 


Year. Product. s Year. Product. n 
Lon gtons. Long tona. 
A ROTER T MENTRE RR BUT a ace 
A lake dire ss I; AE E MSRP 4,948 |... Luis 
s NEN LIE NOR POPE esas o O IE 18,510 | $106,016 
Pc CL e 125 .......... | UT MR PERPE E 17,465 | 99,007 
1885........ dadas 128 .......... E "e 16,338 | — 97,906 
o p LE ard "n: PE P RERO 20,785 | 136,668 
A AN 312 ..... .... TRENT eb 14,524 | 102.248 
td ita 813 2... (D INNER E ETIN 9,905 | 77,853 
ju decl ek eds di TY 3 Aree A eee ME Lnd 9,157 | 76,039 
Se ONERE ERE ER RE BOL 000. | A espe E 12,576 | 111,750 


a Reports Department of Finance, Empire of Japan. 


1 Kin taken at 1.31 pounds. 2 Yen equals 49.8 cents. 
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JAVA. 


This island has some manganese deposits in the regencies of Pengasih 
and Manggoelan, 5,200 tons having been mined in 1897, and 4,800 tons 
in 1898. ` 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


In 1899 no manganese ore was mined, the low market value prevent- 
ing profitable working. The total exports from 1884 to 1899, inclu- 
sive, were 472 tons. 

Some demand exists for manganese ore carrying a high percentage 
of binoxide, for use in the manufacture of chlorine for the reduction 
of gold sulphides, but as most of the native manganese ores are 
unavailable for this purpose, on account of their chemical composition, 
the smelting works use iron ore as a flux. 


QUEENSLAND. 


Queensland mines small amounts of manganese ore, the British 
Blue Book giving the quantity produced in 1899 as 735 tons. The 
following table gives the amounts won and the valuation from 1881 to 
1884 and 1889 to 1899: 


Production and value of manganese ores in Queensland from 1881 to 1884 and 1889 to 1899. 


Year. Product.| Value. Year. Product.| Value. 

Tons. Tons. 
||...) "x 87 $1,263 1| 1893.5 cece rosse A ehem ES 
1882: ooa sede den PEU NS 100 1.694 || 1894 ............ooooooooooooom. 140 $1, 936 
TASS t eis steve Stee 20 290. 1896 ri oe 355 5, 387 
jt... MET NR 55 199| 1896 deo e ra aE 300 4,380 
A N E EA 4 TA EE 300 5,475 
A dr IRSE ers 5 A A 67 1, 221 
A O se 10 (IE: c —————————— 735 18, 775 
A A A 


NEW ZEALAND. 


This island in late years has contributed small amounts of manganese 
ore, 217 tons, valued at $3,420, having been reported in 1898, and 135 
tons, valued at $1,980, in 1899. 


WORLD'S PRODUCTION OF MANGANESE ORES. 


It is difficult to obtain contemporaneous data for the various coun- 
tries producing manganese ore, and the systematic collection of statis- 
tics or their publication is confined to a limited number. In the fol- 
lowing table the latest figures obtainable are given, together with the 
year of record, the tons used being either the avoirdupois or metric, 
with the exception of Canada, where the short ton is used. 
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This table does not include statistics of manganiferous iron ores. 


World’s production of mangunese ores. 


Country. > Y car. roedor: 
North America: Tons. 
United States........... DOC CREE A E aa aaae 1900 11,771 
Canada a..........sssesss esses sess au uM bth CoD E EE LE 1900 30 
CD do etescut tall 1900 22, 600 
South America: 
BFüBZI8 ote ee ee Phat A e 1899 68, 392 
CHING Gs oe es Oe oot eh wea ee Joan ea Be lc d a ore ED 1899 40, 285 
CoOlOIDIE d.a uua A A a ada ies 1900 8, 610 
Europe: 
AUSTEN ld Ao 1899 5, 707 
Bosnia and Herzegovina csi isa 1899 5, 625 
PRUE dio ewe ct a Nes UM Sd 1899 5, 078 
MCG scene O i KE EL am 1899 39, 270 
Geri de Pos i puni c AK D LEAL ered dashes Geet S EE 1899 60, 360 
GTC TOI" a A 1899 15, 300 
Hi td ci 1899 4,287 
EOL o ic 1899 2, H9 
RUE E O CE 1899 370, 499 
SPA a Vastu tas 1900 127, 864 
SAO ii cua ehh cosas E As 1899 2, 581 
TUERCAS ta 1899 48, 689 
Asia: 
jj A ete O 1899 87, 126 
Rr PATO et oe we sco EIS x CS 1900 12, 576 
DAVE oe 6 oe oe TTC 1898 4,800 
Oceania: 
Now South Wales ocu aah os ote ated Abarat one oe eats eat erae 1899 None. 
New Zealand A a a 1899 135 
Queensland ................... A E — — 1899 735 


a Countries so marked contributed to manganese supply of United States in 1900. 


COPPER. 


By CHARLES KIRCHHOFF. 


GENERAL TRADE CONDITIONS. 


The year 1900 was an exceedingly prosperous one for the copper 
mining and smelting industry. Values remained at a relatively high 
level, and while some of the great producers, through a variety of 
special causes, did not contribute as much metal as in former years, 
others largely increased their output. There was very great activity 
in the opening of old mines and the development of new properties, 
but only a few reached the productive stage in 1900. One by one 
they will appear as sellers in the copper market in 1901 and 1902. 


PRODUCTION. 


The following table shows the production of copper in the United 
States since its rise to the dignity of an industry. For the earlier 
years the best available sources have been drawn upon for the esti- 
mates given. Since 1882 the figures are those collected by this office: 


Production of copper in the United States from 1845 to 1900. 


(Long tons.] 


ES 
of Lake 
Year. production. Superior, | Superior 

i produet. 
]8ÍO oe E E A E T E EE E E E Sd 100 12 12 
A E E E A 150 ! 26 17.3 
Iove ————— Á————á(— 300 213 71 
VetBene Sig A ed dubi uina educar rad 500 461 92.2 
18105 2:25 o ete vto Ed erp Ires dauid e. dc DE LU EE 700 , 672 96 
o c P DE 650 572 88 
E A A A E Ed ene S LIE 900 779 86. 6 
A O Su M A et eae a es 1,100 792 72 
Lu pe ———————— NO 2, 000 1, 297 64.9 
lp pP 2, 250 1, 819 80.8 
A A oy et E TE 3, 000 2, 593 86. 4 
or MEM Ee ee a S eis Medes he 4, 000 8, 666 91.7 
TRE uso casita bd tua E ERE E ae ee p E E ES 4, 800 4,255 88.6 
ju fep O ale we aie Bag eel acts aks et dle 5, 500 4, 088 74.3 
p ue MEMO CPC 6, 300 3, 985 | 63.3 
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The production of copper in the United States from 1845 to 1900—Continued. 


{Long tons.] 

O 

0 e 

Year. duelo: ra ! Seu 

| product. 
O ad Seeded aoe es OIN | 7, 200 5, 388 74.8 
A oe ciao mST E EE 7,500 6,713 89.5 
I ce te sag DET TERCIO bea ahaa 9, 000 6, 065 67.4 
|| Merc 8, 500 5,797 68.2 
A es tts OIL Ad Mind 8, 000 5,576 69.7 
IBOS cdo iaa daa PE REV denia pdt 8, 500 | 6,410 ' 75.4 

D M Tro P UM eae rm 8, 900 6,138 69 
|y A EROR E O d 10, 000 7,824 78.2 
NGS Soylent oe cH C CHEER 11, 600 9, 346 80.6 
[| M CETT 12,500 11, 886 95.1 
ISTO eso A AO 12, 600 : 10, 992 , 87.2 
A ER TER 13, 000 11,942 ' 91.9 
rp DET A neuen N 12,500 10,961 ! 87.7 
A ea dte En 15,500; — 13,483 | 86.7 
DSTA NIRE PH A E 17,500 | 15,327 | 87.6 
Ty NUR e o UD | 18,000 16, 089 89.4 
Dr RINT TO MUN JM ERE | 19,000 | 17,085 89.9 

CE NN A OA NS | 21,000 17, 422 83 
A A A E 21,500 17, 719 82.4 
A 23, 000 19, 129 83. 2 
C NM COD MAT 21,000 22, 204 82.2 
Total pro- d poco | Perce 

Year. dre MEE Lake Su- Montana. Montana Arizona. Arzona 

perior.| perior 

States. of total of total of total 

product product. product. 
E CE EA EE dos nad 32,000 | 24,363 TOT A ERR AA oe ens 
O A 40,467 | 25,439 62.9 SPEC E o enu PODER 
TE ONCE QT 51,574 | 26,653; — EL*| 11,011 21.3 | 10,658 | 20.7 
A eta! 64,708 | 30,961 | 47.8 | 19,256 29.8 11,935; 18. 4 
TBS pia he ei ene 74,052 | 32,209 43.5 | 30,267 40.9, 10,137 18.7 
TRS RERO RES EN 70,430 | 36,124 51.8 | 25,362 36 6, 990 9.9 
A DP RD PERS ' 81017| 33,94 41.9 | 35,133 43. 4 7,910 9.7 

SC A A 101,054 | 38,604 38.2 | 48,704 43.2 ' 14,195 14 
E MR 101,239 | 39,364 98.7 ' 43,849 43. 3 | 13, 654 13.5 
A ced eaten es 115,966 | 45,278 38.9 | 50,437 48.5 15,584 13.4 

¡Ur E I sis 126,839 | 50,992 40.2 50,028 89.5 17,800 M 
o ——Ó— 154,018 — 54,999 35.7 72, 860. 47.8 ' 17,160 11.1 
A A 147,033 ' 50,270 34.2 | 69,290 47.1 ' 19,200 13.1 
E A yes ES 158,120 | 51,031 82.8 | 81,729 51.6 | 19,873 12.6 
A cS es UD 169,917 | 57,737 34 84, 900 50 21,408 12.6 
A 205,384 | 64,073 381.2 | 99,071 48.2 | 32,560 15.8 
TROT. dica roda 220,571 | 64,858 29.4 | 102,807 46.6 | 36,398 16.5 
1806 A A 235,050 | 66,291 28.2 | 92,041 39.2 | 49,624 21.1 
a asi ibas er 253,870 | 65,803 25.9 | 100,503 39.6 | 69,399 23.4 


1900 — —— ecto cence 270, 588 64, 938 24 120, 865 44.7 
| 
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In detail, the production of copper, territorially distributed, has 
been as follows since 1883: 


Total copper PO in the United States, 1883 to 1887. 


Source. 1883. 1884. — | 1885. 1886. 1887. 
po a >A Da ——- - a 
Pounds. ' Pounds. ^  Pounda. Pounda, | Pounds. 

Lake Superior ....................... 59, 702, 404 . 69, 353, 202 | 72. 147, 859 SO, 915, 160 | 76, 025, 697 
A TIZODR s ecg REDE CELER EE 23, 874, 963 26, 734, 345 22, 706, 366 15, 657, 035 17, 720, 462 
Montana traia 24,604,246 43,093,054 67,797,864 | 57,611,621 75, 699, 677 
New MexicO.......o.ooooooocoroommo... 823,511 | 59,450 . 79,839 | DOR, 385 283, 664 
California us eiie od e Lee eR ES 1,600, 562 876, 166 | 469, 028 | 430, 210 1, 600, 000 
rri MSN PPM 341, R85 265,526 | 126, 199 500, 000 2, 500, 000 
Colorado 2342255 IR Ee EcE CI m S 1,152,652 ' 2,013,125, 1,146,460 409, 306 2, 012, 027 
Wyoming ue A A CU ex eT E eels 
NOV: nia dt dte iua e vay 255,077 100, 000 5,871 20/000. laa 
Idalióo-. ee A ter Ee Vene Ee RR EVE 46, 667 | 40, 381 see 
MISOU i 22d ele Re E UE EE 260, 306 A EUN rrr 
Maine and New Hampshire......... 212, 124 249, 018 ] , 

Vermont AA as ces ie Satie ss 400, 000 | 655, 405 j ath 009 SIQUIS 209/000 
Southern States ..................... 395,175 | 317,711 40, 199 | 20 SY aa vases 
Middle States...................2000% 64, 400 2,114 A sk 
Lead desilverizers, ete.....0...2.06+- 782, 840 | 950,870 NEL |! 1282496| 2,132,504 


115,526, 053 | 144, 946, 653 | 165,575, 483 | 157,763, 043 


181, 477,231 


From imported pyrites des OTOe8..... 1, 625, 742 2,858,754 | 5,086,841 4, 500, 000 3, 730, 000 
Total (including copper from ul | 
imported pyrites) ....... ....| 117, 151, 795 | 147, 805, 407 | 170, 962,324 | 162, 263,043 | 185,227, 331 
Since 1888 the production has been as follows, in detail: 
Total copper production in the United 'd States, 1888 to 1900. 
Source. | 1888. | 1889. | — 1890. 1891. 
Pounds. "Nee Y Pounds. | Pounds, Pounds, 
Lake Superior......................uu.. gcc 86, 472, 034 88,175,675 , 101,410,277 | 114, 222, 709 
ATIZONO Ocio oda u ese mated qase dag dd | 31,797,800 | 31,586,185 | 34,796,689 ' 39, 873, 279 
Montana dia is 97,897,968 | 98,227,444 | 112,980,896 | 112,062, 320 
New Mexico... o.a. 00000 c cece ec ccc n erre 1,631, 271 | 3,686, 137 ' 850, 034 | 1,233, 197 
California ana cea o aU Nen SORTE. Sae 1,579,021 151, 505 23, 347 9, 397, 405 
Uto c ese ene Ea DadavapcU te qx Ue ud 2, 131,047 65, 407 1, 006, 636 1, 562, 098 
Colorado, including copper smelters a ........ 1,621, 100 | 1,170. 053 3, 585, 691 6, 336, 878 
A A 232,819 | 100, a vec MW 
NUMVIUIE Ln ECCE a aves 90, 000 26, MA, sucus aa RES D SERA 
Tc — E T 50, 000 156, 490 | 87,243 146, 825 
A A Le ocv O cric mu | usa nS c ee ai 
Maine and New Hampshire ................... | 
\ 271,631 SUD A A 
Vermont stars NO ERES eR E aa aeu | i | 
Southern SLates.....oooococcccrorroccorarancoo | 18, 201 18, 144 T 
Middle States.......slsseee eee nene pisse occ tcp } ib 290,309 
Lead desilverizers, ete ........................ | 2,618, 074 3, 345, 442 4, 643, 4:39 4,959, 590 
Total domestic copper................... 226, 361,466 , 226,775,962 | 259,763, 002 284, 121, 704 
From imported pyrites and ores and matte.... 4,909, 156 5, 190, 252 6,017,041 11,690, 312 
Total (including copper from imported 
DEIA acs ade bala 231,270,622 | 231,966, 214 295, 812, 076 


265, 780, 133 


aCopper smelters in Colorado, purchasing argentiferous copper ores and mattes in the open mar- 
ket, sources not known. The quantity of Montana matte which goes to one of these works has been 
deducted. 
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Total copper production in the United States, 1888 to 1900—Continued. 


Source. 1892. 1898. 1894. 1895. 
| Pounds. Pounds. Pounda. Pounds. 
Lake Superior ............. 20... ee cece eee ee 123, 198, 460 | 112,605,078 , 114,308, 870 129, 330, 749 
ATIZODB rs ds 38, 436, 099 43, 902, 824 44, 514, 894 47, 953, 553 
Montanā m ————— + 163,206,128 | 155,209, 133 | 183,072, 756 190, 172, 150 
New MexÁCO...ooococcccccncccncccccccnccnccnos 1,188,796 280, 742 81,884 143, 719 
California ............ 00002 c cece eese | — 2,980,944 | 239, 682 120, 000 218, 332 
Utah hioc ebbe ce ara ee A E cepe le 2, 209, 428 1, 185, 330 1, 147, 570 2, 184, 708 
Colorado, including copper smeltersa ........ 7,593, 674 7, 695, 826 6, 481, 413 , 6, 079, 243 
WYOMING A A teen nue dae O oud Ea acts | puma eds 
a cos cus so O aw d DEP A 20.000 A ls sal weer S x IHE 
Ida: oracle oak oie ee ates eases 226, 000 96,367 |.............. 1, 425, 914 
Washington AA A eevee a 39,785 A IÓ 
Maine and New Hampshire................... | 
o coc dues A ven ced 
Sotitherti StatéB. ÓN 467, 448 132,793 2,374, 514 3, 105, 086 
Middle States.........ooooooooocoononccooonccoo. | 
Lead desilverizers, ete. b....................... | 5, 491, 702 7, 456, 838 2,136, 473 ti 
Totai domestic copper................... 344, 998,679 329,354,398 | 354, 188, 374 380, 613, 404 
From imported pyrites and ores and matte....' 7,973, 065 | 10,431, 574 10, 678, 434 € 5, 300, 000 
Total (including copper from imported | | 
DYTIteR) ose siae cea coa llas | 352,971,744 — 339,785,972 | 364,866,808 | 385,913, 404 
- s 
Source 1896. | 1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 
Pounds. Pounda. Pounda. Pounds. Pounds. 
Lake Superior ..................ssss. . 143, 524, 069 | 145, 282,059 | 158, 491, 703 | 147, 400,338 | 145, 461, 498 
O 2c ec ee eee nene ' 72,994,927 ! 81,530,735 | 111, 158,246 | 133,054,860 | 118,317, 764 
Montana <= hos oie ze eR IEEE eS 221,918,179 230, 288,141 ' 206,173, 157 | 225,126, 855 | 270, 738, 489 
New Mexico................eeeeeeeee 2, 701, 664 701,892 | 1,592,371 | 3,935,441 4, 169, 400 
California ............. esses eee. 690,237 | 11,987,772 | 16,925,634 | 26,221,897 | 28,511,225 
E AEE EAE ense NEU 3,502,012 | 3,919,010 | 3,750,000 | 9,584,746 | 18,354,726 
Colorado, including copper smelt- | 
DING o RUM aS SR dco | 6,022,176 | 11,873,083 ° 16,274,561 | 11,643, 608 7,826, M9 
Wyoming. -eteen A eceeauteaens 233, 044 | 3,104,827 4, 203, 776 
Nevada nit cd A AI AAN 437,896 556, 775 407, 535 
O II uu. oud dte 183, 277 1, 266, 920 110, 000 290, 162 
South DAKOUL. cicero sees lr 2, 440, 338 1, 261, 398 17,020 15,147 
Maine and New Hampshire ......... 
E ! 
O re pits: V 4,704,993 | 4,472,017 | 5,396,226 | 4,410,554 | 4,820,495 
Tennessee and Southern States ..... 
Middle States ................... ... 
Lead desilverizers, etc. b ............ 4, 063, 173 1, 400, 000 3, 658, 336 3,500,000 | - 3,000, 000 
Total domestic copper......... 460, 061, 430 | 494,078, 274 | 526,512, 987 | 568, 666, 921 | 606, 117, 166 
From imported pyrites and ores and E 
Matte rocio. ars ak c 5, 900, 000 | c 12,000,000 | c19, 750, 000 | c 23,800,000 | c36, 380, 000 


Total (including copper from 
imported pyrites) 


| 
465, 961, 430 | 506, 078, 274 | 546, 262, 987 | 592, 466,921 | 642, 497, 166 
i 


a Copper smelters in Colorado, purchasing argentiferous copper ores and mattes in the open mar- 
ket, sources not known. The quantity of Montana matte which goes to one of these works has been 


deducted. 


h For 1896 the quantity stated covers only that part of the incidental copper product the source of 


which could not be ascertained. 
c Estimated. 
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Since July, 1892, Mr. John Stanton, of New York, has collected 
monthly, from sworn returns, the following figures showing the pro- 
duction of the leading mines of Lake Superior, Montana, and Arizona. 
The estimate of outside sources is drawn, particularly recently, from 
official returns of many of the principal outside mines, large and 
small. 

American product of copper. 


[Long tons.] 


Reporting | Outside 


Year | mines. sources, Total. 
Second six months of 1892 ...........occoocoooncorcncnrnno eee eee 59, 239 6, 287 65. 526 
no MP 129, 760 12, 730 142, 490 
TBM oe doter voe EE nS E E E e taiwan tate cu ud. 142, 543 17,080 159, 623 
[oto NA awe te nek area eae meas 155, 497 15, 700 171,197 
O O awe 189, 494 14, 400 203, 894 
O A AA Aa oca 204, 206 11, 900 216, 106 
jr A ete ewe tees ceils ade EE AAS 216, 222 18, 050 | 234, 272 
A A Sah iks Gus Sena soleeda ea ea aw scree HÀ 230, 806 31, 400 262, 206 
1900... ee epe Rr rer EET ER O 227, 987 40, 800 268, 787 


It will be observed that the increase in those mines which Mr. Stanton 
groups as **outside sources” has been quite notable in recent years, 
while the properties which have reported for many years, and which 
include every older mine of importance, actually showed a decrease in 
1900 over 1899. The opinion has been expressed in some quarters that 
this falling off is the result of a deliberate policy of restriction, but 
there is no evidence of this—certainly not on the part of the majority 
of the mines, nor on the part of the leading interests. 

The monthly reports, in detail, for the years 1892, 1893, and 1894 are 
published in Mineral Resources for 1895; for the years 1895 and 1896 
in Mineral Resources for 1896, and for 1897 and 1898 in Mineral 
Resources for 1898. For 1899, 1900, and the first six months of 1901 
the monthly production was as follows: 


American product of copper, monthly, 1899, 1900, and the first six months of 1901. 


[Long tons.] 


Reporting| Outside 


Year and month. mines: sources. Total. 
1899. 
A «o dese ix xw Puy weds EE ee Sinemet s quU ES ds E e E e 16, 774 1, 850 18, 624 
February A a ie i oe es IUIS e NE E ia 17, 899 2, 000 19, 899 
MATCH eiu eet eoe pex er ecd ee us oa LOUPE Sa MO dedu idu 19, 918 2, 000 21, 918 
ADELA A E E A 17, 854 2,100 19, 954 
MAS EPE A O EET 19, 832 2, 250 22, 082 
TUTELA ES A AAA 19,710 2, 300 22, 010 
TU ee ee ee me 18, 533 2, 800 21, 333 
AUPUNE 2 RAE A LU BLAST eq 19, 886 2, 800 22, 686 
September deis 19, 515 8,200 . 22,716 
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American product of copper, monthly, 1899, 1900, and the first sic months of 1901— 
Continued. 


{Long tons.] 


Year and month. Ree ee | Total. 
1899, 
OCODE susce io aes A DOCK de oe AR 20, 680 3, 300 23, 980 
NOVOIBDORE e oce cesso Are i a rias 19, 817 3, 400 23, 217 
DeCOni De? a AAA ASA RA eee eee AA 20, 388 3, 400 23, 788 
Total eebe ree A O E 230, 806 31, 400 262, 206 
1900. P 
JanüOHIV usce A MR 17,613 3, 400 | 21, 013 
A n ea eee NIS CER VER RO EROR EE A 17, 497 3, 400 20, 897 ` 
Marat bs is pas 19, 883 3, 400 23, 283 
ADI sl O A A V adieu 20, 667 3, 400 24, 067 
MI aces 19, 282 3, 400 22, 682 
MEA A e EE 19, 235 3, 100 22, 635 
A ea tieu Matuidu Dan ieu pret PEE 19, 612 8, 400 23,012 
AgUs netu AA ow DUE NEUES M VEA DRE E Sae 17. 667 8, 400 21,067 
BEDlLEM DOP: ia AA AAA DAR 17, 986 3, 400 21, 386 
DOLIDO NS TA AR EA Ad aue dt 19, M5 3, 400 23, 345 
NOVO DO A EA RA ees E eens 19,876 3, 400 | 23, 276 
Deco DOE Ss A iaa s 18, 724 3, 400 22, 124 
Total. oet osea une A MERI UE E OL Dei 227, 987 40, 800 268, 787 
1901. po euius mw 
JANURT V re O AAA ME S Fate SERERE EE VES 19, 279 8, 400 22,679 
PFebrüllV aces aseo EE eee pidas ean s ELK CE Few S DATO QE 17, 700 3, 400 21, 100 
March: Susan banstslaise A uve e E wed eioE d Eds E 19, 984 3, 400 23, 384 
ADUANA ep dU RES 18, 038 3, 400 21, 438 
MAV T —————— C PUMP 18,892 3, 500 22, 392 
DUNG LL uae dd ex Rus DK e e EISE TR Re! RA A a res eT dag 18, 901 3, 500 22, 401 
Total, six months cris bie tens Rx EK ERR FawxE cA EAE 112, 794 20, 600 133, 394 


An analysis of these figures shows that production among the 
reporting mines fluctuates from month to month, and that record pro- 
ducts were made as early as April and May of 1898. 

A considerable number of foreign mines, including those of the 
Peninsula, the Cape, Australasia, Germany, and Mexico, report 
monthly to a secretary in London since July, 1892. During the last 
six months of 1892, and in 1893, 1894, 1895, 1896, 1897, 1898, 1899, 
and 1900 the product of this group, which maintains friendly relations 
with the American Producers! Association, has been as follows: 
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Foreign reporting mines. 


Year. Quantity. 

Long tons. 

Second half 1892 6. cds a A di Rees DEN 39, 655 
BI T Sve een ates et else once We ee ete O 81, 785 
ES ———————— ——————————— — UE 88,531 
pis; PENTIUM ROTEN NUR M 86,178 
js AT p —— rum 86, 196 
sre PIE 88, 270 
Id es oe n 84, 554 
jj^ MENT PK LERNTE 89, 240 
WOU ONU PERLES 89, 431 
Firtsix months 1901s oe as 46, 847 


There, too, no exceptional development has taken place. The slight 
increase of production has taken place among the smaller mines and 
among the new producers. ] 

According to the careful compilations of Mr. John Stanton, the 
exports of fine copper during recent years have been as follows: 


Exports of fine copper from the United States. 


— ee — 


Year. Quantity. 

- Long tons. 
1 EP 80, 392 
jr E ened. 77,627 
TO A CT 64, 722 
js HC "cc" np 125, 605 
Ee A SL Lco A A a 129, 210 
O C EE 145, 115 
O 2s Eure Eu Dese tucc pean dun du d Los uM cq aa EE 119, 811 
1900... 52:24 E eeu ee 160, 082 


The heaviest exports took place during the first half of 1900, when 
90,747 long tons were shipped. During the second half the exports 
fell off to 69,335 long tons, and during the first six months of 1901 
they declined to 50,027 long tons, or at the rate of only 8,300 tons 
per month. It must be noted also that the imports of copper from a 
number of sources have lately grown larger, so that they offset to a 
considerable extent our shipments. 
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LAKE SUPERIOR DISTRICT. 


The following is, in detail, the output of the Lake Superior mines, 


as reported by the companies, from 1884 to 1891: 


Production of Lake Superior copper mines, 1884 to 1891. 


Mine. 1884. 1885. 1886. 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounda. 

Calumet and Hecla ....... .................eeeeeeees. 40, 473, 585 | 47,247,990 , 50,518,222 
QUINCY. T T n A A 9,650,436 | 5,848,530 | 5,885,511 
OSCURA RED nU 4,247,630 | 1,945,208 | 3,560, 786 
Erank A sb ol tet i EIE 3,748,652 | 4,007,105 ¡ 4,274,297 
A A 1,928,174 | 2,170,476 | 1,725, 463 
AELIIDEIG n eese os es a ork 3,163,585 | 3,582,633 | 3,503,670 
Pewible« score VIII VU 221, br EE er esses Robes 
Cohtrül A oS he ee aici eri *.| 1,446,747 "SR 408 | 2,512,886 
Grand Portage 0er deca E cri dE cbevr SES AAA A 
CODE LOMA cd os Sa RERR ee Sea eaeede eens NAAA Supe RE T eT 
| Dr o A eo ee aee a eee eee 481, 396 363, 500 247,179 
Copper PAÍS ada corcel | 891,168 | 1,150,538 | 1,378,679 
¡o AAA seeded cee a E ewes 344,355 | 1,101, 804 
HANCOCK Jom 203, 037 150, 000 
A A tam eiae eua eee 2,271,163 | 1,992, 695 
AAA See a at nein Sane mae aes 63, 390 158, 272 
BI. Clair eee ues O S00) AAA fesse 
A O E eee E E E DE eer E, 22, 342 
Wolverine un isaac ropas 328, 610 3, 125 
NONESUCH in A ie n E 28, 484 |............ 
Isle RoyBIe-. ouo rec pb ute CABO rl bocce cients. 
NAUONGL S P ———— ÁO 162, 252 184, 706 
MINNESOTA EL bb M Eq ened 12,608 |....... 00... 
|: 10 eT 27, 433 7,300 
dE MAA 9/828 D EE 
a AAA tet Rss td eius 4, 000 1, 000 
Peninsula tee ——Ó———— hy 220, OSPF PEA see ee PPS 
TRIDRIBCE a cas 181,669 | 3,646,517 
OQIDA AA bees 0s etus eee Rev RUN dE des 12,000 (oscars 
A PDT Uu ———À 
Evergreen DIO. cio ees 1,500 1, 000 
Ash BOO ii il. CD ts is 
Sundry companies—tributers.......oooooooomnomm... 34, 000 50, 000 

WOM A O deus S 69, 353, 202 | 72,147,889 | 80, 918, 460 


1887. 


Pounds. 

46, 016, 123 
5, 603, 691 
3,574, 972 


84, 902 


caco nao. 


A eee 
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Production of Lake Superior copper mines, 1884 to 1891—Continued. 


Mine. 1888. 
Pounds, 
Calumet and Hecla ........ooooonoomomorcaomoscncoons. 50, 295, 720 
QUINCY EH" 6, 367, 809 
CA ee e a eese PEN E MEVEOSPSIUES 4, 134, 320 
Franklin: eos E Ea na ioa Li: 8, 655, 751 
ANOGEZ oce A 314, 198 
AAN Cos 3, 974, 972 
CONIL Seis eee bene NOME NIRE eee 1, 817, 023 
MUERE RR C — 
Copper Falli oo cido 1, 199, 950 
HUFOB. uu cler A PART ER e E TES 2, 370, 857 
Ridgë os ——————————— Q 50, 924 
National li 
Adventure MAA A E E ers 
A A 
Bai AA A dee ree ned 11, 411,325 
KEOCATIRT RO on A RE UR UER dai 829, 185 
Evergreen Blüff.-... eise A AA 
Sundry companies—tributers ......................... 50, 000 
POU ls cse HE ERE ERG SR RM beeen se eu 86, 472, 034 


1889. 


Pounds. 
48, 668, 296 
6, 405, 686 
4,534, 127 
4, 346, 062 
1, 762, 816 
8, 698, 837 
1, 270, 592 
58, 349 
1, 440, 000 
2, 219, 473 


736, 507 
10, 605, 451 
1, 918, 849 


1890. 


Pounds. 
59, 868, 106 


8, 064, 253 | 


5, 294, 792 
5, 638, 112 


1, 407, 828 | 


3, 619, 972 


1,413, 391 | 


62, 187 


1, 330, 000 | 


1, 736, 777 
21, 569 
123, 879 
15, 485 

1, 108, 660 
10, 106, 741 
1, 598, 525 
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10, 542, 519 
6, 513, 358 
4, 319, 840 
1, 241, 423 
3,653, 671 


1, 427, 000 


1,599, 670 
16, 161, 312 
1,727, 390 


The following table records only the output of some of the leading 


producers in that district: 


Production of some of the leading Lake Superior copper mines, 1892 to 1900. 


Mine. 1892. 1893. | 1894. 1895. 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
Tamarack civic ir a re 16, 426, 633 15, 085, 113 15,375, 281 14, 900, 281 
A te eral SE 11, 108, 926 14, 398, 477 15, 484, 014 16, 304, 72° 
Osceola nicas dnde 7, 098, 656 6, 715, 870 6, 918, 502 6,270, 37: 
Franklin ivi io 3, 769, 605 3, 504, 244 8, 556, 487 3, 086, 933 
AUSBUG Li a re M SEVA KE 8, 703, 875 4, 221, 933 4, 437,609 4, 832, 497 
4-0. pl M m 1, 467, 758 1, 627, 030 1,998, 710 1, 946, 163 
Tamarack, Jt oreet ds 796, 769 1,610, 259 2, 349, 329 2, 605, 000 
Peninsula ssp a obs 973. 21T AAA O ete a eos eens 
Copper Falls ............................. 1, 850, 000 AAA EN 
o AAA occ A E heic 461, 499 AO e PR REEER 
PULO E ——— a AAA A O ts 
Central. occco sese renal Pa ad 1, 625, 982 1, 180, 040 584, 590 879, 020 
quenti NOG: BOT ni ld etes lues taedis eia 
Wolverine: 625008. oh e CARERE Pen SE EUS 500, 074 1, 025, 062 1, 665, 255 1,815,391 
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Production of some of the leading Lake Superior copper mines, 1892 to 1900—Continued. 


Mine. 1897. 1898. | 1899. 1900. 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds. 

Tamarack ............ssss sese nre ren 16,044, 860 | 20,222,529 | 23,000,000 | 18,565,602 | 19,181,605 
QUINCY .......ssssssssss ss reserare | 16,863, 477 | 16,924,618 | 16,354,061 | 14,301,182 | 14,116,551 
OBGGOIA oie ea Eaton sede oho | 6,251, 304 

Kearsarge ...000..ecccceecccececccceececes ' 1,877,226 sanas | 11,900,000 | 11,358,049 | 12,567, 131 
Tamarack, jr.......... essen emnes ! 2,135,000 

Franklin ........c0...cceceeceeeeeececeees! 2,746,076 | 2,908,284 | 2,623,702 | 1,230,000 | 3,663,710 
PRI NN SER / 4,895,985 | 5,109,063 | 4,377,399 | 4,675,882 | 4,930,149 
COUR eas sit aa ated tet da a aba 469, 243 611,172 | 20]. 300 EEEE E ER D wx RUE EE 
Wolverine ..........cccccceceeeeeeceececee 2,220,933 | 2,316,296 | 4,588,114 | 4,756,646 | 4,778,829 
A A aN erase cee See 42, 766 621,336 | 1,735,060 


A good many enterprises launched during 1899 consumed the year 
1900 in development work and will not appear in the list of producers 
until 1901 or 1902. A number of the mines which have been making 
copper for many years made extensive improvements, which, too, will 
not tell until later on. 

The falling off in the output of the Lake Superior district in 1900 
is principally due to the lessened product of the Calumet and Hecla 
mine, which is still developing the Osceola lode, for the crushing of 
whose rock a large new stamp mill is being built. 

The annual report of the Calumet and Hecla Mining Company for 
the fiscal year ending April 30, 1901, was accompanied by a statement 
by Alexander Agassiz, containing the following: 


During the past year we produced: mineral equal to 37,932 tons of refined copper, as 
against 44,584 tons last year. Our product in refined copper was 36,326 tons; for the 
previous year our product in refined copper was 49,312 tons. 

We have continued to push the openings on the conglomerate belt, especially in 
the vicinity of the Red Jacket shaft there has not been any improvement in the 
character of the lode in that district; it remains, as was noted in the last annual 
report, less rich than in the upper levels. Owing to the great delay in the delivery 
of the machinery destined to operate the amygdaloid lode, we practically suspended 
operations on the Osceola amygdaloid last fall; there being no improvement in the 
delivery of machinery, we propose still further to reduce our force there. The engine 
houses at Nos. 13, 14, and 15 shafts have been erected and are awaiting the hoisting 
engines. 

At the Lake Linden smelting works a new mineral house has been built, a larger 
cupola furnace has been installed, and three of our furnaces have been enlarged. At 
the Buffalo smelting works the work on the electric plant is progressing favorably. 
No other changes have been made there. 

The mine was closed for three weeks, owing to the breaking out of the fire at the 
nineteenth level in No. 2 Hecla on the 27th of May. We resumed work again on 
the 20th of June, but No. 2 Hecla remained closed and we were obliged to retimber 
it from the eleventh level downward; this curtailed our output fully 10 per cent for 
nine months. No. 2 Hecla went into commission again the Ist of March, so that in 
March our product came up again to the normal amount. When the fire broke out 
we were greatly disappointed to tind that we could not carry on independent mining 
operations through the Red Jacket shaft. It was planned with this end in view, 
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after two disastrous fires. Unfortunately, it was found that the gases developed by. 
the underground fire sank to the bottom of the openings, which of necessity had to 
be connected with the other parts of the mine, and thus found their way through 
the levels and crosscuts, even when shut off with air locks and iron doors. These 
were most effective in preventing the spreading of the fire, but were useless against 
the infiltration of gases to the lower parts of the mine. The Red Jacket shaft was 
sunk and equipped at great expense. If it has failed of its original purpose we still 
propose to use it for the mining of the northern part of the lode, that part of the 
mine locally called the Five Forties, situated under the Tamarack, jr. By installing 
a Kimberly hoist at the fifty-seventh level we shall be able for a number of years to 
hoist from that station a large amount of rock, which will be brought along that 
level from a double-track slope operated by an electric or a compressed-air hoist. 
The conditions of hauling and of hoisting will be very similar to those existing at 
the De Beers mine. The other compartments of the shaft will be devoted to the 
service of the central part of the mine, in connection with Nos. 4 and 5 Calumet 
shaíts. 

A comparison of the treasurer's statement of assets and liabilities for three years 
follows: | 


ASSETS. 
1901. 1990. 1899. 
Cash at mine ................... A mE ea Rd we dot udis ae $122,367 $149, 397 $112, 282 
Cash at New York oftice........................ lesse. NL | 15, 000 15, 000 15, 000 
Cash at Boston office... ce ee ew rar | 3,350, 489 | 5,738, 162 5, 207, 798 
BillTecelVibles. ai A a a se coe ce Res | 382,011 573,576 | 801,237 
[Insurance fund........... TRU ote A i — 504,583 | ^| 353,647 
"POUR A ven ee eee Quique ui da d MER ME VE 3,869,867 | 6,981,018 6, 489, 964 
LIABILITIES. 

. M uU Wr no e SUP ea re 

Drafts in CASIO oos esce ese ees haies red a USUS Cue QE ees $79, 074 $96,827 | $127, 360 
AI MDA o ccs ou Eas xau E ts A Rhea ERR ee IV: 31, 539 32, 824 | 27,145 
Bills payable 00 É——Á—— 650, 288 365, 509 | 291,315 
Contracts for equipment ........0.... 02 cece cece cece ner 640,836 | 1,425,000 | 645, 000 
Cash for iMproveMentsS.-...oooccccconcncccoceononanaccroo renee ences 300, 000 800,000 : 1,000,000 
LOAD A autem a aa 1,701,737 | 2,720,160 2, 091, 420 


Balante E ee eee 2,168,130 | 4,260, 858 4, 398, 514 


— M —— —— ee ee 


According to the annual report of the Tamarack Mining Company, 
the production of mineral in 1900 was 31,738,405 pounds, as compared 
with 31,713,752 pounds in 1899 and 31,127,623 pounds in 1898. The 
quantity of rock mined was 766,058 tons, the quantity stamped having 
been 625,422 tons, at an average cost of 31.48 cents per ton: Special 
circumstances led to this relatively high figure. "The most interesting 
event of the year was the completion of shaft No. 5, which encountered 
the vein on December 20, at a depth of 4,662 feet, the depths of the 
first four shafts being respectively 3,240, 4,142, 4,713, and 4,450 feet. 
The total cost of the shaft, with its equipment, so far as completed, to 
the end of the year 1900, was $663,508.60. The total receipts of the 
company durin« the year 1900 were $3,299,077.26, while the total 
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costs, including $252,869.95 for construction, were $2,099,935.97, 
leaving a net income of $1,199,141.29, out of which dividends aggre- 
gating $1,020,000 were paid, making a total since 1888 of $7,290,000. 

The Osceola Consolidated Mining Company in 1900 obtained the 
results from the new stamp mill of three heads completed in 1899. 
The production of mineral, which amounted to 14,767,430 pounds in 
the latter year, reached 17,166,715 pounds in 1900, obtained from 
crushing 683,066 tons of rock, at a cost of 27.20 cents per ton. The 
gross receipts amounted to $2,136,253.02, while the costs, including 
miscellaneous construction of $88,563.65, were $1,559,538.34, leaving 
a net income of $576,714.68, out of which $571,200 in dividends was 
distributed. Treasury stock was sold to the extent of $188,011.89, 
and $20,000 was received from the sale of land to the Centennial Cop- 
per Mining Company, out of which there was paid €89,405.44 on the 
new stamp mill account and $99,561.97 for sinking and construction 
at the new mine which the company is developing at the South Kear- 
sarge, in addition to operating the old Osceola and Kearsarge mines. 
It is proposed to build a third stamp mill this year capable of holding 
four heads, three of which are to be put in to begin with. 

The year 1900 witnessed the completion of betterments at the Quincy 
mine begun some years ago and involving a total outlay of over 
$1,500,000. The new mill of three stamps was in full running order 
early in January, 1901, so that the product of the mine will be materi- 
ally increased and will probably reach 20,000,000 pounds per annum. 
During 1900 there were mined 650,545 tons of rock, of which 590,166 
tons were hoisted and 558,723 tons treated. The product of the stamp 
mill was 13,818,830 pounds of mineral, and 4,672,919 pounds were 
obtained at the rock houses, the total yield of refined copper being 
14,116,551 pounds. From this there has been realized the sum of 
$2,353,416.54. The running expenses at the mine were $1 112,145.78; 
the cost of smelting and marketing was $157,381.36, while the taxes in 
Michigan amounted to $50,265.67. This left as a mining profit 
$1,033,623.73, which was increased to $1,054,745.97 by miscellaneous 
income. The construction cost footed up to $604,870.91. The income 
of the year was therefore $449,875.06. Out of the balance on hand 
a sufficient sum was drawn to carry the dividend to $900,000, leaving 
a balance of assets on January 1 of $757,817.20. 

The following table shows the operations of the Quincy mine for a 
series of years. It will be observed that until recent years the pro- 
duction has increased steadily; that the yield has very considerably 
fluctuated from year to year, and that the average monthly contract 
wages have shown a fairly steady increase for a series of years. In 
the table the average price realized is calculated from the gross income 
and product, the reports failing to show the quantity of copper on 
hand at the beginning of each fiscal year. 
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Operations of the Quincy mine, Lake Superior. 


i rr | Price | era : Number of Meis e 
isi Product. | | RET | obtained. y exslusive | minera on | contrac 
J broken. struction. - | wages 
Pounds. | Pounds.) Cents. Cents. 
rio sida Se 2, 496, 574 562 44.8 26.7 242 | $65. 50 
A A 2, 720, 980 A PROPERE 212 | 57.53 
a dead 2,114,220 | 451 31.3 29.0 227 53. 16 
E A A 1,921, 620 ` 526 22.7 18.9 | 167 50. 83 
[RR DEM 1,417,941. , 447 25.2 23.1 157 50. 44 
T NENNEN 2,417, 905 | 446 21.9 16.7 210 51.10 
T ee ee ae 2, 496, 774 | 528 21.5 15.3 181 46. 09 
Maso 2,409,501: — 44l 22.8 15.2 104 47.08 
Tr PERPE NIRO 2, 260, 104 | 391 32.5 22.9 233 60. 62 
ABTS RICCA MR 2, 621, 087 | 491 26.5 | 18.6 223 62. 42 
IET NN 8, 050, 154 ` 577 21.9 15.1 234 43.38 
TSO NONU RERO RON MEM, 2,798,281 | 485 22.7 | 15.8 217 46.74 
ET ETE NEE dena ecol 3,073,171 ; 507 20.0 | 15.7 227 47.13 
TE A EEE E EAA 2,837,014 ` 467 18.6 15.1 247 43.79 
A NR 2, 991, 050 . 395 14.9 14.0 ; 234 41.50 
1870. 655 E dedic 2,689,958 - 403 16.3 13.7 | 212 38. 76 
1880... cesses semini 3, 609, 250 563 18.5 | 11.8 | 192 49.10 
ES ENTER EN 5, 702, 606 767 18.7 | 10.0 212 48. 54 
| e 5, 682,663 : 800 17.1 | 9.5 | 152 48. 83 
A 6, 012, 289 . 850 18.7 ' 8.9 | 165 46. 02 
A ar 5, 680, 087 72 12.2 ' 8.6 | 157 43.35 
VORB Satta ER 5, 848, 497 710 11.4 | 7.5 182 44.00 
E RON DLE 5, 888, 517 , 68| . 11.1 | 6.8 140 45. 80 
TBST Lice sce di Edi DAE 5, 603, 691 | 781 11.7 | 8.6 142 48. 40 
e: EAA AEE | 6, 367, 809 | 690 15.9 10.1 158 49. 60 
E RR DE 6, 405, 686 . 690 12.0 9.4 145 49.15 
1890........... OT Ri | 8 064, 258 | 769 15.7 8.2 146 52. 60 
A | 10,542,519! 685 12.8 | 9.1 182 53. 40 
e E eee | 11, 103, 926 | 572 11.27 | 8.8 238 53. 75 
1898.. O E | 14,898,477 | 574 10.4 7.1 259 49. 60 
A | 15, 484,014 | 584 9.5 , 5.7 285 50. 70 
A A 16,304,721 | 517 | 10.1 5.9 336 50.00 
A d doute 16, 863, 477 477 10.9 6.5 379 52. 00 
1892. o o der ee eer 16, 924,618 481 11.1 6.8 393 52. 52 
1808 A eU race os 16, 354, 061 513 12.0 6.8 381 52. 50 
i, ee ee en eee 14, 801, 182 427 17.1 8.1 401 56.72 
A ith 14, 116, 551 391 16.7 9.3 433 62. 00 


alntroduction of steam drills. 


The annual report of the Franklin Mining Company is encouraging, 
and attention is called to the fact that three distinct and separate 
properties are being operated—the old Franklin mine, the Franklin, jr., 
and a mine in the old Peninsular conglomerate on the Franklin, jr., 
property. Atthe old Franklin mine there were hoisted 118,460 tons 
of rock, 113,930 tons going to the stamp mill. Besides this it pro- 
duced 1,004,055 pounds of mass copper. At the Franklin, jr., pur- 
chased in 1894, work has been proceeding on the Pewabic lode, from 
which there was hoisted 170,896 tons of rock, 154,641 tons being 
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shipped to the mill. In addition to this the work of developing the 
old Peninsula conglomerate on the Franklin, jr., property has been 
carried on. The stamp mill treated 268,571 tons of rock atan average 
cost of 30.34 cents, the average cost during the second half of the year 
being 27.77 cents per ton. The amount of minexal produced at the 
mill was 3,621,273 pounds, while the mass and barrel work amounted 
to 1,020,475 pounds. The product of refined copper was 3,663,710 
pounds. The stamp mill worked only two heads regularly, the third 
head not being yet fully supplied with rock. When the hoisting 
plants are in full working order, it is believed that the crushing will 
reach 1,300 tons a day. The receipts for the year were $594,252.36 
for copper, the running expenses at the mine having been $582,785.62, 
the smelting and marketing expenses $63,908.07, and the construction 
at Grosse Point $9,639.40. This left a balance of expenditures of 
$62,080.76. | 

The Atlantic mine had another year of low-grade rock in 1900, the 
average for the year having been 12.04 pounds per ton, as compared 
with 19.28 pounds in 1899. The production of mineral was 6,577,955 
pounds, which yielded 4,930,149 pounds of retined copper, as compared 
with 4,675,882 pounds in 1899. The average price realized was 16.4 
cents, the gross receipts being $809,177.18. The working expenses at the 
mine were $555,254.64, while the smelting, freight, and other expenses 
footed up $60,301.40, leaving therefore a surplus of $193,621.14. The 
construction account was heavy, being $114,007.59, which included 
$58,373 for a new dam for the stamp mill and a new deep hoisting 
plant for one of the shafts. Dividends aggregating $80,000 were paid 
during the year. 

The following record of costs for a series of years shows how it was 
possible by close and intelligent management to treat profitably an ore 
. yielding only a small percentage of copper. 


Cost of copper at the Atlantic mine per ton of rock treated, 


Items of cost. 1889, 1990. 1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. 


Cents, Centa. Cents. Cents. | Cents, Cente. 
Mining, selecting, breaking, and all surface 


expenses, including taxes......... .......... 87.87 | 104.14 95. 29 83. 98 79.49 | 75.18 
Transportation to mill ......................... 3. 88 3. 46 3. 86 3.33 3.28 3.03 
Stamping and separating ...................... 27.78 27.78 25, 82 25. 09 24.95 23. 30 
Freight, smelting, marketing. and New York 

CXDODSUN nr a WR a s eR e 20. 22 20. 37 18. 47 17.67 18, 22 17.71 

b— — A————M JL———— I——————-—. - 
Total working expenses.................. 139.75 | 155.75 | 143.44 | 130.07 | 125.94 | 119.22 
Total expenditures, including construc- 
CON: Loa 6 Sa er ewe eed eat need dns. Pa 153. 27 166.70 | 154.51 133. 51 160.24 | 165.07 
Net profit. ui didas 6.23! 27.71 AA A bende 


Yield of copper, per cent............ m 0.663, 0.650 — 0.615 0.615 0.669, — 0.703 
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Cost of copper at the Atlantic mine per ton of rock treated-—Continued. 


A M EE 
| 1895. | 1896. 1897. | 1898. 


ltems of cost. 1899. 1900. 


Cents. Cents. Cents. | Cents. Cents. Cents. 


Mining, selecting, breaking, and all surface 


expenses, including taxes.................... (085.25 76. 43 73.43: 89.11 | 103.60 ' 103.58 
Transportation to mill .....................-... |... 4.08 4. 96 4.54 5.55 6.50 6. 92 
Stamping and separating....................... | 22.20 24.87 | 23. 94 | 24.11 23.35 | 24.70 
Freight, smelting, marketing, and New York | | | 

PXDOlBON 122. 9 tere RQEIEU ER MERE AGE ME EE 18.81 17. 47 17.03 ! 16.04 17.04 14.70 

Total working expenses.................. | 120.34 | 123.73 | 118.94 | 134.81 | 150.49 | 149.90 
Total expenditures, including construc- | 
D ME" E | 156.05 | 135.99 | 129.69 | 153.59 | 171.11 | 177.65 
Yield of copper, per cent .............. eese | 0.730 0.660) 0. 648 — 0. 7 0.614 0.602 


Since the development of the Baltic mine that company has been 
using two stamps of the Atlantic mill. With the completion of the 
new Baltic mill, toward the close of 1901, the Atlantic mine should 
show gains in production as the result of entering into the possession 
of its entire mill. 

The Baltic Mining Company has made rapid progress during 1900. 
Shaft sinking aggregated 433 feet, and drifting 3,264 feet. A large 
high-duty air compressor has been installed, and the erection is under 
way of a stamp mill planned for four heads, but to contain two of 500 
tons capacity a day at the outstart. A concrete and steel dam is being 
built jointly with the Atlantic mine. The total outlays for construc- 
tion amounted to $241,817.89, the larger sums being $8,404.13 for the 
compressor house, $19,691.58 for the compressor plant, $9,706.29 for 
the hoiler house, and $11,203.48 for the boiler plant, $70,728.59 for 
the stamp-mill buildings, and $10,926 for the outer plant and $58,373.01 
for the dam. 

The Baltic mine produced, with the aid of leased stamps, 1,735,060 
pounds of fine copper from 88,598 tons of rock, producing 2,280,715 
pounds of mineral. The rock therefore yielded 19.58 pounds of cop- 
per per ton. Selling the copper at an average of 16.49 cents per 
pound, the receipts were $286,046.85, which miscellaneous income 
curried up to $297,179.82. The running expenses of the mine were 
$256,791.06, and the smelting and freight $25,326.85, thus leaving a 
surplus of $15,061.91. The surplus of 1899 was $240,594.78. As 
stated, the sums expended for construction aggregated $241,817.89, 
thus Jeaving a balance of $13,838.80. 

The annual report of the Wolverine Copper Mining Company for 
the year ending June 30, 1901, shows that the product was 5,853,000 
pounds of mineral, which yielded 4,907,646 pounds of refined copper. 
The average price realized was 16.74 cents, making the total sum of 
$521,671.88. Interest receipts carried this to $828,797.32. The work- 
ing expenses at the mine were $348,395.92, the smelting, freight, and 
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marketing charges aggregated $57,158.19, and the construction out. 
lays $27,708.39, leaving a net profit of $395,534.82. Dividends aggre- 
gating $240,000 were paid, so that the surplus at the end of the fiscal 
year, including the previous surplus, footed up to $540,141.88. The 
Wolverine is building a new two-head stamp mill at Traverse Bay, 
which will have an estimated capacity of 1,000 tons per day, and is 
expected to go into commission in the summer of 1902. The Wol- 
verine hoisted 223,971 tons of rock, and crushed 190,104 tons, the cost 
per ton of rock stamped being $1.83. The total cost per pound of 
refined copper, marketed, including construction costs, was 8.84 cents 
per pound. Exclusive of construction account it was 8.265 cents. 

The Trimountain Mining Company, whose property is located west 
and south of the Baltic mine, nearly completed its surface plant in 
1900, and some very good ground has been opened. Contracts have 
been signed for a mill that is to contain two heads, which, it is 
expected, will be put in operation in 1901. The expenses of the year 
were $325,502, leaving a balance of $255,051 at the end of the year. 

With the Isle Royale Copper Company the year 1900 was one of 
further development, 12,920 feet of drifting being done, and sloping 
ground being opened which is estimated to contain, available, 
1,356,666 tons of rock. The surface improvement includes a large 
hoisting engine for No. 2 shaft and a Nordberg cross-compound, two- 
stage air compressor. A large mill has been built with three heads of 
stamps, of which two were running in May, while the third was started 
in July. The total expenditures during the year were $677,810.55, 
leaving a balance on hand at the close of the year of $832,742.21. 

The Mohawk Mining Company has continued the development of 
the mine. Contracts have been let for two heads of stamps with an 
estimated capacity of 1,000 tons of rock in twenty-four hours. In a 
cross vein a new mineral, named by Dr. G. A. Koenig '* mohawkite,” 
has been discovered in quantity. It contains about 60 per cent of cop- 
per, besides some nickel, cobalt, and arsenic. A lot of 57 tons shipped 
to Swansea netted $140 per ton. Arrangements for its treatment are 
now in progress. The total expenditures of the year were $241,913.08 
and a surplus of $136,181.53 was carried over into the new year. 

The Adventure Consolidated Copper Company has issued its first 
report for the period from the organization of the company to the end 
of the year 1900. The underground openings and the surface equip- 
ment have proceeded to the point that the building of a modern 3-stamp 
mill on Lake Superior, near the Salmon Trout River, has been deter- 
mined upon. It is believed that the mine will become a contributor to 
the copper production in 1902. The total receipts, including $800,000 
from assessments, have amounted to $313,151, out of which $250,000 
was paid for property, $14,255 for organization expenses, and $242,921 
for mining and machinery. 
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The Centennial Copper Mining Company, after testing the Calumet 
conglomerate and the Osceola amygdaloid, has turned its attention to 
the Kearsarge lode. About 7,000 feet of new ground were opened 
during the vear, and preliminary contracts were let to begin this year 
on the mill site on Torch Lake. The last annual report shows a bal- 
ance of over $240,000, to which $180,000 has been added in April by 
an assessment of $2 on the stock. 

The Mass Consolidated Mining Company is expected to reenter the 
ranks of producers in the second half of 1901, when a new stamp mill 
will be completed. 

A project is being discussed for the consolidation, under one man- 
agement, of the South Range mines, the Baltic, the Copper Range, and 
the Trimountain. 

A plant for treating the tailings of the Franklin mine has been 
started by the Lake Superior Reduction Works. It is to some extent 
experimental. 

MONTANA. 


The production of Montana broke all records in 1900, reaching the 
enormous total of 270,738,489 pounds. There has been deducted from 
the total product of the individual smelting works such quantities of 
custom matte as were treated by them for other concerns, so that all 
danger of duplication has been avoided. 

The Anaconda Company largely increased its output, and during 
1900 carried forward extensive improvements in the concentrating, 
smelting, and electrolytic plants. 

The year 1900 has been a prosperous one for the Boston and Mon- 
tana Consolidated Copper and Silver Mining Company. The total 
receipts from the sales of copper, bluestone, and the precious metals 
having been $13,242,576.64. The expenses at Butte, at Great Falls, 
and at the electrolytic refinery were $4,241,895.84, and the outlays 
for handling copper footed up to $307,828.62, leaving a gross income 
of $8,192,852.18, from .which are to be deducted net interest 
$31,468.19. After deducting $1,093,513.41 for special construction ac- 
count at Great Falls, and $48,089.31 for bonds maturing, $7,019,781.27 
remained available for dividends, the disbursements being $43 per 
share, or $6,450,000. Frank Klepetko, the manager, reports that the 
construction work at Great Falls, nearly completed, will permit of 
treating 2,000 tons of concentrating ore and from 300 to 400 tons of 
smelting ore a day, the capacity of the plant being nearly doubled. 
The work in hand for 1901 is to supplement, to a certain extent, the 
water power at Great Falls, there having been at times a lack of water. 
The intention is to install about 3,000 horsepower by August to drive 
the concentrators, the blast-furnace blowers, and the electric-power 
generators. Special mention is made of a reduction in the cost of 
calcining by a modified form of the McDougall furnace. 
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The Butte and Boston Company resumed control of its smelting 
plant on February 1, 1900, and made in the year the largest produc- 
tion in its history. 

In the summer of 1901 the Amalgamated Copper-Company increased 
its capital stock from $75,000,000 to $155,000,000, in order to acquire 
the stock of the Boston and Montana Consolidated Copper and Silver 
Mining Company and of the Butte and Boston Consolidated Mining 
Company, either on the basis of $375 cash for the former or $92.50 
cash for the latter, or on the basis of an exchange of four shares of 
Amalgamated for one share of Boston and Montana and one share of 
Amalgamated for one share of Butte and Boston stock. In the latter 
manner $3,447,200 of the total issue of $3,750,000 stock of the Boston 
and Montana Company and $1,838,500 out of a total of $2,000,000 of 
the Butte and Boston Company was secured. The Amalgamated Cop- 
per Company now controls the Washoe Copper Company, the Colo- 
rado Smelting and Mining Company, the Anaconda Coppet Mining 
Company, the Parrot Silver and Copper Company, the Boston and 
Montana, and the Butte and Boston, subject to $600,000 outstanding 
Boston and Montana 7 per cent bonds and $1,500,000 Butte and Boston 
6 per cent honds. The total production of these concerns in 1900 was 
235,000,000 pounds of fine copper, including custom ores smelted. 


ARIZONA. 


The production of Arizona has shown a considerable falling off, due 
largely to interruption of the fuel supply and to the destruction by fire 
of the smelting plant of the Detroit Copper Company. Outside of the 
Helvetia, which appeared as a new producer, no contributors of impor- 
tance have appeared to swell the total production. A very large amount 
of development work is progressing in many districts, and it is likely 
that in the early future copper from new mines and smelting works 
will reach the markets. 

Among those which are preparing are the Shannon Copper Com- 
pany at Clifton, the Copper Belle, the Arizona Gold and Copper 
Company at Patagonia, the Yavapai Copper Company at Prescott, the 
Arizona Blue Bell Copper Company in Yavapai County, the Catalina 
Copper Mining Company, of southeastern Arizona, the Black Dia- 
mond Copper Mining Company in Cochise County, the Copper King 
of Arizona, which is planning a smelting plant at Barrett, the Calu- 
met and Arizona and the Copper Glance Mining Company, of Bisbee, 
and the Rio Hondo Copper Company, which is about to build a smelter. 

At the United Verde mines a cave in put out of commission a part 
of the smelting works and cut down the output. 

The annual report of the Old Dominion Copper Mining and Smelt- 
ing Company refers to the building of new hoisting works and pump- 
ing plant and to the enlargement of the smelting plant. The search 
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for sulphides in depth was unsuccessful and the purchase of the Con- 
tinental group of mines made to secure a supply did not lead to the 
development of a sufficient quantity. The company has been produc- 
ing at the rate of 750,000 pounds of copper monthly. The statement 
covering the operations from the formation of the new company to 
the end of 1900 shows receipts of $3,567,557.83 from copper, silver, 
and gold. The cost of mining, smelting, and electrolytic refining was 
$2,161,293.11 and the expenses of handling the copper was $553,303.56, 
thus leaving a profit from production of $852,961.16. There were 
expended for the purchase of mining claims $109,821 and for construc- 
tion and improvement account $841,217.64. The company is operat- 
ing one blast furnace, three being completed, and is preparing to build 
& converter plant to Bessemerize the matte accumulated. 


UTAH. 


The Bingham Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company has 
been formed with a capital of $10,000,000 to acquire for $5,000,000 
stock, the shares of the Bingham Copper and Gold Mining Company, 
for $2,500,000 stock, the Dalton and Lark, Brooklyn, Antelope, and 
other mines, of the Copper Belt Railway, and to provide $1,000,000 
in cash in the treasury, leaving $2,500,000 in stock unissued. The 
company completed in 1900, & smelting plant at Bingham Junction 
with three furnaces, 40 by 176 inches at the tuyeres, with a total 
daily capacity of 450 tons of ore per day, the furnaces having been 
blown in in January, February, and March. The matte produced 
carries about 20 per cent of copper. The principal source of ore 
is the Bingham mine, à smaller quantity coming from the Tesora at 
Tintic, owned also by the company. 


NEW MEXICO. 


The new works of the Santa Fe Gold-Copper Mining Company were 
not completed until very late in the year, so that the output will not 
appear until the year 1901. - The greater part of the copper ores 
originating in New Mexico in 1900 was handled at the smelting works 
. of the Silver City Reduction Works, Silver City, which also treated a 
considerable quantity of ore from Arizona. 


NEVADA. 


The Nevada Consolidated Copper and Gold Mining Milling Com- 
pany has begun producing, and the Excelsior Mining Company near 
Yerington has also prepared for smelting. 


WYOMING. 


Considerable quantities of copper ore have been shipped to various 
smelters in other States from Wyoming. The first local smelting 
plant to be in operation will be that of the Boston- Wyoming Smelter 
Power and Light Company, of Grand Encampment. 
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CALIFORNIA. 


By far the greater part of the copper product of California comes 
from the Mountain Copper Company, of Shasta County. According 
to the annual report of the company for 1900, there were extracted 
179,694 short tons of ore as compared with 203,965 tons in 1899 and 
221,895 tons in 1898. The smelting works handled 207,571 tons in 
1900, as compared with 176,689 tons in 1899 and 168,514 tons in 1898, 
the copper contents of the matte made at Keswick being 11,978 short 
tons in 1900, 10,664 tons in 1899, and 10,721 tons in 1898. The per- 
centage of copper in the ore smelted, which was 7.45 per cent in 1897, 
fell to 6.33 per cent in 1898, to 6.04 per cent in 1899, and to 5.77 per 
cent in 1900. The exploration of the property of the company during 
the past year has notled to any discoveries of importance. The profits 
of the year aggregated £318,129, the charges against it amounting to 
£17,859, leaving £300,270 net. Dividends aggregating £200,000 were 
paid, and £100,000 was assigned to the reserve and depreciation fund, 
which now amounts to £250,000. 

A new undertaking is that of the Trinity Copper Company, a Bos- 
ton corporation, which is to build a large smelting plant at Kennett, 
Shasta County. 

A copper and lead smelting plant has been erected at the Needles, 
California, on the Colorado River, the works having been started in 
March, 1901, with one blast furnace. 

The Copper King Limited has built a smelting plant at Seal Bluff 
Landing to treat the ores from its mines in Fresno County and te 
handle custom ores. 

TENNESSEE. 


Mining and smelting on modern lines are being introduced into the 
old Ducktown district by the Tennessee Copper Company. New 
equipment has been provided for the Burra Burra and London shafts 
of the company. Arrangements have been perfected for the economic 
surface handling of the ore to the roast heaps and a new smelter has 
been built at Isabella Station. It has two blast furnaces, 56 by 180 
inches, at the tuyeres and two converter stands. A large amount of 
development work has been done, the annual report estimating that 
about 800,000 tons of ore are blocked out and ready for stoping. The 
treasurer’s report of receipts and expenditures from June 15, 1899, 
to January 1, 1901, shows cash received at time of incorporation, 
$1,000,000; interest and discounts, $32,931, and royalty on iron ore, 
$11,250, a total of $1,044,181. The expenditures were $698,221, 
remitted to the Tennessee office; real estate purchased, $31,250; incor- 
poration and general expenses, $51,449, leaving a balance of $263,261. 
The company is expected to produce 700,000 pounds per month. 

Production in 1900 was practically confined to the Ducktown Sul- 
phur and Copper Company. 
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VERMONT. 


The Copperfield mines, at Copperfield, Vt., owned hy George 
Westinghouse, are still being developed. They did not produce any 
copper in 1900. Smelting, however, did begin in January, 1901. 
The Elizabeth Mining Company of South Strafford, has developed 
about 100,000 tons of calcopyrite ore. There is in operation one 
150-ton ore furnace, one 40-ton matte furnace, and one 10-ton blister 
furnace, the latter started in May, 1901. About 16,000 tons of ore 
have been smelted. | 

NEW JERSEY. 


The Arlington Copper Company has reopened the old Schuyler 
mine, worked intermittingly from 1719 to 1862. A crushing plant 
has been built. The fine rock is roasted in a long reverberatory 
furnace and is then charged into tanks containing dilute sulphuric 
acid. The resulting solution of copper sulphate is discharged into 
vats in which an electric current is made to pass from one set of 
lead anode plates to a corresponding set of lead cathode plates. The 
copper, after reaching a sufficient thickness, is stripped off and the 
resulting plates are hung in the solution again to receive a thicker 
coat. 

OTHER STATES. 


At Tacoma, Wash., the Tacoma Smelting Company, for many years 
engaged in lead smelting, proposes to erect a plant for handling cop- 
per ores, which probably will be secured from Alaska and British 
Columbia. 

A project is on foot to build a large copper-smelting plant at El 
Paso, Tex., the Federal Smelting Company being the name of the 
company which is reported to control copper-mining property in 
Arizona and in Mexico. 

In Virginia the principal operations are those of the Eustis mines, 
the ores of which are smelted at Norfolk. The Union Copper Com- 
pany has been building a concentrating mill. 

The works of the Southern Smelting Company at Oakdale, Ga., 
were not put into operation until early in 1900. 

In South Dakota the Golden Reward Consolidated Gold Mining and 
Milling Company of Deadwood continued smelting, obtaining copper 
from ores mined in South Dakota, Montana, Utah, and Wyoming. 
The copper matte is shipped to refineries at Omaha, Denver, and 
Pueblo. 

‘The building has begun of a large new copper refining plant on 
New York harbor. 

IMPORTS. 


The imports of fine copper contained in ores, and of regulus and 
black copper, and of ingot copper, old copper, plates not rolled, rolled 
M R 1900— —11 
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plates, sheathing metal, and manufactures not otherwise specified, and 
of brass are given in the following tables: 


Fine copper contained in ores, and regulus and black copper imported and entered for 
consumption in the United States, 1867 to 1900, inclusive. 


Finer copper contained Regulus and black 
Year ending— A EIER Lu RE i ees 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. | Value. 
June 30— Pounds Pounds. | 
T ERE RERO TR NOS EROR: $996,271 |....... wm $935, 771 
C MP des an che ated: 3,496,994 | 197,208 |............ Jo 197, 203 
|; M" — ERR 2A, 960, 604 148:497 A m Loa dr EE 448, 487 
Sr sett eet te asta tes 1, 936, 875 134,736 |............ AA 134, 736 
y A ee eee. 411,315 42, 453 499 $60 42,513 
PLI CDD 584, 878 69, 017 4, 247 1,083 70, 100 
RUS MT" 702, 086 80,132 | 1,444,239 779, 631 359, 763 
|y RU ROTER NE E 606, 266 70, 633 28, 880 5, 397 76, 080 
ET A A 1,837,104 | — 161,903 12,518 ` 2,076 163, 979 
A € 538, 972 68, 922 8,584. 1,613 70, 585 
irr PEE A Shs 76,637 9, 756 1,874 | 260 10,016 
GN TET DRE 87,089 107 AA ee 11, 785 
3879... coe ce clacsetenctessinawairs 51, 959 6,199 |........... e 6, 199 
A A RU 1, 165, 283 173,712 | 2,201,394 337, 163 510, 875 
A M AD VS 1,077,217 124, 477 402, 640 51,633 176, 110 
jo E AE 1, 478, 109 147, 416 224, 052 30, 013 177, 429 
W3 NM EE ERE 1, 115, 386 A esses 118, 849 
O A 2, 204, 070 219, 957 2, 036 204 220, 161 
A POR LERN 3, 665, 739 343, 793 285, 322 20, 807 364, 600 
Dec. 31— 
j| m beets 4, 508, 400 341,558 1, 960 98 341, 656 
A A Set 3, 886, 192 194, 785 27, 650 1, 366 196, 151 
j|. NUNC MEUS 4,859,812 381, 477 4,971 324 381, 801 
Ta oa bands 3, 772, 838 274,649 60, 525 4, 244 278, 8% 
DRDO A eects da Sarees Succes 3, 448, 237 241, 732 221, 838 15, 688 257, 42 
||) A a 8, 931, 554 -774,057 | 2,408, 919 214, 877 988, 93: 
1802 Dl ae 7,669,978 | 453,474 303, 087 17, 390 470, 86 
[PMID 7,256,015 435, 448 | 3,175,559 202,197 637, 645 
|l RM EM DER HR 4, 804, 614 260, 402 | 5,873,820 144,832 405, 234 
i TEES b 8,921,920 213, 689 | 53, 104, 640 125, 853 339, 542 
p: T NND b 2, 620, 800 126, 580 | b 3,427, 200 210, 725 337, 805 
| cH IP TCR b 43, 919, 680 683,497 | 2,974,720 226, 704 910, 201 
T008 epe PC b 107, 253, 440 565,245 | 1,583,680 92, 135 657, 380 
|n RS b 120, 934,616 | 1,141,180 | 7,763,885 784, 232 1, 925, 412 
1000.5 a b109, 123,840 | 2,164,386 | 27,534,080 | 2,966,449 | — 5,130,835 


——————————————  ——— AM MEE 
a Not enumerated until 1871. b Ores. 
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Copper imported and entered for consumption in the United States, 1867 to 1900, inclusive. 


Bars, ingots, and pigs. 
Year ending— 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. 


Old, fitonly for reman- 
ufacture. 


Old, taken from bot- 
toms of American 
ships abroad. a 


Value. Quantity. Value. 


——— M — | ——— | ———————— |—M——— 
—— —— 


June 30— Pounds Pounds Pounds. 
186] (ccn oco Tal gn 1,635,953 | $287,831 569, 732 A A 
A ae 61, 394 6, 935 318, 705 E A e sea RET 
1560 clic ose wlieeeceeesd 13, 212 2, 143 290, 780 uL MF T 
E A ted 5, 157 418 255, 386 A oe eee 
e 3, 316 491 369, 634 435.679 A AA 
A AA 2, 638, 589 578,965 | 1,144,142 AA oc eenn 
yo DER CUERPO 9,697,608 | 1,984,122 | 1,413,010 255,711 32, 307 $4, 918 
A eo cum eas | 713,935 134, 326 733, 326 137,087 9,500 930 
Dis 58, 475 10, 741 396, 320 55, 564 11, 636 1,124 
id 5, 281 788 239, 987 35, 545 10, 304 1, 981 
Wii S ME 230 30 219, 443 28, 608 41, 482 5, 136 
ISTO e easier Te CO teu E 1 1 193, 749 25,585 ose eductus 6, 004 
de Lco | 2,515 352 112, 642 11, 997 11, 000 1,107 
E ostende ata | 1,242,108 206, 121 695, 255- 91, 2M oot PP 
o A ere ut 219, 802 36, 168 541,074 63, 383 14, 680 1, 504 
1882 1 O eget 6, 200 836 508, 901 59, 629 16,075 1,629 
o RSEN DRE A PO 330, 495 36, 166 9, 415 666 
E PEOR b542 107 149, 701 12,099 |............ 554 
A A 914 172 81,312 6,658 |............ 1, 160 
Dec. 31— 
|b. Se en ER wes 276 37 87, 149 2,407 |...........- 584 
E: y NND M dT 212 22 89, 957 2.971. | ive E 120 
1888. A d SERVIS 1, 787 299 37, 620 Dy DSO O | stands Scenes 
1980 MT eke rele 3, 160 522 19, 912 | Ro ee, Pee mee nn 
1390 eerieecenic east 5, 189 859 284, 789 A ee ere ss 
S ee mee ae 2, 556 389 134, 407 9,685 A ne) ies Se 
1802 ii 22, 097 2, 588 71, 485 BTE AA eet eso ae ea 
A etc use 554, 348 58, 480 59, 375 6,945 |............ 6, 326 
Ii 606, 415 42, 688 160, 592 15: 196-| AM 1,143 
A ee bee tase 7, 979, 322 726,347 | 1,336,901 109,340 A Soe eens 
A A 9, 074, 379 790,976 | 2,422,554 A eeessisauu ds 
1897 CT — 12,646,552 | 1,142,526 | 1,780,390 158.899 AO A 
os 35, 892, 944 | 3,094,541 | 1,986,133 1684067) A ces ae 
E —— — 64,282,583 | 9,350,582 | 6,678,145 758,010 [Lotes n esmeate uus eus 
A 62, 404,489 | 9,981,069 | 3,354,756 BIB, AA A 
a Not enumerated until 1873, b Includes '' plates not rolled" since 1884. 
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Copper imported and entered for consumption in the United States, 1867 to 1900, inclusive— 


Continued. 


Plates not rolled, | _ Plates rolled, 


Perenaine sheets, pipes, etc. in part copper. a 
Quantity.| Value. (Quantity. Value. |Quantity.| Value. 
June 30— Pounds Pounda. Pounds. 
MS A eae ines cl oe oes $1,101 | 220,889 | $37,717 
1868 PA, A O PT 1 | 101,488 18, 852 
E AO A A AEE 39 43, 660 6, 592 
IRI A E O A 2:039 A PP 
7 AA 430 $129 IE 1 ABT. AA E 
1 AA 148, 192 33,770 |. ......... 18. 895 AA stains 
o A 550, 431 97,888 |.......... 4.914 AA eus 
IBI oci A O E 27 | 282.406 50, 174 
Bic 8 r T 617 | 136,065 23, 650 
1876.......... 5, 467 600 j.......... 326 18,014 2, 903 
A A A A 203 110 2 
Dr AAA A A te sexo ees 1,201 647 55 
1819... 27,074 4,496 |.......... 786 300 20 
1880.......... 120 IL. asc eus 4,134 6, 044 693 
1881.........- 20 "2e MTS 82 39, 520 4, 669 
e AA AA A 5, 855 1.55] A A 
SS A T E x Tee See: 2, 842 379 6, 791 1,047 
1884... widens ossa Eee so A 6, 529 2, 330 19, 637 926 
1885......2..- A suse. $us 470 120 86, 619 9, 894 
Dec. 31— 
1886........ PA dete eee IS 3,770 339 21,573 1,917 
A PENE PET 37, 925 5, 498 18, 189 1, 367 
1888... ele O £elué 5, 208 737 23, 622 2, 696 
1889; A A eor bes c us 13, 848 2,082 23, 520 2,572 
A A ee edes 4, 209 917 87, 458 4, 467 
IB91 AAA soe eese ex Loose 122, 219 23,291 | 228,486 29,112 
1892.5: SO enses ' 1,788 600 | 417,134 51,380 
1899. osc: A now uec 7,056 1, 065 1,670 167 
jj, P A eevee ot 12,681 1,821 8, 422 1, 470 
A A IRI 27, 156 2, 586 5, 698 389 
A A A 84, 481 4, 834 3, 183 303 
AAA AA leta wees 3, 116 430 15, 282 1, 929 
jf. A RT ROTE 11, 793 2, 193 5,801 679 
1899 Loci O eR e dee 827 831 18, 763 6,310 
vl AA A EEA 5,821 3,416 22, 783 2, 367 


| Sheathing metal, 


Manufac- 
tures not 
otherwise 


specified. 


Value. 


$15, 986 
21, 492 
43, 212 

485, 220 

668, 894 

1, 007, 744 

869, 281 

125, 708 
35, 572 
29, 806 
41,762 
35, 473 
39, 277 


13, 629 


| 


Total 
value. 


$424, 565 
89, 932 
86, 806 

519, 608 
722, 673 

1, 817, 910 
3, 216, 429 
448, 252 
127, 272 
71, 949 
75, 761 
68, 319 
58, 035 
432, 522 
390, 318 
141, 372 
78, 601 
71, 290 
79, 027 


37,155 
47,174 
20, 834 

19, 782 

7, 468 

75, 403 
110, 446 
89, 149 
66, 699 
851, 828 
973, 485 
1,334, 443 
3, 285, 889 
10, 128, 862 


8, 145 | 10, 318, 944 


a Does not include copper sheathing in 1867, 1868, and 1869. 


b Including wire. 
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The sources of the imports of copper in the form of pigs, bars, old 
material, etc., are shown in the following table for the calendar years 


1899 and 1900: 


Imports of copper and copper ore, pigs, bars, ingots, plates, old and other unmanufac- 
tured, in the calendar years 1899 and 1900. 


1899. 


o ——————MM— o — MÀ 


Countries. 
Quantity 
Pounds 
Francë ep E 7,121, 944 
Germany A dered e ratari n ee a EAE ia 896, 972 
United Kingdom .............................. 84, 188, 172 
Dominion of Canada: ; 
Quebec and Ontario ....................... 746, 846 
British Columbia .......................... 647,641 
West Indies: 
lod mcr" ————À 507,006 
CUDA aid Me diae vede 8, 041, 631 
San Domingo. »..................--. eee eene 49, 851 
MEXICO ER 19, 708, 367 
Aj. d$ pa EH catweesceeer sees 112, 020 
British Australasia ........................--.- 4, 029, 645 
All other countries ............................ 877, 345 
TOM ia 71, 922, 340 


81,078 
64, 238 


52, 675 
328, 929 
5, 407 

2, 511, 760 
15, 187 
584, 698 
93, 169 


10, 139, 390 


1900. 
Quantity | Value. 
Pounds. 
4, 312, 454 $658, 180 
809, 144 120, 256 


582, 038 71,775 
164, 530 11, 095 
466, 064 42, 458 

1, 610, 017 174, 858 
38, 090 8, 163 

20, 168, 888 2, 664, 249 
2, 478, 967 306, 933 
1, 456, 630 164, 207 
68, 796, 808 10, 557, 870 


Aside from the scattered quantities of old copper drawn from many 
sources, with Cuba leading, the copper imported is nearly all material 
which our refineries are able to treat more cheaply than those of other 


countries. 


foreign mattes, they do a very large business. 

The following table, showing by customs districts the imports of 
bars, etc., during the calendar years 1899 and 1900, proves how largely 
the seaboard routes at New York and Baltimore handle the material: 


Imports of copper pigs, bars, ingots, plates, old and other unmanufactured, by customs 
districts, calendar years 1899 and 1900. 


1899. 


Value. 


Working as they do very important quantities also of 


Value. 


————— fcr rrr rrp fe. 


a se a 


Customs district. SS 
Quantity. 
Pounds. 

Baltimore, Md....................- ccce eer 12, 645, 594 
Newark, Nu doi ans 563, 071 
New York, N. Vicos ico aa 47,906, 124 
Passamaquoddy, Me....................--..-- 63, 459 
Perth Amboy, N.J...... 1 ce ee eee sese nr 1, 648, 221 
Corpus Christi, Tex.....................-- 5, 881, 328 
A O Re M Rao RU de 2, 656, 631 
San Francisco, Cal............................. 61, 441 
Champlain, N. Y...... co eue cese ono ode e Re hrs 868, 028 
Detroit, Mich ¿ouvir cn RS DS 841, 067 
All other districts ............................. 438, 381 

a OVE Ed ees ud tes 71, 922, 340 


$2, 086, 086 
56, 308 

6, 785, 681 
E, 738 
278, 941 
551, 789 
247, 445 
5, 021 

49, 717 

19, 928 

52, 786 


10, 189, 390 


.c.... .n.o.n.n. ee L.. 277909920224 


28, 075 2,417 
1, 802, 472 257, 899 
8, 827, 972 803, 218 
198, 000 17, 250 
67, 487 5, 484 
199, 746 24, 824 
85, 298 5,022 
692, 454 70, 085 
68,796,808 | — 10,667, 870 
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The imports of ore and of matte are shown in the following table for 
the calendar years 1899 and 1900: 


Imports of copper ore and matte, by countries, in the calendar years 1899 and 1900. 


1899. 1900. 
Countries. A te 
Quantity.| Value. Quantity. Value. 
Tons. Tons. 

Germany «door See ks en sae EK eee ess 877 $103, 618 138 $22, 357 
Dominion of Canada: 

Quebec and Ontario................... eere eere 1, 424 268, 292 733 61, 415 

British Columbia ..........oooooooococoraconcanonos 4, 298 938, 544 10, 298 1, 969, 245 

Newfoundland and Labrador ..................... 19, 109 97, 966 30, 299 75, 764 

Mex IG ia boc one ena UR P Smet mau E Rer a 8,681 606, 859 8,176 1, 900, 662 

Chill ca 4,372 1, 036, 298 

2,748 | 228,304 { 
All other countries .........cooooooocrornrrcrncrarocano } 1, 096 129, 284 
Motel RC eT 31,637 | 2,243,583 55,112 | 5,195,010 


The imports from Chile and miscellaneous sources are mattes which 
are treated at the seaboard. The Newfoundland ores, as indicated by 
the valuation, are of low grade. The Mexican mattes are Jargely 
treated at Western works, while a part of the imports from British 
Columbia are concentrates and high-grade ores which are handled by 
smelters, the bulk thereof going to branch works of the Canadian 
company. The balance of the British Columbia material is matte 
which is treated at Western refineries. 

The following table shows the ports of entry, which throws some 
light on the movement of the material: 


Imports of copper ore and regulus, by customs districts, during the calendar years 1899 and 


1900. 
1899. 1900. 
Customs districts. —_———— | ——— 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Tons. Tons. 

New York N. Y cis sess tds 24,054 $685, 000 36,585 | $1,302,524 

Corpus Christi, TeX usa A da 136 42,114 2,015 258, 867 

Paso del Norte, Tex............................. eene co 56 9, 588 138 39, 536 

ATIZONG: pil Ada 1,585 317, 926 5, 260 1, 556, 451 

Puget Sound, Wash..........ooocooccocccnommommno. eee 2,753 747, 049 5, 378 1, 415,592 
Memphremagog, Vt ....................-cecee ce eee 861 29, 540 822 28,985 

Oswepatchie, N. Y me occiso e eu xa rare pe DE. 1, 802 244, 451 5,146 556, 158 

All other districts ..............oooooooommmoorcorrmso. 890 167,915 273 36, 897 

AA A VUE SMITISA 31,637 | 2,243,583 55, 112 5, 195, 010 


No official data exist as to the copper contents of the ores and mattes 
imported. Small quantities of this foreign furnace material are 
exported, the Bureau of Statistics reporting the exports thereof in 1899 
at 1,715 tons, and in 1900 at 964 tons. 
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A study of the situation and of returns from refiners, however, justi- 
fies an estimate of 25,000,000 pounds as the copper contents of this 
material. 

In addition thereto copper is recovered from imported pyrites which 
are not classed in the import returns as cupriferous material. Reports 
from those who handle this material justify an estimate of 5,000,000 
pounds. Finally, we have the copper contents of the Sudbury nickel 
mattes, which we place at 6,380,000 pounds. 

Thus the net supply for 1900 through imports of cupriferous furnace 
material may be estimated as follows, the figures for 1899 having been 
arrived at in a similar manner: 


Imports of copper in furnace material and ores in 1899 and 1900. 


1899. i 1900. 
Pounda. Pounds. 
In mattes and DO as 13, 750, 000 25, 000, 000 
e A eas n E Cai ee ex UR EM S queat 4, 500, 000 5, 000, 000 
In nickel qnBliteBzu uoc elec A ceed pe QUEE Mq b, 550, 000 6, 380, 000 
o ERREICHEN RON 23,800,000 | 36,380,000 


For 1898 the same sources of supply were estimated to account for 
19,750,000 pounds. 
Summarizing, therefore, we have the following: 


Imports of foreign copper, calendar years 1898, 1899, and 1900. 


1898. 1899. 1900. 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounda, 
BATS. Ct gcc eee ek A west GL EMT E PE da e 54, 166, 467 71, 922, 340 68, 796, 808 
ln ores and mattes joc cashew ER EE ARR RP ECRR eR eR 19, 750, 000 23, 800, 000 36, 380, 000 
Total imports ..... O LEE X ES 73, 916, 467 95, 722, 340 105, 176, 808 
Less exports of foreign bars ................... e scere eee Veces dece didus. 2, 550, 149 1,231, 782 


NOGGIN DOTS PPM 93, 172, 191 103, 895, 026 
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The exports of copper in the form of ore (including matte), ingots, 
and manufactured copper, for a series of years, have been as follows: 


Copper and copper ore of domestic production exported from the United States, 1864 to 1900. 


Cwts. are long hundredweights of 112 pounds.] 
[ 


| Ore and matte. Pigs, bars; sheets, and old. | Value of | ) 
Year ending— | m Total value. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. product. 
June 30— Cwts. Pounds. 
1864... eoru 109, 551 $181, 298 102, 831 $43, 229 . $208, 043 $432, 570 
1865..... 225, 197 553, 124 1,572,382 709, 106 282, 640 1, 544, 870 
1866............ 215, 080 792, 450 123, 444 33, 553 110, 208 936, 211 
e A 87,731 317,791 a 4,637, 867 303, 048 171, 062 791,901 
1868............ 92, 612 442, 921 1, 350, 896 327, 287 152, 201 922, 409 
hoo Me 121, 418 237, 424 1, 134, 360 233, 932 121, 342 592, 698 
18570... 2 ei a 19, 198 537, 505 2, 214, 658 885, 815 118, 926 1, 042, 246 
1871............ a 54, 445 727,213 581, 650 133, 020 55, 198 915, 431 
A 35, 564 101, 752 267. 868 64, 844 121,139 287, 785 
1873.28 $923 45, 252 170, 365 38, 958 10, 423 78, 288 259, 076 
¡AA 13, 326 110, 450 503, 160 123, 457 233, 301 467, 208 
Dice a 51, 305 729, 578 5, 123, 470 1, 042, 536 43, 152 1, 815, 266 
1876... ess 15, 304 84,471 | 14,304,160 | — 3,098,395 343, 544 3,526, 410 
Cr ÓN 21, 432 109,451 | 13,461,553 | — 2,718,213 195, 730 8, 023, 394 
1878............ 32, 947 169, 020 11,297,876 2, 102, 455 217, 446 2, 488, 921 
yp AE 23,070 102, 152 17, 207, 739 2, 751,153 79, 900 2, 933, 205 
1880............ 21,623 55, 763 4, 206, 258 667, 242 126, 213 849, 218 
o e eee 9,958 | 51,499 4, 865, 407 786, 860 35, 036 876, 395 
1882.........--. 25,936 89,515 | 3,940,531 | — 565,295 93, 646 748, 456 
1883.00.20. 0008. 112, 923 943,771 | 8,221,363 | 1,293,947 110, 286 2, 348, 004 
e AAA 386, 140 . 2,930, 895 17, 044, 760 2,527, 829 137, 135 5, 595, 859 
188)... 0. cesse 432,300 | 4,739,601 | 44,731,858 | 5,339,887 107,536 | 10, 187,024 
Dec. 31— . 
1886............ 417,520 2, 241,164 19, 553, 421 1, 968, 772 76, 386 4, 386, 322 
IBNT Lie ede 501, 280 2,774, 464 12, 471, 393 1, 247, 928 92, 064 4, 114, 456 
PES. AAA 794, 960 6,779, 294 31,706, 527 4, 906, 805 211,141 11,897, 240 
1889............ 818, 500 8, 226, 206 16, 813, 410 1, 896, 752 86, 761 10, 209, 722 
TSO eee es 431, 411 4, 413, 067 10, 971, 899 1, 365, 379 139, 949 5, 918, 395 
I89E. A 672, 120 6, 565, 620 69, 279, 024 8, 844, 304 293, 619 15, 703, 543 
1892... 22 zou 943, 040 6, 479, 758 30, 515, 736 3, 438, 048 245, 064 10, 162, 870 
1890 A 835, 040 4,257,128 | 138, 984, 128 14, 213,378 464, 991 18, 935, 497 
DEN a MEA 87,040 440, 129 162, 393, 000 15, 324, 925 378, 040 16, 143, 094 
1895............ 276, 480 1,631,251 121, 328, 390 12, 222, 769 1, 084, 289 14, 938, 309 
1896............ 414, 265 2, 393, 914 259, 223, 924 27,822, 280 819,017 31, 035,211 
1897............ 181,280 | 1,199,029 | 277,255,742 | 30,597,645 958,379 | — 32,755,063 
1898........... 186, 860 755,443 ¡ 291,955, 905 33,598, 869 1, 190, 939 35, 545, 251 
1899..........-- 74,540 442,868 | 246,826, 331 41, 190, 287 1, 852, 499 43, 485, 654 
W900 A 200, 140 1,332,829 | 337,973,751 55, 285, 047 2,257, 563 58, 875, 439 


t t 


a Evidently errors in quantities. 
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The destination of our exports of copper bars, ingots, plates, and old 
copper during the years 1896, 1897, 1898, 1899, and 1900 is shown by 
the following table, the data having been furnished by the Bureau of 
Statistics: 


Exports of copper bars and ingots for 1896, 1897, 1898, 1899, and 1900, and countries to 


which exported. : 
Country. 1596. 1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 
Pounds. Pounds. Puunda, Pounds. Pounds. 

United Kingdom ................ 78, 479, 716 63,774,004 88, 443, 870 50, 675, 819 63, 522, 445 
I OTTIS a T: a eene te aate 6, 532, 949 5, 918, 993 7,478,730 6, 354, 287 11, 258, 115 
Belgium......................... 9, 648, 271 16. 651, 776 18, 613, 183 5, 069, 456 12,554,191 
|. hire A tateteesearesee 45, 502, 864 59, 630, 861 53, 909, 50K 58, 450, 866 67, 725, 989 
Germany AAA 29, 609, 837 29, 746, 200 42, 891, 345 49, 285, 139 67, 348, 848 
Netherlands..................... 72, 994, 600 86, 581,616 72, 418, 633 69,304,699 | 101,398, 394 
A case tes ncees 4, 067, 160 3,757, 920 3,733, 672 3, 449, 565 5, 550, 285 
Russia Lia 10, 741, 821 8, 515, 772 7,340, 276 2, 689, 610 5, 650, 423 
MEXICO o 170, 340 253, 975 285, 222 296, 684 
British North America .......... 234, 845 | 2. 678. 597 | 1,523,505 985, 525 1, 616, 778 
West Indies ..................... 1,241, 705 6,143 5,599 1,317 
Other countries .................].............. 343, 065 270, 514 1, 050, 282 

VOCs osoren eee iisen 259, 224, 108 277, 255, 742 | 291, 955, 905 | 246, §26, 331 337,973, 751 


— 


Of course a considerable, though unknown part, of the copper thus 
exported has been obtained from refining foreign bars and mattes. It 
is not by any means all of domestic production. Some of it is foreign 
material simply in transit, this being the case with considerable 
quantities of Mexican copper, particularly in the years 1897 and 1898. 

Germany is by far our largest customer for copper, since the greater 
part of the metal shipped to the Netherlands is in transit for that 
country. On the other hand some of the copper which goes to the 
United Kingdom is reshipped from there to other countries. The 
details of these movements can not well be followed. 

Besides the copper classed as being of domestic origin—although, as 
stated, largely foreign material reworked here—moderate quantities 
of foreign copper are reexported direct. The Bureau of Statistics 
reports that in 1899 2,550,149 pounds and in 1900 1,281,782 pounds 
of foreign copper was exported. 
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The following table shows the export ports: 
Exports of ingots, bars, and old copper in 1897, 1898, 1899, and 1900, by ports. 


District. 1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 

Baltimore, Md. qme 88, 389, 939 87,027,133 90, 786, 853 86, 264, 231 
Boston and Charlestown, Mass................ 928, 584 439,368 | 1,568, 197 1, 496, 387 
Newari Ue ree AN | aan oa 673,180 |.............. MONETA 
Newport News, Va ...............-eee recen 5, 899, 609 2, 638, 868 4,085,580 | 2,016,000 
A A AA 5, 249, 820 4, 707, 267 A 
New York N. Y ooo o 167, 344,812 | 178,400,314 | 134,412,540 | 230,178, 643 
Philadelphia, Pa ...................... esses 227,023 68, 624 2, 733,692 12, 468, 680 
New Orleans, La.................... esee eese 13,882,408 | 15,508, 831 7, 459, 623 3, 937, 350 
Galveston; AAA cacy AE ee 444, 920 8,700 |... eene 
Detroit, Mich sciciaiecsss tae eese e PR ORERU 164, 817 728, 689 320, 121 469, 819 
e A ue uwexbekhE S UD PEE 229, 226 118, 827 107, 562 149, 525 
Burlington, Mini dci 102, 718 410, 410 434, 340 678, 589 
All others coi rev eLe ks R xU RAE US 87, 106 246, 921 206, 856 814,527 

A A a aE 277,265,742 | 291,955,905 | 246,826,831 | 337,973,751 


Baltimore continues the export port of the bulk of the copper 
refined at the local works. From New York nearly all the Lake Supe- 
rior copper exported and the metal treated by the great local smelting 
works goes out. 

There were exported also in 1900 10,004 long tons of domestic ore 
and matte. of which a part went over the border to Mexico, and of 
which some part was leady material. The contents may be esti- 
mated at 7,000,000 pounds of copper. In 1899 the quantity was 3,747 
long tons, whose copper contents, then being a larger proportion of 
matte, was placed at 3,500,000 pounds fine. 

The available supply for the domestic markets may be computed as 


follows: 
Supply of copper for the United. States, 1892 to 1899. 


Source. 1892. 1893. 1894. 1895. 
Pounda. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
Production of domestic copper................ 344, 998,679 | 329,354,398 | 354,188,374 | 380,613, 404 
Imports: 
Fine copper in ore, entered for consump- 
COD eid Jake dee es toreat Bearcats 7, 669, 978 7, 256, 015 4, 804, 614 |} a5, 300, 000 
Fine copper ín regulus, entered for con- 
penn A A ER OE S 303, 087 3, 175, 559 5, 873, 820 
Bars and ingots............................ 22, 097 554, 348 606, 415 7, 979, 822 
Old COPPER 71, 485 59, 375 160, 592 1, 836, 901 
po A eves PEE 353, 065,326 | 340,399,695 | 365,633,815 | 395, 229, 627 
Exports: 
Ingots and bars............................ 30,515,736 | 138,984,128 | 162,393,000 | 121,328, 390 
Estimated fine copper contents of matte..| 66,000,000 50, 000, 000 5, 750, 000 15, 200, 000 
A A 96,515,736 | 188,984,128 | 168,143,000 | 136,528, 390 
Available supply .......................... 256, 549,690 | 151,415,567 | 197,490,815 | 258,701, 237 


a Estimated. 
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Supply of copper for the United States, 1892 to 1899—Continued. 


Source. 1896. 1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 


Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
Production of domestic copper..| 460,061,430 | 494,078,274 | 526,512,987 | 568,666,921 | 606, 117, 166 
Lm ports: 
Fine copper in ore, entered 
for consumption........... 
did 


a 5, 900, 000 | a12,000,000 | a19,750,000 | a 23,800,000 | a 36, 380, 000 


Bars and ingots.............. 9, 074, 379 
1 , , , ' , , , 
AE el 6,923,098 | 50,840,000 | 71,922,340 | 68,796,808 
TO asa vec eee 477, 458,363 | 523,001,372 | 597,102,987 | 664,389,261 | 711,293, 974 
Exports: | 
Ingots and bars— 
Domestic ................ 258,473,285 | 277,265,742 | 291,955,905 | 246,826, 331 337, 973, 761 
A A, sa nates vieqixe mu Qut eve al Gute eua gota dm Lu. 2, 550, 149 1, 281,782 
Estimated fine copper con- 
tents of matte ......... 22, 881, 936 11, 000, 000 5, 420, 000 3, 500, 000 7, 000, 000 
Total .......... Sohal ie WS E 281, 355, 221 288, 255,742 | 297,375,905 | 252,876,480 | 346, 255, 533 
Available supply .......... 196, 103,142 | 234,745,630 | 299, 727, 082 411, 512, 781 365, 038, 441 
a Estimated. 
STOCKS. 


Some of the producers decline to furnish a statement of the stock 
carried by them. Still, mines in Michigan, Montana, and Arizona, 
which in 1900 produced 420,596,269 pounds of fine copper out of the 
total of 533,517,751 pounds from those States, reported that they held 
85,719,639 pounds of copper on January 1, 1900, and 91,215,571 pounds 
on January 1, 1901, a moderate increase, which might justify the con- 
clusion that the consumption of copper in 1900 was about 355,000,000 
pounds, not counting possible changes in the stocks held by consum- 
ers or by dealers and merchants. 


PRICES. 


The following table summarizes the highest and lowest prices 
obtained for Lake copper yearly in the New York markets from 1860 
to 1895, and the highest and lowest prices monthly during the last five 
years. 
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Highest and lowest prices of Lake Superior ingot copper, by years, from 1860 lo 1895. 


[Cents per pound.] 

Year. Highest. | Lowest. Year. Highest. | Lowest. 
E ou ptus 24 AAA -174 15i 
A sa PeNOeU sah: 27 i1 3879.5 core E 21} 15} - 
A E N 32; OO idas 25 18} 
O ai 384 29 || 1881....... EET NER 201 16 
E A T 55 09:1. 1880. 5c cLo oa dive SONTE 201 174 
Ne s E E 50} IB a 181 143 
A 42 BIN 184 ie 15 11 
iy M P 291 A A E NE E e eus 114 94 
O E 24} 211 1880: A A 121 10 
1860. bit oin ia a PEE 26} 210 C: y oce secs ves o Envy e died 174 948 
1870. dlrs 234 19. 1| 1888. coesues eye oH Oen E, 17% 1541 
TOT PEPPER EDT DH 27 JN ORTI PRODRNS 174 11 
jl, MR 44 071 [1890.5 casu baute vae KO C Rid 171 14 
A 35 AA 15 101 
[yr MPH 25 LM EL. EDS 124 104 
TM 23; Ph | D008 odo 12} 93 
IA 234 A A 103 9 
AAA 204 E AAA 123 94 


Highest and lowest prices of Lake Superior ingot copper, by months, from 1896 to 1900. 
[Cents per pound.] 


———— | —M A —— Pl e 


Year. €18/138 | 3] 8 
a E E $ a 
E oo 50 
migajas |E 
asa 104 9 | 112| 10| 11 
1897 iaa de 12 | 1H 12 11; 11; 
INUN sd sie Pace eee ES 11 10% 112 11 12 
1899. AA CE 17 | 131 18 17 18 
ji A sucess 163; 161 163; 16 17 
July August. |September. 
Year 1* > $ ww % pe 
213 |85/|3¡£6]/2 
0 E E? = 0 E 
CM ERE PS 
AA aes 113 11 113; 10} 10} 
TOUT A ny 11 14 11 11) 
E: AA "——— 113 114; 121 112 121 
1899. A NEED oe Ga 18} 181 18i 181 18} 
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The following table shows the fluctuations in prices in the English 
market: 
Average values of copper in England. 


Chile bars or | Ore, 25 per | Precipi- 
Year. G.O. B. E 


cent. tate. 


———— —— —————————— M —————— M ———— | — 


Long tons. Per unit. | Per unit. 


£. s. d. 8. d. 8. d. 

C. EMT UEM NUT 62 10 0 12 9| 12 11 

A MEOS I Meer renee 61 10 0 12 6 13 84 
p m "——————— IÓÓQ 66 17 0 18 63} 18 10% 
pL. P S 63 5 10 12 4j 12 10% 
[  ——— — AO 5 9 1 1054 1 1 

o C p 44 0 10 8 4 9 0} 
A HáN—Ó 40 9 3 7 9 8 84 
A vatdeese ant 43 16 11 8 6 8 1H 
| ——— —— —— —— "(X — € 79 19 4} 1 3} 16 3 

D "—w—— ——— n] 49 10 5 Ri OTN 
LX "— MÀ—— E waded 54 5 6 10 E 
o M rr E 51 9 8i ee eee 
Do Mae TRE 45 12 8 ET 
[Cr 43 15 6) AS 
D ——————————— —— — HÀ 40 7 4 Dl 
A A A rs 42 19 -7 Aoi 
o MEC 46 18 1i de een tons 
[mM Pm 49 2 63 9^5. Lees 
A E EEE E E eee saske AEAT 51 16 7} 10 A0 des 
1600 erc EN 73 13 84 18) Ol TE 
D ——Á————— — € 73 12 6) E D Ree deis 


In detail, the fluctuations, monthly, of good merchant copper in the 
English market were as follows in 1895, 1896, 1897, 1898, 1899, and 
1900: 


Fluctuations in good merchant copper in England in 1895, 1896, 1897, 1898, 1899, and 1900. 


[Per long ton.] 
Month. 1895. 1896. 1897. 1898. | 189. | 1900. 

£sd|£sd|£s5&«d|£5sd| £s d| £ «d. 
January ...........-eseeee 40 13 9/41 13 8150 10 81 48 19 2| 62 18 1170 M 2 
February ....... scenes S 14 30 4% 16 111/51 6 6/49 12 84 72 16 0,74 4 9 
March ........- eene 39 1 9445 8 00450 4 01 50 I3 24 69 1 0178 0 4 
April ........c.cecceeeeceeees 40 61 45 3 2148 16 9 51 14 24 74 10 00178 7 1 
CP MENTRE 43 0 0/46 6 6|48 10 1451 9 9 77 5 1/74 1 8 
A TREO ARR EM 42 15 6148 18 0|49 1 14 8 0/76 2 0471 14 8 
A s qr arene 44 0 2149 3 7148 1 0150 3 | 76 19 3472 11 5 
August .........2.ceccece0e0- 46 13 24} 47 16 99148 12 10} 51 10 74 76 4 7478 12 5 
Beptember............. ene 46 1$ 7447 18 7j 49 8 5|52 2 si 76 15 7/73 4 1H 
October. ..........cesecceeeee 46 4 10|47 M 7/48 10 3|53 8 2,575 3 10|7 7 7 
November ........-..-e eene 43 16 31|49 3 11/48 0 11] 55 18 81 74 8 65472 9 88 
December ..........-.eseene- 42 15 M|48 16 9148 7 04655 18 114 71 19 8|7 2 8i 


— MÀ — — ——— — —À 


o — MÀ ALB tala 
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THE COPPER MARKET IN 1900. 


The copper market during 1900 has been characterized by remarka- 
ble steadiness in this country, and by a moderate series of fluctuations 
in London, where American interests were largely in control during 
the greater part of the year. January opened with a quiet market, 
Lake copper selling at 164 cents, while electrolytic was quoted 15% 
cents. As the month progressed business became more active, stimu- 
lated by a moderate recession in values. February brought large 
sales by a leading interest for the domestic market and for export at 
16 cents for Lake. Prices then began to harden, advancing on both 
sides of the Atlantic, through the month of March, until 17 cents had 
been reached. In London, American electrolytic was sold at £3 per 
ton below the price of standard copper, the stipulation being, how- 
ever, that buyers must not put it into the public stocks. In April the 
market was steady at 17 cents to 17} cents, until early in May the 
sensational developments in the iron trade caused an uneasiness which 
developed receding values. This continued, until early in July prices 
had declined to 164 cents. Then followed a growing confidence in 
values which culminated on the eve of the Presidential election in a 
heavy movement and an active advancing market in October and the 
first half of November. The year closed with a quiet but firm feeling. 


THE ENGLISH COPPER TRADE. 


Since England is one of the leading copper markets of the world, 
the following tables, showing the import and export movement, are of 
great interest: 

British imports and exports of copper. 


[Long tons.] 
Imports of— | 
oe] id Apres 
Year. Bars, cakes,| nd importa. Exports. | OD 
and ingots.| furnace tion, 
products, | 

MM e ooa deese en da Ez | 13,142 | 13, 715 26, 857 26, 117 NE 4 
1865...... c EI AAA. ELT A | 93,187 23, 922 17, 059 ^W "MC RR 
AAA ORA 30, 724 27,025 | 57,749 CY Y ERREUR 
EMI taa atte fai paiArE20f4j | 33, 928 23, 671 56,899 | — 56,683 |............ 
Jo; MEAE EIA POPE F ARN | 49, 000 21, 702 70, 702 OX Ud AAA 
IN O A ÍA | 35, 840 26,756 62, 596 rd line 
OC ERA A IIA 39, 906 27, 894 67,800 | 59,742 |........-... 
A IAS MAIS IE RES ds 41, 931 29, 483 A. S1 300 De sek 
MALOS a ar E EAR ds: | 39, 145 36, 191 75,836 Ae 
Mores EET ERI dotada EIA TA 39, 743 53,582 | 93,325 | 54,088 |..........-- 
Coo AA E ME A AO, ME MS 39, 360 48, 212 87,572 hs nno. 
WOM bcos acs O EFS 46, 670 50, 421 97, 091 62, 412 30, 774 
iiir osse dap Hiis pink ied dudes 36, 509 56, 225 92, 734 59, 482 32, 879 
(o MCN A DA TN MOS 32,170 54, 057 86, 227 61, 689 31, 607 


MO ccnawtsedcdaunccadiadavdciocentocssees 35, 509 58, 366 93, 875 55, 683 42,877 
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British imports and exports of copper—Continued. 


[Long tons.) 
Imports of— 
v Copper in Total ^ nglish 
Year. Bars, cakes,| oresand | imports. | EXPOrtS. | consump- 
and ingots.| furnace ; tion. 
| productg. 
A seuss: | 35, 653 63, 493 99,146 | 59,350 40, 469 
A A | 39,767 69,623 | 109,390 | 64,691 51, 263 
DSB so RE ale e | 41, 983 81,616 | 123,649 | — 62,080 54, 323 
o ie a boa 42, 969 65,046 | 108,015 | 60,511 | ' 41,158 
1887:........-.-- GONG SSH a | 29,198 73,891 | 103,089 | 69,453 58, 096 
LA ee UH HOA E | 41,068 | — 90,867 | — 135,470 | 72,066 42, 562 
A E 538,576 | 101,407 | 139,983 | 75,627 65, 759 
[MEN HN MEN | 49,4601 91,788 | 14,94 | 89,747 66, 170 
IA E IN 44, 213 94,403 | — 138,616 | 76,056 59, 223 
Dt ad de as | d 35, 015 99,956 | 134,371 | 82,542 e 48,367 
A A AE 41, 829 88,008 | 129,832 | 70,986 66, 817 
E att A EA O | - 56,157 68,851 | 125,008 | 54,689 | 50,880 
Bese cc aates cuenta et 42, 185 77,806 | 119,941 | 65,990! 50,692 
E A A IIA | 60,458 75,398 | 135,856 | 59,834 | 76,086 
DBT E EEEE ped! | 60, 428. 76,127 136, 555 56, 542 f 69, 787 
A RO EE PPP | 67, 978 71,726 139, 704 63, 370 f 69, 284 
E AS 58, 880 82,780 | 141,610 | 75,271 160,877 
A A 70, 247 84,694 | 154,941! 56,997 /81,896 
| 


a Including 22,557 tons of Chile bars transferred to France. 

b Including 1,166 tons of Chile bars transferred from France to England. ' 

c Including 3,501 tons of Chile bars transferred from France to England. 

d Including 3,585 tons of Chile bars transferred from France to England. 
~ € Add 4,001 tons for comparison with former years, the difference arising from the new method of 
making up stock. 

J Deducting copper contents of sulphate exported (13,078 tons in 1898, 10,045 tons in 1899, and 10,728 
tons in 1900). 


The following figures for the last ten years from the board of trade 
returns, supplemented by Messrs. James Lewis & Son, of Liverpool, 
show in detail the form in which the copper is brought into Great 
Britain and in what form it is exported: 


Imports of copper into Great Britain from 1891 to 1900, inclusive. 


[Long tons.) 
Character 1891 1892. 1893 1894. 1896. 
Pure In pyritea A 15, 406 15,110 15, 320 15, 401 14,661 
Pure in precipitate ........................ 29, 326 28, 444 24, 988 24, 878 26, 508 
Pure in ore............eeseeeee eee ne 14,172 13,585 11, 701 12, 804 15, 240 
Pure in matte AA 35, 499 42,217 35, 994 15, 567 21, 497 
Bars, cake, etc ......ooooooodrrcooroommmoso. 44, 213 35, 015 41,822 56, 158 42, 185 
Total rada 138, 616 134,871 129, 832 125, 008 119, 941 
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Imports of copper into Great Britain from 1891 to 1900, inclusive—Continued. 


[Long tons.] 
Character. | 1896. 1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 
Pure in pyrites ws 23s ex ev re dw RE | 14, 726 15,576 16, 626 17, 529 18,519 
Pure in precipitate ................... — 23, 160 25, 932 21, 558 24, 387 23, 462 
Pure IN Orea ani 12, 499 11, 980 14,576 19, 514 17, 886 
Pure in matte vaccine cad 25,013 22, 639 18, 966 21, 300 24, 827 
Bars, cakes, ete .............. c ccce eee 60, 458 60, 428 67,978 58, 880 70, 247 
TOU occae ueconca taces bcc eror eee: 135, 856 136, 555 | 139, 704 141,610 154,941 


The following table gives the details relating to the British imports 
of precipitate and matte: 


Imports of precipitate and matte into Great Britain from 1890 to 1900, inclusive. 


[Long tons.] 
Fine copper. 
Country E 

| 1890 1891 1892. 1893 1894 
Portugal and Spain cocinas 28, 018 32, 425 32, 509 29, 359 28, 645 
COn eed eee een ey eae 2, 122 595 2,040 2,714 626 
United States. consists 18, 897 19, 109 24, 668 20, 700 2, 133 
Other countries ....... —€———— € n 8, 329 12, 696 11, 444 8, 209 9, 242 
Total ............-- O A 57,366 | 64,825 | 70,661 | 60,982 | 40,646 

Fine copper. 
Country. 

1895 1896 1897 1898 1899 1900. 
Portugal and Spain...................... 30, 196 28, 596 32, 821 28, 137 80, 669 32, 075 
CDHUBe 2 sos ex ds es 212 797 2, 233 1,758 | 1,838 8,551 
United State8....... ccce ue ra ur ck 8,337 10,016 5,259 2,181 354 2, 767 
Other countries ................-. eese 9, 660 8, 764 8,258 8, 458 12, 826 9, 896 
——— ——— HÀ — l] LLa ae | —————— 
TOU use ete eae be 48, 405 48, 173 48, 571 | 40, 534 45, 687 48, 289 


Messrs. James Lewis & Son, of Liverpool, estimate as follows the 
imports of copper product in Liverpool, Swansea, and London during 
the years from 1888 to 1900, which represent the total imports, with 
the exception of precipitate into Newcastle and Cardiff, reliable 
returns of which can not be obtained, but which were estimated to 
vary from 8,000 to 10,000 tons fine per annum in former years, and in 
the last few years have been placed as high as 12,000 tons, but in 1898, 
1899, and 1900 were reduced to 6,000 tons: 


* * 
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Imports of copper product into Liverpool, Swansea, and London. 


[Long tons.] 
Country. | 1888. 1889. | 1890. 1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. 
——— Á—— ID ER [PARES ll mi cell eere scm. et PE ic 
Chile edo deer Ss - 24,479 | 22,070| 22,909 | 14,878| 17,619 | 14,875 16, 971 
United States.................. | 25,780 | 30,729 | 20,171 | 26,120 | 26,476 | 35,647 30, 495 
Spain and Portugal............ 5, 915 5, 189 5, 202 4,734 5, 372 5, 674 4, 674 
Spain and Portugal (precipi- 

(AUG A cen SION 15,568 | 17,192 | 18,430 | 17,439| 14,831 | 10,296 10, 642 
Spain and Portugal (pyrites)..| 15,448 16, 097 16, 422 15, 406 15, 110 15, 320 15, 401 
Australasia .................... 6,746 6,285 | 6,561 6, 265 5, 647 6, 293 6, 481 
Cape of Good Hope. ........... 8,829 | 11,507 9, 927 7,452 8,092 5, 472 6,112 
Venezuela..................... 8, 574 4, 299 5, 245 5,017 5,028 1, 434 2, 327 
Japan toas 4, 469 2,523 | 10,674 7, 852 4, 989 2,370 8, 299 
A co er Eee 1, 068 1, 043 953 649 725 1,091 763 
Norway arias 545 24 80 80 SB: A 30 
Canada....................ssse . 106 181 264 189 120 50 105 
Newfoundland ................ 465 631 1,552 1,617 3, 229 2, 265 1,279 
Mexloo........................ 158 3, 938 3, 325 3,616 869 1,185 1, 408 
POPÜLII DI cr v REA REESE 202 zn 254 279 287 462 443 
Plata River.................... 135 184 143 211 196 160 229 
Other countries ............... 4, 054 1, 389 225 236 1, 245 1, 944 856 

Total tons fine...........| 117,631 | 123,762 | 122,337 | 111,490 | 109,772 | 104,538 101, 514 
Country 1895 1896 1897. | 1898 1899 1900 
Chile .....cccececcececeececees 18,197 15, 928 14, 982 | 17, 734 19,752 | 19,875 
United States.................. 17, 098 89,676 32,792 | 38, 979 20,773 32, 256 
Spain and Portugal ........... 3, 288 6, 298 7, 697 7, 293 7, 084 9,721 
Spain and Portugal (precipi- 

10 MEORUM. 12,612 11, 474 17, 386 | 15, 664 16, 847 17, 028 
Spain and Portugal (pyrites).. 14, 561 14, 726 15, 576 16, 626 17,529 18, 519 
Australasia ............... sese 8, 223 10, 635 10, 218 13, 409 17, 085 19, 977 
Cape of Good Hope............ 6, 524 5, 905 7,575 9, 381 7,076 8, 927 
Venezuela..................... . 900 107 2) —— r— — —— n 

EA 4, 258 3, 492 3, 654 2, 086 7, 812 6, 768 
O eset 283 418 100 177 167 119 
NOFWARY 2. ook nemen 486 528 180: luisana 182 679 
AA A antes vex Eu veru 197 AA 10 25 
Newfoundland ................ 9, 244 2, 467 2, 48A 1, 369 2, 044 1, 589 
SM 4, 628 7,79 6,217 4, 888 5, 679 8,781 
Perü.scsix iecore YrEe LA RR 449 741 998 8,041 5, 168 8,220 
Plata River.................... 148 94 190 124 63 73 
Other countries ............... 930 797 1,613 1, 807 8,282 3, 633 

Total tons fine........... 95, 284 121,073 121, 760 182, 568 135,488 | 156,185 


mk 1900— —12 
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The quantities of copper in different forms imported into Great 
Britain and France from the United States are given in the following 
table: 

Imports of copper into England and France from the United States. 


[Long tons.) 
Country. 1888, 1889. 1890. 1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. 
England: 

A —" 298 849 5 4 18 23 5 
jj yore — 20, 752 26,581 18, 897 19, 109 24, 668 20, 700 2, 183 
Bars and ingots ........... 4, 680 3, 799 1, 269 7,007 1, 427 | 14, 924 28, 357 
Total dvi ween ox 25, 730 80, 729 20, 171 26, 120 26,113 35, 647 80, 495 
FAUCO oe rr e xS Er Rd 6, 496 1, 058 1, 783 8,329 4, 940 12, 483 9, 248 

United States into England 
and France................-. 32, 226 31, 787 21, 904 34, 449 80, 453 48, 130 89, 748 


r—— o ÍÁ— | prae 
ee | | RG |e yee | nnn 


Chile into England and France| 32,947 22, 020 24, 641 18, 820 19,840 , 19,717 20, 788 


Country. 1895.  ' — 1896. | 1897. 1898. 1899. | 1900. 

England: | 
Matte ........ccceecesceees 8,837! 10,016 5,259 2,181 354 2,767 
Bars and ingots ..........- 12, 250 29, 780 27, 591 36, 790 20, 739 29, 267 
A pcHEM oT: 20, 587 | 39, 796 32, 850 38, 971 21, 093 32, 034 
France ...........- essere 11, 806 21, 998 26, 165 22,758 24, 695 29, 100 

United States into England 

and France.................. 32, 393 61, 794 59,015 61,724 45, 788 61, 134 
Chile into England and France| 22,161 | 22, 593 | 20, 842 24, 303 | 25,482 | 30,912 


The exports of copper from Great Britain, estimating the fine con- 
tents of alloys, have been as follows: 


Exports of copper from Great Britain from 1889 to 1900, inclusive. 


[Long tons.] 
Character. 1889. 1890. 1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. 
EIS wrought and unwrought, and 
NECES oues ria E ere E 48, 189 58,571 51, 765 58, 518 45, 349 34,874 

Yellow metal, at 60 per cent............. 9,195 10, 514 8, 547 8, 853 8, 745 9, 514 
Brass, at 70 per cent..................... 3,773 3,721 
Sulphate OL A A A lea REC Paw E se ba cuti d 

TOM aaa metu xh ERE 61, 157 72,806 
Fine Íforeign.....seeecene co aa 14, 470 16, 941 

TORA Laos ————— 7b, 627 89, 747 


a Estimated. 
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Exports of copper from Great Britain from 1889 to 1900, inclusive—Continued. 
[Long tons. | 


Character. | 1895. . 1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 


English, wrought and unwrought, and | 
SDE Socio eR TERI se RE S due DENS 


Yellow metal, at 60 per cent... .......... 6, 609 6,172 4,156 5, 279 
Brass, at 70 per cent..................... 3, 936 8, 733 3, 994 4,224 
Sulphate of copper ...................... 14, 844 13, 078 10,045 10, 728 
Total odds 61, 340 63, 206 61,187 48, 863 
Fine foreign... o erc o cA AVE AES 10, 046 13, 242 24, 129 18, 862 
Tota 71, 386 76, 448 85, 316 67,725 


a Estimated. 


Since 1894 the copper contents of sulphate exported have been 
introduced into the table. 

The speculation in London is based upon the warrants in public 
warehouses which on December 31, 1900, amounted to 21,155 tons. 
Of this about 19,500 tons was what is known as standard copper, as 
which all copper over 96 per cent fine is classed. Since the close of 
1898 a material called English standard has been produced largely from 
low-grade raw material, or from old material, for the special purpose 
of being put into warehouses, the quantity at the close of 1899 having 
risen to 8,378 tons, while in 1900 it reached 12,000 tons. This low- 
grade copper is not directly fit for consumption and must be refined. 
The result is that the speculative price of English warrants has fallen 
very much below the price of merchantable copper like best selected, 
lake, or electrolytic. 


THE GERMAN COPPER TRADE. 


Germany has become the second largest consumer of copper, the 
United States ranking as the first and the United Kingdom as the 
third. A very painstaking and interesting review of the statistics has 
been published by Aron Hirsch & Sohn, of Halberstadt, who estimate 
the consumption as follows: _ 


Copper consumption of Germany. 


{Metric tons.] 


—— 


1900. 


1894. | 1895. | 1896. . ] 1899. 


73,123 89, 772 89,746 | 106, 620 


EXDOTS..222:2 39 EDS PUT. 11,304 | 10, 406 | 10, 893 | 12, 452 14, 957 20, 304 15,618 
Excess of Importa. ....... 40,502 | 42,098 | 48, 849 | 60,671 74,815 | 69,442 | 91,002 
Production .............. 24,011 | 25,857 | 26,013 ' 29, 489 80,704 | a37,676 | a 31,950 
Total eere viven 64,513 | 67,955 | 74,862 | 90,160 | 99, 803 107,118 122, 952 

Copper contents of imported : 

coppe: ore and iron pyrites.. 5,000 | 4,500 | 5,000, 8,500 4, 500 4,500 
Home consumption...... | 60,513 | 62,955 | 70, 362 | 85, 160 | 96,303 | 101,519 | 102,618 | 118, 452 


a Estimated. 
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To provide against duplication a certain amount of copper obtained 
from foreign ores and pyrites is deducted. 

The imports in 1900 consist: of 83,502 metric tons of bars, 4,602 tons 
of coin and scrap, 1,476 tons copper in 2,214 tons of brass, at 663 per 
cent; 6,010 tons in 10,929 tons of ores and mattes, at 55 per cent, and 
11,030 tons of copper in 441,204 tons of cupriferous pyrites, at 24 per 
cent. 

The source of the imports of bars and ingots for a series of years is 
shown in the following table, which proves how important a contribu- 
tor to the German markets this country has become: 


Source of German imports of ingot copper. 


[Metric tons.] 
Country. 1894. 1895. 1896. 1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 
Free port (Hamburg) ......... 1,689 1,185 2,871 2,669 2,878 2, 496 2,222 
Belgium....................... 356 356 115 9 216 19 177 
PTA Cicas 803 152 81 268 121 93 87 
NOTWAV ve onc Sse eee a ac 128 362 71 45 32 1 1 
Austria-Hungary .............. 50 197 11 9 12 106 224 
33 


The imperial German statistical bureau takes pains to trace the 
imports to their original source, so that, although a very large amount 
of copper is sent from this country via Holland, the latter is credited 
with only a very small amount. Our own export statistics in 1900 
returned 67,348,848 pounds shipped to Germany and 101,398,394 
pounds to the Netherlands, or 76,543 metric tons. This shows a dis- 
crepancy of nearly 10,000 metric tons, which may be partly explained 
by the fact that some of the copper shipped to the Netherlands went 
to other countries and that some of the copper entering through the 
free portof Hamburg came from this country. There may, too, have 
been some differences in the quantities afloat. 
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The production of Germany for a series of years has been as follows, 
The output of the Mansfeld Company is added, since that corporation 
is the dominating factor: 


Copper production of Germany. 
[Metric tons.] 


Total pro- | Production 


Year duction. lof Mansfeld. 
MO Dees ei ee ee Sa AE A a ae hee ERE RUE 24, 688 15, 365 
| 0 dS | 25, 406 15,588 
LoT 24,011 14, 358 
IBNOÍ. dior ri ches ubuntu arduum qu cre ee ee d Ee E S opel 25, 857 15,217 
A E Ite toU Bau O D eara n Ae ANLE i 26, 013 15, 083 
PS RETTULIT TT A VPN PC MEC ERUIT 29, 489 18, 541 
J8UT oe A dM ner hata LE $e et eM Lu EST 29, 468 18, 248 
bo MI MEREIK———"r Cpu X O O 30, 704 18, 335 
1606 E A ged nated cats E bone | 37, 676 21,116 


Pp D pP | 31, 950 18, 675 


The figures of the production of the Mansfeld Company are taken 
from the annual report. 

Germany has greatly developed her exports of manufactures of 
copper, as is shown by the following table, which gives the details for 
a series of years. —— 


Exports of copper manufactures from 1898 to 1900, inclusive. 


[Metric tons.] 


Products. 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900. 

Rods and sheets..................ee. 4,889 | 5,009 | 4,700 | 5,429 | 5,712 | 5,369 | 4,869 | 5,270 
Wi a do: 3,052 | 4,433 | 3,975 | 5,909 ' 6,175 | 5,930 | 7,578 | 9,604 
CA A Giants A e. | 1,957 | 2,198 | 3,713 | 7,631 | 8,119 | 10,432 | 11,481 | 15, 444 
Miscellaneous ....................... | B63 501 556 279 | 25 263 243 212 
Coarse forgings ...................... | 2,050 | 2,538 | 2,643 | 2,648 | 2,703 | 2,988 | 3,162 | 3,174 
Cartridges, caps, etc................. 3,68. | 3,376 | 4,450 | 4,156; 2,712 | 3,288 | 2,682 1,731 
Fine copper goods................... ! 8,859 | 4,117 | 4,912] 7,837 | 7,425 | 8,464 | 9,855 | 11,177 
Perforated sheets and netting....... |- EERE IA A PETE (ias 275 306 327 

Total O A 20, 052 | 22,167 | 24,949 | 33,889 | 33,091 | 36,999 | 40,176 | 46, 939 
Less imports.........2.....2.00.-0005 1,828 | 1,778 | 1,892 | 2,801 | 1,606 | 2,449 | 2,811 | 3,073 


Netexporta......... s eee | 18, 224 | 20,389 | 23,057 | 31,588 | 31,485 | 34,550 | 37,365 | 43, 866 


Messrs. Aron Hirsch & Sohn, of Halberstadt, Germany, early in 
1901, made an estimate of the distribution of the German consump- 
tion, which is very interesting in view of the subsequent developments 
in that country, where a very severe industrial depression must be 
telling on the current consumption of the red metal. They estimate 
that the consumption in 1900 of 118,000 tons was distributed as fol- 
lows: 40,000 tons, electrical works; 20,000 tons, copper sheets and 
bars; 35,000 tons, brass and wire; 3,000 tons, chemical works and 
bluestone, and 20,000 tons shipyards, railroads, alloys, german silver, 
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etc. They urge that while the electrical works may witness a decline 
in their profits, the actual consumption for electrical purposes will go 
on unabated, if, in fact, it does not increase. 


THE FRENCH COPPER TRADE. 


According to the French official statistics, the imports of bars, ingots, 
etc., have been as follows: 


Imports and exports of bar and ingot copper into France. 


[Metric tons. } 


Source. 1895. 1896. 1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 


ENE MN naa 8,250 | 5,596| 3,884, 5,970! 8,650 3, 989 
CH NEP 3,494 |  4,573|  2,804| 4,469] 4,442! — 3,509 
United States ..........ssesssseeseeeeee 11,157 | 21279| 25,118. 26,210 24,470] — 33,187 
Other countries ....... cce 11,717 | 12,197 | 14,830 | 10,712 | 13,69 14,26 

Total imports... noaoo 34,618 | 43,645 | 49,636 | 47,361 | 51,212 54,231 
Less exports .............eeeee eens | — 4,910 5, 144 4, 768 5, 458 8,285 | 7,651 

Net imports no... noonoo aooaaeoa. ! 29,708 | 38,501 | 44,870 | 41,903 | 42,927 | 46, 580 


| 


In order to arrive at the consumption it is necessary to add the net 
imports of old material and the copper contents of foreign ores and 
pyrites, and to account for fluctuations in stocks. The following table 
summarizes the results: 

Copper consumption of France. 


[Metric tons.] 


1894. 1895. 1896. 1897. 1898. | 1899, ' 1900. 


— | | | SS. — 


Net imports, raw material ...............--- 25,743 | 34,352 | 44,026 | 50,060 | 48,060 | 49,667 54, 862 
Contents of ore...... sees esee esce 4,635 | 6,074 | 5,570 | 8,685 7,0. 6,004 | 6,976 
o O core ters eer poete esto rubus 30,378 | 40,426 | 49,596 | 58,745 | 55,084 | 55,671 | 62,838 
Increase (+) or decrease (—) of stocks...... +1,459 | —103 | —589| --379| —515 +670 | —1,006 
Consumption ........... cesses eren 31,837 | 40,323 | 49,007 | 58,366 | 54,569 | 56,341 | 61,832 


| 
Since 1894, therefore, the consumption of France has nearly doubled. 
THE RUSSIAN COPPER TRADE. 


The following table shows the consumption of copper in Russia, to 
which American producers contribute to some extent: 


Copper consumption of Russia. 


[Metric tons.] 


1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. 


Imports of fine copper............... 7,803 12,340 10, 442 | 11, 033 | 14,090 | 15,230 | 14,458 | 21,155 


Imports of manufactures............ 1,032 1,442 | 1,049 655 | 723 673 716 870 
Production ...........cceeeeceee eee, 4,91 5,436 | 5,730 5,413 | 5,721 | 6,596 | 6,500 | 6,000 


Consumption ................-. 13, 736 | 19, 218 17,21 | 17,101 20, 584 | 22,549 | 21,674 | 28,025 
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THE COPPER TRADE OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


The following statistics have been compiled by Messrs. Aron Hirsch 
& Sohn, of Halberstadt, Germany: 


Copper statistica of Austria-Hungary. 


[Metric tons.] 


1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. 1898. | 1899. | 1900. 


i ge E | fence i cf ———— 


Production 
Austria A A 1,810 983 | 1,083 | 1,151 | 1,118 928 880 
Hungary ÓN | 308 | 23| 29| 139 138/ 132 250 
Total production ....................-- | 2,118 | 1,226 | 1,292 | 1,290| 1,256 | 1,060| 1,130 
Imports: FM pee REES 
A d nd aiuL SE 18,383 | 11,746 | 13,666 | 15,925 | 17,441 | 16,193 | 18,981 
Fine, im ores........................ eee 1, 049 911 480 524 973 901 1,105 
Fine, in manufactures................... | 967 | 2,253 | 2,278 ! 1,669 | 2,147 | 2,087 1, 959 
Total imports.............-.-0.eeeeeeee | 15, 399 | 14,910 | 16,424 | 18,118 | 20,561 | 19,181 | 22,045 
Raw materlals.............o..oooooooo.o... 1,060 401 | 1,218 | 1,120 | 1,219 | 1,370 | 1,684 
Fine, in manufactures .................. 1,300 | 2,198 | 1,847 | 1,300 | 1,622] 1,357| 1,840 
Total exporlS..ocooccoccccoccccncnccnoos 2,860 | 2,599 | 3,065 | 2,420 | 2,741 | 2,727 | 3,524 


Home consumption ......................... | 15,157 | 13,537 | 14,651 | 16,988 | 19,076 | 17,514 | 19,651 


The import statistics of Austria show that copper in bars and 
ingots was imported from the United States to the extent of 7,017 
metric tons in 1898, 6,531 tons in 1899, and 10,487 tons in 1900.  Ger- 
many contributed 5,557, 4,689, and 4,442 tons respectively. England 
3,129, 2,600, and 2,151 tons, and Japan 771 tons in 1898, 868 tons in 
1899, and 798 tons in 1900. 


THE WORLD'S PRODUCTION. 


Messrs. Henry R. Merton & Co., of London, have compiled the 
following statement of the world’s production, the figures being 
modified by this office where official statistics are available: 


The copper production of the world, 1889 to 1900, inclusive. 


[Long tons.] 
Country. 1889 1890. 1891. 1892. 1898. 1894. 
; EUROPE. 
Great Britain ............ ee T MESE 905 935 720 495 425 445 
Spain and Portugal: 
Rio Tinto ...... a a 29, 500 30, 000 31,827 31, 539 31, 954 31,061 
Tharsis ias eer err a11,000 | a10,300 | 211,100 11, 258 11,000 11, 000 
Mason and Barry ..... ...... ....... a5,250 | a5,600 | as,150 | a4,400 | 44,400 a 4, 200 
A hissed enr 1, 350 810 875 1,070 1,270 1,170 
Other mines ......................... a7,170 | a4,790| a6,890| a7, 992 6, 225 4,805 


a Estimated. 
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| The copper production of the world, 1889 to 1900, inclusive—Continued. 
[Long tons.] 
Country. 1889. 1890. 1892. 1893. 1894. 
EUROPE—continued. 
Germany: 

Mansfeld ccc vaec.sexsedsiesawsesteses 15, 506 15, 800 15, 360 14, 150 14, 990 

Other German .....................-. a 1, 850 1, 825 1, 935 2, 000 2,210 
Puri. Mee cR T ws teen ses as 1, 225 1,210 823 1,211 1,781 
HUNGA eR TRECE a 300 a 300 285 210 310 
Sweden di E ea eher 830 830 735 535 350 
NORWAY laa 1,357 1,390 1, 247 1, 410 1, 860 1, 885 
Ital RT U——Á———— 1,300 1, 362 1, 536 2,523 2, 333 2, 629 
RURSIS 5: ie tetuer er Mte aeu 4,070 4, 800 4, 800 4, 823 5, 349 5, 638 

Total e onim RE ERE eS 81,613 79, 952 80, 751 84, 648 82, 922 82, 474 
NORTH AMERICA. 
United States ..........................-. 101, 239 | 115,966 | 126,839 | 154,072 | 147,083 158, 120 
Canada cos ora da lt 3, 040 | 2,685 3, 986 3, 164 a 1, 000 1,204 
Newfoundland.............. cesse 2,615 1,735 | 2,040 2, 390 2,040 1,900 
Mexico: 
DI RD DPF 3, 280 3, 450 4,175 6, 415 7,980 10, 370 
Other Mexican ...................... 500 875 1,025 900 500 1, 400 
Total. 110,674 | 124,711 | 138,065 | 166,941 | 158,553 172, 994 
SOUTH AMERICA. ' 
Clin 24, 250 26, 120 19,875 22, 565 21, 350 21,340 
Bolivia: 

COTOCO O sated cere um tre RUE ESAE a1,200 1, 900 2,150 2, 860 2, 500 2, 300 
Puls) ge 275 150 280 290 460 440 
Venezuela: 

New Quebrada....................... 6, 068 5, 640 6, 500 8, 100 2, 850 2, 500 
o ensis oe E BeyX E eee | 190 150 210 200 160 230 

pa eer A | 31, 983 33, 960 29, 015 29, 015 27,320 26, 81¢ 
——— TE == sss SSS | == 
AFRICA. 

EA AA A O 20] 120 AAA A A 

Cape of Good Hope: 
Cape Company....................... 5,670 5, 200 5, 000 
Namaqua Company.................. 450 890 1,500 
TOS T ioo beth ees lox esa Der 6, 120 6, 090 6, 500 
ABIA ; an DS a a Da 
TAPA ca 19, 000 18, 000 20, 050 

AUSTRALASIA. 

New South Wales.......................- 4,185 1, 558 1, 847 
South Australia................... badere 4, 600 4, 600 4,944 
A eem 8, 785 6, 158 6, 791 


we. 
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[Long tons.] 
Country. 1895. 1896. 1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 
EUROPE. 
Great Britain ...................-- cer eee 580 555 555 640 | ° 635 a 650 
Spain and Portugal: 
Rio Tinta. dan 32, 985 34, 501 33, 923 33, 705 34,37 35, 732 
'"THATSISO: Lco A A EN ES 12, 000 12,000 | a11,000| a 11,150 9, 448 7,965 
Mason and Barry .................... a 4,100 a3,900 | a4,300 3, 600 3, 600 3, 460 
SA id bau 1, 050 1,025 810 800 1, 200 1, 460 
Other mines. ................-....... 4, 300 3, 400 3, 050 3,120 8, 550 4, 255 
Germany: 
Mansfeld ............................ 14, 860 18, 265 17, 960 18,045 20, 785 18, 390 
Other German ....................... 1,695 1, 800 2, 185 2,040 2,675 2, 020 
AUStTİÍA e ds hoe E dL et 869 1,065 1,210 1,110 915 865 
A ee A Diva 239 205 445 430 590 490 
BWedehuseeccevene A s e 203 500 545 480 520 450 
NORWAY acord eui edis 2, 685 2,500 8, 450 3,615 3,610 3, 935 
Italy as 2, 236 3, 100 3, 480 2, 965 2, 965 3, 000 
RUSSO cute ie eee aaa 5, 326 5, 100 6, 025 6, 260 7,210 a8, 000 
Tufkey O tela sown Deus | ARO deo ee doc end dos 975 470 920 520 
TOUR li adds 83, 128 | 88, 216 89,913 88, 430 92, 993 91,192 
NORTH AMERICA. | da EA m 
United States ........... — M .....] 169,917 | 205,384 | 220,571 | 235,050 | 253,870 270, 588 
A A A A 3, 923 4,190 5, 938 8, 040 6, 731 8, 446 
Newfoundland........................... 1, 800 1, 800 1, 800 2,100 2, 700 1, 900 
Mexico: 
Boleo .......... l——— —— M 10,450 9, 940 10, 170 9, 435 10, 335 11,050 
Other Mexican....................... 1,170 1,210 | a4,200| a7,000| a9,000| a11,000 
TOM Mec 187,260 | 222,524 | 242,679 | 261,625 | 282,636 302, 984 
SOUTH AMERICA. ; cu ERIS E PX EE 
Mag c ——— € 22, 075 23, 500 21, 900 24, 850 25, 000 25, 700 
Bolivia: 7 
COFOCOITÓ as cecicar rra 2, 250 2, 000 2, 200 2,050 2, 500 2, 100 
Iz. das 450 740 1, 000 3, 040 5,165 8, 220 
Argentina 2542: 4. 9 e era ERU EET TES 150 100 200 125 65 75 
TOU tias a ie 24, 925 26, 340 25, 300 30, 065 32, 730 36, 095 
AFRICA. 
AIEIGIE cava pe A A DU osse e ean’ 
Cape of Good Hope: 
Cape Company....... Leica Aue SRA 5, 350 5, 470 5, 290 4, 660 4,140 4, 420 
Namaqua Company.................. 1, 730 1, 980 2, 150 2, 100 2, 350 2, 300 
A EE 7,115 7, 450 7, 440 7,110 6, 490 6,720 
ASIA. A A O AAA AAA AA 
Japan ...oooomonoconoo —— meee es 18, 430 21, 000 23, 000 25, 175 27, 560 27, 840 
AUBTRALASIA. 
New South Wales......................-.-. 3, 322 4, 467 6, 922 5, 743 5, 394 a6, 500 
South AustrallA..............ooooooooo... 5, 251 4,877 4,705 5,000 | a6,500 a7, 000 
Tasmania ld Vd en abo EU 1, 928 4, 956 5,200 | a9,000 | al0,000 
TOM dis 8,573 11,272 16, 583 15, 943 20, 894 22, 500 


a Estimated. 
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The copper production of the world, 1889 to 1900, inclusire—Continued. 


RECAPITULATION. 
[Long tons.] 
Country. 1890. | 1891. 189. | 1888. | 1894. | 1895. 
m m "— 79,952 | 80,751 | 84,648 | 82,922; 82,474 | — 83,128 
North America.......... esee 124,711 | 138,065 | 166,941 | 108,559 | 172,994 ' 187,200 
South Amerlen........ essen 39,900 | 29,015 | 29,015 | 27,320 | 26,810| 94,925 
Pis NIME OMEN TECHN 6,570| 612| 6,120] 6,090 | 6,500| 7,115 
P S 17,972 | 18,500 | 19,000 | 18,000| 20,050 | 18,430 


EUTODO. A O daten re 88, 216 89, 913 88, 430 92, 993 91,192 


North Americanas 222, 524 242, 679 261, 625 282, 636 302, 984 

South AMerica.....ooooooocooooommcooo... 26, 340 25, 300 30, 065 32,7 36, 095 

ATC p 7,450 7, 440 7,110 6, 490 6,720 

| (aoe a is 21, 000 23, 000 25, 175 27,560 27,840 

Australasia t 11,272 16, 583 15, 943 20, 894 22, 500 

LO: | 376, 802 404, 915 428, 348 463, 303 487, 331 
SPAIN. 


The Rio Tinto Company considerably increased its product in 1900, 
the quantity of pyrites extracted having been 1,894,504 tons, with 
an average of 2.744 per cent of copper contents, as compared with 
1,649,844 long tons and 2.719 per cent in 1899 and 1,465,380 tons and 
2.852 per cent in 1898. The pyrites extracted for shipment amounted 
to 704,803 tons in 1900, while the pyrites extracted for local treatment 
amounted to 1,189,701 tons. The company invoiced to consumers of 
pyrites in England, Germany, and the United States 665,967 tons in 
1900, as compared with 636,323 tons in 1899 and 618,110 tons in 1898. 
It appears that a large demand has sprung up for pyrites carrying 
practically no copper, the deliveries of material of this class having risen 
from 80,717 tons in 1899 to 116,305 tons in 1900. 

Like all the Spanish and Portuguese pyrites mines, the Rio Tinto 
extracts copper locally. Thus, in 1900, the copper produced by treat- 
ment at the mines amounted to 21,120 long tons, as compared with 
20,230 tons in 1899 and 20,426 tons in 1898. The copper contained 
in the pyrites shipped amounted to 14,612 tons, which, of course, 
appears in the market at the copper extraction works of England, 
Germany, and the United States. In 1900, 18,971 tons were sold as 
refined copper, 1,134 tons as sulphate, and 14,526 tons in pyrites, the 
total marketed, therefore amounting to 34,631 tons. The copper 
contents of the reserve heaps are now estimated at 128,016 tons fine 
copper, which are carried on the books at £4 6s. 10d. per ton. 
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The year 1900 was not quite so profitable as that preceding it, the 
gross returns, after deducting expenses of administration, income, 
and other taxes, having been £1,643,078. There were paid for the 
redemption of bonds £63,240; there were written off for plant £31,705, 
and there were placed to reserve and other funds £71,000. The pay- 
ments for dividends aggregated £1,458,776, being 5 shillings per share 
on preferred shares and 85 shillings on common stock. The share 
capital is £1,625,000 of £5 preferred shares entitled to 5 per cent and 
a like amount of common shares. There are outstanding £3,307,440 
of 4 per cent bonds, and there is a reserve fund of £360,000. 

The Tharsis Copper and Sulphur Company mined in 1900 468,738 
long tons of ore, a decrease of 104,116 tons as compared with 1899. The 
quantity of mineral exported was 220,019 tons in 1900, as compared 
with 222,475 tons in 1899. The deliveries of iron ore amounted to 
168,791tons. After writing off £47,465, a profit remained of £405,108, 
out of which 30 per cent on a capital of £1,250,000 was paid in divi- 
dends, carrying over £30,108. 

The shipments of pyrites of Mason & Barry, Limited, were 394,740 
tons in 1900, as compared with 339,298 tons in 1899. After writing 
off £15,746, a net profit remained of £106,250. Adding to this £8,310, 
dividends on Sabina shares, and £5,565 sundry profits, a total of 
£120,125 was reached on a capital of £420,000. 


GERMANY. 


One of the most interesting copper mining enterprises is that of 
the Mansfeld'sche Kupferschieferbauende Gewerkschaft, at Eisleben, 
- Germany, which celebrated the seven hundredth anniversary of its 
existence on June 12, 1900. The company works a bed of shale, carry- 
ing copper and silver, which is locally subdivided. Samples taken 
during 1900 at à number of points may be quoted as characteristic 
examples: 


Thick-| Copper 
ness, | contents. 


Schafbreit district, ITI Deep level, north: 


Cm. | Per cent. 
Fine “letter as 3 1.18 
Coamo “TE E E das | 4 5. 29 
**KAmmachAle”" xem 3 6.45 
Grey “head sd ia | 8 8. 86 
Schafbreit district, ITI Deep jevel; south: | 
Fine t A A A ac ULL EE 3 8.04 
A 4 3.97 
2 d nre aa QNI ORE NS | 3 4.57 
Schafbreit district, II Deep level: | 
A np A nU PLC CPLOE d CL D Ced | 8 8.26 


CONDS letter | 5 8. 97 
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Thick-| Copper 
ness. |contents. 


Glueck Auf district, IV Deep level: Cm. | Per cent. 
Fine A A IA E A A 3 6.11 
Conrse Jette cL eoo sciuaQubd EPUM REN REERENC NE aes wate oe nae Ger e Uus ua EE e 4 4. 69 
A sri RO ea ed deca Rae uta Fi dae 8 5.55 . 
Grey "head a A erc isses Gua hid UEM eee eens DEM Ea E. 8 3.76 

Kuxberg district, IV Deep level, north: 
FERCA ducas sdsudUu e e 4 2.70 
CO Tette oa toD DP a nee eee 6 7.80 
*Kamnmbsehlale A a 4 6. 82 
Black ^ hesd ^ RS A a 8 8.64 
Grey "head. use Les we qonsnudhe pra Ensure a EAR ahd siemens E DON MEE I ERR IE 6 3. 86 

Kuxberg district, V Deep level, north: 

Fine lette sca etu dah acus ween exi tUNAMUE E dens quU RES Men MEE s UU aeaa 4 8. 74 
Coarse lato a A A ce ews Mabe cabs ceca dus ww aM qd 6 8.33 
“Kammschale A A es 4 3.91 
Kuxberg district, V Deep level, south: 
Coarse LEO Ai 6 3.30 
"Kamrimsechale' ors sao, dass 4 8.41 
Black “head A 8 2.55 
Grêy “head AAA A A A a E a eta Cun DP D as 6 1.13 


The total quantity of cupriferous slate mined in 1900 amounted to 
671,918 metric tons, at a cost of 32.98 marks per ton, the earnings of 
the miners ranging between 3.68 marks and 3.99 marks per shift of 
eight hours. The cost of hoisting ranged between 7.04 marks and 
7.52 marks per ton in the different districts. The total outlays for 
mining aggregated 22,177,466 marks, or 33.01 marks per ton. In 
addition thereto, 1,275,144 marks were expended for various improve- 
ments. The four blast-furnace plants handled 668,971 tons of ore, 
which yielded 47,573 tons of matte, carrying on an average in 1900 of 
27.83 per cent of copper and 0.0155 per cent of silver. At the two 
calcining plants 46,377 tons of matte were roasted, which produced 
21,648 tons of chamber acid. The second matte smelting produced 
from 48,392 tons of roasted matte, 1,123 tons of raw matte and 461 
tons of siliceous ore, 23,963 tons of second matte, and 142 tons of 
copper bottoms. This matte carried from 75.1 to 75.2 per cent of 
copper and 0.4234 to 0.4442 per cent of silver. There was also pro- 
duced 1,034 tons of blister for the electrolytic plant, containing 98.8 
per cent of copper and 0.4189 per cent of silver. In the desilverizing 
plant 23,769 tons of second matte yielded 97,506 kilograms of fine sil- 
ver. In the refining plant there were produced 17,634 tons of ingot 
copper, 965 tons of electrolytic copper, and 76 tons of fine copper from 
outside materials, the total being 18,675 tons of fine copper for 1900, 
as compared with 21,116 tons in 1899. 

The company markets a variety of incidental products outside of 
sulphuric acid. Its receipts have been 29,101,322.63 marks for cop- 
per, 8,146,093.36 marks for silver, 526,865.12 marks for sulphuric acid, 
228,033.52 marks for first matte sold, and 737,848.93 marks for mis- 
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cellaneous products. The average price received for the refined copper 
was 153.45 marks in 1900, as compared with 145.37 marks in 1899, per 
100 kilograms. Thereceipts from all sources were 69,518,431.41 marks, 
while the expenditures were 59,195,067.83 marks, leaving a gross profit 
of 10,323,363.58 marks, the net being 9,314,149.51 marks. For special 
reasons, 4,102,563.58 marks are reserved, and 6,220,800 marks were 
distributed as dividends, equal to 90 marks per share. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


The report for 1900 of W. F. Robertson, provincial mineralogist, 
shows the production of copper to have been as follows from 1897 to 
1900, both inclusive: 


Production of copper in British Columbia. 


East KOOteNay A A desl ena CR OST 397 2,147 


Nelson, West Kootenay ...............-......- 8, 453, 644 1, 955, 286 1, 371, 633 36, 929 
Trail Creek, West Kootenay................... 1, 819, 586 5, 232, 011 5, 693, 889 2, 071, 865 
Boundary Creek..................... O eee wee oues aeque E Es 1, 700 5,672,177 
Texada Island .......................... eres 51, 950 84,381 654, 972 2,193, 962 


Total —Ó———Á— ——— 5, 325, 180 7,271,678 7,722,591 9, 977, 080 


The falling off in the Nelson district is due to the fact that the Hall 
Mining and Smelting Company, Limited, has sent little ore to its 
smelter, pending the installation of new machinery and further devel- 
opment of the mine. In the Trail Creek district the tonnage of ore 
mined was considerably larger, but the copper contents declined from 
33 pounds to about 10 pounds to the ton. The largest shippers were 
the Le Roi, with 159,734 tons, the Center Star, with 40,875 tons, the 
War Eagle, with 9,886 tons, the Le Roi No. 2, with 3,013 tons, and 
the Iron Mask, with 2,739 tons. The Le Roi Mining Company, Lim- 
ited, has now acquired all the stock in the smelting works at North- 
port, Wash., and is enlarging the plant considerably. 

The Boundary Creek district has as its leading producer the British 
Columbia Copper Company, owning mines in Deadwood camp in the 
Kettle River mining division, and a smelting plant at Greenwood, 
with one water Jacket furnace. The Granby Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company controls the City of Paris, Old Ironsides, Knob 
Hill, and other mines, and a smelter at Grand Forks with two stacks, 
which treats 300 tons of ore per day. The plant was started in the 
fall of 1900. On Texada Island the Van Anda Copper and Gold Com- 
pany, Limited, produced at its smelter, from 9,527 tons of its own and 
of purchased ore, 1,127,533 pounds of copper, 19,303 ounces of silver, 
and 2,664 ounces of gold. The capacity of the plant has been more 
than doubled. 
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In the year 1900 the ore production of the Boleo Company, of Mexico, 
rose to 261,170 tons, while the product of copper was 11,297 metric 
tons, or 911 tons more than in the previous year. The gross profit 
footed up to 6,300,000 frances, as compared with 6,500,000 francs dur- 
ing the previous year. It was distributed as follows: 315,000 francs 
to the legal reserve fund; a like sum to a special reserve fund; 
4,224,184 francs in dividends, being 175 frances per share; 975,016 
francs in dividends on founders’ shares, or 105.98 franes per share; 
94,200 francs to the board, and 376,354 francs to the extraordinary 
reserve fund. 

An important new producer in Mexico is the Greene Consolidated 
Copper Company, whose smelting plant during ninety days prior to 
July 1, 1901, treated 34,346 tons of ore, yielding 5,494,501 pounds fine. 
It is stated that when the plant now under construction is completed 
the productive capacity will be 6,000,000 pounds of blister copper per 
month. The properties of the company are located at La Cananea, 
Sonora. 


LEAD. 


By CHARLES KIRCHHOFF. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Never in the history of the lead industry of the United States has 
so large an increase in the production taken place in a single year as 
in 1900. This sudden jump can not, however, be regarded either as 
normal or safe, since it was brought about probably by the stimulating 
effects of high prices, artificially established and held by the consoli- 
dation of the smelting and refining works. There is good reason for 
the belief, too, that consumption failed to cope with increased supply, 
and that important accumulations of the metal were unmarketed during 
the year, in spite of the fact that throughout the whole of 1900 the 
demand in the metal trade was very good, and during the first half of 
the year exceptionally so. To the extent to which the increase in the 
production of lead in the United States in 1900 was unsound, it is to 
be deplored. 

A startling proof has been furnished of the capacity of the mines to 
expand production and of the fact that in times of a normal demand 
the prices prevailing during 1900 were too high. 

During 1900 negotiations were begun, which culminated in the 
spring of 1901, for the fusion of the interests of the American Smelt- 
ing and Refining Company, and of M. Guggenheim’s Sons. 


PRODUCTION. 


The following series of tables present the figures of the total gross 
production of lead in the United States from 1825. Up to the year 
1882 the figures have been compiled from the best data available. 
Since 1882 the statistics are those collected by this office, with the 
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exception of the year 1889, when they were gathered by the Census 
Office: 


Production of refined lead in the United States from 1825 to 1872, inclusive. 


Year. Production. | Year. Production. Year. Production. 
Short tons. Short tons. Short tona. 

e eae 1,500 || 18d cocos. 26,000 || 1859................ 16, 400 
1890 NE 8.000 |! 1845................ 30,000 || 1860..............-. 15, 600 
A AID anaana. 28,000 || 18Bl ooo... 14, 100 
|: AA 10,000 |, 1847.......... sss. 28,000 || 1862..............- 14, 200 
T: NR MERE 11,000 | 188................ 25,000 || 1868... .......... 14, 800 
D RE 12,000 || 1849. ............... 23,000 4 J864 ÓN 15, 300 
1630 a a...an 18,000 |, 1850................ 22,000 || 1865................ 14, 700 
a MEER RESCUE 15,000 | 1851................ 18,500 || 1866...............- 16,100 
AA 13,500 || 1852............... | 15,700 || 1867................ 15, 200 
E cooler 15,000 |; 1858................ ij 16,800 ¡| 1868................ 16, 400 
1839....... sees 17,500 || 1854....... lesse 16,500 || 1869................ 17,500 
1830. A A 17,000 | 1855................ | 15,800 || 1870................ 17,830 
aid 20,500 | 1856................ 16,000 | 1871................ 20, 000 
JRAD- C cas 24,000 | 1857................ 15,800 || 1872................ 25, 880 


EiS ne i 25,000 | 1858................ 15, 300 


The sources from which are drawn the lead that comes into the 
market are numerous, and since the metal passes through a number of 
channels from the ore the complications are serious. 

We have, first, the lead produced from the nonargentiferous ores of 
southeastern Missouri, the bulk of which is treated in smelting works 
controlled and owned by the mining companies themselves. This is a 
directly marketable product. A part of the ores and some furnace 
material are purchased by outside smelters, chiefly those of the St. 
Louis district, although at times Eastern desilverizers have drawn 
upon the district for smelting material. 

Second, there are the lead ores raised in the zinc-lead mines of 
southwestern Missouri and southeastern Kansas, known as the Joplin- 
Galena district. A part of these is smelted in local works, one of 
them, however, marketing a certain quantity of metal annually in the 
form of a pigment. In Iowa a small quantity of lead ore is also 
smelted locally, being the product of the Dubuque district. 

The lead thus obtained is directly marketable, being practically free 
from silver. It is known as “soft lead." In the tables of production 
this also includes a small amount of lead from Virginia, to which, at 
times, lots of metal produced in Tennessee have been added. 

In former years there were some Scotch hearths in Wisconsin to 
treat local ores, but they have suspended work for many years. 

A growing percentage of the ores of southwestern Missouri and 
southeastern Kansas, and of Wisconsin, Iowa, and Illinois, is pur- 
chased by desilverizers, by whom it is used in connection with the 
production of hard lead, and by lead smelters as a carrier for silver. 
The *'soft lead” does not, therefore, represent the entire output to 
be credited to the Mississippi Valley. 
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By far the greatest quantity of lead, however, is obtained by the 
smelting of argentiferous lead ores mined in the Rocky Mountain region 
in mixture with ores of the precious metals free from lead, so-called 
* dry ores,” which can be handled more economically by lead smelters 
than they can be treated locally by amalgamation or by other processes 
used for the extraction of gold and silver. Practically the lead in these 
ores has become the carrier for the precious metals in the ** dry " ores, 
and, generally speaking, it may be stated that the offerings of ** dry” 
ores have usually been so heavy for many years that suitable lead ores 
always find eager buyers. There are a few lead smelting plants, rela- 
tively unimportant, in Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, and California, 
built to reduce the ores locally mined. The great mass of the ores, how- 
ever, are hauled often great distances to meet the fuel and to encounter 
ores carrying the precious metals. Theprincipal large plants are in Col- 
orado, Utah, and Montana. An excellent illustration of this movement 
is afforded by the famous Coeur d'Alene district in Idaho, which yields 
over one-quarter of the lead mined in the United States. Nota pound 
is smelted locally, the concentrates and ore being shipped for reduction 
to the smelters in Colorado, Montana, Utah, Nebraska, Illinois, and the 
Puget Sound. 

From 1873 to 1885, inclusive, the production was separated into the 
two groups, that of desilverized lead obtained from smelting argen- 
tiferous ores drawn from the Rocky Mountain region and that of the 
““soft lead” from the nonargentiferous ores of the Mississippi Valley. 


Production of refined lead in the United States from 1873 to 1885. 


Year. TM eco spe 

Short tons. | Short tons. | Short tons. 
17 NEEN ee NEIN E ORE REUNIR E Hee ie NRI REO 42, 540 20, 159 22, 381 
A A xm ! A O ovas a obs 
A E AE A E S 59, 640 84, 909 24,781 
A A IN 64,070 87, 649 26, 421 
DBF itech oa bate aan DR PROPER 81, 900 50, 748 81, 152 
A A nce eian es ath nares 91, 060 64, 290 26, 770 
Coo HET 92, 780 64, 650 28,130 
EA AA A AE 97,82% 70, 135 27, 690 
A A OPOSICIONES 117, 085 86,315 80, 770 
(| ANM P HT NS OE EA | 182,890 108, 876 29,015 
ELO NER UR REI RO QUNM NERO PME COREPRON ' — 143,957 122, 157 21, 800 
A A A 139, 897 119, 965 19, 932 


poo EC DE 129, 412 107, 437 21, 975 


a Including a small quantity of lead produced in the Southern States. 


In 1886, however, another source of lead began to assume importance 
and became a factor, introducing further complications. The smelters 
of the Rocky Mountain regions, some of the desilverizers, the border 
plants, and the Puget Sound works began to draw largely, first upon 
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Mexico, and later upon British Columbia, for growing quantities of 
argentiferous lead ores. Before the advent of these supplies the prod- 
uct of the American mines was easily arrived at by adding together 
the desilverized and the soft lead. From 1886 on, a third table was 
prepared, and for a series of years the lead production was held to be 
the total output minus the lead contents of foreign ores smelted. 

Later on the refining in bond of foreign base bullion became an 
important industry. Varying quantities of the metal so produced 
were retained in this country for home consumption. A certain quan- 
tity was ‘‘exempt” from payment of duty as representing the metal- 
lurgical loss, and varying amounts are entered for domestic consumption 
by the payment of duty. The overlapping of receipts and shipments 
from one year to the other and the time required for the completion 
of the treatment of the material to the marketable product introduced 
uncertainties which rendered unreliable the simple and direct method 
of deducting from the total product of refined lead the estimated lead 
contents of the foreign material imported during the year. 

Since it was also deemed highly desirable to ascertain as closely as 
possible the source, territorially, of our home product, the system was 
adopted of ascertaining through the smelters the quantities of lead in 
the ores worked by them from different States and Territories. From 
these returns the estimates of the domestic product have been made 
which appear in the following table in the last column, the system 
having been adopted in 1894: 


Production of refined lead in the United States from 1886 to 1900. 


Year. Total pro- D eailver- Soft "Heg Ur Ner E 

duction. a lead.a lead. b and base product. 

bullion. 

Short tons. | Short tona. | Short tons.| Short tons. | Short tons 
rl fe 135, 629 114, 829 20, 800 c 5, 000 c 130, 629 
IE A sie P p len 160, 700 135, 552 25, 148 c 15, 000 c 145, 700 
BBB —————O de ate ets egcd 180, 555 151, 465 29, 090 28, 636 151, 919 
A AMAN 182, 967 153, 709 29, 258 26,570 156, 397 
A EDAD ipae dee e ees | — 161,754 130, 403 81, 851 18, 124 143, 680 
o A A nae tealede cna 202,406 171, 009 31, 397 23, 852 178, 554 
E Aint aes vera ee cee 218, 262 181, 584 31,678 39, 957 173, 806 
pos CHEAP rm | 229, 333 196, 820 82, 513 65, 351 163, 982 
po Dr ES 219, 090 181, 404 37, 686 59,739 d 162, 686 
I80D ou ee oe is LL LUI AR en ok dE 241, 882 201, 992 89, 890 76, 173 d 170, 000 
po A Er DTE EE 264, 994 221, 457 43, 537 71,738 d 188, 000 
TAG ieee eon ra REESE ES ded tuu sce nh | 291, 036 247, 483 43, 553 88,671 d 212, 000 
JR LL mus steed ao Eee 310, 621 267, 842 42,779 99,945 | 222,000 
o A thie eee une Veces vU Es | 304, 392 263, 826 40, 566 95, 926 d 210, 500 
19000. cii a aa see. 377,679 329, 658 48,021 106, 855 270, 824 


a Including foreign base bullion refined in bond. 

b Including a small quantity of lead produced in the Southern States, 
c Estimated. 

d Arrived at from direct returns from smelters, 
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Hard lead.—Since 1891 special returns from desilverizers have been 
made on the quantity of antimonial or hard lead produced. The quan- 
tity was 4,043 tons in 1891, 5,039 tons in 1892, and 5,013 tons in 1893. 
In 1896 the production of hard lead was 7,507 tons, rising to 8,867 tons 
in 1897, and declining again to 8,473 tons in 1898. It amounted to 
6,345 tons in 1899, and to 9,906 tons in 1900. 


SOURCES OF LEAD. 


For a number of years the lead smelters and refiners furnished 
.complete returns showing the source, territorially, of the lead ores 
smeltered by them. These reports, covering the years 1894 to 1898, 
inclusive, are the basis of the figures given in the following table. For 
1899 some of the reports of the American Smelting and Refining 
Company were available only for the first fiscal year from May, 1899, 
to May, 1900. Therefore the figures in the table for 1899 do not 
exactly represent the output for that year. For 1900 the detailed 
returns of the sources of the lead contents of the ores smelted by 
the American Smelting and Refining Company were not available. 
There are available, however, for some of tlie States, the reports of 
local mining bureaus which have been placed in the accompanying 
table to serve as a guide so far as they go. The absence of the returns 
is particularly deplorable in the case of the group covering Missouri, 
Kansas, Wisconsin, and Tllinois, because it renders it impossible to 
arrive at its total output. The greater part of the lead ores raised in 
these districts is smelted at local works, or (notably in the St, Louis 
district) at plants which handle only nonargentiterous ores, a certain 
quantity, too, going in recent years to the plant of the Electric 
Reduction Company at Niagara Falls, N. Y. The balance goes to 
smelters and desilverizers now all controlled by the American Smelt- 
ing and Refining Company. How large this quantity is may be judged 
from the fact that in 1899 it amounted to 13,878 short tons of lead. If, 
as there is reason to believe, at least a like amount was handled by the 
consolidation-—and there are indications from the fact that new pro- 
ducers of concentrates sold to them—then the total production of 
Missouri, Kansas, and Wisconsin must have risen to about 62,000 
short tons. | 
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Lead contents of ores smelted by the works in the United States. 


State or Territory. 1894. 1895. 1896. 897. 1900. 


—— | ———— a ——— aaa AAA o ——————ÁM 


Short tons.|Short tons.|Shorttons.|Short tons.|Short tons. Short tons.|Short tons. 


| 

Colorado ...................... 50, 613 46, 984 44, 808 40, 576 57,852 70, 808 82, 137 
Idaho cierres qus ve aua SE 33, 308 81, 638 46, 662 58,627 59, 142 52, 154 85, 444 
Utahin de Ss 23,190 31,305 | 35,578 40, 587 39, 299 29, 987 48, 044 
Montana ...................... 9, 637 9, 802 11,070 12, 930 10, 745 10,2297 ii 
New Mexico..........-.eesees | 29731 3040! 83,461 | 9,198! 5,797 | — 4,85 |.......... 
Neva ceci rr ll 2, 254 2, 583 | 1,173 959 4,714 3,388 |.......... 
ATIZONG ein ds 1, 480 2, 058 1,165 2, 184 | 2, 224 8,970 lacus 
California airis 478 949 691 383 | 482 487 520 
Washington, Oregon, Alaska, | 

South Dakota, Texas ........ 150 381 1, 006 638 1,349 | 862 les eitis 
Missouri, Kansas, Wisconsin, | 

Dlinois, Iowa, Virginia...... 46, 300 53, 596 51, 887 56, 542 54, 469 54, 444 |.......... 


Total lead contents | 
American oressmelted.| 170,883 182, 831 197,496 | 222,499 , 235,573 230,090 |.......... 


Contents Mexican ores ........ 21.000 { 16, 437 15, 403 18, 430 10, 520 10,298 |.......... 
Contents Canadian ores ....... i 6,040 | 10,100 | 19,515 | 17,877| 5,110].......... 
Contents miscellaneous or un- 

EDOWD A A eau cake 2,118 344 428 TED Neen doe 


a Estimated. 


DOMESTIC PRODUCERS. 


The compilation of the lead ore sales in the Joplin-Galena district 
for 1900, made by the Joplin Mining News, shows total sales of 29,132 
short tons, valued at $1,407,816, as compared with 23,953 tons in 1899, 
26,475 tons in 1898, and 29,578 tons in 1897. The principal producing 
camps were Joplin, with 11,489 tons, as compared with 6,513 tons in 
1899 and 8,329 tons in 1898; Galena, with 5,059 tons in 1900, 7,083 tons 
in 1899, and 7,878 tons in 1898, and Carterville, with 7,265 tons in 
1900, 5,193 tons in 1899, and 4,246 tons in 1898. Webb City produced 
1,151 tons, Aurora 705 tons, and Duenweg 823 tons. 

The Guggenheim Exploration Company was organized to take over 
the properties of M. Guggenheim’s Sons in southeastern Missouri, 
including the Federal Lead Company, which had purchased the Mis- 
souri Smelting Company at St. Louis. The company also operates 
the mines and mineral lands of the Union Lead and Oil Company, 
including the large area purchased from the Missouri Lead Fields 
Company. It is the purpose to develop the mines and build concen- 
trating plants and smelters, but it is not likely that much metal will 
come from these sources until well into 1902. 

The third annual report of the Columbia Lead Company shows that 
since the mill was started, on January 10, 1900, there were produced 
3,444 tons of concentrates from 50,483 cars of crude ore, weighing 
about 1 ton each. During 1900 the company was engaged princi- 
pally in sinking its No. 2 shaft to develop the Pim ore body, which 
was completed to the depth of 500 feet. The upper level of the ore 
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was encountered at a depth of 356 feet, the ore being 34 feet in thick- 
ness. The lower level of ore was found at a depth of 470 feet, with 
a thickness of 11 feet. The ore body is estimated from the drill 
records to be capable of producing over 100,000 tons of pig lead. The 
directors of the company have closely studied the question of building 
a smelting plant. Temporarily a small works, consisting of three 
Scotch hearths, each of a capacity of 5 tons of concentrates per day, 
has been put in operation at Granite City. It is proposed, however, 
to build a smelting plant of large capacity in the St. Louis district. 
During the year 1900 there was spent for betterments $106,526.45. 
Including lands valued at. $409,000, and $20,930 treasury stock, the 
assets on December 1, 1900, aggregated $632,962.72, while the liabili- 
ties, excluding $500,000 capital stock but including balances due on 
lands purchased of $56,692, were $117,605.17. There was a surplus 
of $15,357.55. 

The Catherine Lead Company, of which H. J. Cantwell is president, 
started its mill on December 1, 1900. There are fully equipped two 
shafts, distant about 1,000 feet from one another, the mine being con- 
nected with the mill by a Bleichert tramway 9,125 feet long. The 
mill has 2 Blake crushers, 2 sets of 36 by 12 high-speed rolls, 7 
three-compartment double Hartz jigs, and 2 double-deck 18-foot 
sluice tables. A water power has been developed on the Little St. 
Francois River, there being 3 McCormick wheels. The assets of the 
company, including $476,641.36 for lands, are $573,718.36, while 
the liabilities are $85,374.10. 

A new development in which H. J. Cantwell is concerned, in the 
. Flat River district, is that of the St. Louis Prospecting Company on 
a tract immediately adjoining the Columbia. A fine ore body has 
been developed by the diamond drill, but no shaft has yet been sunk. 

Statistics compiled by the Herald-Democrat, of Leadville, show that 
the metals produced from ores mined in the district amounted to 
32,664 short tons of lead, 2,849,832 pounds of copper, 7,547,993 ounces 
of silver, and 37,936 ounces of gold. The tonnage of carbonate ores 
was 102,761 short tons; of sulphides, 297,421 tons, and of oxidized iron, : 
231,144 tons. Of the carbonates, 46,730 tons were derived from the 
Resurrection, while the leading producers of sulphides were the A. Y. 
and Minnie, with 44,570 tons; the Ibex and the A. M. W., with 36,000 
tons each; the Greenback, with 23,800 tons; the Moyer, with 32,280 tons; 
the Marion lease, with 22,179 tons; the Habendum, with 17,000 tons; 
the Mab, with 16,000 tons, and the Yak, with 12,000 tons. 

Utah also reached its greatest production in 1900, the lead contents 
of the base bullion produced and of the ores shipped out of the State 
having been 48,044 short tons, according to the statement prepared by 
Wells, Fargo & Co. Nearly one-half of this lead product came from 
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‘the mines of Park City, the lead contents of the ores and concen- 
trates shipped having been 20,142 short tons. During 1900 eight con- 
centrating plants were in operation on low-grade ores, and others are 
to be added. The largest producer is the Silver King, followed by 
the Daly-West, from which 25,701 short tons of ore was obtained— 
6,134 tons of lead, 1,353,017 ounces of silver, 504,770 pounds of 
copper, and 1,262 ounces of gold. The Ontario produced 42,000 tons 
of ore, from which there was derived 687 tons of lead, 950,000 ounces 
of silver, and 962 ounces of gold. The Anchor Mining Company 
made 6,055 tons of concentrates and marketed a small quantity of 
crude ore, the whole carrying 2,600 tons of lead, 155,501 ounces of 
silver, and 330 ounces of gold. 

In the Tintic district the Centennial-Eureka has produced 38,975 
tons of ore, the shipments of the mine going to the smelters of the 
American Smelting and Refining Company under contract. 

At Frisco the Horn Silver marketed concentrates aud crude ore 
carrying 1,844 tons of lead, 143,208 ounces of silver, 277 ounces of 
gold, and 678,351 pounds of copper. 


CONSUMPTION. 


Based on the data at hand, the following estimate is presented of the 
consumption of lead in recent years. The figures representing domes- 
tic stocks are aggregates of returns received by this office. They are 
not, however, complete. 


Estimate of the consumption of lead in the United States from 1894 to 1900. 


1894. 1895. 1896. 1897. | 1898. 1899. 1900. 


—— | | o | ———————— ——— 


Supply— | 
Total productdesilverized [2074 tons. Short tons. Short tona. Short tons.'Short tons. Short tons. Short tons. 
Ir c 181,404 | 201,992 | 221,457 | 247,483 | 267,827 | 263,826 329, 658 
Soft lend AA 37, 686 89, 890 43, 537 43, 553 42,779 40, 566 48, 021 
Imports, foreign refined ... 8, 200 22, 917 2, 020 2, 000 437 216 452 
Stock, domestic, begin- 
ning of year............. 7, 496 8, 586 9, 557 9, 299 AAA lecsece eons 
Stock, foreign in bond, 
beginning of year ....... 3, 302 7,181 9, 865 4,124 6, 691 7,341 11, 320 
Total supply............. 238,088 | 280,596 | 286,436 | 306,459 | 335,342 | 311,948 389, 451 
Deduct— A pes mE cC QS ccc IIS 


Foreign base bullion and 
ores refined in bond and 


exported .............es- 29,000 | 18,130 | 57,612 | 62,409 | 84,666 73,313 97, 959 
Lead in manufactures ex- | 

ported under drawback. 950 2, 000 1, 500 500 1, 200 1, 000 1,000 
Stock, domestie, close of | 

AE: D A A epe ds 8,586 9, 557 9,299 . 17,608 14,083 A es 
Stock, foreign in bond .... 7,181 9, 865 4,124 6, 694 | 7,341: 11,820 21, 190 

Vn > DET so PA AA 
Total ocecesikieutiecenc: 45, 717 39, 552 72,535 87,211 | 107,890 85, 633 120, 149 


ne | i > 


Apparent home con- 


sumption.............. 192,811) 241, 044 | 213, 901 219,248 227,452 | 226,315 269, 302 
i 
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During the years 1899 and 1900 no figures have been collected on 
domestic stocks. 

At the end of the year 1900 the stock in the hands of refiners was 
admittedly heavy, so that the actual consumption by no means shows 
the extraordinary increase which the statistics display in which the 
domestic stocks have been ignored. The Government returns of 
warehouse transactions of foreign lead in ores and in bullion record 
the fact that 7,915 short tons of lead were withdrawn for consumption 
in the United States. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 
The following tables are from the records of the Bureau of Statistics: 
Lead imported and entered for consumption in the United States, 1867 to 1900. 


Ore and dross. Pigs and bars. 
Year ending— SSS SSS 
Quantity. Value. _ Quantity. Value. 
June 80— Pounds. Pounds. 
Ts 611 $25 65, 322, 923 $2, 812, 668 
E A E NE 6, 945 239 63, 254, 677 2, 668, 915 
E AA A A E EN dE ~ 87,865,471 8, 653, 481 
ty m ———É— M 4 5, 973 176 85, 895, 724 3, 530 837 
VD eer re rts A 316 10 91, 496, 715 8, 721, 099 
A —— — — — 82, 231 1, 425 73, 086, 657 2, 929, 623 
A O AAA ee 72,423,641 | — 8,233,011 
A A ——— ——  ——— € A 46, 205, 154 2, 231, 817 
A ee EXE reenact 13, 206 320 82, 770, 712 1, 559, 017 
TOTO A A A se 14, 329, 366 682, 132 
TBE A ATE AA 1,000 20 14, 583, 845 671, 482 
A ES nr 6, 717, 062 294, 233 
1879. ocius ooa oou AA IA 1, 216, 600 42, 983 
A e T ccr 6, 723, 706 246,015 
A E E EREA 5, 981 = 97 4, 322, 068 169, 129 
pios A A NON 21, 698 500 6, 079, 304 202, 603 
18884. O dssdo ubooE 608 17 4, 087, 867 180, 108 
ji. PM 419 18 8,072, 788 85, 395- 
A : 4, 218 57 5, 862, 474 143, 103 
jl. porc 715, 588 9, 699 17,582, 298 491,310 
December 31— 
1887: 2 04 eoe IN Su E iade 158, 731 21, 487 7, 716, 788 219, 770 
is RUMP 88, 870 2, 468 2, 582, 286 69, 891 
po me —————— seae 328, 815 7, 468 2, 778, 622 76, 248 
IB Lo ok YY oeste vEVEQUES ER Casan 11, 065, 865 504, 067 19, 836, 233 593, 671 
jo A der eesedeecavewe es 40, 692, 478 1, 120, 067 8, 892, 562 104, 184 
|no STU 54, 249, 291 1, 278, 114 1,649, 771 110, 953 
1898... 42S S thee Na aces d are 58, 487, 319 1, 004, 296 8, 959, 781 129, 290 
A A E E T 33, 020, 250 437, 999 39, 168, 529 895, 496 
Ls pee m des 45, 050, 674 687, 222 109, 561, 082 2, 062, 209 
E s A E E EN 37, 829, 588 681, 381 10, 551, 148 191, 479 
BOUT gee i sa (—— dawn 81, 086, 882 535, 094 16, 050, 987 814, 549 
|. Pm 16, 610, 607 381, 116 811,502 8,787 
os A cC A E E 6, 824, 556 125, 344 8, 473, 252 78, 062 


A —— CÓ res 10, 209, 742 628, 802 8, 673, 616 76,141 
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Lead imported and entered for consumption in the United States, 1867 to 1900—Cont'd. 


shot. Shot. Not oth- 
Year ending— - " erwise 
Quantity.| Value. [Quantity.| Value. ¡SPecified. 
June 30— Pounda, | Pounds. 
NN 185,825 89,560 |... eee $6, 222 
js qe es ca EE E EA 142. 137 5^ TD. a Eres re S na 6, 604 
1869. eri aci 907,424 * 15,581 A PO 18, 885 
Dr RT "E 141,681 6.879 A esas beue. 10, 444 
Ep RN ANA 86,712 | 4209 ..........].... s 8, 730 
T RNC DEN 15,518! 859 ].cisecces sedes 20, 191 
AAA ioe Sete heed 105 12 420 $50 21, 503 
1874.2. diy keg tale een rll ee ema hes | duin is 30, 219 1, 349 86, 484 
ny CP THE Veste m Em 58 4 25, 774 
1876: 5 oru A A suras bea E 20, 007 1, 204 27,106 
E EEE Mc d cce CCAA lene) 16,502 | 1,1242 | 1,041 
10.77. PE EN ERE O II A 15, 829 963 113 
o A O PA AA 3, 748 209 930 
TSS0 A A A O MN 1,120 54 371 
bi.) PRINT A weer rest A 900 65 1, 443 
A s move tidie aller AN AR 1, 469 99 2, 449 
A A eR Ten RUE PRA 1,510 79 8, 030 
aton eH HON 15, 040 AA sd hut xci 1,992 
o A AE A 971,951 | 22,217 .......... |... ss 1,372 
IBSBB. LI iesu asd ecu eset devez EE 27,357 1,218 E anaes ss 904 
December 31— 
A vec os PPRARUdÉSePeiie 27, 941 1:286. tica lao eu 302 
INRS 5 oat eMe e he ans 23, 103 1:202]. omo estes 977 
1889. edu eu pe avus seus coe VIA 35, 859 EE IA soe ves 1,297 
TSW soe tot le A ee usa 91, 660 D.99L. tess ees eel Goss 1, 136 
I [s] c IR AA 334, 179 12.400 AAA eive ks 604 
1892 A e Eo LAT O 90, 135 C208 A A 2, 063 
TBO A see doe ue tides 99, 798 2; SGD AAA A 1, 691 
TAOS otc rb Oe cae pr Mas PE DNA 44, 080 2, O00 A elec sued peus 536 
OOO ISI ct tats Sedat Se Bie iS cate adela 128, 008 5,030 AAA A 1,277 
A RN O 96, 010 A A 644 
1897, A II sou duo Celer i LE 95, 891 A seve sen cas 513 
BOR D RC 242,759 A reece. 312 
(río A TEN 110, 372 e AAA ii 8, 626 
jb) —— — weet Pe 27,945 T, 2399 acetals 877 


Sheets, pipe, and 


Total 
value. 


$2, 828, 475 
2, 682, 987 
3, 687, 897 
3, 548, 336 
8, 734, 045 
2, 952, 098 
3, 254, 576 
2, 269, 650 
1, 585, 115 

710, 442 
673, 785 
295, 309 

44,122 
246, 440 
160, 734 
205, 651 
138, 234 

88, 030 
166, 749 
503, 191 


242, 845 
74,538 

86, 425 

1, 104, 465 
1, 237, 467 
1, 397, 337 
1, 138, 231 
1,336, 081 
2, 745, 738 
827, 322 
854, 198 
349, 604 
216, 434 
702, 213 


€ A A A A c A A A 
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Old and scrap lead imported and entered for consumption into the United States, 
1567 to 1889. 


Year ending— Quantity. | Value. Year ending— Quantity. | Value. 
June 30— Pounds. June 30— Pounds 

A A 1,256, 233 | $53, 202 E REED OE 213,063 | $5,262 
Lr DNE DR PEE RE 2,465,575 | 101, 586 ITE 123,018 | 2,729 
jacens c es ere LN 2, 983, 272 | 123, 068 acaso 220,702 | 5,949 
Tr] MAT SP eee ee l 8,756,785 | 150,379 o E EC cca eh Oh care 1,094,133 | 31,724 
O ÓN SRM 94, 467 A TL 160,356 | 4,830 
o eed suedydtnndool ees 4,257,778 | 171,824 as ista 4, 866 106 
Dy tetera ke 3,545,098 | 151,756 || December 31— 
A 395,516 | 13,897 Potes TEET ENE 24, 726 882 
3875 ATE tae 382,150 | 13,964 e o ceps darius 136,625 | 4,323 
YO MR 265,860 | 9,534 o AT 33, 100 904 
A Tee ae eee 249,615 | 8,383 Do os 50, 816 1, 494 
TOTS csr ies no debates 106,342 | 3,756 j|. NE (a) (a) 
Ly Heg MM FEE IM 42,283 | 1,153 


a Included in pigs and bars after 1889. 


Lead, and manufactures of lead, of domestic production, erported from the United States. 


Manufactures of— | 


gore —p—— —| Pigs, bars, and old, | 


Year ending— Lead. ind cadi value. 
Quantity. | Value. | Value. , Quantity | Value 
September 30— Pounds. | Pounds. | | 
| MERE ee 13,440! 8810 .......... SSH eee $810 
P e ge 900: once A een HON qq. 
ju S ¿A A on | Wades onzetes | EOR AA 
O race eae SA A aude A O 
E etre crease Mele anne AO BSB RIPE idan acted A A PO 
D800 totes kee te eee dead E. 196587 EA A ERN DE RD 
IUIUS iue e euer e. 1929. 309 ES oett O dts BARDEM A 
ISl] cortos ros A eens E A te eas ORO ES 
AA OR 24: 825- A AAC terree pid | SEN E 
A MEM A odia eie P eed | necis res 
judo ur ten ite ante ore o oto avere te chen yere AO CORE 
Ly oe aisi one o 40, 245 | PACEM quem | INN cas T n EE: 
A NO RE Tr AERE A OC. wer 
A MONROE NE 111,034 | A A MENS 9, 993 
A ESENE E 281, 168 | AO is roe city esta uh one A | 22, 493 
rte 94, 362 nE A pete 7,594 
IR e LI bs Ar 25, 699 T7905) scit CUORE. SOURCE 1,799 
US RN pue cos huso ed 56, 192 9.512 AN TORRE | Mem 3,512 
(Wen 66, 316 4,244 |.......... A, S 4, 244 
A AS 61, 549 3,098 |....*..... I | 8, 098 
A A A 18, 604 E E A A. AA 1, 356 
BG A AAA 189,930 | 12,697 .......... TS: DENEN | 12,697 
A A EE EELT SCREEN 47,337 8,347 A A 5, 167 
a e isa 50, 160 3,761 A A 9,9 
IR A LE eet eda 76, 882 4,184 Fa re A. A 9, 729 
1800 RM FORMER NE 179, 952 8, 417 5:185. | AAA A 13, 602 
C NONO PESCE E EID, 128, 417 4,831 A A, exe adea: 9, 003 
(ici 152, 578 7,065 a A AAA 13, 490 


a Barrels, 
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Lead, and manufactures of lead, of domestic production, exported, ete.—Continued. 


Manufactures of— | 


Pigs, bars, and old. 


| 
iS Lad. andiena. Bim 
Quantity. | Value. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. 
September 30— Pounds Pounds. d 
T8 o PE 72,439 | $4,483 A RENDER $5, 466 | 
e ON mp 119, 407 5, 685 O nes 7, 695 | 
IRM ic n erie outa Rd eet 13, 480 805 LA). MENS eva cR 3, 029 | 
A ON 50,418 | 2,741 I OMNE ERE 3,174, 
|o pP Nm 34, 600 2,218 4,777 n: 6, 995 
A A HU ON 297,488 | 17,015 Janv A AE 20, 147 
A 76,231 | 21,747 6,46l A eese: 28, 2 
a na de o o | 81,377 6,003 | 12,687 Uds 18, 640 
A NE 882,620 | 39,687 | 15,296 |............].........- 54, 983 
j|.) NM 2,177,164 | 96,748 | 20,546 ............]......---- 117, 294 
Lo —-————————!—— 14,552,357 | 523,428 | 16,789 |............ .-.--. e 540, 217 
June 30— 
1843 (d) veo Lee ere QU o RAS 15,366,918 | 492,765 re b. O NTC NOTER 499, 886 
D ———— 18,420,407 | 595,238 | 10,018 |............]---------- 605, 256 
A Pe Re 10,188,024 | 342,646 | 14,404 |............]........-. 357, 050 
A alata A 16,823,766 | 614,518 | 10,278 |............|-.-.....-- 624, 796 
O rte — P ase 3,326,028 | 124,981 | ° 13,694 |............]- ---.. eee 138, 675 
LIT c 1,994,704 | 84,278 d 4 A ene des 92, 017 
Los" 680,249 | 30,198 | 13,196 ............]-.---.--.- 43, 394 
ju M O 261,123 | 12,797 | 22,682 1............]...-.....- 35, 479 
o E A eee cece | O cist ae 16, 426 229,448 | $11,774 28, 200 
AA IO A AO 18, 469 747,930 | 32,725 51,194 
iu. t RN AP ERE 14,064 : — 100,778 5, 540 19,604 
o Tr CERT ENIM Oc 16, 478 404,247 | 26,874 43, 352 
E E A A, PECES 5, 233 165, 533 14, 298 19, 531 
1155 O OPE ERR. REOR EA eee ee 5, 628 310,029 | 27,512 33, 140 
A E AO AR 4,818 | 870,544 | 58,624 | 63,442 
A Tc REEL 27,327 900,607 | 48, 119 75, 446 
A A RSEN 28, 782 313, 988 28,575 57,357 
i MIETEN 56, 081 903, 468 50, 446 106, 527 
[on 30, 534 109, 023 6,241 36, 775 
18902:. A rare Rex aaa 28, 832 79, 231 7, 334 36, 166 
1863 A MEE: IO 30, 609 237, 239 22, 634 53, 243 
iu m TNT IEEE qme 30, 411 223, 752 18,718 | 49,129 
| EE eset ont sas Setar 29,271 852,895 | 132,666 | — 161,937 
p -———— — NEN, qum 44, 483 25,278 2,323 46, 806 
TBO? Seas. —— —Á C € 27, 559 99, 158 5, 300 32, 859 
A II vU A A SS 37,111 488,040 | 34,218 71,329 
1869 A A, en ace E 17 919. [Se cect osoin 17, 249 
Cr ET ide 28 BIS O A A 28, 315 
1871: AA A dac, Che c A A EUER |. 79,880 
IND uoce s oci roles ci ae O 48. 109 li iso AN eurn 48, 132 
ss O Mee eater 1399) A A PNE 13, 392 
E A A E 502 044 A A ar aE ewes | 302, 044 
DBO SON A Pee AA DUAE LUN rr 429, 309 
ICT ee MR ME 102. 2. A AA seceee 102,726 
1:7 ee PE | nate NA once urs AO 49, 835 
A gee eae beak auca A E RA A ... 314,904 
I A A RR 980,771 A A OO | 280,771 
E A hee 49,899 34 MUR rendus | — 49,899 
I ERR A CAMERE IIA A, suncdvucates RAM | 89,710 


a Nine months. 
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Lead, and manufactures of lead, of domestic production, exported, ete. —Continued. 


` Pewter 
Year ending— Lead. und lend: 
Quantity. | Value. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. 
June 30— Pounds Pounds 
I8ND ecu e occ GB cleseus actos’ $178, MA O ued esaik 
A A a 43, ION A A AA 
1884........... As ara cn 135, 156 |........ A un cens weak ous 
A EE EET P EREA 123, 466 |........ gal hares es east sd usque 
December 31— 
1886 6. .o.0.0nun0nx000:%.40x0:00 4040.00... 4... 40.00 409590000000. 136, 666 .q 0 ne. ..p Rao oe re lose cono nena]o .4.000.n..0o.. 
A MINUS pep 140,065 T. sius seo A. PA 
[pos ——— € À—— ERREUR 194,216 Toss so xv A ooctaeces 
A CES ERRARE DEIA A AA 
A A Ax Ee baee] AO m asus IBI:080 AAA be e AN 
TAO) E Cose rer xapeu E onera oveded sa edis A ues Mese eu dax cM aate 
O ANS oS — A O i saeni 
I8SUB a ea exa qo UE ute eoi E AAA A RE sd eS 
A ten sra A sie vsccecwcies a$41, 240 
I Eert athe ccc O suus v dass een) 164,083 adas 1, 696, 879 50, 773 
E IS nc la 164,877 |.......... b16,359,452 | 442, 496 
c150,473 | 449,816 | 

¿E A Ranas l ea e160, 466 || 7777 b7, 725,624 | 223,037 

c265, 062 | d97, 862 

6000600000095 00000 06000000... .OEO EC.SLITSAOAA Á/]| | h| hM M | .| oo as fo e [ZEIT 1 , , 

1896 l ean eg € 112, 927 | 18, 960 4, 450 

c314, 348 |d 115, 137 
O 6a... ... | MET € 154, 496 Eust 93, 115 4, 286 

c363, 600 |d 130, 758 
1900 e.on.oo ese. enncone.ssnor..oo cool ISA €240, 149 | e.... e... 1, 993, 773 88, 664 


Manufactures of— 


Pigs, bars, and old. 


Total 
value. 


a Not enumerated between 1868 and July 1, 1894. 
b Part of this is foreign lead returned by collectors of customs by mistake as domestic lead. 


c Type. 
d Value of type. 


e Value of all other manufactures. 


- According to the returns of the Treasury Department the sources of 
imports of lead in the calendar years 1895, 1896, 1897, 1898, 1899, and 


1900 were as follows: 


Sources of imports of lead. 
Country. 1897. 
, Pounds. 
United Kingdom "---o49^*€9 w*0e90949€0000*9009000000079*9259*99€9 ee 8, 161, 411 1,120, 528 
Germany eevvenece a. oce..onos *«e2s»9990999090000090909999090€9* 1,113, 148 ADS AAA 
Other Europe..........--...- Wasasa karecdussekus eiusd 36, 618, 228 1, 101, 151 
Total refined pig lead ........................... 45, 892, 787 2, 221,679 
British North America ........... «iswaaca pus as 44, 171, 421 
Mexico LE EEEE S EE E EEEE %90..0.0.x0.. 900000000000050900000000. 138, 312, 146 137, 364, 677 
Total ore and base bullion ....................-. 154, 173, 052 181, 536, 098 
Other countries........-.- c eere oo .... 6000000000000 1, 560, 635 
Total uico 2c cccccrcncccccevccosececceses LAN NJ 185, 318, 412 
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Sources of imports of lead—Continued. 


Country. 1898. 1899. 1900. 
Pounds. Pounds, Pounds. 
United. Kingdom 5. bp SR ERE Ir it ceeds 322, 167 317,321 567, 482 
Germany s iocos de ew tis ae cll iu pera camel Sere ead ag See Me — Ó € 225, 222 
Other Lc SEP" -——m 111, 952 111, 905 
Total refined pig lead ooo | 322, 167 429, 273 904, 609 
British North America ........................-.eeeee 36, 255, 163 17,871,875 37, 689, 162 
MEXICO SANA AA ee 142, 205, 851 173, 432, 976 178, 602, 486 
Total ore and base bullion ...................... 178, 461, 014 191, 304, 851 216, 291, 648 
Other COUNT ir Robe Sew ERAN Eds 482, 800 1, 142, 950 7,147, 092 


Total Imports: a 179, 265, 981 192, 877, 074 224, 343, 349 


The subdivision by groups representing refined pig lead and lead in 
ore and base bullion is made by this office. 

It will be observed that the imports from Canada were in 1900 
restored to their normal volume. There has been much agitation in 
the Dominion of late years to encourage the establishment of home 
refineries, so that the ore and base bullion originating in that country 
be smelted, desilverized, and refined in Canada. As yet no desilver- 
izing plant has been started. 

The production of Mexico continues at its high level and promises 
to increase. Practically all of the base bullion made and lead ore 
exported from that country goes to smelters and refineries in the 
United States. | 

The greater part of the lead shown as coming from “other coun- 
tries” reaches us from South America. 


WAREHOUSE TRANSACTIONS. 


The following table shows the warehouse transactions of lead in ore 
and in base bullion monthly during 1900 and the corresponding totals 
for the years 1899, 1898, and 1897: 
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Imports of lead in ore and base bullion during the calendar year 1900, showing warehouse 
transactions by months. 


Remaining 
in warehouse! - 


Entered warehouse. 


——| Addition by 


Month. first day of Of direct From other | liquidation. 
each month.|importation.| districts. | 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
DANUBIY AEE E E E E E reete 22, 639, 987 9,147,145 23, 529, 875 7,585 
February A A O Qe ME 26, 924, 673 19, 229, 963 14, 202, 100 4,328 
Marc isa 26, 134, 583 17, 466, 846 19, 844, 050 214, 166 
ADI <p a a a a E uias ue 27, 880, 022 20, 179, 937 18, 538, 466 49, 266 
Mi eae le eMe er ec a 27,693, 725 15, 456, 325 28, 819, 502 62, 917 
DUNG sie oe era A tees 41, 030, 381 20, 170, 454 15, 519, 509 20, 907 
JUly4 uad A eR Eia eM PRLEÉ 33, 836, 374 19, 909, 074 25, 392, 309 171,851 
ANMGUSE c —€————— Á—— 40, 191, 004 22, 841, 602 21, 829, 753 6, 002 
September leete a 37,773,785 | 20,916,142 | 22,227,091 115,138 
October culos ros 36, 680, 712 15, 937, 247 20, 409, 282 414,715 
November nic aii la 34, 484, 852 20, 406, 243 18, 199, 059 96, 894 
December ia ais 31, 508, 865 24, 983, 212 21, 163, 012 412, 628 
January (1901) a 12,919,270 AM A AA 
A A IA 226, 644,190 | 249, 674, 008 1,576, 397 
Total, 1809 ——————MÁ————— — ER 188,512,454 | 216,031, 498 1, 156, 632 
Total 1898 AA dare e nUSb vespa oiana ESEESME 170,017,006 | 177,837,309 1, 326, 934 
Total 189] osere Eie dctlecuE Sed ....] 163,365,627 | 167,963,673 305, 862 
Withdrawn from warehouse— . 
Deductions 
Month. For exporta-|Fortranspor-| For con- by uida: 
tion. tation. sumption. ene: 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 

Januar A eL uc ake occ a wanes 10,588,044 | 15,525,475 1, 281, 844 | 1, 004, 556 
FelirDary A See esos eee eee eee 12, 678, 128 19, 423, 300 1,537,013 : 588, 040 
MAT ais 15, 779, 118 18, 429, 368 1, 072, 706 | 498, 431 
ADHI e in 16, 409, 678 20, 091, 624 1, 485, 176 1, 017, 488 
MI te UE 14, 911, 663 13, 556, 040 1, 758, 584 775, 801 
JUDO is a aa Stt TEE: 15, 827, 817 17, 691, 817 1, 444, 912 7, 940, 331 
A O v CLIE 17, 663, 644 19, 325, 894 1, 292, 131 836, 935 
AUR ies 19, 603, 041 21, 132, 138 1, 506, 966 4, 852, 431 
Septem AM ets | 19,813,897 | 22,153,665 969, 324 1, 414, 558 
October ocio en net ae ated le: ` 19,962,949 | 16,254,614 392, 061 2, 347, 480 
NOVeMDeY sprite 17, 928, 050 16, 628, 533 605, 677 6,516, 923 
December ld dra na 14,751, 593 17, 352, 821 2,533, 237 1,050, 796 
o A O A oud cree eee | 195, 917,622 | 217,565, 289 15, 829, 631 28, 842, 770 
Total, 18995 5: casn oEe oq EARS PUES 151,202,762 | 204,545,816 14, 403, 027 27. 591, 976 
Total 1806 nia UR ea 147, 978,938 | 163, 405, 296 7, 844, 184 28, 650, 385 
Total; ia 109, 847,156 | 183,006, 461 23, 929, 569 7,769, 593 
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PRICES. 


The following table gives the highest and lowest prices monthly for 
a series of years, compiled from market quotations: 


Highest and lowest prices of lead at New York City, monthly, from 1870 to 1900, inclusive. 


[Cents per pound.] 
January. | February. March. April. 

x Highest.| Lowest. ‘| Highest.| Lowest. | Highest.| Lowest. | Highest. | Lowest. 
1870 3e et c cies a6. 30 6.20 6.25 6.17 6.20 6.10 6.25 6.15 
PBN RETE a6. 30 6.15 6.25 6.20 6.20 6.15 6.20 6.10 
1872 A a6 5.90 6 5. 87 6 5.87 6.12 5. 90 
EYE A a6. 37 6.25 6.50 6. 40 6.50 6.25 6. 50 6.25 
Ty NERONE a6 5.90 6. 25 6 6.25 6.12 6.25 5.90 
o a6.20 6 5. 90 5.85 5.75 5. 62 5.87 5.80 
1876 A a6 5. 87 6.87 6 6.50 6.40 6. 40 6.12 
18] anida b6.15 6.12 6.40 6.20 6.75 6.50 6.50 6.25 
lid 4.85 4 3.87 3. 65 3.87 8.62 8.75 3. 50 
1879... 000.000000 4.50 4 4.50 4.50 4.50 3.25 3. 25 2.87 
O a 6.10 5.50 6 5. 87 5. 95 5.80 5.75 5. 40 
1. NOTER 5 4. 80 5.10 4. 80 4. 85 4.62 4. 85 4.87 
1882.......... eene 5.15 | 4.95 5.20 5 5.12 4. 85 5 4. 90 
a: ae NR A 4.70 4.60 4.60 4.50 4. 65 4. 50 4.62 4. 40 
1894 A 4.50 3.75 | 4.10 8. 75 4.15 4.10 4. 05 3. 624 
os ERES 8.70 8.56 8.70 3. 60 3.70 3. 624 8.70 3. 624 
|. RT 4. 70 4.50 4. 90 4. 60 4. 95 4. 85 4. 90 4. 65 
y nino soe en 4. 45 4.15 4.50 4.25 4.45 4.25 4.824| 4.20 
ad cio 4.90 4.50 5.15 4.60 5.25 5 5.05 4.55 
FSBO ee eere seus | 3.90 8.75 8.75 3. 60 8.75 3. 65 '3.674| 3.60 
1890... sn ! , 8.85 3. 80 3.85 3.75 8. 96 3. 85 4.07 3. 85 
E a...an 4.50 4.05 4.50 4.25 4.874 4.25 4.823} 4.10 
1890... ecco 4. 80 4.10 4.25 4.05 4.224 4.10 4.80 4.20 
1808. eset aa | 3. 90 8. 85 3. 95 3. 90 4.05 8. 85 4.124} 4.05 
ds 3. 25 3.16 8.35 3.20 8. 45 8. 25 3.45 3.374 
AN 3.124 3.05 3.124 3.07} 3.10 3.074 8.124 3.05 
1808. cee cs 3.15 3 3.20 3.071 3. 224 3.074 8. 074 3. 02} 
1897 os EEE 3.12) 3. 024 8. 37} 3.12) 3. 40 3.85 3.40 3.25 
1898............. esee. 8.70 3. 55 3. 80 8. 55 3.70 3. 60 3. 624 3.55 
1800 rai 4.25 3. 90 4.50 4.25 4.45 4.30 4.35 4.274 
1900.............- sees 4. 75 4.70 4.75 4. 70 4.75 4. 70 4.75 4. 65 


a Gold. b Currency. 
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Highest and lowest prices of lead at New York City, monthly, from 1870 to 1900, inclusive— 
Continued. 


[Cents per pound.] 


May. June. July. August. 
Year. 


Highest. | Lowest. | Highest. | Lowest. | Highest. | Lowest. | Highest. | Lowest. 
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Highest and lowest prices of lead at New York City, monthly, from 1870 to 1900, inclusive— 
Continued. 


[Cents per pound.] 


| September. | October. | November. December. 
id Highest. Lowest. | Highest. | Lowest. | Highest. | Lowest. | Highest. | Lowest. 
XL RE o 6.37 6.30 | 6.37 6.25 6.35 6.20 6. 35 6.25 
jr) RECETTE ET 6.10 6 | 6 5.87 6 5. 90 6 5.75 
a era 6.50 6.30 6. 62 6. 40 6. 60 6.50 6. 60 6. 42 

ee n 6. 62 6.37 6.75 6.25 6.50 6 6.12 6 
EL A REN 6.10 5. 65 6.35 6.10 6.50 6.25 6. 40 6.12 
E ae en rere ae 5. 87 5.70 5.65 5. 60 5.87 5.65 5.95 5.87 
E eese obe 6.25 6 6 5. 80 5. 80 5.70| ' 5.70 5. 65 
AAA 4.85 4.75 4.85 4.25 4.75 4.50 4.60 4.50 
Er O 3. 45 3.25 3.60 3.37 3.95 3. 60 4 3. 90 
1870. oos A 4 3.75 5.50 4 5. 62 5 5. 60 5.50 
lit 4.90 4.80 4.87 4.65 4.85 4.75 4.75 4.25 

tc) OE 5.37 4. 95 5.25 4.87 5.25 4.90 5.25 5 
18RD: Set cute bii 5.15 4. 95 5.15 4. 85 4. 90 4.50 4.75 4.50 
TORS deed ore e neUE 4.32 4. 30 4.32 4.12 4.05 3. 65 3.75 3. 60 
1864 c2 Shh eects 3.75 3.55 3.75 3. 60 3.55 3.371 3.75 3. 50 
D885 did 4.25 4 4.25 4 4.60 4 4.671 4.50 
1886 s oc a 4. 70 4.45 4. 30 4 4. 40 4. 10 4.35 4.25 
Jy IAN 4.55 4. 25 4. 40 4.20 4. 75 4.25 5.15 4.90 
JEBB. ated Sask ieee | 5.124 4.90 5,124 3. 624 3. 824 3. 60 3.8241 3.60 
O crios 4 3.85 3. 90 3.75 3.90 3.75 3. 90 8.75 
1890............ssess. | 5 4.674 5.25 5 5.25 4.60 4. 60 4. 05 
18013 ri 4.55 4.40 4.55 4.10 4.35 4.10 4.25 4.25 
MO cocos | 4.15 4 3.95 3.85 3.85 3.7 3.85 | 3.70 
Dd ert 3. 95 3.75 3. 75 3.25 3.371 3. 30 3.30 3.20 
Loc — | 3.30 3.10 3.15 3. 05 3.124 3.10 3.124 3.02} 
e 3. 45 3. 324 3.35 3.30 3.274 3.15 3.30 3.20 
jo IONS 2.80 2. 724 2.924 2.72%: 3.05 2.85 3. 05 2.95 
1807-5: e cias 4.35 4.25 4.25 8.85 3.85 3.75 3.75 3.65 
Lo eR 4.05 3. 90 3. 90 3. 60 3.70 3.65 3. 80 3. 60 
1890. Siete Eoi dole 4. 60 4.55 4.60 4.574 4. 60 4.574 4.75 4.574 
1900.20 1c oet tas 4.374 4.35 4.374 4.35 4.374 4.35 4.374 4.35 


THE LEAD MARKET. 


Throughout the whole of the year 1900 the lead markets in the 
United States were practically under the control of the American 
Smelting and Refining Company, which maintained the price during 
the first four months at 4.70 and 4.75 cents for 50-ton lots. In the 
first half of May there came in very quick succession a series of start- 
ling reductions through which the price was dropped $14 per short 
ton—from 4.70 to £ cents per pound. Early June brought another 
decline to 34 cents, and on the 14th of the month a reduction to 3.75 
cents was announced, making the total decline $19 per short ton of 
meta]. The reason given for this lowering was that consumption was 
dragging and that the general situation in the metal trade was unfav- 
orable. Conditions apparently improved very suddenly, since on 
June 25 an advance was decreed to 44 cents, and on June 27 to 4.25 
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cents. July 2 brought another turn, with a reaction to 44 cents, fol- 
lowed by a further drop to 4 cents on the 9th. That figure was main- 
tained until the close of the month, when the price was advanced to 
4.25 cents. On August 27 the price was established at 48 cents, at 
which it was held to the end of the year. 


THE WORLD'S PRODUCTION. 


An effort to state correctly the lead production of the world is beset 
by many difficulties. In some countries there are no reliable official 
statistics whatever. In others the official statistics deal only with the 
production of lead ores or concentrates, without any reference to their 
metal contents. Metallurgical statistics, which after all are the only 
ones of commercial value, are not touched at all. Lead ores are ship- 
ped, often in large quantities, to distant countries for smelting, and 
base bullion travels from the country of origin to distant refineries and 
desilverizing works. Thisrenders the danger of duplication very great 
and makes it almost impossible to assign the lead to its actual country 
of origin. Thus the mineral statistics of Great Britain deal only with 
the production of dressed lead ore. There is no attempt to present 
figures relating to the production of refined lead from domestic or 
foreign sources. The same is true of the Australian colonies. 

The only comprehensive effort to deal with these difficulties is that 
of the Metallgesellschaft of Frankfort on the Main, upon which the 
following table is based. The figures for the United States are those 
arrived at by this office. In the case of some of the other countries 
the official reports have been followed. 


The world’s production of lead during the years 1887 to 1900. 


[Metric tons.] 


Country. 1887. 1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. 1892. 1898. 

Germany 22. voter scent 95, 000 97,000 | 100,000 | 101,000 95, 000 98, 000 95, 000 
Spain. a dica a 119,000 | 129,200 | 136,900 | 140,300 | 145,700 | 152,300 157, 100 
Great Britain.................. «250,000 | a50,000 | a 47,800 49, 800 49, 000 44, 900 38, 200 
Austria ii 7,800 8, 000 8, 000 8,300 | 7,600 7, 300 7, 200 
HUDRALY ia i 1, 800 2, 000 2, 300 1, 200 2, 100 2, 300 2, 500 
Miri p a 19, 000 17, 000 18, 000 17, 700 18, 500 22, 000 19, 900 
BEI caia aa 10, 000 11, 000 9, 400 9, 600 12, 700 10, 100 12, 000 
FIBIQU Vai a 5, 000 6, 500 5, 400 4, 600 6, 700 8, 800 8, 100 
A AA 12,500 | 14,500 | 13,500 | 14,200] 13,300] 14,400 12, 800 
Other European countries..... | a 2, 000 | a 2, 000 a 2, 000 a 2, 000 a 2, 000 a 2,500 a 3, 000 
United States.................. | 132,150 | 137,790 | 141,852 | 130,272 | 161,948 | 157,187 147,627 
do e ws eel uiv 18, 100 30, 100 27, 500 22, 300 30, 200 47,500 64, 000 
Canada... ee Ru rev | DACH DS DEMOS PRADA, UTILISE SSMO TRO A JS E 1,000 
Australia b .................... | 410,000 | 419,000 | a 35,000 40, 500 56, 000 54, 000 58, 000 
Other countries ............... a 1,000 | a 1, 000 a 1, 000 a 1, 000 (11,000 | 41,000 a 1,000 
A NA 483,350 | 525,090 | 548,652 | 542,772 | 601,748 | 622,287 627, 427 

a Estimated. b Exclusive of that part of product not exported to Europe and America. 
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The world’s production of lead during the years 1887 to 1900 —Continucd. 


{Metric tons.] 


Country. 1894. 1895. 1896, 1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 
Germany...........eeeeee 0065 101,000 | 111,058 | 113,792 | 118,881 | 132,742. 129,225 | 121,500 
SHRITI LL eV es eri ALIS iN eia 152,620 | 160,786 | 167,017 | 189,000 | 193,000 | 180,000 | 154,600 
Great Britain...............L.. 42,800 | 55,300 | 57,200. 40,300 50,000 | 41,500 35, 000 
A 7,500 8,085 ' 10,120 ' 9,680! 10,340 9,700 h T 
Hungary .................- eee 2, 113 2,277 1,911 | 2,527 2,305 2,200 |j i 
Italy ........ o a oe 19,600 + 20,353 ' 20,786; 20,469 ! 22,500 18, 195 23, 900 
Belzium............0cecececee. 13,500 | 15,573 | 17,22 | 17,023 | 19,330 | a16,500 | 17,50 
France cool as ad 8,758 | 7, 627 8, 232 9,916 | 10,920 | 16,000 17, 800 
GTO das 14, 000 19, 800 13, 200 15, 600 19, 200 18, 400 16, 100 
Other European countries. .... a4,000 ` a4, 000 3, 500 3, 600 3, 800 4, 300 5, 300 
United States... aa... 0.. 147, 600 | 154,265 | 170,600 ' 192,000 | 201,452 | 190,991 | 244,770 
Mexico ...... cece cece cece cece 57,000 | 685,000 | 63,000 | 69,800 | 70,600: — 86,500 90, 500 
Canada..........0...020.e ee eee 2,586 | 10,467 10, 977 17,719 | 14,500 | 10,932 17,100 
Australia b ...........o........ 50, 000 ; 38,000 | 30,000 | 22,000 | 50,000 | 68,000 66, 000 
Other countries ............... 41,000 |.......... 600 2, 000 1, 300 2, 200 3, 000 

o sta d pellat 624,077 | 675,591 | 688,157 | 730,715 | 801,789 | 794,646 836, 070 


a Estimated. b Exclusive of that part of product not exported to Europe and America. 


In these statistics the output of Great Britain includes the lead 
obtained from smelting foreign ores and material. 

Only the lead exported to Europe and America is accounted for in 
the production credited to Australia. The total production was 87,100 
tons in 1900, 87,600 tons in 1899, and about 67,000 tons in 1898. In 
1900 the exports of lead from Australia to eastern Asia amounted to 
12,500 tons, not included in the figures given in the table. Nor is the 
domestic consumption reckoned. 


THE WORLD'S CONSUMPTION. 
The Metallgesellschaft, of Frankfort on the Main, figures tbe con- 
sumption of lead in the world as follows: 


World's consumption of lead, 1891 to 1900. 
[Metric tons.] 


! 


Country. 1891. 1892. | 1893. 1894. ' 1895, 

COTA disovie axe a E o pte ba VAR aeu 88, 268 89, 595 | 94,571 | 100,678 111,652 
Great BIS ue vore v duke e ud ra mac d a oe 174, 621 | 172,839 178,415 | 161,847 170, 130° 
A A onse dids | 70,004 | 73,545 77,065 | 86,160 | 64,657 
Austria-Hungary fiend ockkabevas de 14,011 |. 16,600 15, 604 18, 442 19, 276 
A eoi vdubd ep o eaea 22, 652 22,787 19, 985 19, 942 18, 747 
Switzerland A et ana E ne eases MES 1, 738 1, 922 1, 941 1, 412 1, 837 
A II baie PE 19, 834 13,779 23, 088 22,478 | 17,094 
Netherlands: cr a escalates a5, 000 «49,000 ' «5,000 a5, 000 a6, 000 
RUSSIA dade uti icc ENDE ee eed psec eee kas E. Ed Ea 16, 900 22, 000 24, 500 26, 700 21, 400 
Other European countries. ......................... 2, 300 2, 700 1, 500 1, 700 1, 600 
United States alias 181,842 | 191,728 | 179,163 | 173,413 218, 007 
All other countries ............. 2.2 .0c ee eee cee ee no 19,300 | 18,800! 14,700] 12,300 |. 10,600 

TOU h ao sa 617,030 | 631,295 | 635,532 | 630,072 660, 000 


a Estimated. 
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World’s consumption of lead, 1891 to 1900 —Continued. 


[Metric tons.] 


Country. 1896 | 1897 1898. 1899 1900 

GErMADY Scienieecs eda ke eee ee | 121,980 | 129,898 | 155,372 | 160,369 | 172,940 
Great Britain...............cccccceesccccecceeeeees ! 196,200 | 182,334 | 212,163 | 205,444 | 202,855 
o OEE tbs ok E E | 77,776 | 96,938 | 91,432] 92,851 97, 106 
Austria-Hungary ..................... eee eee 18, 814 18, 038 22, 038 20, 605 20, 605 
lin ceca IA ! 90,533 | 20,796 | 20,104| 22,036 | 22,287 
Switzerland ..........0. 0000.0 ccc e cee eee cece cence ' 2,485 2,640 3, 441 2,700 8,170 
Belgium ......0.2.-.0-cccccececececcccuceecceeeees | 29,645 | 23,610 | 23,244 | 22,622| 23,500 
Netherlands o y. tla ds eles ECT DEREN : «45,000 a 5, 000 a5, 000 a 5,000 a5, 000 
AAT NER TEN A | 20,300 | 24,750 | 22,650 23,300 20, 300 
Other European Countries... ....... 000000000000000 2,100; 2,300 3, 800 2, 100 2, 300 
United States. ..ooccooncnccoccccoccconccnnannnnnnoss | 179,801 | 207,617 | 218,628 | 215,746 | 239,407 
All other countries...................-.eeeee esee. 12, 100 | 9, 400 8, 500 6, 500 4, 500 

util roca ose ict ER M LU MuR A EE | 677,734 | 713,321 | 786,372 | 778,773 | 813,470 

i 
a Estimated. 
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By CHARLES KIRCHHOFF. 


PRODUCTION. 


During the year 1900 the production of spelter in the United States 
receded from the high point which it reached in 1899. The year 1900 
was one of restricted consumption, the galvanizing trade in particular 
having suffered. 

For a series of years the production of spelter has been as follows: 


Production of spelter in the United States. 


Year. Quantity. Year. Quantity. 

Short tons. Short tons. 
1 be A AENA ee OT eR GAB || 1890 osse ducet ioa e DE vedere o ERU 63, 688 
EN A A AE 80, 878 
|. EIE 23,989 || 1892............ssssee Rr 87, 260 
O meds eee 83,765 || 1808.02 route ott eroe av e Que SE 78, 882 
18812 oce IN doe de 86,872 || ABO sca. Seances toga tan ud ess 75, 328 
A A 38, 544 1| 1895. cocco coe Sas Creuse Ee DI REN 89, 686 
A A EEE, 40; 088. || 1896: cs see cica cie dor Reese UE RE 81,499 
OSB NR EET WD. CAT 1800 2. ono Teu sevitae lona iu QUEE 99, 980 
A s ale 50,840. 11808 nonce wie Serius ote oa b re ER 115, 399 
DL. dr 65,903 | 1809.0... 0... cece eee cee nr eee eee 129, 051 
1880 RENE 58,860 | 1900.20.22... cece cece Renee 123, 886 


In tho different States the production has been as follows: 
Production of spelter in the United States, by States. 


Year. and South-| Illinois. Kansas. Missouri. Total. 


jac otitis dein se eiui ÉL E 5, 698 18, 201 7, 366 2, 500 33, 765 
A ccc ececececcceececcecceeees 5, 340 16, 792 9,010 5, 780 86, 872 
os! ae ee ee RO ER PRU 7,861 17, 694 7, 859 5, 280 88, 544 
A eee ee Der 8, 082 19, 427 8, 502 4, 677 40, 688 
ILI A A A E 6,762 21,077 8, 932 5,870 42, 641 
A AN AO: 7, 446 22, 279 11, 965 8, 660 50, 340 
AEBS es ices cease aren eee teeta! 9, 561 22, 445 10, 432 13, 465 55, 908 
A A E 10, 265 23, 860 13, 658 11,077 58, 860 
A ite es 9,114 26, 243 15,199 13,127 68, 683 
ici Hc {= 59455 |  o& 7| — 22,74 | — 16,258 80, 873 
! b 4,217 
T NNI TM EE { 49,952 | ¢31,888| 2,716| 16,667 87, 260 
VÀ b4,918 
lt @ 8,802 
A a eee { ' } c 29, 596 22, 815 13, 787 78, 832 
l b3,882 
a Eastern. b Southern. c Including Indiana. 
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Production of spelter in the United States, by States—Continued. 


| Eastern 
Year. ‘and South-] Dlinois. 
| ern States. 


Kansas. Missouri. Total. 


Short tons. | Short tons. | Short tons. | Short tons. | Short tons. 


BGG EROR REOR ERE { a 7,400 \ c 28,972 95, 588 11, 992 75.398 
| b 1,376 | 
TE ee Ree OT Re RE Ee { a9, 484 \ c 35, 732 25, 775 14, 998 99, 686 
| b 3, 697 
A ND RE { (5,199 \ c 36, 173 20, 759 14, 001 81, 499 
| b 2,427 
E A qe tench uo er dad { a 7,218 \ c 37, 876 33, 396 18, 125 99, 980 
b 3, 365 
AGS ose, ys A AS 8,631 |  c47,103 40,132 19, 533 115, 399 
ON E 8,805 | ¢50,118! 52,021 18, 107 129, 051 
1 o ae eN 8, 259 38, 750 | 62,136 14,741 123, 886 
a Eastern. b Southern. c Including Indiana. 


For semiannual periods the production of spelter has been as follows: 


Production of spelter in the United States, by semiannual periods. 


State First Second | First Second First Second 
: half 1892. half 1892. half 1893. half 1893,| half 1894.! half 1894. 


Short tons.|Short ae tons.| Short tons.|Shorttons.| Short tona. 


o dis: } 6,901] 7,694) 7380 | 534 504| 8,712 
Southern: A ae ie eee 
Illinois and Indiana ..................... 15, 483 15, 900 16, 427 16, 169 13, 392 15, 580 
KBI58HS. 2045 Se aaee NE eevee 14, 161 10, 554 13, 269 9, 546 11, 250 14, 338 
Missouri A ewes 8, 954 7,713 8,718 5, 019 6, 458 5,534 
Total che eta Ric 45, 499 41, 761 45, 794 36, 038 36, 164 39, 164 
State First half; Second ¡First half] Second iFirst half, Second 

: 1896. half 1596. 1897. half 1897. 1898, half 1598. 
Short tons. Short tons. Short tons. Short tons. Shorttons.|Short tons. 
Eastern MN 4,517 3, 622 3, 866 3, 352 2, 955 3.981 

SOUTO O sececen pU eq RA Eu ied 1, 200 1,227 1,305 2, 060 1, 695 1 
Illinois and Indiana ..................... 16, 305 19, 868 18,054 19, 822 22, 129 24, 974 
Kansas......... "EIC 11,351 9, 408 15, 722 17,674 21, 464 18, 668 
Missouri ido 5,548 8,453 7,956 | 10,169 | 10,371 9, 162 
TOU] SS too tarada Ds 38,921 | 42,578 | 46,903 | 53,077 | 58,614 56, 785 

For 1899 and 1900 the production of spelter was as follows: 
Production of spelter in the United States in 1899 and 1900. 
i State First half Second First half Second 
: 1899. halí 1899. 1900. half 1900. 

Short tone, Short tona. Short tona. Short tona. 
Illinois and Indiana .................................. 26, 595 23, 523 23, 543 15, 207 
KK GSAS os a e en ee | 25, 972 26, 049 29, 379 32, 757 
A A | 9,376 8, 731 7,109 7, 632 
East and South .........o.oocococcocconcnconncnro nono | 4, 620 4, 185 4,621 3, 638 


o wars tte Re A rae ed, | 66, 563 62, 488 64, 652 59, 234 
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These figures show that the production of Illinois declined very 
heavily during the second half of 1900, which was due largely to 
strikes. Kansas is gaining rapidly, while the Eastern and Southern 
States have declined. The energetic development of the mining and 
concentrating operations of the New Jersey Zinc Company and the 
building of a large new reduction plant promise, however, a consid- 
erable increase from that quarter. 

Among those who have recently increased their capacity for pro- 
duction are: George E. Nicholson, of Iola, Kans.; the Prime Western 
Spelter Company, of Iola, Kans.; and the Illinois Zine Company, of 
Peru, Ill. There has been some discussion of the question of addi- 
tions to the plant on the part of the Lanyon Zinc Company, of Iola, 
and a new plant of 1,800 retorts at the same locality is being consid- 
ered by R. Ziesing. The works of the Bruce Mining and Smelting 
Company, at Bruce, Kans., were idle during the whole of the year, 
and the plant of the Cherokee Smelting Company was closed down in 
October. Production ceased in June on the part of the Empire Zinc 
Company, at Joplin, Mo., but, on the other hand, the Rich Hill Works, 
at Rich Hill, Mo., long idle, were started and ran in 1900. The 
Humphrey Spelter Company, at Upland, Ind., which did not produce 
spelter in 1900, has been reorganized under the title of the Vulcan 
Spelter Company. The American Smelting and Refining Company is 
building a plant in Colorado with a capacity of 60 tons per day. 

During the early part of the year the American Sheet Steel Com- 
pany assumed control of the Girard Works, at Girard, Kans. Since 
the American Steel and Wire Company, another of the constituent 
companies of the United States Steel Corporation, owns the two works 
of the Edgar Zinc Company, at Cherryvale, Kans., and at Carondelet, 
near St. Louis, the corporation is the second largest producer of spel- 
ter in the country, the Lanyon Spelter Company being the largest. 
In 1900 the plants controlled by the United Statés Steel Corporation 
made nearly 25,000 short tons of spelter, or one-fifth of the total out- 
put of the country. That corporation controls the largest part of the 
wire and sheet plants in the United States, and in that manner does 
nearly all the galvanizing of staple iron products in the country. 

The production of sheet zinc absorbs a large share of the output of 
the Illinois smelters, the quantity being about 18,000 to 20,000 short 
tons per annum. 

The exports having been 22,000 short tons, there are thus accounted 
for 65,000 to 67,000 short tons out of a total production of 124,000 
short tons, or more than one-half. The additional purchases of the 
steel corporation, the requirements of outside galvanizers, the con- 
sumptive requirements of the brass trade, and the small tonnage called 
for by the lead desilverizers, which together represent what is taken 
in the open market, are less than one-half of the output of 1900. 
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On the basis of actual maximum product, during the two halves of 
the year 1900, of the plants which produced any spelter in that year 
the capacity for production is as follows: 


Capacity for production of spelter plants at end of year 1900. 


State. Amount. 


Short tons. 

Dinos and IO AA ai E A A a A IU See ccce: | 45, 750 
KANSAS | A ad 68, 000 
MISSOUTL A A O A ON 17,750 
Est and OU a welts ok 10, 000 
A TT mE 141, 500 


Of course the increase in the capacity of the works is partly due to 
the shifting of the center of production to the Kansas gas belt, so 
that it is only under extraordinary conditions that the full capacity 
becomes really available. | 

The capacity for the production of sheet zinc will be considerably 
enlarged. The New Jersey Zinc Company is building a rolling mill 
and the Lanvon Zinc Company has just broken ground for a plant at 
La Harpe, Kans. 

The New Jersey Zinc Company has begun the erection at Canon 
City, Colo., of a plant for concentrating the complex zinc ores of the 
Leadville district. 


ZINC MINING IN THE GALENA-JOPLIN DISTRICT. 


For the great zinc-ore mining district of Joplin-Galena the year 
1900 was fairly prosperous, although the high prices of the previous 
year were far from being realized. 

Local statistics, which closely reflect the output, considering the fact 
that it is derived from so many sources, show that the production fell 
somewhat below that of the banner year 1899. The following figures 
of output by camps are taken from the annual summary of the Joplin 
Mining News: 
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Production of zinc and lead ore in the Galena-Joplin district in 1900. 


| Zinc ore. Lead ore. Total 
Camp. CREME MU MMC E value. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Short tons. Short tons. f 

Galena, Kans...............- e ecce eee eee 45,043 | $1, 202, 054 5, 059 $245, 905 | $1,447,959 
Joplin, MO... cesso arde 54,876 | 1,536,374 11, 489 567, 643 2, 094, 017 
Carterville tras 39,146 | 1,052, 148 7, 265 351, 681 1, 403, 824 
AUTOM cta 22, 197 545, 820 795 81,221 577,041 
OrODORO. erica 18, 473 511, 873 159 7,291 519, 164 
Webb City... eere Use awe adn 12, 643 844, 480 1, 151 55, 646 400, 126 
LIA Mt 9, 386 283, 751 180 8,810 292, 561 
Granby..........ceeeeesseee eese hene . 7,838 182,218 499 22, 560 204, 778 
DuenWeg.. iso re E RC V EUR RS CI 5, 147 124, 268 823 36, 268 160, 536 
NE e qecnys 4, 086 120, 443 19 936 121,379 
Central Clts. scere) Veo doe Aw 3, 955 103, 981 229 11, 241 115, 222 
Stotis Cl sts eae: 8, 716 110, 587 91 4, 322 114, 909 
Cave Springs ........................ eL. 3, 882 108, 530 234 9, 994 113, 524 
Roaring 8prings.......................... 3, 578 : 90, 890 850 17,586 108, 476 
Carthage MEME 3, 287 85, 776 23 1,012 86, 787 
Carl Junction ............................ 2, 883 79, 805 2 143 79, 948 
Miscellaneous...........................- 4, 493 105, 957 898 40, 419 146, 376 

Totals, 1900 ......................--. 244,629 | 6,583,944 29,176 | 1,402,678 7, 986, 622 

Totals, 1899 000 ciar ide 255,088 |............ 23,888 |............ 10, 715, 307 


The heavy decline in the gross revenue from nearly equal quantities 
of zinc ore produced is notable. 

For previous years the production of the district has been as follows, 
according to the Joplin Mining News: 


Production of zinc and lead ore in the Joplin-Galena district. 


Year. Zinc ore. | Lead ore. pend Mong 
Short tons. | Short tons. 

jg —ÓÉ————— áá———— eaw leks 147,310 32,199 | $3,535,786 
WOOO E Pc MENS | 144, 487 31, 294 3,775, 929 
1896 NO 155, 333 27,721 3, 867, 355 
1801 oe aerate d eva heals O Vy ta dS Sq dex E dud awed | 177, 976 30, 105 4, 726, 302 
13 a Cae Ran lets VM a chain ewes Saree wea t ea are EG 234, 455 26, 687 7,119, 867 
DG id A Sa ea oe e eceaw eames 256, 088 23,888 | 10,715, 307 


PL ——Á————— — ——— sere ss 244, 629 29, 176 7, 986, 622 
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The average base prices from month to month for ores in the district 
during 1900 have been as follows: 


Average base prices of zinc and lead ores in 1900. 


E Lead, per Lead, per 
Month. De I 1,000 Month. AD dd 1, 
pounds "| pounds 
JAN VALS o oer E ERR $30. 28 $28.00 || November............... $24. 45 $22. 80 
February ................. 29. 36 27.50 | December ............... 25. 40 22.19 
Maren anis heen: aaa RIP 28. 45 26. 50 Asso Eig tege Meo 
Apis cen peer 28. 42 26. 86 8 
price, 1900 ....... 26. 50 24.16 
Maya ario 26. 92 24.50 
Average, 1899...... 38. 50 27.23 
JUDE celica asus 25. 00 21.80 
Average, 1898...... 28.44 1.5 ese 
JUI esce ot beste ga 24. 23 21. 36 
Average, 1897...... 22.28. |. oci qus 
AA 25. 67 23. 00 Avoruga 1806 22. 93 
September...... rn 24. 55 23. 00 Rig ae eae IP cree 
October................... | 24.25 22.71 
CONSUMPTION. 


During 1900 the home consumption of spelter was small and an 
unprecedented quantity of the metal was forced upon the world's 
markets. | 

The following estimate may be presented, coupled with the state- 
ment, however, that the reports of the stocks from the producers are 
only partial, and ure therefore in reality considerably larger. In a 
degree, however, the figures reflect the fluctuations in the stocks, and 
thus possess some value as indicating the relative position from year 
to year: 

Estimated consumption of spelter from 1895 to 1900. 


Source, etc. 1895. 1896. | 1897. 1898. | 1899. | 1900. 
SS poe eee e 
Short tons. Shorttons. Short tons. Short tons. |Short tons. ¡Short tons. 
Production ...................-. esee. 89,686 | 81,499 | 99,980 | 115,399 | 129,051 | 123,886 
Import eis c eiue encased ous IN 432 428 1, 279 1, 308 1, 392 1,007 
Stocks at beginning of year.............. 4,911 5, 802 7,477 5, 709 3, 695 2,798 
Total supply .............----22005- | 95,029 | 87,729 | 108,736 | 122,411 | 134,138 | 127,691 
Exports of foreign ................... | se e ene eae A 23 
Exports of domestic. ................. ! 1,630 | 10,130 | 14,245 | 10,499 6,755 22, 410 
Stock at end of year ................. | 5, 802 7,477 5, 709 3, 695 2, 798 5, 813 
A | 7,832 | 17,611 | 19,964 | 14,212 | 9,563 | 23, 246 


SSS 


87, 697 70, 118 88,782 | 108,199 | 124,685 | 99, 445 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


In 1900 the United States, for the first time, became a really impor- 
tant contributor to the world’s markets of zinc, as an exporter of both 
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metal and ore. Those who are conversant with the industry at home 
and abroad express the conviction that we shall witness in the zinc in- 
dustry the same phenomena which have characterized other branches of 
the metal trades at large. We may for some years continue to export 
the raw material in the form of ore, and may even go beyond recent 
records in quantity, but with cheap fuel and with improved methods 
of reduction the export of metal will take the place of shipments of 
ore. This is heing recognized clearly by some of the European lead- 
ers of the industry, who have learned to count with the prospective 
developments in this country, which only a few years since were waived 


aside as worthy of little consideration. 


For a series of years the imports have been as follows: 


Zine imported and entered for consumption in the United States, 1867 to 1900. 


Block or pigs. | Sheets. 
Year ending — ATT OE GA EE 
Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. 
June 30— Pounds. | Pounds. 
e pe loo al 5,752,611 | $256,366 | 5,142,417 | $311, 767 
THOR TENE EEE AAE EEE T T luxe 9,327,968 | 417,273 | 3,557,448 | 203, 883 
i.n: NNNM SUED ERR Aten ier ares anes 13,211,675 | 590,332 8,306,723 | 478,646 
E EA DN EC Ce RENNES 9, 221, 121 415, 497 | 9,542,687 | — 509, 860 
ro EUR PE E PIC RPM E 11,159,040 | 508,355 ' 7,646,821 | 409,243 
Lr AA A tens eatin 11,802,247 | 522,524 , 10,704,944 593,885 
o A AR NÓ 6,839,897 | 331,399 | 11,122,143 | 715,706 
e E EN NC PIE TEES 3,593,570 | 203,479 | 6,016,835 424,501 
IRR TR PUO OM OD TURA O NEE 2,034,252 | 101,766 | 7,320,713: 444,539 
T AEAEE A VE EEE E ERREUR 947, 322 ss on | 4,611,360 298, 308 
T r inte RCM 1,266,894 | 63,250 ' 1,341,333; 81,815 
Lr: A O A E T T EE 1,270,184 | 57,753 | 1,255,620 | 69,381 
rr eq A 1, 419,791 53,294 | 1,111,225 53, 050 
E E weritoccotaseors’ 8,092,620 | 371,920 | 4,069,310 | 210,230 
OPERE REPE A E E 2,859,216 | 125,457 2,727,324 | 129,158 
IS 18, 408,391 | 736,964 | 4,413,042; 207,032 
ON 17,067, 211 655, 503 | 3,309,239 | 141,823 
p MAREM MMC Eo 5,869,738 | 208,852 | 952,253 ' 36,120 
Lo MEUM 3,515,840 | 113,268 | 1,839,860 | 64, 781 
December 31— 
DP IV REN 4,300,830 | 136,138 | 1,092,400 40, 320 
re A EES EE eer ceneiens 8,387,647 | 276,122 926, 150 32,526 
A A end 3.825,947 | 146,156 295, 287 12, 558 
A A RE 2,052,559 | 77,845 | 1,014,873 43, 356 
s Pm E E MR 1,997,524 | 101,335 781,366 43, 495 
(D) MGA S EPI RI CORPORE S REPERI 808,094 | 41,199 21, 948 1, 460 
Lo Pax TT ER 297,969 | 16,520 27,272 2,216 
DOG MONROE 425,183 | 22,790 28, 913 1, 985 
Lu Me CP n AN 387,788 | 18,788 39, 947 2, 061 
Ld rene at A DRE ERREUR PORT 744,301 | 26,782 42,513 2,773 
THOG Dude cO dec A DN. Lr Ml id 1,040,719 | 32,096 27,321 1,358 
Dr ND e EE EPOD 2,905,451 | 109,520 15,971 786 
MO E RE TETUR MR NER DNI 2,605,028 | 104,669 39, 712 2,724 
O A tea tye Selita te 2,783,329 | 143,567 86, 878 6.351 
A A A 1,767,756 | 86,658 155, 144 10, 801 
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Zinc imported and entered for consumption in the United States, 1867 to 1900—Cont'd. 


Old. 
Year ending— nie Tom 
Quantity. | Value. tures. 
June 30— Pounds 
Sv A A A AA A $1,835 | $569, 968 
1868 JR Rma A sc 1, 623 622, 779 
j. CC "—— — M S P eee en ene 2,083 | 1,071, 061 
bri PPS PEE REN NER eee neues 21, 696 947, 053 
II IN ssa 26, 366 943, 964 
1872 AA ree EE 58, 668 | 1,175, 077 
A E E E A eee eee 56, 813 | 1,103,918 
A A O eee 48, 304 676, 287 
A A O AS 26, 330 572, 635 
jy gc REM crm. n E 18, 427 872, 817 
ST rU MEUM rr 2, 496 147,561 
1878 PT TREE Lt UMS PEHEOHNC e IDE ORAE 4, 892 132, 026 
187/9 IDE Sete tee los Ss maana ee e asa 3, 374 109, 718 
INSÓ SA hae ERES UK Oe Rendtstu eta saves ees ee bees 8,571 585, 721 
PBS A A IHR Dex qme vae Excuse x E esas 7,608 262, 218 
j|. ME Tre oa es cae rre 4, 940 948, 936 
|j. m MR —-—————P——— m wr 5,606 | 802,932 
Y — Pr E € Mn IEEE NS 4, 795 249, 767 
[PME —————eee A ie eat 2,054 | 180,108 
December 31— 
BOS iets hoes e ueste ao EU NOM RO OVES Rs eve aus ouis axes Sua Aq esu 9, 162 185, 620 
A A datus me i d D 11, 329 319, 977 
SSS). acu cots Ir et 12, 080 170, 794 
pss Gas Ea esd nies ie haw wine See See eet hte sec mews ara sa 19, 580 140, 781 
1800 NONI SRM he eae ai daw 9, 740 154, 570 
A A A A AN A 42, 659 
A O Ehe A E oe: 115, 203 $6, 556 20, 677 45, 969 
jit A ————— RÀ 265 21 16, 479 41,275 
D NAME -—-———————À 27, 754 530 11, 816 28, 195 
A A I T E UAI I ERU. 64, 398 899 9, 953 40, 407 
180 ———————— —Ó— — — M 14, 855 267 9, 800 48, 521 
18907 cag 5 a aa a EES aa SES VEESE S rad 41, 643 886 11,459 122, 651 
1898 a 96, 899 3, 417 11,211 | 122,021 
1800 O A 167, 954 6, 932 8,824 | 165,667 
TOU es cA E A ed UL UTIMS 155, 670 6, 379 24,257 | 128,090 


Year ending— 


June 30, 1885................ 


December 31— 


2,442,014 | 111,190 


Imports of zinc oxide from 1885 to 1900. 


Year ending— 


2, 233, 128 98, 566 1893 AA 
8, 526, 289 79, 788 1895 A tea cadets 
4,961,080 | 123,216 1896 c" 
1, 401, 342 51, 985 pr 
2, 686, 861 66, 240 1898 1. ast aehesese rcu 
2,631,458 | 102,298 J899 A cre asaka 
2,839,351 | 128,140 1900: 5. eet uci eee 


Pounds. | Pounds. 

3, 900, 749 254, 807 
3,371, 292 59, 291 
4,546, 049 129, 343 
4,572,781 311, 023 
5, 564, 763 502, 357 
3, 342, 235 27, 050 
3, 012, 709 41, 699 
2, 618, 808 38, 705 


ZINC. 


Since 1864 the exports have been as follows: 


Exports of zinc and zinc ore of domestic production from 1864 to 1900. 
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Ore or oxide. 


Plates, sheets, pigs, 
or bars. 


Value of 


manufac- 


tures. 


ee.n.oen..o...n.o 


Year ending— 
Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. 
June 30— Cut. Pounds. 
A i cosets 14, 810 | $116, 431 95,738 | $12, 269 
E RI ERA 99,371 | 114,149 184,183 | 22,740 
1868 4.5! Deseo a 4,485 | 25,091 140,798 | 13,290 
|. PPM 3,676 | 32,041 312,927 | 30,587 
E aoo cese Dish anaes 8,944 | 74,706 | 1,022,699 | 68,214 
|o E EEE E ELETE D P A A VIERA 
Lv ERROR 15,286 | 81,487 110,157 | 10,672 
T) NER NEU 9,621 | 48,292 76, 380 7,823 
aci 3,686 | 20,880 62, 919 5,726 
E A aceon aed 234 2, 304 73, 953 4, 656 
Asia 2,550 | 20,037 43,566 3, 612 
A Deseret aded 3,083 | 20,659 38, 090 4, 245 
as 10,178 | 66,259 134,542 | 11,651 
Wi ia 6,428 | 34,468 | 1,419,922 | 115,122 
STB NOTTE D 16,050 | 83,881 | 2,545,320 | 216,580 
E WERT Dc 10,660 | 40,399 | 2,132,949 | 170,654 
PASO oe eco alie E E TSE 13,024 | 42,036 | 1,368,302 | 119, 264 
E A mu recie ae 11,390 | 16,405 | 1,491,786 | 132,805 
1882 ......... A OS. 10,904 | 13,786 | 1,489,552 | 124,638 
E AA 3,045 | 11,509 852,333 | 70,981 
A E ET 4,780 | 16,685 126, 043 9,576 
O TEE 6,840 | 22,824 101, 685 7,270 
December 31— 

A PEU: 26,620 | 49,455 917,229 | 75,192 
y A O 4,700 | 17,286 | 136,670 | 9,017 
E A a MH 4,560 | 18,084 62, 234 4,270 
|. CRT 26,760 | 73,802. 879,785 44,049 
D mee 77,360 | 195,113 | 3,205,584 | 126,291 
A — M 115,820 | 149,435 | 4,294,656 ¡ 278,182 
jr RETINET 18,380 | 41,186 | 12,494,335 | 669, 549 
Do A DIR 980 1,271 | 7,446,934 | 418,673 
TRON M c TREE 5 | 8,607,050 | 144,074 
I PERSA 480 1,008 | 3,060,805 | 153,175 
O sr DIDS: 41,500 | 47,408 | 20, 260, 169 |1,013, 620 
180]. oc sone A maa Rr 165,200 | 211,350 | 28, 490, 662 |1, 356, 538 
INUB Eod os uc O toe 210,400 | 299,870 ' 20,998, 413 |1, 033, 959 
1800 —— HEEC—— 508,940 | 725, 944 | 13,509,316 ; 742,521 
1900 5 cit ore dean ee S aia 751,100 |1, 133, 668 2, 217,693 


44, 820, 915 | 


An analysis of the exports of metal and of ore during the years 
1899 and 1900 by ports of shipment and by countries of destination is 


of interest. 
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Exports of zinc ore by customs districts during 1899 and 1900. 


1899. 1900. 
Customs district. 


Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. 


| Long tons Long tons. 

INGOWOY OF A ces exe EN PEREURE bee Det etme thet 14,075 | $100, 159 15, 187 $445, 622 
Philadel PAN. A ieee ML 3,760 | 109, 750 10, 209 300, 850 
Gilveslof ic balan ede na E eur beu ie | 5,847 | 197,840 | 2,273 70, 844 
NEW Orleans 00 same vedo ie AA AS qul duas 439 15, 365 9, 150 294, 684 
Newport NOWS is Sat ees reden s | 22 A ede PES 
Puget Soúna cocco eroi hec dara Tod E | 54 Ns DA redis ede 
Detroit A see ieee cea eee tie unos P or a AO 349 10, 300 
SA IA ERROR ek: Yaw nla eC cato ire eed tua err LEE 364 10, 718 
All other districts ...................... TTE CMT rr ane eens MN PE 23 650 

TOI A o dor acea MON SR AC DU PAR A 24,197 | 725,944 37, 555 1, 133, 663 


Two important groups may be distinguished, that of the Atlantic 
coast ports, from which the high-grade ores of New Jersey are shipped, 
and that of the Gulf ports, from which zinc ore, mined in the Joplin 
Galena district and in Colorado, is forwarded to foreign smelters. 
Both groups display an important increase in 1900. 

The following table shows the destination of the ore exports: 


Exports of zinc ore by countries during 1899 and 1900. 


1899. 1900. 

Country. SS ON AR 

Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. ¡ Value. 

Long tons. Long tons 

Belgiim S55 LR 5,636 | $189,672 11, 280 $361, 323 
Netherlands A A O ENT 18,047 | 516,724 25,375 745, 750 
NA A AN 10 OOO eT 
United Kingdom 4d pes ReuelcreSer9 zer. Wenfes 450 16, 929 161 4, 830 
CBUROdÉ A d E. Lee 54 2, 280 736 21, 663 
MOXICO cs Lie dede A A A E ctas 3 97 
TOM cnet ad da dao cias 24,197 | 725,944 37,555 | 1,133, 663 


It will be observed by a comparison of these figures with those pre- 
sented in the table of exports of ore by customs districts that practically 
all the ore exported from Atlantic ports went to the Netherlands, of 
course in transit to Germany and Belgium, and that the ore shipped 
from Gulf ports went to Belgium. 

The exports of spelter by customs districts and by countries of 
destination are exhibited in the following tables: 
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Exports of zinc by customs districts during 1899 and 1900. , 

1899. 1900. 
Customs district. AS — aa 

Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. Value. 
Pounda. | Pounds. 

NOW YOrK AA seuss rMERUOPAMOIEAT EQUUM E DER RE 939,462 | $61,435 | 1,897,004 $109, 910 
Philadelphii oui ceed poets E o A T levee ees 5,017 315 
Norfolk and Newport News ...... ux ve b n rh il dn nnn ER ER Re 768, 213 45, 593 
Baltimore <2 es a ds cee PERI De M Ned ea ati ehde ca F | n E 2, 354, 186 121, 113 
GIL VestOll is ti EPQNEeS gue pu tu soam eus 5,466,725 | 318,192 | 19,761, 628 1,011, 694 
NEW Orleans <a eee ees 6,624,532 | 336,591 | 17,918,915 834, 157 
Detroltosss asis o is de 302, 390 16, 176 317, 972 16, 945 
Hüron 2o 2.62 pescado es AER ERU E NI NM pm Ed en 148, 375 8, 280 416, 447 19, 114 
All other districts viscosa 27, 832 1,944 | 1,363,195 58, 552 
GUA waco a a abaiemes sede 13,509, 316 | 742, 621 | 44,802,577 | 2,217,693 


Nearly all of the zinc exported from Atlantic ports is the high- 
grade spelter of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, as is shown 
by the valuations. The Western spelter is shipped via Gulf ports, a 
small quantity going via Detroit and Huron to the Canadian market. 

The destination of the exports of zinc is shown in the following 
table: 

Exports of zinc, by countries, during the calendar years 1899 and 1900. 


1899. 1900. 
Country. SS ms A rra Mr LIE ipa 
Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. 
Pounds. Pounds 

BORM A As 226,500 | $11,325 | 4,195, 509 $189, 838 
A yee ease ies E T oe ee 932, 166 46,858 | 5,712,129 279, 215 
o eee een cae awa LER pU E AE 12, 249 702 65, 669 3, 543 
Netheiands: secere A 12, 560 806 615, 003 31,723 
Russia, Baltic and White Sea8...................... ees. 224, 000 IEEE AAA 
United Kingdom...............000 cc ceecceeceeeeee scenes 11,541,072 | 636,636 | 33,378,240 | 1,669,950 
CAMARA ad 458, 140 24, 978 746, 744 36, 524 
All other countries ....:...odaeduco e ERR xa E ERESEREETE 102, 629 7,776 89, 283 6, 600 
Total.2::23 sara e li ce See es 13,509,316 | 742,521 | 44,802,577 | 2,217,693 


The United Kingdom takes the bulk of our spelter, being at all times 
the heaviest consumer of foreign zinc. 


PRICES. . 


In January the market opened easy, under the influence of pressure 
of spelter in second hands, the price being 4.50 cents. After relief 
had come values rose to 4.70 to 4.75 cents, the fact that smelters were 
holding meetings aiding the movement. February, however, brought 
some weakness and somewhat irregular fluctuations, due to the pur- 
chases for export and their sympathetic effect upon the European 
markets, the price touching 4.55 cents. Additional purchases for 
Europe early in March relieved our markets and caused a recovery to 
4.50 cents. Again a decline followed, checked by additional exports. 
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The dullness early in April showed a disposition to pass away when 
the staggering blow to the iron industry by the heavy drop in the 
prices of wire in the middle of the month put a stop to all trading in 
spelter. May was exceedingly dull, the closing of the La Salle works 
through a strike having no strengthening effect on the market. The 
condition of the industry again induced unsuccessful efforts to bring 
the smelters together, but the decline would not be stayed and prices 
receded to 4.15 cents, New York. July brought a slight hardening, 
followed by renewed weakness, which threatened labor troubles at 
La Harpe only temporarily dispelled. August was a dull month, the 
price falling off steadily. Efforts to consolidate the zinc-smelting 
interests continued, and in September options had been secured on 
all but two of the Western plants. The approaching Presidential 
election caused general apathy in the spelter trade, but in October 
purchasing on quite a large scale developed, which, in the first part of 
November, became general, and lifted prices to 4.30 cents, New York. 
Europe, however, did not respond, and values crumbled during 
December, returning close to the old basis of 4 cents, New York, for 
good Western brands. 
The following table summarizes the prices of spelter since 1875: 


Price of common Western spelter in New York City, 1875 to 1900. 
[Cents per pound; figures in parentheses are combination prices.] 


February. March. April. 


—————— O A | ———————— |. ——— | ————————————— | —————————— 


6.67 6.25 6. 50 6.20 (7) 6.50 
(7.75) 7.50 (7.75) 7.62 (8) 7.60 
6. 62 6. 50 6.50 6.37 6.87 6.25 
5. 62 5.25 5. 62 5.25 5. 25 5 

4.62 4.40 4.62 4.37 4.75 4.25 
6.75 6.37 6.75 6. 50 6.50 6.12 
5.25 5.12 5 4.87 5.12 4. 75 
5.75 5.62 5. 62 5.97 5. 50 5.25 
4. 62 4.50 4.75 4. 62 4.75 4. 60 
4.40 4.25 4. 60 4.40 4.65 4.50 
4.30 4.25 4.30 4.12 4.30 4.12 
4.55 4.30 4.60 4.50 4.60 4.50 
4.60 4.40 4.60 4.40 4.65 4.45 
5. 35 5.25 5.25 4.87 4.87 4.60 
5 4.90 4.87 4.70 4. 65 4.65 
5. 85 4.20 5.20 5 5 4.90 
5.25 5 5.10 5 5.10 4.90 
4.60 4.55 4.60 4.50 4.80 4.60 
4.30 4.25 4.25 4.20 4.50 4.30 
4 3. 60 3. 85 3. 80 3.75 3.50 
3. 20 3.10 3. 20 3.15 3. 80 3.25 
4.15 4 4.15 4.10 4.20 4. 05 
4.10 4 4.15 4.10 4.15 4.10 
4.10 3. 90 4.25 4.15 4.30 4.15 
6.50 5.70 6. 50 6.25 6.80 6.20 
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Price of common Western spelter in New York City, 1875 to 1900—Continued. 


May. June. July. August. 
Year. SL | 
Highest. | Lowest. | Highest. | Lowest. | Highest. | Lowest. | Highest. | Lowest. 
Dit (7. 25) 7.15 (7. 25) 7.15 (7. 35) 7.25 (7.25) 7.10 
Mr (8) 7.75 (8) 7.25 7.25 7.12 7.26 7 
1877 ce eh eects 6.25 6 6.12 5. 87 5. 87 5.62 5.90 5.80 
1878 ERES 5 4. 62 4.62 4.25 4.75 4.50 4.87 4.50 
1879 ............ eese 4. 50 4. 25 4.37 4,12 4.75 4.37 5. 62 4.80 
AS 6 4. 62 5.50 5.12 5 4.87 5. 25 4.87 
1881.0: eese 5 4.87 5 4. 75 5 4.75 5.12 5 
1882 ene Se 5.62 | 5.25 5.87 5.25 5.37 5.12 5.50 5.12 
1883. rt eccdy 4. 76 4.50 4.62 4.97 4.50 4. 30 4. 40 4. 80 
1884 ..........- cesse 4.60 ; 4. 45 4. 60 4. 45 4.55 4.45 4.62 4.62 
IL. NM 4. 25 4.10 4.10 4 4. 40 4.10 4. 60 4. 40 
1886 ............ ses 4. 60 4. 40 4. 40 4. 35 4. 40 4.30 4. 40 4. 30 
1887 ............- eee 4. 65 4. 45 4. 65 4.50 4.50 4. 50 4. 60 4.55 
E esheets 4.65 4. 60 4. 60 4.50 4. 55 4.50 4.87 1.50 
1889 MERE 4. 85 4. 62 5 5 5.10 5 5.20 5.15 
1890 RM 5. 45 5 5. 60 5.35 5. 60 5. 40 5. 55 5. 40 
1801 inicia 4.90 4.85 5. 10. 4.90 5.10 5. 05 5.10 5 
1892 as 4.90 4.80 4.90 4.80 4.85 4.70 4.70 4.65 
AN 4. 40 4.20 4. 25 4.15 4.15 3. 90 3. 90 3.55 
E Cee en ener eee 8. 55 8. 45 3.50 3. 40 3. 50 3. 45 3. 45 8. 40 
1805. 2 ee de: 8. 65 3. 30 3.75 3.30 3.85 3.70 4.20 4 
ista 4.15 4 4.15 4 4.10 3. 90 3. 90 3. 65 
1800. A 4.20 4.10 4.25 4.15 4.30 4. 20 4.35 4. 25 
A . 4.30 4.10 5.15 4.30 4.80 4. 45 4.75 4.45 
1899 durado ico 7 6.75 6.75 6.15 6.25 6 6 5. 30 
1900 tas 4.55 | 4.50 4.40 4.15 4.25 4.15 4.15 4.10 
September. October. November. || September | October | November. | December — December. 

ee Highest. | Lowest. Highest. Lowest. Highest.| Lowest. | Highest. | Lowest. 
TIN EM (7.25) 7.10 (7.40) 7.15 (7.40) 7.15 (7. 40) 7.15 
y 1 cue sewn. 7.12 6. 80 6.75 6. 62 6. 62 6.37 6.50 6.87 
ITI coo erds 5.87 5.76 5.90 5.70 5. 87 5. 62 5.75 5. 50 
1878 AA 4.87 4.75 4.82 4.50 4. 75 4.50 4.37 4.25 
1879 eeccutncuyesdven 6 5. 62 6.37 6 6.25 5.87 6.25 6 
das rico 5.12 4.75 5 4.87 4.90 4.65 4.75 4.65 
TSO) eS 5.25 5 5.37 5.25 5.87 5.50 6 5.87 
1882 E 5.37 5.12 5.37 5.12 5.12 4. 87 4.87 4.50 
1 MERERETUR 4. 60 4.40 4.45 4.35 4.40 4. 37 4.37 4.35 
A 4.62 | 4.50 4.55 4.40 4.40 4. 80 4.25 4 
1885 RARE 4.62 | 4.50 4.62 4.50 4.60 4.45, — 4.60 4. 45 
1886 .............---- 4. 40 4. 25 4. 30 4. 25 4. 30 4.25 4.50 4. 35 
Ida 4.65 4.60 4.65 4.50 4.80 4.52 5.87 5 
1888... 000000000000 5.12 4.75 5.12 4.87 5.12 4.87 5.12 4.87 
1889 PO EE 5.15 5.10 5.15 5.10 5.25 5.05 , 5.35 5.30 
1890 riscos 5.65 ne 6 5.65 6.10 5.90 | 6 5. 90 
1801 AAA 5 4.85 5.15 4. 95 4.90 4.75 4.65 
1892 ...............-- 4. 65 4.50 4.50 4.35 4.40 4.35 4.40 4.35 
[.' MNT MERE 3.75 8.65 3.70 3. 55 3. 85 3. 60 3. 80 3.70 
E A 3. 50 3. 40 3.50 3.37 3. 40 3.35 3. 35 8.25 
1895 ...........eeeese 4.35 4.15 4.20 3. 90 3. 80 3.45 3.50 3.40 
aa 3.70 8. 60 3.75 3. 65 4.25 3.75 4.25 4.15 
1807 A 4.35 4.25 4.30 4.15 4.25 | 3.90 3. 90 3.75 
O 4.82) 4.70 5.15 4.824 5.25 5.15 5. 30 4.90 
j|. E 5.75 5.20 5.50 5.15 5 4.50 4. 70 4. 55 
1900 o ooo cl | 4. 10 4. 05 4.15 4. 05 4.30 4.10 4.25 4.05 
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THE WORLD'S PRODUCTION. 


Messrs. Henry R. Merton & Co., Limited, of London, on the basis 
of detailed reports, make the production of speiter in Europe as fol- 
lows: 

Production of zine in Europe from 1894 to 1900. 


[Long tons. ] 


1806. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900. 


i 
Country or district. 1894. | 1895. | 


172, 135 | 179,730 1 184,455 | 188,815 | 189,955 156, 320 
94, 015 95, 875 94, 045 97, 670 98, 590 100, 705 


23, 550 27, 940 31,715 29, 830 


Rhine, Belgium, and Holland.) 152, 420 
toi 91, 145 
Great Britain. ..... -000000000 | 32,065 | 29,495 ; 24.890 


| 
AUSTR... A Ru rPXER ees 8, 580 8,355 | 9,255 “8, 185 | 7,115 7,190 6,975 
France and Spain ............. 21,245 | 22,895 25, 450 32, 120 32,135 32, 955 30, 620 
Polünd «2 dd 5,015 | 4,9600 ` 6, 165 5, 760 | 5,575 6, 225 5,875 
Total Aa 310, 470 331,855 | 344,350 348, 115 | 359, 250 366, 630 360, 325 
United States........ ds 07,257 103, 061 115, 224 110, 612 


80,076 | 72.767 | 89,268 


Total world's production.| 377,727 


41,931: 417, 122 137, 983 | 462,311 | 481, 854 470, 937 


United States perccntaze of 
world's produetion.......... 17,8 


23.9 23.5 


19. 4 | 17.4 20. 4 | d.d 


Sea oy q - A <- ey 


The large producers of spelter in Europe are the following, with 
the product named, in long tons: Vicille- Montagne, 68,815 tons, Stol- 
berg Company, 17,975 tons, and Société Prayon, 10,600 tons, in the 
Rhine-Belgian district—Schlesische Actien-Gesellschaft, 26,920 tons; 
G. von Giesche's Erben, 24,430 tons; Fürst Hohenlohe, 22,200 tons; 
and Graf H. Henckel von Donnersmarck, 15,860 tons, in Silesia, and 
the Société Asturienne, 23,300 tons, in Spain and France. 

The condition of the zinc industry of Europe is well reflected in the 
annual report of the Société Anonyme des Mines et Fonderies de Zinc 
de la Vieille-Montagne, of Angleur, Belgium, which produces more 
than one-sixth of all the spelter made in Europe. The general man- 
ager, Saint-Paul de Sincay, calls attention to two striking develop- 
ments of the year 190U—that of the increase in the importations of 
American spelter and that of the extraordinary rise in the price of coal 
in Belgium. 

On the former point he says: ** The importations of American spelter 
were, on an average, 5,200 metric tons per annum during the last ten 
years, and 9,000 tons per annum during the last four years, while in 
1900 they reached 20,326 metric tons. This is the cause of the stocks 
which depress values and of the uneasivess in the European markets. 
Let it be hoped that the steps teken by tie European smelters to reach 
an agreement similar to that waich has governed the production for 
ten years may lead to success some day, and that the American smelters 
will make such arrangements possible by meeting our views with con- 
fidence. 
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** It has been sufficiently proven by the statistics that’ both markets 
are absolutely interdependent, and that a decline in the European 
market can not be started without inconvenience to the American 
market. 

‘Thanks to the relations marked by courtesy and friendship created 
during his recent voyage to the United States, and thanks to the con- 
viction secured that it is possible to treat with serious and enlightened 
parties, the general manager hopes to follow out the negotiations whose 
aim it is to guard the general interests of the industry." 

On the second point—the high price of coal—the following figures 
are submitted. During 1896 the consumption of all the plants was 
430,491 tons, which, at an average price of 10.52 francs per ton, cost 
4,529,087 francs. In 1900 the consumption was 494,945 tons, which, at 
an average price of 17.11 francs, cost 8,469,377 francs. The increase 
in the cost of coal over 1899 was 2,055,211 francs, while the total share 
capital is only 9,000,000 francs. The Belgian plants suffered most. 
From 1896 to 1900, the average cost of coal at the smelter rose from 
9.96 francs to 18.19 francs per metric ton. At the German works of 
the company the increase was from 10.13 francs to 12.41 francs, while 
at the French plant it advanced from 9.62 francs to 11.63 francs. It 
appears that some of the contracts for coal renewed at the end of 1900 
were even on the basis of 22 francs, or $4.25 per metric ton. 

The average price of spelter was 503.20 francs per ton in 1900, as 
compared with 616.50 francs in 1899. The Vieille-Montagne Company 
produced 69,846 tons of spelter, the sheet mills making 66,122 tons, 
while the zinc-white plants made 9,111 tons. 

The annual report shows that there were distributed in dividends 
3,375,000 francs; there were paid in the form of bonus to the manage- 
ment 427,890 francs, and to the directors 106,972 francs. | 

The.Escombrera-Bley berg Company, which has mines in Spain and 
smelting plants in that country and in Belgium, in the vear 1900 pro- 
duced 4,992 tons of spelter, 313 tons of zinc dust, 8,304 tons of lead, 
and 10,402 kilograms of silver. The gross profit was 1,695,085 francs, 
out of which were paid 50 franes per share, or 1,000,000 francs, in 
dividends. In the previous year the gross profits were 493,662 francs 


larger. 
ZINC WHITE. 


The production of zinc white from the ore increased from 40,146 
short tons in 1899 to 48,840 short tons in 1900. 


ALUMINUM AND BAUXITE. 


By JosePH Hype Pratt. 


ALUMINUM. 


PRODUCTION. 


The entire production of aluminum in the United States is by the 
Pittsburg Reduction Company, which controls the Hall patents in the 
United States, and it is all obtained from the mineral bauxite. Although 
the demand for aluminum is greater than the supply, this is one of the 
exceptional cases where the price has not been increased, but, on the 
contrary, there has been a slight reduction. The production in 1900 
was about 6,000,000 pounds, as compared with 5,200,000 in 1899, this 
increase being due to the enlargement of the plant of the Pittsburg 
Reduction Company. In the following table is shown the production 
of aluminum in the United States for each year since the beginning 
of the industry in 1883. 


Production of aluminum in the United States from 1888 to 1900. 


Year. Quantity. Year. Quantity. 

| Pounds. Pounds 
A MI E ERR: TN 333, 629 
Od MIENNE | 150 || 1894 0.0.0... cece eceeccecccececccceces 550, 000 
A | 283 | 1896 ........ccececccacecceccccecesence ' 920,000 
AA $0005 | A A ` 1,800,000 
A A | 18,000 || 1897 aan tias | 4,000, 000 
TABS MM HUM PRORA E T ON, | 19,00 | 1898... cerent | 5,200,000 
ISRO Coss A oat G7 AGS 1890 A Edessa DOS equ dus 5, 200, 000 
I A ER ILS A A 01,991:1 A A 6, 000, 000 
1891........- een n 150, 000 e A eiesE iced ! 24,062,779 
AS: 259, 885 
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IMPORTS. 


In the first table below are given the amounts and value of the 
aluminum imported into the United States from 1870 ta 1890, and in 
the second table are given the value and amounts of crude and manu- 
factured aluminum which has been imported from 1891 to 1900. 


Aluminum imported and entered for consumption in the United States from 1870 to 1890. 


Year ending— Quantity. | Value. Year ending— Quantity.| Value. 


June 30— Pounds June 30— Pounds 
A A $98 ASSL PREET OSEN ED 517.10 $6,071 
1:7, A outs E | OR 341 A ne ee 566. 50 6, 450 
A A A TE |; See ee 426. 25 5, 070 
EN: 2. 00 2 A A 596. 00 8, 416 
1674 A | 683.00 | — 2,125 1885 50e onse soot 439. 00 4, 736 
jr] tdo ' 484.00, 1,855 || Dec. 31— 

IT RR ! 139.00; 1,412 Ios iaa de 452. 10 5, 369 
T CPP | 131.00 1,551 a cosida 1, 260. 00 12, 119 
ice 251.00 | 2,978 Pd o EN, 1, 348. 58 14, 086 
ici 284. 44 3, 423 IBBO. da 998. 00 4,840 
1980 eri 340.75 4, 042 1890............- essere 2, 051. 00 7,062 


Imports of crude and manufactured aluminun from 1891 to 1900. 


Crude. Le. — o D 
Calendar year, =} Mese] Total 

Quantity: Value. 100. Value. |Quantity.| Value. 

D | Pounds. | Pounds 
o eh cose fone 3,922 | $6,266 | 10,033 | $1,185 |..........]........ $1,161 | $5,562 
1892 .....-ceceeececececeeee : 43 61 | 11,540| 1,202 |..........l........ 1,036 | 2,289 
E eee Stn ete ' 7,816 | 4,683 | 18,700 | 1,908 |..........l........ 1,679 8, 265 
A nan l 5,806 | 2,514 | 10,780 | 1,210 |..........]........ 386 4,110 
TN ences | 25294| 7,814] 6,610| el... aaan 1,841 | 10,301 
NA | 698;  591| 4,657}  853]|................ 2,3865 | 3,479 
1897 .... esses serene | 1,822 | 1,082 | 4,260 | 368| 4,424 | $3,058 221 | 4729 
A 60 30 2, 000 174 | 18,442 | 8,991 4,675 | 13,870 
e rr dd 58,622 | 9,425 698 | 112| 4,254 | 2,418 5,803 | 17,253 
1000 EE bea 256,559 | 44,455 | 1,103 | 102] 4,264] 2,770 8,111 | 50,444 
BAUXITE. 


Until last year there was a constant increase in the production of 
bauxite from the time this mineral first began to be mined in 1889, 
with the exception of 1893, when the amount produced dropped off 
slightly. In 1900 there were produced 23,184 long tons of bauxite, 
valued at $89,676, as compared with 35,280 long tons, valued at$125,598, 
in 1899, indicating a decrease in 1900 of 12,096 long tons in amount 
and of $35,922 in value. 

The production of bauxite was confined to Georgia and Alabama 
until 1899, when Arkansas became one of the producing States. In 
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the following table there is given the production and value of bauxite 
for each year since 1889: 


Production of bauxite in the United States from 1889 to 1900, by States. 


Calendar year. . Georgia. ' Alabama. | Arkansas. | Total. Value. 
Long tons. | Long tons. | Long tons. | Long tons. 
A E AN: | res EA REPRE 728 $2, 366 
1800: A a rado hae dau Lr LN I BÉ A EEE ane 1, 844 6,012 
IB9I..2: eR A s 3, 301 292 A 3, 593 11,675 
E A O A 5, 110 5, 408 |............ 10,518 34, 183 
189 A O 2, 415 6,764 lisacricin 9,179 29, 507 
po A A n 2, 050 9,016 |. 25a e ER 11, 066 85, 818 
bs pec 3,756 13,318 licrciniiiato 17, 069 44, 000 
1896 AAA O Pree ia 7,313 11,051 |; s 18, 364 47, 338 
a e ld 7,507 13,083 |............ 20, 590 57,652 
1808. :2.:5:24 9325 p EDS e ARR eT ELI lees aaa A mre epe eei 25, 149 75,437 
jo MM NTC mH 15, 736 14, 499 5,045 35, 280 125, 598 
pom PPP ab w 739 3,445 23, 184 89, 676 
a Included with Alabama. b Includes Georgia. 


The foregoing figures for 1900 differ slightly from the statement of 
shipments compiled by Mr. William G. Neilson, president of the 
Republic Mining and Manufacturing Company. Mr. Neilson’s figures 
show the shipments from the Georgia-Alabama district to have been 
19,841 long tons, with 3,565 tons from Arkansas. 
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PLATINUM. 


PRODUCTION. 


The platinum produced in the United States during 1900 was all 
obtained from gold placer deposits, chiefly those in Trinity and Shasta 
counties, Cal., and amounted to 400 ounces, valued at $2,500. Ever 
since this metal began to be found in the gold placer deposits of 
California miners and prospectors have hoped to obtain it in quantity, 
but thus far it has been obtained only as a secondary product in gold 
mining. Since 1880, the first year in which a record was obtained, the 
largest amount of platinum produced in one year was in 1890, when 
600 ounces, valued at $2,500, were produced. In 1898, although only 
225 ounces were produced, they were valued at $3,375. This variation 
in the value is due to the quality of the crude grains of platinum. 

The demand that arose during 1898 for the metal osmium, which was 
wanted for the manufacture of a new incandescent light, led to a thor- 
ough examination by Dr. David T. Day of the localities where plat- 
inum had been found or was reported to occur, this being done 
principally to determine whether the metal desired was contained in 
the crude platinum found in these localities. During this investiga- 
tion samples of heavy sand were examined from placer mines in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, and Alaska. As a 
result of this examination, platinum has been shown to occur in minute 
quantities at many of the placer mines in California and Oregon, and 
at a few places in Idaho, Montana, and Alaska. It was only in the 
placer deposits in Plumas, Shasta, Trinity, and Siskiyou counties, Cal., 
that the metal was found in quantity. 

It is a noteworthy fact that chromite is nearly always found associ- 
ated with the platinum, and that in many of the mountain ranges in 
which the streams have their head there are extensive serpentine 
formations which contain chromite. Wherever platinum has been 
found in place it has been associated with chromite and disseminated 
through a basic magnesian rock of which serpentine is a common 
alteration product. It is not unreasonable to suppose that platinum 
will be found in California and Oregon “in situ” associated with chro- 
mite in the basic magnesian formations of these States. Again, it is 
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not improbable that platinum will be found in the eastern part of the 
United States in the basic magnesian rock peridotite, which occurs 
extensively developed in North Carolina, Georgia, Pennsylvania, and 
Maryland, and which has in nearly all cases chromite associated with 
it. Platinum in the form of sperrylite, a platinum arsenide, has been 
found in minute quantities at several places in the placers of Cowee 
Valley and Mason Valley, Macon County, N. C. There is, however, 
no authenticated record of any native platinum having been found in 
these States. Platinum was recently reported to have been found in 
the mines of the gold placer deposits at Esmeraldas, Ecuador. An 
analysis of this platinum showed the presence of 1.54 per cent of 
osmiridium. 

As is seen from the following table, which shows the production of 
platinum in the United States since 1880, there has been but little 
added to the world’s production of this metal: 


Production of platimon in the United States since 1880. 


Y ear. Quantity. Value. a || Year. Quantity.’ Value. a 
2 Vaf. ME: AN —Q—— AAN € ———À— A «——:—— ANA 
| Ounces. Ounces. 
TARO eit i Maec auos | 100 $400 || 1891............ Lesser ness 100 $500 
E EEEE E ' 100 400 | 1892. aaae S 80 550 
A a T ÀÀ | 200 600 || A eects pipe ts 75 517 
DBRS EP | 200 VIVE BIOS MM NR 100 600 
pri ——— id | 150 A50 O ct coum arowescaees 150 900 
1885. 15 ceste taret Dus 250 EA AAA 163 914 
id jet | 50 100 |) 1897....0.... 00 eee eee eee ee 150 900 
GTi dns RR ERR. | 448 1,888 SB MN 225 3,375 
JL. O E SPERM | 500 2,000 [| 1899............. eee eee eee : 300 1, 800 
D o PTS | 500 2,000 || OUO A 400 2, 500 
ju CR RES | 600 2, 500 


a'The chief variations in price have been due to the quality of the erude grains. 


QUICKSILVER. 


PRODUCTION. 


The total amount of quicksilver produced in the United States in 
1900 amounted to 28,317 flasks of 764 pounds, valued at $1,302,586, 
as compared with 30,454 flasks, valued at $1,452,745, in 1899. In 
1899 there was a steady advance in the price of quicksilver, in both 
the domestic and the export trade. January, 1900, opened with 
the price still advanced, having reached $52 per flask for domestic 
delivery and $47.50 for export. There was no advance over this in 
1900, and in May the price began to decline and continued to do so 
steadily until December, when the quotations were $48 for domestic 
delivery and $45 for export. The average prices for the year were 
$50.05 for domestic and $46.38 for export, and these are the highest 
average prices obtained for quicksilver since 1890. These quotations 
are for the metal at San Francisco. 

The production of quicksilver in the United States since 1880 is 
given in the following table, and the total production up to 1899, with 
the exception of 65 flasks from Oregon in 1887, was from California. 
The 1899 production represents 1,000 flasks from Texas, and in the 
1900 are included 1,800 flasks from Texas and 200 flasks reported 
from Oregon. 


Amount and value of quicksilver produced in the United States from 1880 to 1900. 


[Flasks of 763 pounds, net.] 


Year. Amount. Value. Year. Amount. Value. 
A ez E 59,996 | $1,797,780 | 180 22, 904 $1, 0:36, 386 
A ete ol ee oe 60, 851 1,701,019 | 1802. a br 27,993 1, 245, 689 
IRS2.. iaaea l AR Idee 52, 732 1,487,049 | 18030. neo EET EP RR 30, 161 1,108,527 
MASS A wet ben E 46, 725 1,253,632 E AAA eee 30, 416 9:34, 000 
j|] —— E 31,913 936.327 11-8 ra 36, 104 1, 337, 131 
o Les e rwv O 82073 797,159 ROO I osos eaqui seridRwI 30, 765 1, 075, 449 
Ia es 29, 981 1,060,000 1107 att 26, 648 993, 445 
IBBT Do IUS REEL ees 33, 825 1,429,000 || AA 31,092 1, 18S, 627 
LESS IPTE € 33, 250 1,413, A AAA DEREN EN 30, 454 1, 452, 745 
! 1.) PORUM P E 26, 484 1,190,500 || 1900.12: 5:294 es 28,317 1, 302, 586 
ijs coi cda 22, 926 1,203, 615 


As California has produced nearly all the quicksilver obtained in 
the United States, a table is given below showing the total product 
in that State from 1850 to 1900. In the half century covered by 
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this table the grand total of production has amounted to 1,857,339 
flasks of 764 pounds net, which makes an average of 36,418 flasks per 
year. Of this amount one mine, the New Almaden, in Santa Clara 
County, Cal., has produced a little over 50 per cent. The greatest 
activity in the quicksilver mines of California was from 1875 to 1882, 
when there was produced an average of 64,000 flasks per year. Since 
1882 the production has averaged only a little more than 30,000 flasks 
per year. | 
Total product of quicksilver in California from 1850 to 1900. 
[Flasks of 764 pounds, net.] 


Year. Poe Year. Prue: Year. poe 
1850...... esee 7,723 || 1868................. 47,728 | 1886...... csse 29, 981 
1851...... cesses 27,779 || 1869................. 83,811 || 1887................. a 33, 825 
1852... esses 20,000 || 1870............-.- 30,077 || 1888................. 83, 250 
1853... cesses 22,284 | 1871....... eee 81,686 | 1889................. 26, 464 
e E 80,004 || 1872................. 81,621 || 1890................. 22, 926 
1855.0... -.2cececeeee 33,000 || 1878..........2..2.0- 27,642 || 1891......... sisse 22, 904 
T RE 30,000 || 1874................. 27,766 | 1892............ 27,993 
1857... eene 28,204 || 1875................. 50,950 || 1893................. 30, 164 
1868... 31,000 || 1876................. 72,716 || 189................. 80, 416 
TN 13,000 || 1877................. 79,395 || 1895................. 36,067 
1880....... eese 10,000 |] 1878................. ^ 68,880 || 1896........ ss 30, 765 
1861........ eene 35,000 || 1879........... 73,684 || 1897... 26,691 
1882........ cesses 42,000 || 1880................. 59,926 || 1898................. 81, 092 
1869... senses 40,591 || 1881................. 60,851 || 1899................. 29, 454 
TT MEAM: 47,489 || 1882..........-.-.- 52,732 || 1900................. 26, 317 
1865.......2ceeeeeeee- 58,000 || 1883................. 46, 725 
1 ARE 46,550 || 1884.........-.-0.00. 31,918 pao 1307, 599 
1867........ eese 47,000 || 1885................. 32, 073 


aIncludes 65 flasks from Oregon. 


The production of quicksilver in California for 1900 is given below 
by counties, permission to publish the production by mines having 
been withheld: 


Production of quicksilver in California in 1900, by counties. 


[Flasks of 76} pounds, net.) 
County. P ues Value 
MIU RN DEMON ERE PONES | 275 $1,500 
DAE RO Lx Pm 3, 169 154, 345 
O conte beau ae LCD D E 8, 724 403, 500 
SAD Deli A A e A 3, 990 180, 000 
Bary LUÍS ODIO a io 515 28, 886 
Santa Clara sti soe Saw esse tide set neces eiras sea rhi scaer ee danas ineeeed 5, 145 241,078 
BONO ING ccs cx eee Soave ii Geese cee ia 2, 209 99, 500 
IET PTT TL 2,994 105, 982 
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IMPORTS. 


The amount of quicksilver imported into the United States during 
the last eight years has been inconsiderable as compared with the total 
production in this country, and this is what would naturally be expected 
in view of the fact that during this time about one-half of the total 
production has been exported. In the last three years there has been 
but a few pounds of quicksilver imported into the United States. 

In the following table are shown the amount and value of the imports 
of quicksilver from 1867 to 1900: 


Quicksilver imported and entered for consumption in the United States, 1867 to 1900, 


inclusive. 
Year ending— Quantity.| Value. | Year ending— Quantity. Va'ue, 
June 30— Pounds June 30— Pounds 

Ir id $15, 248 Dr, a 257, 659 $90, 416 
1808. 2 fst ae shee eag as 152 | 68 || Dec. 31— 

TROD eis So eds sse ao OE RR us 11 1866 C 629, 888 249, 411 
nr A koh abn a 239,223 | 107,646 jh rec 419, 934 171, 431 
TT NACE uae nae 304,965 | 137,332 1888. 0542463265 o RENE 132, 850 56, 997 
DOT vé raw ck ta te asset ates 370, 353 | 189, 943 Do dE 341,514 162, 064 
e ante erg thie ieee T 99, 898 74, 146 18900 Witt cece tos ERN 802, 871 445, 807 
TB HN 51, 202 52, 093 I801 2. 205 ERR NEA 123, 966 61, 355 
prn eee ae Rn 6, 870 20, 957 IB92.. ol eps S dis 96,318 40, 133 
198702. 5 dado ena 78, 902 50,164 IBB ensen IA wake 41,772 17, 400 
irr NAMUR PLE | 38,250 | 19,558 oY esee 7 6 
Id 294,207 | 135,178 IBe eassa 15, 001 7,008 
18/0::25.: 9: 0: avix MEME 519,125 | 217,707 1896... ites ce ya Te TERT 305 118 
SSO A e we ee aca 116, 700 48, 463 1894. oec de 45, 539 20, 147 
j^. A in ek wees 138, 517 57, 733 e —— 81 51 
TSS? I 597, 898 | 233,057 INUD ores A 181 83 
IRE ici 1,552,738 | 598, 367 L900 pte cea ERXVERVEEES 2,616 1,051 
A A 136, 615 44, 035 | 

EXPORTS. 


As has just been stated, during the last eight years nearly one-half 
of the total production of quicksilver in the United States has been 
exported. Since 1880, when the records of the exports of quicksilver 
were first kept, the exports have usually greatly exceeded the imports, 
except during the years 1886 and 1890. In the following table the 
amount and value of quicksilver exported from the United States are 
given, the quantities being expressed in flasks of 764 pounds, net. 
Nearly all the quicksilver exported is shipped from San Francisco. 
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Exports of quicksilrer from the United States since 1880. 


[Flasks of 76; pounds, net.] 


Year. ‘Quantity. Value. Year. uan! Value. 
IN E. AE IL cee | | 
TOME | 37,210 eio us Ibo CREER OOR TIL] $145,502 
|) MEME eo ees l 035,107 1,025,299 | 182 ccoo ' | 133, 626 
[in ind conde: 33,875 O88, 451 | JRUS ss Acad eth attire ti tm A DA | 16, 631 542,410 
e A ane | 30,072 | 808,353 I| USA ooo eee eee ee ee eee 14,408. | 397,528 
MENS ao | 199,685 | D MEN 15,512 | 482,085 
S MN E eee ge soe | 909,753 O eee © 19,94 | 618,437 
Tn HMM ME ón ' — ROI. 20,4956 | 1807.0... cece eee eee 13,173 | 394,559 
A ane ar ET 441,112 || 1898. 200.000... eee ee eee eee ^ 42,830 | 440,587 
O O | 10,684 | 406,899 |] 1809.00.00... cece cece eee eee | 16,517 | 609,586 
iR A A 5,205]. Diario | 1000 orale tiendas 10,172 | 425,812 
A A | 2,069 93, 192 | 


LITHIUM. 


INTRODUCTION. 


During the last year or two a considerable demand has arisen for 
lithium minerals which can be used as a source of lithium in the manu- 
facture of lithium carbonate. This element has been classed among 
the rarer elements, but it has been shown in recent years to be rather 
widely distributed, occurring in minute quantities in many different 
rocks. There are, however, but few minerals that can be classified as 
lithium minerals, and in these the percentage of lithia (Li,O) is not 
over 10, which would make the percentage of lithium not over 4.6. 


SOURCES. 


The two minerals that have been used as a source of lithium are 
lepidolite and spodumene. 

Lepidolite, or lithium mica, is in part a metasilicate of aluminum 
with potassium and lithium, and varying amounts of fluorine and 
hydroxyl. It occurs commonly in scaly, granular masses, either coarse 
or fine, but is sometimes in cleavable plates and in aggregates of short 
prismatic crystals. It has a micaceous structure and a perfect basal 
cleavage, similar to the other members of the mica group.. It varies 
in hardness from 2.5 to 4, and has a specific gravity of 2.8 to 2.9. It 
varies in color from rose-red, pinkish, grayish-white to white, and 
has a pearly luster. Its usual occurrence is in granite and gneiss, but 
more especially in pegmatitic dikes, where it is often associated with 
tourmaline, spodumene, garnet, and muscovite, with which it is some- 
times in parallel position. 

Spodumene is a metasilicate of aluminum and lithium, generally 
containing a little sodium, and its chemical composition is represented 
by the formula LiAl, (SiO,). This mineral crystallizes in the mono- 
clinic system in prismatic crystals that are often flattened and striated 
and furrowed. At times they are of enormous size, from 20 to 40 
feet in length. It also occurs in large cleavable masses. It has a 
perfect prismatic cleavage, so that usually smooth, thin plates can be 
split off with a knife. It is brittle and has a hardness of 6.5 to 7 and 
a specific gravity of 3.13 to 3.2. In color it varies rather widely, 
from greenish-white, grayish-white, pink, yellow, yellowish-green to 
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emerald-green, and it has a vitreous luster except on the cleavage sur- 
faces, which are somewhat pearly. The yellowish-green to emerald- 
green spodumene is known as hiddenite, and the color is probably due 
to the small amount of chromium that it contains. Iv is found in 
granitic veins associated with tourmaline, beryl, garnet, lepidolite, tri- 
phylite, lithiapholite, etc. 

Of these two minerals, lepidolite is the one that has been the chief 
source of lithia, but, as is seen in the following table, spodumene 
contains a considerably higher percentage of lithia and, where it occurs 
in quantity, should be the more valuable ore. There should be no 
more difficulty in extracting the lithia from the spodumene than from 
the lepidolite. 

Analyses of spodumene and lepidolite. 


s: | Lepidolite. Spodumene. 
SOUSUEBEHE Paris, |Rumford.| Goshen, x 


Me.a Me.b Mass.c Gonna 


ee 


Oe E crar ea s adwe de E E ss EE EE Die | 50. 39 51.62 63. 27 64. 25 
A ta ut bad ud ome omens seaseee 28.19 25. 96 23. 73 27.20 
POO e ———— A itu ———À— € P3 pg ea: (Ol A exo chu 
Jupe TC ——"" tr H—— rS M 1.17 20 
MEO 2c spc EA AA EA A qve d du .18 2:02» ] ats zu 
CUO EC P cere Se D i UN T 
MIO si E A dad .20 Of o cse 
|C)0lpoE PD 12. 34 11.01 1.45 | Trace 
INO Lois II ves pdt Seite etree ae eee ere tee 1.06 99 39 
Dl Bee oes teas olsen eee Rew eke E a 5. 08 4.90 6. 89 7.62 
A RM RARO PUPIHP cece EET 2. 36 1. 95 36 24 
O NU CS | 9.15 Bi BO AOS aes sas 
Tota eloisan sts ld ad shee 103. 51 101. 89 100. 63 99. 90 
Specie gravity css A REINES E d LIS 2 BUD Iuuen sau 3.19 3. 193 


a Dana's Mineralogy, 1892, p. 624. 

b Am. Jour. Sei., 3d series, Vol. XX XII, 1856, p. 356. 
cAnnals New York Acad. Seci., Vol. I, 1879, p. 322. 
d Am. Jour. Sci., 3d series, Vol. X X, 1880, p. 259. 


OCCURRENCE. 


The largest deposits of lepidolite known in the United States are 
near Pala, in San Diego County, Cal. These deposits are now being 
extensively developed, principally by W. G. Rifenburg, and, while 
little lepidolite was shipped in 1900, regular shipments will have begun 
before the end of 1901. As exposed, the mineral is found composing 
& seam or vein 3 to 12 feet thick. 

Lepidolite has also been found in some quantity at a number of 
localties in Maine—Hebron, Auburn, Rumford, and Paris. No mining 
has been done at these places for lepidolite, although tourmalines, 
which are found associated with it, are produced there. Not enough 
work has been done to determine whether there would be a sufficient 
quantity of lepidolite to make it profitable to mine for this mineral. 
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There are a number of localities where spodumene occurs in quan- 
tity. The most noted one, and probably the only one from which this 
mineral has been shipped as an ore of lithia, is at the Etta mine, in 
the Black Hills of South Dakota. © There are a number of other mines, 
as the Bob Ingersoll and Harney Peak tin mine, in this general vicinity 
that contain large quantities of spodumene. These deposits occur in 
pegmatitic dikes, which were formerly worked for tin. Some ore has 
already been shipped from the Etta and Harney Peak mines, and prepa- 
rations are being made to mine this mineral in considerable quantities 
during the present year. 

At Branchville, Conn., spodumene occurs in a pegmatitic dike, in 
crystals that are often of very large size, embedded in quartz. This 
locality was formerly developed for feldspar, but has not been worked 
for a number of years. The spodumene is known to occur in consider- 
able quantity; and it is not improbable that this locality, upon further 
development, would show the spodumene to occur in sufficient quantity 
to be mined as a lithia ore. 

It has also been found at Chesterfield, Sterling, Goshen, and Hunt- 
ington, Mass., but it is not known in what quantity it occurs at these 
localities. 

It is thus seen that there are some large deposits of these minerals 
in the United States, and it can not be doubted that proper search 
would reveal other deposits that would furnish these minerals in 
quantity. 

There are a number of other minerals that contain lithium, some of 
which occur in considerable quantity. They may be described briefly 
as follows: 

Petalite is a lithium-aluminum silicate in which a part of the lithium 
is replaced by sodium. It is a mineral crystallizing in the monoclinic 
system, but is usually in foliated cleavable masses, the cleavage being 
a perfect basal one. It is brittle and has a hardness of 6 to 6.5. In 
color it varies from colorless to white and gray, and it has a vitreous 
luster except on the cleavage face, which is pearly. 

Zinnwaldite is similar to lepidolite, but contains a considerable per- 
centage of ferrous oxide. 

Triphylite and lithiophilite crystallize in the orthorhombic system, 
but crystals are rare and they are usually in cleavable to compact 
masses. They havea perfect basal cleavage and a hardness of 4.5 to 5. 
In chemical composition they are phosphates of lithium with iron and 
manganese, the triphylite containing a large percentage of ferrous 
oxide (FeO) and a small percentage of manganese oxide (MnO), while 
the lithiophilite contains a smaller percentage of ferrous oxide, but a 
corresponding larger percentage of manganese oxide, the composition 
being represented by the formulas Li(FeMn)PO, and Li(MnFe)PO,, 
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respectively. The color of these minerals varies with their composi- 
tion. In the triphylite it is greenish-gray to bluish, and in the lithio- 
philite it is salmon color, honey yellow to light clove hrown. The 
percentage of lithia in these minerals varies from 8 to 9.5. 

At Branchville, Fairfield County, Conn., lithiophilite has been found 
in considerable quantity associated with spodumene in the pegmatitic 
vein already referred to under spodumene. Triphylite has been found 
at Norwich, Mass., and also with spodumene at Peru, Me. 

Amblygonite is a mineral crystallizing in the triclinie system, the 
crystals being usually large and coarse. The mineral is more com- 
monly in columnar to compact masses which show a perfect basal 
cleavage with pearly luster. It is brittle and is 6 in hardness. In 
color it varies from white to greenish, yellowish, bluish, and grayish- 
white, and it has a vitreous luster. In chemical composition it is a 
fluo-phosphate of aluminum and lithium represented by the formula 
Li(AIF)PO,. 

USES. 


The salts of lithium and not the metal itself are used in the arts. 
It is on the market for the most part in the form of lithium carbonate. 
The principal use of the lithium salts is probably in the preparation 
of mineral waters, which are used extensively for medicinal purposes. 
There are some of these lithia waters that occur as natural springs, 
but a great many that are sold are artificial. A new form of lithia 
that has been put on the market in recent years is that of the efferves- 
cing lithia tablets. 

While the separation of lithium can not be made by what is ordi- 
narily considered a simple process, it does not offer any serious diffi- 
culties. Briefly, the operation consists of fusing the mineral with 
carbonates and sulphates so as to decompose them and convert the 
lithia into lithium sulphate. The alkali sulphates are readily dissolved 
and are then converted into chlorides. The lithium chloride can be 
easily separated from the mixed chlorides, but it is not in a pure con- 
dition, and must be purified by converting it into the carbonate. 

While this process for the separation and purification of the lithium 
from its ores is a long and rather expensive one, the value of the 
lithium carbonate should make this industry a profitable one. The 
industry, however, is limited and the total amount of lithium carbo- 
nate used is variously estimated from less than 50,000 pounds to over 
150,000 per year. Most of it is now being manufactured in Germany. 
The German manufacturers have had their attention called to Ameri- 
can deposits, and nearly all, if not all, of the lepidolite and spodumene 
mined as ores of lithia have been shipped to Germany. The contracts 
on hand at the present time for these minerals from the Black Hilis, 
S. Dak., and Pala, Cal., are with German chemical manufacturers. 
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Thus far the American chemical manufacturers have made little 
attempt to develop the industry in this country, and our lithium min- 
erals are now being bought by the German manufacturers, who return 
to us the lithium carbonate, which was quoted in New York in 1900 
at $4.20 per pound. The increase in the use of the lithium carbonate 
is probably due to the extensive manufacture of the effervescing lithia 
tablets. This has caused considerable inquiry as to sources of lithia 
minerals. It may be the means of interesting some of the American 
chemical manufacturers in the preparation of lithium carbonate from 
the lepidolite and spodumene obtainable in this country 


PRODUCTION. 


No definite statement can be made regarding the amount of lepido- 
lite and spodumene produced during 1900. In San Diego County, ` 
Cal., 440 tons were mined. In addition to this a considerable amount 
was obtained for experimental purposes and was shipped from differ- 
ent places in small lots. In all there were probably between 75 and 
100 tons so shipped. There is every reason to believe that there will 
be a considerable production during 1901. 


Digitized by Google 
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PRODUCTION. 


The only nickel and cobalt produced in the United States during 
1900 were by-products from the smelting of lead ores at Mine Lamotte, 
Missouri. The matte containing the nickel and cobalt was refined in 
New York and Camden, N. J., and from 75,220 pounds of matte there 
were obtained 9,715 pounds of metallic nickel and 6,471 pounds of 
cobalt oxide. This is a decrease of 12,826 pounds in the production 
of nickel as compared with that of 1899, which was 22,541 pounds, and 
there was also a decided falling off in the production of cobalt oxide, 
which was 10,230 pounds in 1899, or 3,759 pounds more than in 1900. 

The nickel deposits in Oregon, which are reported to be extensive, 
continue to attract attention, and efforts are being made to develop 
them. These deposits are located in Rye Valley, about 20 miles from 
Baker City, Baker County, and on Dixie Creek, near the head of the 
John Day River, Grant County. No actual mining has been done at 
the mines, although in addition to the development work being carried 
on experiments looking for the best method for extracting the nickel 
from the ores are being made. Nickel has been found near Sedro and 
Woolley, Wash., but no work has been done to determine whether 
or not it exists in quantity. A nickeliferous pyrrhotite has been found 
about 15 miles southeast of Mount Idaho, in Idaho County, Idaho, and 
preparations are being made to develop the property in order to deter- 
mine the extent of the deposit and whether it can be profitably mined. 
It is reported that the old nickel mine near Columbia, Lancaster 
County, Pa., is to be reopened. This mine formerly produced con- 
siderable nickel, the ore being a nickeliferous pyrrhotite. 

In the following table are given the production and value of nickel 
from 1887 to 1900. The value of the nickel continues to be high, and 
the metal is reported scarce at 60 cents per pound for ton lots. 
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Production of nickel from domestic ores in the United States during the years 1887 to 1900. 


Year. Quantity.| Value. | Yenr. Quantity. Value. 
Pounds. Pounds. . 
LONE E 205,566 | $133,200 || 1894..........Llsleeee nenne 9, 616 $3. 269 
TARS. RT: 204, 328 127.092. | 10 S etal, eR eo te RES 10, 302 3, 091 
TOO ce at ees She ote 252, 663 191/095. ae Ee A E RD ee 17,170 4, 464 
TRO 1 co rene E ests: 223, 188 134,003. 15015 successi se org casi s^ 23, 707 7,823 
189p. 2 dio seo ete seed 115, 498 (mio MERE. A canes as a sete ees 11,145 3,956 
iL "I" 92,252 90, (BO IN Sede o pe opa Re 22, 541 8, 566 
E A A 49, 399 22, 197 | LOU A pda tad eade Eus 9, 715 3, X86 


In the table below is given the production of cobalt oxide in the 
United States from domestie ores from 1869 to 1900: 


Production of cobalt oxide in the United States, 1869 to 1900. 


[Pounds.] 

Year. ee | Yeur. Quantity. Year. Quantity. 
IL NUES ^0 81 Y" AN |. 7051 E 7,200 
1870... -2.eecececcsecees | 3,854 IL LL eere 8,280 || 1892...LLLeesse essen 7, 869 
e A OR EN 11,653 || 1893.......... sees 8,422 
AS NE O30 o arica E aoaaannnnaanan 6, 763 
das | 5,128 ÓN | 92,000 || 1895.......... esses 14,458 
did Ce eee enit ed | a4 M5 | I885.Lsesseeees | 8,423 || 1896........... esses. 10, 700 
clar 3, 441 || 1888........ eese sees 8,689 || 1897.........-...2.00-- 19, 520 
Dy O E 5, 162 | 1887...........ee0ceee- a 18,340 || 1898..............0006- 6, 247 
E AAA ios 8,491 || 189.......o.ooooo...... 10, 230 
ds dioss 4,508 || 1889....... Ls ees- S] 18,985 || 1900.....LLL leues esses 6,471 
HT X co ete ee 4,976 || 1800........22...00000- 6,788 


a Including cobalt oxide in ore and matte. 


If the recent act passed by the Parliament of the Dominion of Can- 
ada (chapter 17 of 60-61 Victoria) giving the Governor-General the 
power to levy an export duty on copper-nickel products in Ontario is 
enforced, it will greatly react in favor of the development of the nickel 
deposits in the United States, for this country looks to Sudbury, 
Ontario, for the greater part of its supply of nickel. The export duty 
as passed by Parliament was as follows: 

On nickel contained in matte or in the ore or in any crude or partially manufac- 
tured state, and upon copper contained in any matte or ore which also contains 
nickel, when exported from Canada, upon such nickel an export duty not exceeding 
10 cents per pound, and upon such copper an export duty not exceeding 2 cents per 
pound. 

Thus far no proclamation has ever been issued by the Governor- 
General bringing this law into force, and consequently its provisions 
are not yet in effect. 
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The legislature of Ontario passed an act amending the mines act 
(chapter 13 of 63 Victoria) and providing for the imposition of export 
duties, as follows: 

For ores of copper, $2 per ton, or $25 per ton of metal contents if partly treated or 
reduced; for ores of nickel, $10 per ton, or $60 per ton of nickel contents if partly 
treated or reduced; for ores of copper and nickel, $7 per ton, or $20 and $50, respec- 
tively, per ton of metal contents of copper and nickel if partly treated or reduced. 

These duties were not to go into force until proclaimed by the lieu- 
tenant-governor in council, but as no such proclamation has been 
issued they are still of no effect. 

This action of Parliament was due to the fact that all the nickel-copper 
matte from the Sudbury mines was exported to the United States, 
where it was refined, and it was expected that this act would force the 
refining of the matte in Canada. There are, however, many unfavor- 
able conditions existing which will practically prevent the refining of 
this matte in Canada. Elaborate experiments to this end have been 
made by the Canadian Copper Company, but no practical way has 
been found. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


In the tables below are given the amount and value of cobalt oxide 
and nickel imported into the United States since 1868: 


Cobalt oxide imported and entered for consumption in the United States, 1868 to 1900. 


` 
Oxide. Oxide. 
Year ending— = Year ending— NEAR NOR 
Quantity.| Value. ¡Quantity. Value. 
June 30— Pounds. Dec. 31— | Pounds. 

E A CHR | $7, 208 | sas | 19, 366 $29, 543 
acia aun: ! 2, 330 A 26, 882 39, 396 
1870 Gucci dedu Dee dicet pareada 5,019 . o IU rone ns coute Es is | 27, 446 46, 211 
TST MS PP TN EA | 2, 766 e MM PLN 41, 455 82. 332 
1872 22d td Gods e | 4,920 , E ost asa | 33, 338 63, 202 
A RE 1, 480 | 4,714 A | 23,043 43, 188 
icy RIMIS (040 | 5,500 Oie | 32, 833 60, 067 
ss | 678 | 2, 604 A A. 28, 884 42, 694 
dios ' 4,4401 11,180 |: RNC | 24,020 29, 857 
JC TERRENI NEM ES SEE | 19,752 — 11056 Ha cn S E E . 36,155 39. 839 
Ju PE E EAE /— 2,800. — 8,698 | 1890.......... PECORE | 27,180) 36,212 
TSF PNE EEES ' 7531; 15,208 lis ! 24,771 34,773 
LT OS ! 9,89 18,457 li uoo Se eee LE 33, 731 49, 245 
E POPE ^ 2184 13, 837 1800. RA 46, 791 68, 847 
o Pete E E 17, 758 12, 764 A dac Gabe. 54,073 88, 651 
o NEN CRDI CEN 13, 067 22, 323 
IRE cot So osea Us i elus 25, 963 43,611 


A ROREM 16, 162 28, 138 
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Nickel imported and entered for consumption in the United States from 1868 to 1900. 


| Nickel oxide, alloy of 
Nickel. hickel with copper, 
Year ending— and nickel matte. qoal 
Quantity.| Value. Quantity. Value. 
June 30— Pounds. Pounds. 
Js O E EEA AA $118,058 |...........-.- Alai: $118,058. 
POGGIO ees chat cesar wR Meee ie eae ee 134,327 lion... AA 134, 327 
(rM MDC A — A TA OE TE 99,111 
A EE E oes 17,701 | 48,133 4, 438 $3,911 52, 044 
A TTE Gi AIO! 27,144 oo eden ce E 27,144 
"rc MMOL FEN TR EE ANE HERREN 4,717 
CI NE TE EENE E OAE A AEREA APN 5, 883 
CIL MIROR DM: 1,255 | 3,157 12 36 3,193 
(Cy MOOD A A ORDERS ORNA TEA 156 10 10 
yy p II eee: | 5,978 9, 522 716 824 10, 346 
A PERE |  T7,486| 8,837 8,518 7, 847 16, 684 
rn MERE DL 10,496, 7,829 8, 314 5,570 13, 399 
O NER A 38,276 25, 758 61, 869 40,311 66, 069 
A A a | 15,93! 1450 135,744 | — 107,627 | 122,130 
E oa ann Pe ae 22,906 | 17,924 177,822 | 125,736 | 143,660 
s NCC RET 19,015 | 13,098 161,159 | 119,386 | 132,484 
A A O PEN a194,711 | 129,733 | 129,733 
A O IA ACA 105, 603 64, 166 64, 166 
Dec. 31— 
A A CR S 277,112 | 141,646 | b141,546 
TORT A es A. A 439, 037 205,232 | c205, 232 
o EN III EM c 316,895 | — 138,290 | d 138,290 
JE. NEN MT HH MOON eee 367,288 | — 156,331 | €156,331 
A HEE $966, 571 | 260,665 247,299 | 115,614 | 376,279 
T A NN ete ' 355,455 | 172,476 910,245,200 | 148,687 | 321,163 
"P OR: inci a ! 4,487,890 | — 428,062 | 428,062 
Do PU NR RU CPT. | A12, 427, 986 386, 740 886, 740 
E ES A, TARA MATA | h9, 286,733 | 310,581! — 810,581 
A O — onm h 20,355,749 | 629,910 | 629,910 
II et ei sean A een ' 223,718,411 | 620,495 | — 620,425 
JS CEPR HI NA RERUM PRESSE: AURA AA 27,821,232 | — 781,483 | — 781,483 
(s RM RC O DON h 60,090,240 | 1,534,262 | 1,534, 262 
A ee RN A ire Sa eee h 44,479,841 | 1,216,253 | 1,216,258 
A IMEEM 151,940,000 | 1,183,884 | 1,183,884 


! | 


a Including metallic nickel. 

b Including $465 worth of manufactured nickel. 

c Including $879 worth of manufactured nickel. 

d Including $2,281 worth of manufactured nickel. 

eIncluding $131 worth of manufactured nickel. 

J Clagsified as nickel, nickel oxide, alloy of any kind in which nickel is the element or material of 
chief value. 

g Classified as nickel and nickel matte. 

h Includes al] nickel imports except manufactures; nearly all of this is nickel in matte from Canada, 
containing about 20 per cent nickel. 

i Oreand matte; in addition 455,188 pounds of nickel, nickel oxide, etc., were imported, valued at 
8139,786. 


Considering that the greater part of the nickel matte produced at 
the Sudbury, Canada, mines is sent to this country to be refined, it 
is only natural that there should be considerable nickel exported from 


the United States. In the following table are given the amount and 
value of the nickel expcrted from the United States since 1894: 
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Exports of nickel oxide and matte from the United States from 1894 to 1900. 


Year. | Quantity. Valne. | Year. | Quantity. | Value. 
Pounds. | Pounda. 
ISH A 1,235,588 ! $247,568 , 1898..............- eee eene 5, 657, 620 |$1, 359, 609 
1890.4 NR eR RS RARO 1,061,285 | 239,897 | 15899................. oo. 5,004,377 | 1,151, 454 
A Piu on UE TII | 2,756,604 006,833 | ida ! 5,869,906 | 1,382,727 
A eA KS RESET | 4,255,558 | 997,391 
! . 


a Latter six months; not sepatately classified prior to July 1, 1894. 
FOREIGN PRODUCTION. 


In case the act of the Ontario Parliament, already referred to, should 
be enforced, the United States would have to look to other sources 
for her supply of nickel. Although it would be produced to some 
extent in this country, still, at first, it would have to be obtained, in 
part at least, from outside. In the table below is given the production 
of nickel in Canada, France, and Germany (which are the principal 
producers) from 1889 to 1900. In comparing this table of production 
with that of the nickel imported into the United States, it should be 
remembered that in the latter table the quantity of nickel matte is 
given. 


Production of nickel in Canada, France, and Germany from 1889 to 1899. 


Canada. France. Germany. 


a Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Pounds. | Metric tons. Metric lona. : 
jin AA A 830, 177 $198, 286 330 $324, 900 282 $279, 680 
pv i 1, 435, 742 933, 232 | 330 317,300 434 436, 430 
1891.5 i serre RS 4, 626, 627 2,775, 976 330 319, 200 594 644, 480 
1892.4. aora 2, 413, 717 1, 399, 956 1, 244 1,174, 580 747 698, 630 
Masas 3, 992, 982 2,076, 351 2, 015 1, 175, 720 893 774, 630 
L5: AA 4, 907, 430 2,061, 120 1,545 1,175, 720 ; 522 449, 350 
i A A 3, 888, 525 1, 360, 984 1, 545 1, 033, 220 698 575, 890 
ps ad 3, 397, 113 1, 188, 990 1,545 875,330 822 666, 900 
IST oi win whe ta 3, 997, 746 1, 399, 137 1,245 704, 425 898 710, 980 
1898. dT 5, 517, 690 1, 820, 838 1,540 887, 800 1,108 670, 482 
1809... ho resu du eds 5,744.00 | — 2,067,840 | 1,740 | 1,003,000 1,115 669, 517 
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ANTIMONY. 


By JoserH HYDE PRATT. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The common ore of antimony, and the only one from which this 
metal is obtained in the United States, is the mineral stibnite, an anti- 
mony sulphide (Sb,S,). There are a number of other minerals contain- 
ing antimony that occur in many of the Western States, but nowhere 
in sufficient quantity to become a source of this metal. Native anti- 
mony has also been sparingly found. 


USES. 


The uses of antimony are somewhat limited. It is chiefly of value 
in making alloys with other metals. One of the most important of 
these alloys is that of antimony and lead, which is used very extensively 
in the manufacture of type metal. It gives to the alloy hardness and— 
what is more important—the property of expanding at the moment of 
solidifying, thus giving to the type a clean, sharp face. There is from 
10 to 16 per cent of antimony in britannia metal and 7 per cent in 
pewter. Another use is in the manufacture of babbitt metal, an anti- 
friction alloy used in the journals of railroad locomotives and cars and 
other rapidly moving machinery. An alloy has also been made of this 
metal with aluminum, to which it gives hardness and elasticity. While 
antimony makes valuable alloys with some metals, upon others it has 
very injurious effects, particularly copper. An almost inappreciable 
amount (one part in a thousand) of antimony present in copper will 
destroy all of its good qualities. It is also used to some extent in med- 
icine, the most common preparation being tartar emetic, a tartrute of 
antimony and potassium, and a less common one, the trisulphide. This 
sulphide has been used to a considerable extent as a pigment, espe- 


cially by the ancients. 
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PRODUCTION. 


The amount of antimony obtained from ores of domestic production 
in 1900 was 151 short tons, valued at $27,180, as compared with 234 
short tons, valued at $43,600, in 1899. While this is a decrease from 
the production of 1899, it is but a small proportion of the amount of 
antimony that is consumed in the United States. Thereisa great deal 
of foreign antimony ores that are smelted in the United States, and if 
this product is added to that obtained from domestic ores the total 
amount of antimony produced in this country from ore in 1900 is esti- 
mated at 1,750 short tons, valued at $346,980, as compared with 1,275 
short tons, valued at $951,875, in 1899. This is about one-half of the 
total amount of antimony that is consumed in the United States, the 
rest being imported as crude antimony or regulus and amounted to 
1,827 short tons, valued at $287,937, this value being at shipping port, 
exclusive of freight and import duties. This makes the total domestic 
consumption of antimony in 1900 approximately 3,577 short tons, val- 
ued at $634,917, this value being based on the average price for the 
year. While the prices of antimony averaged about 2 cents per pound 
higher in 1899 than in 1898, there was a slight falling off in price in 
1900. 

The annual production of antimony in the United States since 1880 
is shown in the following table: 


Production of antimony in the United States since 1880. 


Year. Quantity. | Value. Year. Quantity. | Value. 
Short tons. Short fons. , 

ier — 50 | $10,000 || 1892: 
A 4utaex eames 50 10, 000 Metallic................ 150 
SR e RR VAN REC 60 12, 000 Os } 3001400 
1853. oret E 60 12,000 |. 1893 Lie Luo oru e Red 250 45, 000 
VO SB Cere da ELLE PEE 60 12,000 || 18M oo coris e le e E RERO 200 36, 000 
I8BD. wu A Cum e Een Es 50 10,000 || 1895 ......oooooooooommomoo.. n 450 68, 000 
D CMM" 35 7,000 || 1896.00.22... cece n os a601 | 54,290 
BB esi xs eu de 75 15,000 || 1897 ce cee tot eeeteeuw eu wets a 844 121, 944 
o oie eshte oe PER 100 20,000 4| 1898 cocida coa a1,120 184, 050 
1889 A A 115 28,000 || 1800 «c coercere un E RR DR a1,275 251,875 
1890 pm ET 129 40,756 | 1900 00 iaa a1,750 346, 980 
e A Re eL YET 278 47, 007 


aPrincipally from imported ores, and includes antimony contained in antimonial lead. 
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CONSUMPTION. 


The total consumption of antimony in the United States since 1880 
is given in the following table, the imported ore being estimated to con- 
tain 524 per cent metallic antimony, and the crude and regulus being 
taken to be equivalent to the metal. 


Estimated consumption of antimony in the United States since 1880. 


From do- | From im. | 1MPorted 


Year. mestic ores.|ported ores. las Total. 
Short tons. | Short tons. | Short tons. | Short tons. 
A II A O hace Ced 50 7 1,010 1,067 
Lo RN A TERR 50 221 904 1,175 
|o T TEL 60 292 1, 263 1,615 
NN 60 183 1,532 1,775 
O 60 61 890 1,011 
e A T TT 50 57 1, 290 1,397 
1886 FPONTE 35 5 1,499 1, 592 
uy MH 75 95 1,277 1, 447 
IRR noie cedens A dase ica ID D SUDAN 100 18 1, 407 1,525 
IC EMT MER E EE EFE E EN ERN NN 115 38 1,338 ' 1, 491 
1800 2: A LL Los LEAL E UD Uu Ln DE 129 160 1,658 | 1,947 
A cane ewes uti o LA E PD eL d cans 278 377 1, 309 1, 964 
jT" ——————— — 150 50 1,975 2,175 
1808 ETE E EELEE AT EE TE enemas 250 30 1,390 1,670 
E EE AEE A E EA 200 100 1,327 1,627 
1800 lof osa As nn A E AD d eons a275 a175 1,750 2, 200 
1896 ...... O A RN a291 a310 1,258 1, 889 
AA ees Eder I DES Ne ET Edu EMT a245 a599 1,141 1,985 
LS CNET IET T T NP Tea a 250 a 870 1,052 2,172 
NINE 234 1,041 1, 195 2,770 
1900.5 52: onsite M ae UE M ue on DUM LIS en 151 1,599 1,827 3,577 


aSeparation estimated. Allantimony smelted, whether from domestic or foreign ores, was reported 
as of domestic production. 


As is seen from the above table, there has been a constantly increasing 
amount of antimony obtained from foreign ores since 1893, and this 
has probably been due to the removal of the principal smelting works 
from San Francisco to Staten Island. This removal took place in 1894, 
and was caused by the lack of a regular supply of ore from the deposits 
. of the Western States. 


IMPORTS. 


The following table shows the amount and value of metallic anti- 
mony and antimony ore imported into the United States from 1867 to 
1900, the statistics having been obtained from the Bureau of Statistics 
of the Treasury Department. It will be seen from this table that 
since 1894, when the principal smelting works were removed from San 
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Francisco to Staten Island, the amount of ore imported has increased 
from 116,495 pounds in 1893 to 6,0595134 pounds in 1900. 


Antimony aud antimony ore imported and entered for consumption in the United States, 
from 1867 to 1900. 


ee | o 


Crude and regulus. 


Year ending— 


Pounds. 

JATUQ 30. A RR wave obe ta oa co x Un ide a EV 
br. o 1, 033, 336 
ILo EN AE cx O x T d x auE ed 1,345, 921 
1870..... A 1,227, 429 
a a ii 1,015, 039 
157255252 ey Persea du eus a x eds 1, 933, 306 
ors ec RS 1,166, 321 
TATA oak den Eee dx A EHE RR etai dn 1, 253, 814 
T8 Deiner Ua heated ut la ao OR ce dd deca apa Curs 1, 238, 223 
Lr pP 946, 809 
)yy CH EPOR E 1,115,124 
. A A A 1, 256, 624 
IBI ieee dat edes ais ee be theta woes 1, 380, 212 
DBO a — eee E ee 2,019, 389 
TSS A pe oes VENE cee EC 1, 808, 945 
iL oct eae Pare c— a 2, 525, 838 
DGS E E A Weise hereto 3, 064, 050 
ISM oasis Ex AV ES ERO ERE E 1,779, 337 
IBSO idea ta Sewer URP EIE nU LE Us 2,579, 840 
Dee ais 1580: occ obs Sedan cR Ven ENS 2, 997, 985 
TRA AS 2, 553,284 
hi PM I" 2, 814, 044 
VBS Seo qoe wx Ring outs TE S e Peace 2,676, 130 
I590. eris erse ESOS A RE a E 8, 315, 659 
IBUl. es EES A ee RS Cad 2,618, 941 
po 3, 950, 564 
IBS A cU La ac rese PRU 2, 780, 432. 
PROB E A 2, 653, 487 
jo cS 3, 499, 901 
T1890. 5 vb uou ie bas ie aen babes fede ee dI 2,576,371 
Ir 2, 282, 245 
ISIR da 2, 103, 599 
IRUS. 2.5 ooo bier VER EE a eret 2, 990, 915 
TOU. ense aloe oe V roe dc ICs 8 3, 654, 522 


148, 264 
237, 536 
184, 498 
148, 409 
131, 360 
119, 441 
135,317 
130, 950 
143, 099 
265,773 
253, 054 
294, 234 
286, 892 
150, 435 
207, 215 
202, 563 
169, 747 
248, 015 
304,711 
411, 960 
327, 307 
392, 761 
243, 341 
193, 988 
223, 968 
158, 975 
143.370 
148, 671 
241, 685 
287, 937 


| 
| 


Ore. 


Pounds. 


seonoososeosajoosvoopoausoo 


an o.nocnconnoccss|o na... n. o. o.» 


rn. o oosn=...o.»» 
co .o...o...o no.» 
"ec" 


1,114,699 
697, 244 
231,300 
215, 913 
218, 366 
362, 761 

68, 040 
146, 309 
611,140 

1, 433, 531 
192, 344 
116, 495 
375, 468 
668, 610 

1, 180, 828 

3, 719, 186 

3, 749, 222 

3, 968, 654 


6, 089, 134 | 


Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. 


2,314 
1,259 
2,341 
2,319 
18, 199 
18, 019 
11,251 
6, 489 
7,497 
9,761 


8,785 9 


2,178 
5, 568 
29,878 
36, 232 
7,338 
5, 253 
a 18, 805 
14,718 
21, 402 
55, 400 
50, 256 
47,427 
75, 866 


alncludes $737, value of ground antimony for which no quantity Was given. 


PRICES. 


Total 
value, 


$63, 919 
83, 822 
129, 918 
164, 179 
150, 628 
240,567 
187, 439 
148, 612 
131, 969 
120, 141 
137, 631 
132, 209 
145, 440 
268, 122 
271,253 
312, 258 
298, 146 
156, 924 
214,712 
212, 324 
178, 582 
250, 193 
310, 279 
441, 838 
363, 539 
400, 099 
248, 594 
212,793 
238, 686 
180,377 
198, 770 
198, 927 
289, 112 
363, 803 


From 1892 to July, 1897, there was a steady decline in the price of 
antimony, it dropping from 16 cents per pound for Cookson’s brand 


to 7 cents. 


Beginning with August, 1897, the price began to advance, 


and in May, 1899, it reached 12 cents per pound, and then remained 


nearly constant throughout the rest of the year. 


During 1900 there 


was a slight falling off in price, and the year closed with Cookson's at 
10.5 cents per pound. The tables below show, by months and years, 
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the ruling prices of the several brands of antimony, as reported to 
The Iron Age, from 1892 to 1900, inclusive: 


Prices of antimony at New York since 1892, by months. 


. [Cents per pound.] 
1892. 1893. 1894. 

id Çook- | Lx. |Hallett’x| COOK | rp x. |Hanetts. Cook- | p x, Hallett's. 
January ...[15jto16 |12 to15 j12} to12} 11 104 104 . 10: 9) 9i 
February ..|15 to154 |12 to14 114 103 10} | 9; to 10 10 82 9i 
March..... 148to15 |llàtoi3 |10ito111 103 |10 to12 10 101 8; 9i 
April ...... 14} to 15} 122 to 12} 107 to 11 104 103 10 101 8; 9i 
May ....... 15 123 114 104 10} 10 101 8i 91 
June ...... 144 123 114 10} 101 9; 9j 8i 91 
Hole secs. 13} 12! | 10; 10j 10} i 10 81 8i 
August .... “12 111 103 101 10 9i 10 8! 8i 
September.|114 to 114 |11 to11: 10 to 102 101 10 91 94 | 74 8; 
October ... 12 11} 1103 to 103 10} 10 9i 9% 71 8} 
November. 11 u | 1 10 9i 9i 84 "à 8i 
December . 11i 11 jn: to 10 |10} to 101 | 91 to 9; | 92to 9} T 73 8} 

I 
1895. | 1896. 1897 

ud oe Hallett’. Japanese. ok Hallett's Japanese Sea a Hallett's, Tep 
January .. | 8} to 8% | 71to 71 ME 8i | 71 to 7} 7 7i to 7} | 6} to 62 | 63 to 64 
February ..| 8} to 8i | TEOT .......... 84 | 74 7 | 7} to 71 | 64 to 6; | 6} to 61 
March..... 81| 7h to 73 loc Sb 74 7 | "1 to7L| 62 to 7h | 63 to7 
April ...... TE tos | 7 to7!' 6} to7 81 74 7 | "1t074 | 7 t071, 7 to7} 
May ....... 7i to 8 2 6; | 8 to81 | 72to 74 | 62to7 | 71to7i | 7 to71 | 62 to 71 
June ...... 7:108 | 7 to7: | 6; 8 71| 6;to7 | 71t074 | 6Lto7 | 6} to 63 
July....... | 8 to& | 71to 7i | 7 8 "1| 63to7 | 7 to7¿ | 621078 63 
August call 8 de 7 8 71| 6jto7 | 7 to8L| 7i to74 | 63 to7 
September. 8 74 | ¡to7 8 | 74 | 6jto7 | 8 to8S1| Bto | 7 toh} 
October ...| 72 to8 | 7 to7} | 6; | 7: to 7} | 6} 63 | 8 to8L | 71t074 | 7 to 7} 
November.| 73 to 7j 7 | 63to63 | 7j to 7] 6} to6j | 6jto6] | 8 toSL | 7¿to74 | 7 to 7 
December .| 7àto 7j | 6jto7.; G} to6; | 74 to 7 | 6} i | 8 to81 | 72to 74 | 7 to} 

1898. | 1899. | 1900. 

SUE “or Hallett's.[Japanese.' Cookson's. | Hallett's. Hayes | Cookson's. Hallett's. 
Jara! 8 to8l | 74 to74 | 71 t072 10 to103 | 94to 9i | n 10} to 11 9i to 9 
February... 8 to8i | THOTE |.......... 103 to103 | 91t010) | Yjto 93 ! 10; toll 9i to 10 
Mareh..... 8 tos) | 7$ l0 73 .......... | 114} to12 | 10) to 101 | 10; to 103 | 10; toll | 93 to 10 
April ...... | 81109 | atos [..........! 11} to 12. | 10} to 103 | 101 to 10j 11 | 93 
May ....... 9} to 94 | 8] to 8j 81: llito 12 | 10! to 103 | 10! to 10} 11 | 93 
June ...... 911091 | Sito | Si tod 114 10} 10} 11 93 
July....... 9j to 9} 9 9 114 104 10} | 10] to 11 | 94 to 94 
August ...., 9$ to 9i 9 9 114 10} | 103to11 | 10} 9i 
September. 9} to 9i 9 9 1 104 | 103 to 11 | 10} | 9i 
October... 9g to 93 | 9 $ 114 10} 103 | 10} | 9% 
November. 9} to 93 9 | Sj to9  112to 114 | 10} to 10; | 10 to 10} | 10} | 9i 
December.| 9jto9j | 8à109 | Bitosz | 112 to 113 | 104 to 10j | 10 to103 | 104 | 9i 

| 
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TUNGSTEN, MOLYBDENUM, URANIUM, AND VANADIUM.’ 


By JoseeH HYDE PRATT. 


TUNGSTEN. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The minerals from which tungsten is derived are wolframite, a 
tungstate of iron and manganese, which is the commonest; húbnerite, 
essentially manganese tungstate, and scheelite, a calcium tungstate. 

Wolframite is usually found in metallic veins carrying the sulphides 
pyrite, galena, sphalerite, etc., ard is also found associated with tin 
ores. It frequently accompanies scheelite in the crystalline rocks and 
is embedded in quartz. It is widely distributed in nature, but is 
found in quantity at only a few localities. The occurrences of hüb- 
nerite are similar to those just mentioned. Scheelite, however, is 
more commonly found associated with the crystalline rocks and em- 
bedded in quartz, and it is in occurrences of this type that this min- 
eral is found in quantity. In the metallic veins scheelite occurs 
sparingly as an associate with wolframite and húbnerite. 


OCCURRENCES. 


By far the greater number of localities where these minerals have 
been discovered are in the Western States, principally Arizona, Ne- 
vada, and Colorado. It has also been found in Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, South Dakota, and in the Eastern 
States, Connecticut, and North Carolina. 

At the húbnerite locality, in the Dragoon Mountains, 13 miles from 
Benson and 6 miles north of Dragoon, Cochise County, Ariz., consid- 
erable development work and some mining have been carried on and 
as much as 50 tons of first-class ore have been taken from this prop- 
erty in one year. 

During 1900 the wolframite deposit located about 12 miles south of 
Osceola, White Pine County, Nev., described by Mr. F. B. Weeks,’ in 
the foothills of the west slope of the Snake Mountains and near the 


1 The minerals containing these metals, their occurrence and distribution, have been described by 
the writer in detail in the Twenty-first Annual Report of the United States Geological Survey, Part 
VI, pp. 299-318. Their uses and relative value in the arts were also discussed. 

2 Twenty-first Ann. Rept. U. S. Geol. Survey, Part VI, pp. 319-320, 
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base of Wheeler Peak, has been developed by a tunnel driven in at 
the lowest outcrop of the vein. The vein widened as the work was 
continued, till at the head of the tunnel it has a width of 4 feet, the 
wolframite occurring in bunches across the entire vein. There has 
not been sufficient work done to determine how extensive this deposit . 
is, but the indications are that it can produce tungsten minerals in 
quantity. 

Tungsten ores have been found in a number of counties in Colorado, 
but only within the last year or two have they been shown to exist in 
commercial quantities. They have now been found at a number of 
localities in San Juan, Boulder, Gilpin, Ouray, and Lake counties. 
While perhaps no systematic mining has been carried on during the 
- last year in this State for tungsten minerals, yet from a number of 
mines in San Juan and Boulder counties about 91,000 pounds’ were 
mined and shipped as follows: San Juan County, 5,000 pounds, 71 per 
cent tungstic acid, and 6,000 pounds, 68 per cent tungstic acid; Boulder 
County, 80,000 pounds, 63 per cent tungstic acid. All this ore was 
shipped to Eastern cities, where it is reported to have been worth from 
$2 to $3.50 per unit of tungstic acid. 

At the scheelite mine of the American Tungsten Milling and Mining 
Company near Long Hill, Fairfield County, Conn., mining was car- 
ried on throughout nearly the entire year, and although a large quan- 
tity of ore was taken out none has yet been put on the market, for 
the reason that in its cleaning process the company has not obtained 
as pure a product as it desired; but experiments that are being made 
indicate that this company will be able to put a very pure product on 
the market. 

The ore contains approximately 5 per cent of scheelite, which is the 
average run of the vein as determined from actual mill tests. Assays 
of the concentrates of scheelite gave values of tungstic oxide (WO,) 
varying from 67 tc 70 per cent and of wolframite varying from 55 to 
60 per cent. 

USES. 

The uses of tungsten are varied. The principal ones are in the manu- 
facture of the alloy, ferrotungsten, and in the form of the powdered 
metal, of which the desired amount is added directly to the molten 
steel or is melted together with the steel without first making an alloy. 
Alloys are also made of tungsten with aluminum and copper, the latter 
being used in the manufacture of propeller blades. Another use of 
tungsten is for coloring glass. Until recent years about the only use 
of tungsten was in the preparation of salts used to make colored cot- 
ton goods fast, or washable, and to make clothes used for theatrical 
and other purposes noninflammable. It has also been used toa certain 
extent in the manufacture of stained and other papers. 


1 From the report of the Commissioner of Mines for Colorado, 1900. 
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PRODUCTION. 


As there isa limited demand for tungsten, the production can readily 
become greater than the market requires. Then, again, many of the 
deposits could not be worked if the price should drop much below that 
at the present time. The price of tungsten ores has varied widely in 
the past three or four years, fluctuating from $6 to $2 per unit of 
tungstic acid. Quotations that are now made range from $1 to $2 per 
unit of tungstic acid. While there is a growing demand for this metal 
to be used in the manufacture of tungsten steels, yet the total amount 
consumed will not be very large. Then, again, the other metals, molyb- 
denum, uranium, and vanadium, are also used in the manufacture of 
certain steels and give to them definite beneficial properties; and while 
these properties may be distinct from those of tungsten and from one 
another, they will limit somewhat the consumption of tungsten. 

The information obtainable indicates that there is more than a suffi- 
cient supply of tungsten ores now known which are available. 


MOLYBDENUM. 


As was stated in the report for 1899, there has been considerable dis- 
cussion in the last few years as to the actual commercial value of 
molybdenum and the purposes for which it can be used. At the present 
time the market for the mineral molybdenite, which is the chief source 
of this metal, is limited, the consumption being only about 50 tons per 
year, and the reduction of the ore is confined to a few plants. They 
demand an ore which will carry, when concentrated, 50 per cent or 
over of molybdenum and which must be free from copper. The recent 
use of molybdenum in the manufacture of certain steels has led to an 
‘Increased demand for supplies of this mineral, and in some respects 
new deposits of molybdenum ores are in greater demand than new 
deposits of tungsten ores, for the reason that there is more than a 
sufficient supply known of the latter ore, which is not true at the 
present time of the former. The principal use of molybdenum is in 
the manufacture of certain chemical reagents, especially of ammonium 
molybdate, which is used in the determination of phosphoric acid. It 
is also used in the preparation of ** blue carmine" for the coloring of 
porcelain. 


URANIUM AND VANADIUM. 


These metals have been attracting the attention of steel manufac- 
turers in regard to the beneficial results that a small percentage of 
either of them produces in steel. Experiments have shown that a cer- 
tain amount of a ferrouranium alloy added to a fluid steel increases its 
tensile strength and toughness to a remarkable degree, while the vana- 
dium alloy increases the tensile strength and ductility. Although 
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these metals are not yet used to any considerable extent in the manu- 
facture of these steels for actual use, yet the amount of these metals 
consumed in experimental tests has greatly increased their demand. 
This has led to prospecting for minerals containing these metals, with 
the result that some interesting ores have been discovered. 

Of these, the one that has attracted most attention is the mineral 
carnotite,’ which was discovered in Montrose County, Colo. It occurs 
as a yellow to reddish-yellow crystalline powder, or in loosely cohering 
masses that are easily separated by the fingers and leave traces on 
whatever touches them. When first tested the mineral was found to 
contain vanadium, and analysis showed it to be composed mainly of a 
hydrous vanadate of uranium and potassium.* The purer varieties con- 
tain about 52 per cent of uranic oxide (UO,), about 18 per cent of 
vanadium pentoxide (V,O,), and about 5.5 per cent of potash. 

The following more recent complete analyses of carnotite have been 
made by Dr. W. F. Hillebrand? on material from (I) the Copper 
Prince claim, Roc Creek, and (II) Yellow Boy claim, La Sal Creek, 
both in Montrose County, Colo. 


Analyses of carnotite from Colorado. 


I. II. 
Constituent. SSS ee I — joe 

A. : B. C. A. B. 
ji) P 7.10 8.34 19. 00 10.38 rasa 
UO O A AO 54. 89 52. 25 47.42 54. 00 52. 28 
Vii 18. 49 18. 35 15.76 18. 05 17.50 
A A A E dos eds 80 . 85 . 40 . 06 Tr. 
AIO cosas cee ces ie Nas ase eco pru ME IR Ub. Tr .25 None. None. None. 
BGO uerheépaex kd vePaRiu cr pRRE LEN E ax E tae eus .09 (?) . 08 .29 (?) 
o T say ecxteew aE .21 1.7| .72 .42 8. 36 
SA O E dee aae 8. 84 2. 85 2. 57 1. 86 1.85 
BIO ON ebat .02 (?) (?) Tr. Tr. 
119 pP .90 .72 65 2.83 8.21 
| [1.0 ——— ——————!——— .22 .20 .24 .14 .17 
gO — — !———— T Ó€ 6. 52 6.73 6.57 5. 46 5.11 
NAO Pu .14 . 09 . 07 .18 .02? 


1 Am. Jour. Sci., Vol. X, 1900, p. 120, and Bull. Soc. chimique, Paris, 3d series, Vol. X XI, 1899, p. 828. 

2 Bull. Soc. chimique, Paris, 3d series, Vol. XXI, 1899, p. 328; Bull. Soc. franc. Min., Vol. XXII, 1899, 
p. 26; Comptes rendus Acad. sci., Paris, Vol. CX XVIII, 1899, p. 582, and Am. Jour. Sci., 4th series, 
Vol. X, 1900, p. 120. 

3 Am. Jour. Sci., 4th series, Vol. X, 1900, p. 188. 
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Analyses of carnotite from Colorado—Continued. 


II. 
Constituent. 
A B C. A B 
Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent 

JR) —Ó————————Á€ Tr. (?) (?) Tr. (?) 
H0 ODO sac dee edebewedavaseces 2.43 2.59 1.85 3.16 4.52 
HO P a eaen nsa e aaa aa 2.11 3. 06 2.79 2.21 la 49 
HO PIO ia ARA None. None. None None. |.....-.-«- 
PDO PII rr sen eens 13 .25 18 OT soos 
CUO usa xa eer uod ark SPEED PIA EN Ress .15 .20 22 TE. wes csi 
j.p m D A €— oss None. .12 18 None. |.......... 
MO cir IE P EE Teu dde ES bEs .18 .23 18 OG I oec seni 
lp A Eaa iaai .15 . 06 18 20-1 vases s 
y uio D ———— ——— snes . 03 .10 (?) Ch) lacas 
O RR AS TO . 56 . 33 None None. |.......... 


a Total H30 in ore. 


Dr. Hillebrand, in discussing the results of his analyses and com- 
paring them with those of Messrs. Friedel and Cumenge, who stated 
that the mineral was a simple hydrous vanadate of uranium and potas- 
sium, represented by the formula, 2UO,. V,O,. K,0.3H,O, has drawn 
the following conclusions: 

““The body called carnotite is probably a mixture of ends of 
wbich analysis fails to reveal the exact nature. Instead of being the 
pure uranyl-potassium vanadate, it is, to a large extent, made up of 
calcium and barium compounds. Intimately mixed with and entirely 
obscured by it is an amorphous substance—a silicate or mixture of 
silicates--containing vanadium in the trivalent state, probably replac- 
ing aluminum.” 

According to Ransome,! the carnotite deposits of La Sal Creek occur 
southwest of Paradox, Montrose County, and about 6 miles up La Sal 
Creek from Cashin. They are on the south side of the creek and about 
700 feet above the stream. The earnotite occurs as irregular bunchy 
pockets in a massive bed of nearly white sandstone. Some of the ore 
is between the sandstone and underlying light-gray shale. ‘‘The ore 
bodies are usually flat-lying streaks but a few inches thick, which 
grade above and below into the common light-buff sandstone, and 
which die out and disappear when followed into the hillside. In tun- 
nels running but a few feet underground the yellow impregnation of 
carnotite can be seen to gradually die out, to be succeeded by light- 
colored sandstone showing no apparent trace of the mineral.” ° 

The Roc Creek deposits are on the north side of Roc Creek, 3 or 4 
miles above its mouth, and near the foot of the Miller trail to Paradox. 
The sandstone at this locality in which the carnotite occurs is nearly 


1 Am. Jour. Sci., 4th series, Vol. X, 1900, p. 127. 
&Ibid., p. 128. 
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horizontal, and is cut by an east-west fault, the fault plane dipping 
about 75° N. “The carnotite occurs in the hanging wall of the fissure 
as small, irregular branches in a loose mass of crushed sandstone, and 
also as an impregnation of some of the firmer portions of the bed.”! 
The principal claim in this vicinity is the Copper Prince, owned by 
Mr. J. R. Duling. 

The impregnation of the carnotite in the sandstones, as in the La 
Sal Creek district, has taken place along bedding planes, and also along 
surfaces of minor and superficial movement in the rocks. In the Roc 
Creek district it is the well-defined fault that has provided a zone of 
crushed and porous rock in the hanging wall which made it possible 
for the impregnation of the carnotite. 

Carnotite has also been found in Gypsum Valley, in what is known 
as the Disappointment district. 

About a mile northeast of Placerville, San Miguel County, and about 
1,000 feet above the San Miguel River, are found La Plata sandstones, 
which are divided into two heavy beds of light-colored sandstones, 
separated by a much thinner bed of dark limestone. The upper part 
of the lower bed of this sandstone is more or less impregnated with 
what is probably roscoelite, a vanadium mica. The normal coloring 
of this sandstone is light buff, but when impregnated with roscoelite 
it becomes a light to dark olive green. The roscoelite sometimes 
makes up more than 20 per cent of the vanadiferous sandstone, and 
this band of the sandstone varies in thickness from a few inches up to 
5 or 6 feet, extending along the sandstone cliffs for a distance of about 
2,000 feet. Carnotite occurs sparingly in this rock as minute yellow 
specks in the sandstone, and particularly as thin horizontal seams or 
streaks near the bottom of the vanadiferous bands. 

About a foot below the seam of limestone the sandstone shows 
numerous yellow specks of carnotite and contains traces of vanadium. 
Through the next 2 feet the sandstone is pinkish in color, and no ros- 
coelite or carnotite was observed; but just below this, yellow and 
green specks become visible. The latter become more and more 
numerous and larger until at from 3 to 4 feet below the limestone the 
sandstone has a decided green tint, which deepens toward the bottom 
of the vanadiferous band, where it is rich in roscoelite, and shows but 
few specks of carnotite. This is regarded as a first-class ore of vana- 
dium. While in the upper part of the sandstone the grains of quartz 
are cemented by calcite, in this dark-green band no effervescence with 
acids was observed, the quartz grains being cemented or held together 
by roscoelite. 


1 Am. Jour. Sci., 4th series, Vol. X, 1900, p. 128. 
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These deposits of carnotite and roscoelite were formed subsequently 
to the deposition of the sandstone, and, as stated by Ransome, it may 
be present in very small amounts in the bulk of the sandstone, these 
deposits representing a concentration of this material under favorable 
conditions of solution and redeposition. 

Regarding the extent of these deposits, Ransome says:' ‘‘ There is 
no apparent reason why a mass of sandstone, impregnated with ros- 
coelite which is continuously exposed for several hundred feet along a 
cliff, should not extend for a considerable distance inward from the 
cliff face. The carnotite, on the other hand, appears to be a much 
more superficial occurrence, and, in fact, to have a not yet fully under- 
stood connection with the present surface of the ground. This would 
indicate that the carnotite results from a local concentration of mate- 
rial already existent in the sandstone and the deposition of this mate- 
rial in the form of carnotite under conditions determined by proximity 
to the surface, and probably partly dependent upon a semiarid cli- 
mate.” 

This vanadiferous sandstone has been analyzed by Dr. Hillebrand, 
with the following results:* 


Analysis of vanadiferous sandstone from Colorado. 


Constituent. Per cent. Constituent. Per cent. 
Soluble in nitric acid: Soluble in nitric acid: 

O 12. 56 H,O above 3009 ...................-. .N 
TIONI A sce eoru . 02 UO DRE . 05 
A sach ike b Ekes dura exe d VE 3. 50 POO O A IA . 06 
A A oe 6.15 Maipo cd uei y ce ES FREUD QN RAE TUE . 06 
jM — 20 || Insoluble 1n nitric acid: 
COO p ————— € 12 Quartz, eto...........- eere eee eroe 72.24 
BGO AA A a dale ER ERE 37 HO at 1059 EE . 04 
MEO ui 25 H,O above 1059 ..................... .20 
ILU E DEM e E "I" 
HO at 1069... ccce BA y: Y of Li, Cu, Mo, Bi, Cl, SOs, or 
H40 1069-3009 ....................... 0. 14 


The green micaceous mineral which acts as the cementing bond of 
the sandstone was separated from the quartz and analyzed, by Dr. 
Hillebrand, with the results given below. For comparison an analysis 


1 Am. Jour. Boi., 4th series, Vol. X, 1900, p. 180. 
2Ibid., p. 188. 
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of roscoelite from near Lotus, Eldorado County, Cal., is also included 
in the table: 


Analyses of roscoelite, a vanadium mica. 


Vanadium Roscoelite 


Constituent. Placerville, | do County, 
Colo. Cal. 
Per cent. Per cent 
A O Succ ee ————9M—M m 46. 06 45.17 
A "———————— ————————————— HE Pr — 78 
NVO aeea Sa ete bic cei A CI ine x E D C MEE 12.84 24.01 
yo ————— —— —————EP en 22. 55 11. 54 
iyu iit cC HEN .78 (FeO) 1.60 
CHO pre T rr P os E A 
A ies Ses pete vias —————————— ——— —— 1:90 (aie ce axe 
A A O aes dade . 92 1. 64 
KO A ———H———S —— — ete 8. 84 10. 37 
NUS 0s gases b A uh a € .22 Trace 
P oR idi AD ene ta caer ed RE e a a E a aise e cea eoae. 1. 98 a.40 
HO at-I009-0009 a .91 b.17 
H0 aboye Ii oia 3. 56 c4.12 
WOU A O O AS 100. 00 99. 80 
a At 1009. b At 1809. c Above 180°. 


As seen from the above the two analyses are very similar, but with 
the percentage proportions of Al,O, and V,O, reversed. As noted by 
Dr. Hillebrand, it is a peculiar coincidence that the only two known 
localities for this mineral should bear the name of Placerville. | 

This vanadium mica constitutes at times over 20 per cent of the sand- 
stone and, as seen from the above, contains nearly 13 per cent of V,O,. 
The maximum amount of this vanadium oxide observed in the sand- 
stone was 3.5 per cent. If this sandstone occurs as abundantly as is 
supposed, it should become an ore of some importance for vanadium. 

Dr. Johly,' in a recent article on the commercial treatment of ura- 
nium and vanadium ores, makes the statement—which is based upon 
practical tests made by him or others on the commercial extraction of 
uraniuni and vanadium from these ores—that even when these ores 
contain but a small per cent of these oxides (4 per cent of UO, and 1 
per cent of V,O,) they can be worked at a very large profit. He esti- 
mates that these oxides can be extracted from the ore at an expense of 
from $10 to $12 per ton, which, with the cost of the ore at $10 per unit 
of uranium oxide, or $40 per ton, would make a total cost of $50 to 
$52. From this ton of ore would be obtained 80 pounds of uranium 
oxide, which is quoted at $2 per pound, and 20 pounds of vanadium 
oxide, which is quoted at $9 per pound. This will leave a very large 
margin for profit. 

The mineral which was practically the only ore of uranium until the 
discovery of carnotite, and which still continues to be a source of this 


1 Min. and Met., Vol. X XIV, 1901, p. 228. 
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metal. is uraninite, or, as it is more commonly known, pitchblende, a 
mineral of a velvety black appearance and high specific gravity, being 8. 
This mineral suffers alteration readily, going over the hydrated min- 
eral gummite, which looks something like gum and which, in turn, is 
further altered to uranophane or uranotil. Thus, usually, instead of 
the ore appearing black or dark colored, it is yellow or reddish, due 
to coatings of alteration products. Both of these ores are generally 
contaminated to a considerable degree by the admixture of other min- 
erals. This is especially true of the carnotite ore. 

The principal source of supply of vanadium has been from certain 
slags found at Creusot, France. It has also been found in the ash of 
certain coals of the Argentine Republic and Peru, which have been 
described in the report for 1899, and these may become a source of 
this metal. 

There are many other minerals known that contain uranium or 
vanadium, but they have not been found in sufficient quantity to be a 
source of either of these metals. 


PRODUCTION. 


The production of uranium has been confined to Colorado, which, 
according to the information received, has furnished 306,655 pounds 
of ore, carrying from 5 to 16 per cent of uranium oxide, which was 
obtained from Gilpin and Montrose counties. This production has 
been reported by the Commissioner of Mines for Colorado as follows:! 


Production of uranium in Colorado in 1900. 


| Average 

percent- 

e County. Pounds. | age of 
uranium 

oxide. 
GIHIpilio d E A AID LII DI cR ud 13, 155 | 16 
MONTOS co edezix wA NN RE DOR EE P HM PE TOS ca LU Vu E opis rir ecd 2, 000 16 
DO Ep IE CNN PEE 1, 500 15 
po M A A ERR RE 140, 000 5 
A O awsdaetec verse USES et kad 60, 000 6 
DO MEE c O ee vee S 30, 000 10 
DO IP Aia 60, 000 10 

TOW A A O A Soa et | 306, 655 


Some of this ore was carnotite and some uraninite, but the exact 
proportion of these two ores is not known. The prices quoted for 
uranium ores increase with the percentage of uranium oxide. An 8 
to 10 per cent ore is quoted at $17.50 per unit, a 10 to 15 per cent ore 
at $18, a 15 to 20 per cent ore at $19, and a 20 per cent and over at 
$20 per unit. 


1 Report of the Commissioner of Mines for Colorado, 1900. 
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AN OCCURRENCE OF STREAM TIN IN THE 
YORK REGION, ALASKA. 


By ALFRED H. Brooks. 


INTRODUCTION. 


During the summer of 1900 the writer was engaged in a study of the 
geology and mineral resources of the southern part of the Seward 
Peninsula. The early part of the season was spent in the region lying 
east of Port Clarence, and about the middle of September the work 
was extended westward toinclude the York gold field. There ten days 
were spent in a hasty reconnaissance and topographic survey of about 
100 square miles of an area embracing the western extremity of the 
Seward Peninsula.* 

A small settlement named York, situated at the mouth of the Ani- 
kovik River, is the distributing point for this region. It is 45 miles 
west of Port Clarence and 85 miles west of Nome. At York there is 
no harbor, landings being made on the beach, and during southerly 
storms these are often impossible. York possesses a post-office, and 
during the summer has fortnightly steamer connection with Nome. 
The region is well adapted for the use of pack animals, for which pas- 
ture can usually be found during the summer months. The beach offers 
a limited supply of driftwood, but in the interior the prospector is 
dependent on the stunted willow for fuel supply. 

While studying the gold placers at York the writer’s attention was 
called to the presence of stream tin in association with the gold. As 
this is a new locality for this mineral, and as there is a possibility of 
its being found in the region in commercial quantities it has been 
deemed advisable to present a brief summary of the facts of its occur- 
rence.’ 


1 Attention has been called to this occurrence by the wnter in a note entitled A New Occurrence of 
Cassiterite in Alaska, published in Science, N. 8., Vol. XIII, No. 328, p. 593, April 12, 1901. 

2The Seward Peninsula is that land mass which, stretching out from the northwestern part of 
Alaska, reaches within 60 miles of the Siberian coast. It is bounded on the north by the Arctic 
Ocean, on the west by Bering Strait, on the south by Bering Sea, and on the east by the mainland of 
Alaska. 

3 The facts contained in this report are extracted from one now in press entitled A Reconnaissance 
of the Cape Nome and Adjacent Gold Fields of the Seward Peninsula, Alaska, where a more compre- 
hensive description of the region will be found. 287 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


The placer field, which is usually called the York* region by the 
miners, includes about 120 square miles, and is bounded on the east by 
the York Mountains, on the north by the Arctic Ocean, on the west by 
Bering Strait, and on the south by Bering Sea. This area is occupied 
for the most part by a plateau having an elevation of about 600 feet, 
which on the southern side ends in a rather abrupt escarpment. This 
falls off to a bench, about 400 feet in altitude, and a quarter to a half 
mile in width. A second escarpment bounds this bench, and a narrow 
coastal plain 50 feet in height lies between it and Bering Sea. To 
the north the plateau seems to slope off more gently to the Arctic 
Ocean, but this part of it was only seen by the writer from a distance. 

To the east the York Mountains rise rather abruptly from the 
plateau. Their highest peaks reach altitudes of about 2,500 feet and 
their topography is rugged in general character. A number of isolated 
hills rise above the plateau level. These usually have flat tops or are 
benched at elevations of about a thousand feet. The largest of these 
is Cape Mountain, which lies at the western extremity of the peninsula 
and forms Cape Prince of Wales. 

The drainage within the York Mountains is of a torrential charac- 
ter. Inthe plateau region the southward drainage is carried to Bering 
Sea by a number of streams and rivers which have trenched sharply 
into the plateau surface. The minor tributaries flow in small but 
typical canyons. The rivers flowing northward to the Arctic have 
broad valleys with more gentle slopes. The remarkable evenness and 
level character of the plateau is very striking. By avoiding the larger 
waterways and making detours around the smaller canyons a horse and 
wagon can be driven nearly anywhere on this plateau surface almost 
as well as on a good roadway. 


GEOLOGY. 


The succession of rocks, as far as determined, is as follows: The 
oldest sediments are limestones, which are white and usually quite 
crystalline. They are often beautifully banded, and occasionally have 
intercalated bands of mica-schist. This belt of limestones lies near 
the coast and is about half a mile in width. 

Cape Mountain is made up of a mass of granite which has been 
intruded into the limestones. Along the crest of the mountain pillars 
and pinnacles of the granitic rock are common and are due to the 
existence of a double system of jointing. The granite, except for this 
jointing, is entirely massive and is usually coarsely crystalline. Near 
the margin of the mass it contains large crystals of feldspar. Under 


1This area lies within the Port Clarence recording district. The United States commissioner has 
his headquarters at Teller, Port Clarence, Alaska. 
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the microscope it is seen to consist of microcline, quartz, and biotite 
as the essential minerals. 

To the north of the limestone a belt of slates and siliceous schists 
about 5 miles in width has been mapped, which are regarded as over- 
lying the limestones conformably. The evidence of conformity is that 
the strikes have a general parallelism to those of the limestones, and 
the dips are variable, suggesting about the same amount of folding as 
has taken place in the limestone belt. The slates, and especially the 
schists, are usually traversed by numerous joint planes, by which they 
are split up into rhombohedral forms. These beds are occasionally 
calcareous and more often graphitic. 

With the slate series greenstones of various descriptions are fre- 
quently found. These greenstones are usually massive, though they 
have suffered some jointing like that found in the slates. Only a few 
fresh specimens of these rocks were obtained; they are apparently 
largely of a diabase character. | 

To the northeast of this slate series, and overlying it, there was 
found a belt of earthy limestone with some slates. These rocks seem 
to be less altered than the slate series, though they are apparently 
conformable. Only a few exposures of this rock were studied, how- 
ever, and no details can be given. 

Numerous inquiries among the prospectors elicited the information 
that still farther to the northeast there exists & body of slates similar 
to those found at York, and beyond that a belt of white limestone, and 
beyond that granite. If such are the facts, they indicate that there is 
in the York region a broad syncline which possibly includes the York 
Mountains. The oldest rock of the series is the white limestone, 
which is reported to becut by granite on both margins of the syncline, 
while above it lie the slate series and the younger limestones. Until 
further investigations have been made this explanation of the structure 
must be regarded as purely hypothetical. 

The unconsolidated deposits of the region can be classified as (1) 
river and stream gravels and (2) bench gravels. The first include the 
gravels and sands of the flood plains of the streams and rivers. The 
bench gravels comprise a thin layer of semirounded material which 
mantles the plateau, and also other gravels which make up the lowest 
terrace along the coast. The latter have a thickness of 50 feet or more. 
The bench gravels are marine deposits, which were laid down during 
epochs of submergence. Most of the stream valleys have benches 
along their slopes, which were undoubtedly formed during the same 
period of subsidence. 'The pebbles of the gravel are identical litho- 
logically with the bed rock of the region. As far as the observations 
of the writer go, these gravels can always be traced to a local source. 

Thc shattered condition of the graphitic quartz-schist series has 
already been noted. In these schists small veins and belts of quartz 
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and calcite are not uncommon. These often contain pyrite and some- 
times gold. The bed rock itself is sometimes mineralized, and not 
infrequently carries pyrite. It seems probable that gold also occurs 
in the mineralized schist, though its presence was not definitely estab- 
lished except in the veins and blebs. 


STREAM TIN. 


The cassiterite which occurs as stream tin was found at two locali- 
ties in the region. The first is on Buhner Creek, which is a westerly 
tributary of the Anikovik River. The mouth of Buhner Creek is 
about 3 miles from Bering Sea. The occurrence is perhaps best 
located by stating that it lies about 10 miles east of Cape Prince of 
Wales, and hence very near the northwestern extremity of the conti- 
nent. On Buhner Creek 2 to 3 feet of gravel overlies the bed rock, 
which consists of arenaceous schists, often graphitic, together with 
some graphitic slates. This is part of the schist series which has been 
described. The bed rock is much jointed, the schists being broken up 
into pencil-shaped fragments. They strike nearly at right angles to 
the course of the stream and offer natural riffles for the concentration 
of heavier material. A hasty reconnaissance of the drainage basin of 
this stream, which includes not more than a square mile of area, 
showed the same series of rocks throughout its extent. Ata few local- 
ities some deeply weathered, dark-green intrusives were found, which, 
on examination by the microscope, were found to consist almostentirely 
of secondary minerals. In some cases, however, a little plagioclase 
was still unaltered and a suggestion of ophitic structure remained, so 
that these are probably of a diabasiccharacter. The slates and schists 
are everywhere penetrated by small veins, consisting usually of quartz 
with some calcite, and frequently carrying pyrite and sometimes gold. 
These veins are very irregular, often widening out to form blebs, and 
again contracting so as not to be easily traceable. 

The stream tin is concentrated on the bed rock with other heavy 
minerals, and was found by the miners in the sluice boxes. A sample 
of the concentrate in one of the sluice boxes was examined by Mr. 
Arthur J. Collier, and yielded the following minerals: Cassiterite, mag- 
netite, ilmenite, limonite, pyrite, fluorite, garnets, and gold. The deter- 
mination of percentage by weight was as follows: 90 per cent tin-stone; 
5 per cent magnetite; other minerals, 5 per cent. The cassiterite 
occurs in grains and pebbles, from those microscopic in size to those 
half an inch in diameter; they have subrounded and rounded forms. 
In some cases there is a suggestion of pyramidal and prismatic crys- 
tal forms. The cassiterite varies in color from a light brown to a 
lustrous black. 

A second locality of this mineral was found on the Anikovik River 
about half a mile below the mouth of Buhner Creek. Here the cas- 
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siterite was also found with the concentrates from the mining opera- 
tions. One pebble of stream tin obtained from this locality was about 
2 inches in diameter. 

It will be necessary to make a more detailed examination of this 
region to determine where this mineral occurs in the bed rock. The 
facts obtained by the writer point toward the conclusion that its source 
was in the quartz and calcite veins in which the gold was found. No 
cassiterite was, however, found in this vein material. 

No evidence was found that this cassiterite is in any way connected 
with acid intrusions, which is its usual association in other regions. 
As far as known there are no intrusives of acid rocks within the drain- 
age basins of streams where the tin was found. The nearest known 
granitic rock is the biotite-granite stock which forms the promontory 
of Cape Prince of Wales and which is at least 10 miles distant. 

This discovery of stream tin has scientific rather than commercial 
interest. No developments have been made which would warrant the 
conclusion that valuable tin deposits exist in the York district. It is 
worth while, however, for the prospectors who visit this region to 
familiarize themselves with the physical properties of the minerals, so 
as to be able to recognize it if found. By this means deposits carry- 
ing values may be discovered, and in any event the cassiterite will 
probably be traced to its source in the bed rock. 
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COAL. 


By Epwarp W. PARKER. 


INTRODUCTION. 
SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The statistics presented in the following pages deal primarily with 
the production of coal in the United States during 1900, and have been 
prepared in a manner uniform with the preceding reports of this 
series. They show that in the last year of the nineteenth century the 
United States as a coal producer exceeded all previous records in her 
history and maintained the supremacy which was attained in 1899. 

In 1899 the production of coal in the United States exceeded for the 
first time that of Great Britain, and in 1900, with an increased output 
of 16,141,835 short tons over the preceding year, the lead over the 
output of Great Britain was almost exactly doubled, Great Britain's 
production in 1900 being about equal to that of the United States in 
1899. Next to this the most interesting feature connected with the pro- 
duction in 1900 was the marked increase in value as compared with the 
increase in tonnage. The amount produced in 1900 showed an increase 
over the preceding year of a little more than 6 per cent, whereas the 
value of the product increased about 16 per cent, the average price 
realized during 1900 being the highest since 1893. With the excep- 
tion of the strike which occurred in the anthracite region of Pennsyl- 
vania in the summer and fall of last year and one in the Cumberland 
region of Maryland during the summer, the coal-mining industry was 
comparatively free from labor troubles throughout 1900. The effect 
of these two strikes is exhibited in the decreased production of 
2,123,294 long tons of anthraoite coal and of about 700,000 long tons 
in Maryland's production. There has been a notable increase in the 
percentage of American coal exported to foreign countries, but the 
amount is still small as compared with the production, being equiva- | 
lent to less than 4 per cent of the total output. 

The tables of production in the United States have been compiled 
from direct returns from the producers to the Survey or its agents, | 
with a very few minor exceptions. In these few instances, where 
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operators failed to report their production to the Survey, the state- 
ments were obtained from State mine inspectors or other reliable 
sources of information, or the production was estimated upon the 
records of the preceding three or four years. The production actually 
reported to the Survey during 1900 amounted to 269,444,859 tons, so 
that the proportion estimated upon was less than 0.2 per cent of the 
total. In no case was the production for unreported mines placed at 
a higher figure than the output reported for 1899. 

The difficulty encountered in 1899 in obtaining statistics from mines 
which had changed hands during the year was not so pronounced in 
1900, and it is gratifying to note that one of the effects of the combi- 
nation of a large number of coal mines under central control has been 
to facilitate the collection of statistics. This is particularly noticeable 
in regard to the mines in the Pittsburg district. Most of the river 
mines have been acquired by the Monongahela River Consolidated 
Coal and Coke Company, and the railroad shipping mines by the 
Pittsburg Coal Company. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


The plan of cooperating with the statistical work of the State geo- 
logical surveys has been carried out as much as possible in the prepa- 
ration of this report, and acknowledgments are especially due to 
Prof. William B. Clark and Mr. Edward B. Mathews, of the Mary- 
land geological survey; Mr. S. W. Beyer, of the lowa geological 
survey; Mr. Charles G. Yale, of the State mining bureau of Cali- 
fornia, and Mr. David Ross, secretary of the bureau of labor statis- 
tics of Illinois. The statistical tables have been, as usual, prepared 
by Mr. Theodore H. Johnson, of the Geological Survey, who has for 
several years had charge of this important feature of the work. The 
writer desires particularly to express his appreciation of the uniform 
courtesy with which his requests for information have been treated by 
the producers themselves. The report on the statistics of the produc- 
tion of anthracite coal in Pennsylvania has been, as usual, prepared 
by Mr. William W. Ruley, chief of the bureau of anthracite coal 
statistics, of Philadelphia, who acts in this capacity as special agent 
of the Geological Survey. The reviews of the coal trade in the 
important centers and shipping points have been contributed by the 
secretaries of boards of trade and other competent authorities, whose 
services are acknowledged in connection with their contributions. 


UNIT OF MEASUREMENT. 


In the anthracite region of Pennsylvania the long ton of 2,240 
pounds is uniformly used as the unit of measurement, and any coal 
shipped to the eastern seaboard from Pennsylvania, the Cumberland 
region of Maryland, and the tide-water shipping districts of Virginia 
and West Virginia is also measured by the long ton. In nearly every 
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other instance the short ton of 2,000 pounds is used as the unit of 
measurement. In the general tables of production the amounts have 
been reduced uniformly to the short ton of 2,000 pounds, and it is 
considered the standard in this report. The tables of shipments from 
the anthracite region of Pennsylvania and from the Cumberland and 
Upper Potomac region of West Virginia are, however, stated in long 
tons, to avoid confusion when comparing these statements with those 
published in other reports. 


COAL FIELDS OF UNITED STATES. 


For convenience the coal areas of the United States are divided into 
two great classes—the anthracite and the bituminous. 

In a commercial sense, particularly in the East, when the anthracite 
fields are mentioned the fields of Pennsylvania are considered, though 
Colorado and New Mexico are now supplying anthracite coal of good 
quality to the Rocky Mountain region, and small amounts are mined 
annually in Virginia. This small quantity from Virginia and a semi- 
anthracite product from Arkansas are considered with the bituminous 
output. In previous years some coal which was classed as anthracite 
has been mined and sold in New England. The productive area was 
confined to the eastern part of Rhode Island and the counties of Bris- 
tol and Plymouth, in Massachusetts. The classing of this product as 
anthracite coal was erroneous. The original beds have been metamor- 
phosed into graphite or graphitic coal, and the product requires such 
a high degree of heat for combustion that it can be used only with other 
combustible material or under a heavy draft. It is, therefore, not an 
economical practice to use this product for fuel in competition with the 
anthracite coal from Pennsylvania or the bituminous coals from the 
New River and Pocahontas fields, which are now sent in large quanti- 
ties to New England points, and its mining for fuel purposes has been 
abandoned. 

The bituminous division includes the following coal fields: (1) The 
Triassic field, embracing the coal beds of the Triassic or New Red 
Sandstone formation in the Richmond Basin in Virginia and in the coal 
basins along the Deep and Dan rivers in North Carolina; (2) the 
Appalachian field, which extends from the State of New York on the 
north to the State of Alabama on the south, having a length northeast 
and southwest of over 900 miles, and a width ranging from 30 to 180 
miles; (3) the northern field, which is confined exclusively to the cen- 
tral part of Michigan; (4) the central field, embracing the coal areas 
in Indiana, Illinois, and western Kentucky; (5) the western field, 
including the coal areas west of the Mississippi River, south of the 
forty-third parallel of north latitude, and east of the Rocky Mountains; 
(6) the Rocky Mountain field, containing the coal areas in the States 
and Territories lying along the Rocky Mountains; (7) the Pacific 
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coast field, embracing the coal districts of Washington, Oregon, and 


California. 


Special reports on the coal fields of the United States, which will 
summarize all the present knowledge of our coal resources, are in 
preparation and will be published in Part I of the Twenty-second 


Annual Report of the Survey. 


The following table contains the approximate areas of the coal fields 
in the various States, grouped according to the divisions mentioned, 


with the total output from each from 1887 to 1900: 


Classification of the coal fields of the United States. 


Product in— 


SS |] me arisen  __——_—__ === 


2, 000 
45, 544, 970 
58, 517 


45, 600, 487 


1890. 


A i 
— a, ———————————M | —————————Ó 


31, 516, 856 
10, 301, 708 
8, 278, 023 
796, 268 

4, 881, 620 
950, 908 

1, 900, 000 
818, 715 

1, 960, 000 


55, 888, 088 


71, 461 


8,217,711 
982, 282 
10, 278, 890 


14, 478, 888 


10, 910, 951 
8, 479, 470 
1, 040, 000 
5, 498, 800 
1, 193, 000 
1, 967, 297 

180, 000 
2, 900, 000 


60, 966, 245 


81, 407 


8, 140, 979 
1, 877, 000 
14, 655, 188 


19, 178, 167 


36, 174, 089 
9, 976, 787 
2, 989, 715 

816, 875 
6, 281, 880 
1, 108, 770 
1, 925, 689 

225, 934 
8, 572, 983 


62, 972, 222 


67, 431 


2, 845, 057 
1, 290, 985 
12, 104, 272 


16, 240, 814 


19, 346 
10, 262 


42, 802, 173 
11, 494, 506 
8, 357, 813 
764, 665 

7, 894, 494 
1, 206, 120 
2, 169, 585 
228, 337 

4, 090, 409 


78, 008, 102 


74, 977 


8, 305, 737 


1, 495, 376 
15, 274, 727 


20, 075, 840 


———————— | ————ÁM———ÀÀ | ————————— M M Ó—ÀÁÉÁ ín —ÀHá MÀ |  ——————————————— 


Area. 
Anthracite. 
New England (Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts) .................. 500 
Pennsylvania ..................... 480 
Colorado and New Mexicó........ 15 
995 
Bituminous. (b) 
Triassic: 
Virginia... erre 180 
North Carolina................ 2, 700 
Appalachian: 
Pennsylvania .......... ...... 9, 000 
ODO suicida 10, 000 
Maryland ..................... 550 
Virginia «ooo eR rS EC xw 2, 000 
West Virginia ................. 16, 000 
Eastern Kentucky............. 11, 180 
Tennessee ..................--- 5, 100 
Georgia noie EE RS 200 
Alabama .............-....-.-- 8, 660 
62, 690 
Northern: 
Michlgün.....- eese ar RR rn 6, 700 
Central: 
Indiana ......2 e dra rrr ne 6, 450 
Western Kentucky ............ 4, 500 
Tllinois p — 86, 800 
47,750 
Western 
[Wei 18, 000 
Missouri..................-- ce 26, 700 
Nebraska..................-.-- 8, 200 
KANSAS 36s 5s — 17, 000 
Arkansas............ cce ee cene 9, 100 
Indían Territory .............. 20, 000 
TOXHH vos 4, 500 
98, 500 


4, 478, 828 
8, 209, 916 
1,500 

1, 596, 879 
129, 600 
685, 911 
76, 000 


10, 172, 634 


4, 962, 440 
3, 909, 967 
1,500 

1, 850, 000 
276, 871 
761, 986 
90, 000 


11, 842, 764 


4, 045, 358 
2, 557, 828 


| 2, 222, 543 


279, 584 
762, 882 
128, 216 


10, 086, 856 


4, 021, 739 
2, 785, 221 


2, 259, 922 


399, 888 
869, 229 
184, 440 


10, 470, 439 


———— [E —————————— ob ———— 4 ————— À——Á—— | ——— ———————— — 


i o An ÁÁM—JlI————— M pL———— == — 


a Included in bituminous product. 
b Including lignite, brown coal, and scattering lots of anthracite. 
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Classification of the coal fields of the United States—Continued. 


——————— a | — HÀ O | 


Bituminous. (a)—Continued, Sq. miles. | Shorttons. | Shorttons. | Shorttons. | Shorttons. 
Rocky Mountain, etc.: 


Dakota ........ m ERE 21,470 34, 000 ` 28, 907 80, 000 
Montana A PR 10, 202 41, 467 363, 301 517, 477 
A A DME aR TE 500 A | 1,870,366 
Mao AAA acess e eK FEN d 1, 170, 318 1, 481, 540 | 1,888,947 | . 318, 159 
UtAl E SAE E 180, 021 258, 961 | 236, 651 3, 094, 003 
Colorado ee 92292922 2, 913 1, 756, 736 2, 140, 686 | 2, 644, 144 375, 711 
New Mexico...................]............ 508, 034 626, 665 486, 463 jenem 
PRSE 3, 646, 280 4, 583, 719 5, 048, 413 | 6, 205, 782 

Pacific coast: y | 
Washington ........2...ce0e. EE EEEE 772,612 | 1,215,750 | 1,030,578 | 1, 268, 689 
OPSEOD 6.003% Cea tose wr ene ecce late suse sas 31, 696 75, 000 64, 359 61, 514 
A ieee esses: 50, 000 96, 000 119, 820 110, 711 
cios 854, 208 1, 385, 750 1, 214, 757 1, 435, 914 
Total product sold...........]............ 124, 689,909 | 142,087,740 |..............]............. 
Colliery consumption .............]........- 5, 960, 302 6,621,667 A A 

Total product, including col- 

liery consumption.........|.........-.- 180, 650,211 | 148,669,407 | 141,229,618 | 157,770, 963 


1892, 1894. 1895. 
Anthracite. Short tons. | Short tons. Short tons. | Short tons. 
New England (Rhode Island and 
AA AAA A A 
Pennsylvania ..................... 52, 472, 504 51,921,121 | 57,999,337 
Colorado and New Mexico ........ 64, 963 71, 550 67,179 
92, 537, 467 51,992,671 | 58,066,516 
Bituminous. (a) 
Triassic: 
VirginlA.. i.e ovra eevee 37,219 19,878 52, 079 57,782 
North Carolina................ 6, 679 17, 000 16, 900 24, 900 
Appalachian: 
Pennsylvania ................. 46, 694, 576 44, 070, 724 89, 912, 463 | 50, 217, 228 
ONO ¿acid sino 13, 562, 927 18, 253, 646 11, 909, 856 | 13, 355, 806 
Maryland ..................... 3, 419, 962 3, 716, 041 3, 501, 428 3, 915, 685 
AA 637, 986 800, 461 1, 177, 004 1, 310, 542 
West Virginia ................. 9, 738, 755 10, 708, 578 11,627,757 | 11,387,961 
Eastern Kentucky ............ 1, 222, 918 1, 231,110 1, 245, 785 1, 218, 072 1, 490, 057 
Tennessee ..................... 2, 418, 678 2, 092, 064 1, 902, 258 2, 180, 879 2, 535, 644 
Georgla......... Bus vere SEE 171, 000 215, 498 872, 740 354,111 260, 998 
Alabama ...................-.- 4,769, 781 5, 529, 312 5, 136, 935 4, 397, 178 5, 693, 775 
77, 984, 563 83, 122, 190 81, 207, 168 76, 278, 748 | 90, 167, 596 
Northern: ; 
Michigan...................... 80, 307 77, 990 45, 979 112, 322 


D o ris À————— me( o o —Ó € — a — — 


a Including lignite, brown coal, and scattering lots of anthracite. 
b Inciuded in bituminous product. 
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Classification of the coal fields of the United States—Continued. 


1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. 
Bituminous. (a)—Continued. Short tons. | Short tons. Short tons. Short tons. 
Central: 
Indiana it 2,973, 474 8, 345, 174 8, 791, 851 8, 423, 921 
Western Kentucky ............ 1, 693, 151 1, 794, 203 1, 761, 394 1, 893, 120 
IIHBOIB coa ces 15, 660, 698 17, 862, 276 19, 949, 564 17, 113, 576 
20,327,828 | 23,001,653 | 26,502,809 | 22,430,617 
Western: 
LOA ii ad 3, 825, 495 3, 918, 491 3, 972, 229 3, 967, 253 
Missouri....................... 2, 674, 606 2, 733, 949 2, 897, 442 2, 245, 089 
Nebraska...................... 1, 500 AS eruat pter 
qu.  -—P-—— 2, 716, 705 3,007, 276 2, 652, 546 3, 888, 251 
Arkansas.....................- 542, 379 535, 558 574,763 512, 626 
Indian Territory .............. 1, 091, 032 1,192, 721 1, 252, 110 969, 606 
ju.» 0 PE TUS 172, 100 245, 690 302, 206 420, 848 
11, 023, 817 11, 635, 185 11, 651, 296 11, 508, 623 
Rocky Mountain, etc 
Dakota ....................-..- 80, 000 40, 725 49, 630 42, 015 
Montana ...................... 541, 861 564, 648 892, 809 927, 395 
Wyoming ..................... 2, 327, 841 | 2, 503, 839 2, 439, 811 2, 417, 463 
Ula. iue ls nas 371, 045 | 361, 013 413, 205 431, 550 
Colorado ...................... 3, 512, 632 3, 447, 967 4, 018, 793 2, 776, 817 
New Mexico................... 462, 328 659, 230 655, 112 580, 238 
A A A e ebaae 150 
7,245,707 | — 7,577,422 8, 468, 360 7, 175, 628 
Pacific coast: E E i So aes ee 
Washington .................. 1, 056, 249 1, 218, 427 1, 264, 877 1, 106, 470 
Oregon... ooo eese Re 51, 826 34, 661 41, 683 47, 521 
California ..................... 93, 301 85, 178 72, 603 67, 247 
1, 201, 376 1, 333, 266 1, 379, 163 | 1, 221, 238 
Total product, including col- E 
liery consumption......... 168, 566, 669 | 179,329,071 | 182,352,774 | 170,741, 626 
Product in— 
1896. 1897. 1898. | 1899. 
Anthracite. Short tons. | Short toms. | Short toms. | ‘Short tons. 
New Engiand (Rhode Island and 
DLL ruo E oe A A O ———— 
Pennsylvania ..................... 54, 846, 081 52, 611, 680 53, 382, 644 60, 418, 005 
Colorado and New Mexico........ 79, 492 69, 076 47, (95 96, 196 
54, 425, 573 52, 680, 756 53, 429, 739 60, 514, 201 
Bituminous. (a) | s 
Triassic: E 
Virginia A 95, 670 95, 670 
North Carolina. ............... 7,818 21, 280 ZEE. iun: 


a Including lignite, brown coal, and scattering lots of anthracite. 


1895. 


3, 995, 892 
1,867, 718 
17, 735, 864 


23, 599, 469 
| 4, 166, 074 
2, 372, 398 


——— 


1, 191, 410 
78, 685 


193, 117, 530 


"2222-27 922£ 


57,367, 915 
95, 404 


57, 466, 319 


57, 912 
| 
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Classification of the coal fields of the United States—Continued. 


Product in— 


— 2 | rr | ee 


Bituminous. (a)—Continued. Short tons. | Short tons. Short tons. Short tons. | Short tons. 


Appalachian: 
Pennsylvania ................. 49, 557, 453 54, 417,974 65, 165, 133 74,150,176 | 79,842,326 
Ohio. usados Per ere 12, 875, 202 12, 196, 942 14, 516, 867 16, 500,270 | 18,988, 150 
Maryland ..................... 4, 143, 936 4, 442, 128 4, 674, 884 4, 807, 396 4, 024, 688 
Virginia............... TS 1, 159, 053 1, 432, 632 1,787,831 2, 104, 334 2, 858,576 
West Virginia ................. 12, 876, 296 14, 243, 159 16, 700, 999 19, 262,996 | 22,647,207 
Eastern Kentucky ............ 1, 486, 016 1, 411, 897 1,591, 076 1, 871, 550 2, 222, 867 
Tennessee ..................-0.- 2,663,106 | 2,888,849 3, 022, 896 3, 330, 659 3, 708, 562 
Georgia........................ 238, 546 195, 869 244, 187 233, 111 315, 557 
Alabama ON 5, 748, 697 5, 893, 770 6, 535, 283 7,593,416 | 8,394,275 
90,748,305 | 97,128,220 | 114,239,156 | 129, 843, 906 | 142, 497, 208 
Northern o A o o o tete 
Michigan................. pus. 92, 882 223, 592 815, 722 624, 708 849, 475 
Central: — eel eee eee aaa SS e——————— 
Indiana PE 3, 905, 779 4, 151, 169 4, 920, 743 6, 006, 523 6, 484, 086 
Western Kentucky ............ 1, 847, 462 2, 190, 200 2, 296, 832 2, 785, 706 3, 106, 097 
Illinois ........................ 19, 786, 626 20, 072, 758 18, 599, 299 24,439,019 | 25,767,981 
3 2b, 539, 867 26, 414, 127 25, 816, 874 33, 181, 247 | 35,358, 164 
Western idc O MEC CE a eS 
IOWR Lies ve es cov ev aaaea 3, 954, 028 4,611, 865 4, 618, 842 5,177, 479 5, 202, 939 
Missouri A 2, 331, 542 2, 665, 626 2, 688, 321 8, 025, 814 8, 540, 103 
Nebraska ...................... 8, 560 A A owed PER ee ee wane 
¡ATT 2, 884, 801 3, 054, 012 3, 406, 555 3, 852, 267 4, 467,870 
Arkansas ....ooooooooconcocoo.. 675, 374 856, 190 1, 205, 479 843, 564 1, 447, 945 
Indian Territory .............. 1, 366, 646 1, 336, 380 1, 381, 466 1, 587, 427 1, 922, 298 
TEXAS EE 544, 015 639, 341 686, 734 883, 832 968, 373 


————— |—————M———À .——————————— | ——M——— | M a 


11, 759, 966 13, 164, 059 13, 988, 436 15,320,393 | 17,549, 528 


Rocky Mountain, etc.: 


North Dakota ................. b 78, 050 77, 246 83, 895 98, 809 129, 883 
Montana ...................... 1, 548, 445 1, 647, 882 1, 479, 808 1, 496, 451 1, 661, 775 
Wyoming...................... 2, 229, 624 2, 097,886 2, 863, 812 8, 837, 392 4, 014, 602 
Utah A ster vede rg 418, 627 521, 560 593, 709 786, 049 1, 147, 027 
Colorado .....................- 3, 064, 711 3, 807, 644 4,053, 210 4,718,690 | 5,182,176 
New Mexico.................. 600, 823 701, 964 968, 330 1, 012, 152 1, 263, 088 
IAGO: oor peer A A 1, 039 20 10 
AAA A MA PEA A AA 


—————— eed 


—————— 


Pacific coast i 
Washington ................... 1, 195, 504 | 1, 434, 112 1, 884, 671 2,029,881 | 2,474,093 
OTegon suso 101, 721 101, 755 58, 184 86, 888 58, 864 
California ..................... c 93, 776 c108, 912 c160, 288 c160, 972 171,708 


O rrr ei | NS | ES 


—————— eee eee ES entered 
———— | Eo | ee 


Total product, including 
colliery consumption ..... 191, 986,357 | 200,221,665 | 219,974,667 | 253, 739,992 | 269, 881, 827 


a Including lignite, brown coal, and scattering lota of anthracite. 
b Includes South Dakota. c1ncludes Alaska, 
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RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF THE VARIOUS FIELDS. 


In point of production, the most important of the coal fields of the 
United States are those contained in the Appalachian region, extend- 
ing from Pennsylvania on the north to Alabama on the south. The 
proportion contributed to the total coal product of the United States 
by the areas included in the Appalachian region has varied between 
60 and 70 per cent. In 1900 the percentage of the total contributed 
by the Appalachian coal field was 67.1, as compared with 67.2 in 1899 
and 68.6 in 1898. The next in producing importance is the central coal 
field, which includes the coal-producing areas of Illinois, Indiana, and 
western Kentucky. This region produced, in 1900, 16.6 per cent of 
the total coal product of the United States. The western coal field, 
which embraces the areas contained in the States of Iowa, Kansas, 
Missouri, Indian Territory, Arkansas, and Texas, is the largest of the 
coal fields in point of area, having a total extent of nearly 100,000 
square miles underlain by coal, whereas the Appalachian field, second 
in area, contains, including the anthracite region of Pennsylvania, a 
little over 63,000 square miles. The central field contains 47,750 
square miles. Notwithstanding the comparatively large area con- 
tained in the western coal feld, the production from these States aggre- 
gates only 8.3 per cent of the total product, one-half of the proportion 
contributed by the central coal field and about one-eighth of that con- 
tributed by the Appalachian field. The States contained in the Rocky 
Mountain region produced, in 1900, 6.3 per cent of the total product. 

In the following statement is shown the total production of the 
different fields in 1887, 1899, and 1900, together with the increases in 
1900 over 1899, and also over 1887. The largest gains in point of 
tonnage were made by the Appalachian field, which shows an increase 
of 12,653,302 short tons, or 9.7 per cent, over 1899, and of 87,304,174 
tons, or 158 per cent, over 1887. The next largest increase in 1900 
over 1899 was in the central field, which increased 2,176,917 short 
tons, or 6.6 per cent, over the preceding year. From 1887 to 1900 the 
central field has increased from 14,478,883 to 35,358,164 tons, a gain 
of 20,879,281 tons, or 144 per cent. The western field increased 
2,129,135 short tons, or 14 per cent, over 1899. As compared with 
1887, however, the western field has not shown the amount or per- 
centage of increase exhibited by the central and Rocky Mountain fields. 
The Rocky Mountain States have increased in the same time from 
3,646,280 to 13,398,556 short tons, or 267 per cent. So far as the 
ratio of increase is concerned, however, both of these regions fall into 
insignificance when compared with that of the northern field, which 
embraces the coal-producing area of Michigan. This field in 1887 
produced only 71,461 short tons. During the last three or four years 
extensive developments have been in progress, and in 1900 the output 
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reached 849,475 tons, a gain of 778,014 tons, or 1,089 per cent. These 
statistics are shown in detail in the following table: 


Production of the six principal bituminous coal fields in 1887, 1899, and 1900 compared. 


1887. | 1899. 1900. 
Field 
Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Product. | of total.| Product. | of total. Froguct: of total. 
Short tons. Short tons. Short tons. 

Appalachian................... 56, 193, 034 63.0 129, 843, 906 67.2 142, 497, 208 67.1 
Central ni a 14, 478, 883 16.5 33, 181, 247 17.2 85, 358, 164 16.6 

a icon RERO 10, 193, 034 11.6 15, 320, 393 8.0 17,549,628 | 8.3 
Northern ...................... 71,461 .08 624, 708 . 32 849, 475 .4 
Rocky Mountain............... 8, 646, 280 * 4.15 11, 949, 443 6.2 13, 398, 556 6.3 
Pacific coast ................... 854, 308 1.0 2,277,741 1.18 2, 704, 665 1.27 
Increase in 1900 over 1899. | Increase in 1900 over 1887. 
Field. _——___—_———- OF 

Amount. | Per cent. Amount. Per cent. 

Short tons Short tons 
Appalachians cosicinis Rd 12, 653, 302 9.7 87, 304, 174 158. 2 
Contra ES ae 2, 176, 917 - 6.6 20, 879, 281 144.2 
Western A cts 2, 129, 135 14.0 7, 356, 494 71.0 
Northem sects oo stk eh ee accuse E CEE 224, 767 36.0 778, 014 1, 089. 0 
Rocky Mountaitt cs cand ocd seis as 1, 449, 118 12.0 9, 752, 276 267.0 
Pacific coast cr sd 426, 924 18.7 1, 850, 357 216.5 
PRODUCTION. 


The aggregate production of anthracite and bituminous coal in 1900 
amounted to 240,965,917 long tons, equivalent to 269,881,827 short 
tons, with a value of $306,891,364, as compared with 226,553,564 long 
tons, or 253,739,992 short tons, in 1899, valued at $256,077,434. The 
increase in 1900 over the preceding year was 14,412,353 long tons, or 
16,141,835 short tons, in amount, and $50,813,930 in value. 

The output of anthracite coal in Pennsylvania amounted to 51,221,353 
long tons, or 57,367,915 short tons, valued at $85,757,851, against 
53,944,647 long tons, or 60,418,005 short tons, in 1899, valued at 
$88,142,130. The decrease in the production of anthracite amounted 
to 2,723,294 long tons, or 3,050,090 short tons, in amount, and 
$2,384,279 in value, and was due entirely to the protracted labor 
troubles, which practically suspended mining operations in the anthra- 
cite regions during the summer and early fall of 1900. 

The total product of bituminous coal, which includes lignite or 
brown coal, cannel, splint, semianthracite, and semibituminous, and 
the small anthracite product of Colorado and New Mexico, amounted 
to 189,744,564 long tons, or 212,513,912 short tons, valued at 
$221,133,513, as compared with 172,608,917 long tons, or 193,321,987 
short tons, in 1899, valued at $167,935,304, showing an increase in the 
bituminous product of 17,135,647 long tons, or 19,191,925 short tons, 
in amount, and $53,198,209 in value. 
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The most notable feature in connection with the coal-mining industry 
of the United States in 1900 was the comparatively large increase in the 
value of the product, which was principally noticeable in the produc- 
tion of bituminous coal. The total increase in product was 16,141,835 
short tons, or 6.4 per cent, while the value increased $50,813,930, or 
19.8 per cent. This increase in value in 1900 was nearly $2,800,000 
more than the increase in value from 1898 to 1899, when the product 
increased 33,765,325 tons, or more than double the increase of 1900 
over 1899. There were only three States in which the average price 
per ton realized in 1900 was less than that obtained in 1899. These 
were Arkansas, New Mexico, and Utah, all of which had a largely 
increased production in 1900. Arkansas’s output in 1900 was 75 
per cent more than in 1899, the production in 1899 being greatly 
reduced by reason of labor troubles which affected the Arkansas and 
Indian Territory region in that year. The scarcity of fuel caused by 
the strike is responsible for advanced prices in 1899, and the decline 
in the prices in 1900 for Arkansas is not surprising. Utah’s produc- 
tion in 1900 was 45.9 per cent more than in 1899. New Mexico’s 
output increased 23.7 per cent, and the slight decline in price in these 
two States was due to the largely augmented product. It will thus 
be seen that the coal-mining industry throughout the United States 
received the benefit of the generally prosperous conditions which pre- 
vailed during that year. The statistics for 1899 showed that there 
had been an advance in prices for the coal produced in that year, but 
in a number of cases, notwithstanding an increased value, the coal- 
mine operators were no better off than they had heen two or three 
years before. This was due to the fact that, taking. advantage of 
the increased demand for coal in 1899, wages were sharply advanced, 
and operators, in order to fill their contracts, were compelled to meet 
the demands of their employees, whereas the product had been sold 
on contracts made on prices ruling during 1898. Consequently, 1900 
may be considered the most prosperous year that the coal-mining 
industry has known for a long time, possibly even in the entire history 
of the trade. 

The statistics regarding the use of mining machines, which are pre- 
sented in detail in another portion of this report, show that the under- 
cutting of bituminous coal by mechanical means continues to increase. 
In 1900, 52,790,523 tons, or 24.65 per cent of the total bituminous 
product, was undercut by machines. The total product of bituminous 
coal in 1900 increased a little less than 10 per cent over 1899, while the 
machine product increased over 20 per cent. 

The total number of men employed in all the coal mines of the 
United States in 1900 was 448,706, who made an average of two hun- 
dred and twelve working days, as compared with 410,635 men for an 
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average of two hundred and fourteen days in 1899, and 401,221 men 
for one hundred and ninety days in 1898. 

In considering the coal product, these reports include not only the 
coal marketed, either by shipment to distant points or sold locally, but 
also that consumed by mine employees and by the mine operators them- 
selves in locomotives and for other purposes in connection with the oper- 
ation of the mines. This latter factor is usually considered as colliery 
consumption. There are occasional exceptions where operators use. 
only slack, or a product which would otherwise be wasted, and of which 
no record is kept, it not appearing in the product or being considered in 
the wages of the miner. These exceptions are few, and the amount was 
comparatively so small as not materially to affect the total. The coal 
consumed in the manufacture of coke is also considered in this report. 
The amount of coal made into coke at the mines in 1900 was 27,238,340 
tons. The coal shipped, sold to local trade and employees, and used 
in the manufacture of coke is considered a marketable product. The 
colliery consumption in the anthracite region, which is not considered 
in the value of the anthracite product, ranges from 8 to 10 per cent of 
the total anthracite output. The colliery consumption at the bitumi- 
nous mines averages about 14 per cent of the total bituminous product. 
Deducting the colliery consumption from the total for 1900, the market- 
able product is shown to have been 260,689,081 short tons, as compared 
with 244,612,654 short tons in 1899. 


ANTHRACITE. 


The production of anthracite coal in Pennsylvania in 1900 amounted 
to 51,221,353 long tons, or 57,367,915 short tons, valued at the mines 
at $85,757,851, against 53,944,647 long tons, or 60,418,005 short tons, 
worth $88,142,130, in 1899, and 47,663,076 long tons, or 53,382,644 
short tons, worth $75,414,537, in 1898. 

Compared with that in 1899, the anthracite product in 1900 shows 
a decrease of 2,723,294 long tons, or 3,050,090 short tons, in amount 
and of $2,384,279 in value. This decrease was due to labor troubles 
which practically suspended operations in the anthracite field for 
nearly forty days. Notwithstanding this decrease from the output in 
1899, the product in 1900 was larger than in any year preceding 1899, 
with the exception of 1895,when the output was something over 
500,000 tons larger than last year. The causes of the strike and its 
effect upon the anthracite trade are fully discussed in the report on 
the anthracite production, by Mr. William W. Ruley, which appears 
in another portion of this chapter. 

In addition to the anthracite product of Pennsylvania, & small 
amount of coal which is true anthracite is mined in Colorado and New 
Mexico. The amount produced, however, is comparatively insignifi- 
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cant, amounting to only 98,404 short tons in 1900 and 96,196 short 

tons in 1899. It has been customary to include this small factor in 

the bituminous product except in the preceding tables giving the pro- 

duction by fields. With this exception, reference to anthracite 

production throughout this and previous reports considers that of 

- Pennsylvania only. 
BITUMINOUS. 


It has been customary in the preparation of these reports to include 
in the bituminous product all grades of coal produced in the United 
States outside of the anthracite fields of Pennsylvania. The product 
consequently embraces, in addition to strictly bituminous coals, those 
classed as semianthracite, semibituminous, splint, block, cannel, and 
lignite or brown coals, as well as the anthracite coal of Colorado and 
New Mexico. An exception is noted in the case of the semianthracite 
coal of the Bernice Basin, in Sullivan County, Pa., which is included in 
the anthracite product. 

The aggregate of all the coals treated as bituminous amounted in 
1900 to 212,513,912 short tons, valued at $221,133,513, as compared 
with 193,321,987 short tons, valued at $167,934,304, in 1899, and 166,- 
592,023 short tons, worth $132,586,313, in 1898. The production in 
1900 shows an increase over the preceding year of 19,191,925 short 
tons, or a little less than 10 per cent in quantity and of $53,198,209 in 
value. The increased production, and particularly the much larger 
comparative increase in value, were due to the abnormal activity 
which prevailed in nearly every branch of the manufacturing indus- 
tries of the United States. The advance in value was something 
unprecedented in the history of coal mining in the United States, the 
average price per ton having risen from 87 cents in 1899 to $1.04 in 
1900. The price obtained in 1900 was the highest in thirteen years. 
From 1887 to 1898 had been a period of continually declining prices, 
the extremes being $1.12 in 1887 and 80 cents in 1898. The statistics 
for 1899 showed an advance to 87 cents, which was followed in 1900 
by a further advance of nearly 20 per cent over that figure. 
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The statistics of production in 1899 and 1900, by States, are shown 


in the following tables: 


Coal product of the United States in 1899 by States. 


Loaded at 
State. mines for 
shipment. 
Short tons. 
ALADO A SESREECS EE EMME 4, 701, 612 
PogoLI MET ————— — 811, 366 
California and Alaska ............................... 151, 265 
Colorado. s oLssseE a DOR EYE E EXE ina 3, 681, 341 
Georgia and North Carolina ......................... 174, 080 
TORO «aco eiecti ga ders Ee A eae een tile 
TIRO: ————! P —— —— — 21,871, 930 
o A been Mew ava sie pE nsi ana 5, 465, 609 
Indian Territory a sehen sha veiw Rr ERN 1, 444, 063 
LOWS AS AAA 4,479,743 
KANSAS MT" AAA sees 3, 524, 497 
RGN COG A A ÀÓ 4, 139, 199 
Maryland o voee A IEEE 4,716, 581 
Michigan di RA 574, 280 
MIGSOUN A A nce 2, 691, 433 
MODENA idolo a dana 1, 294, 614 
New MeXICO unica 1, 021, 801 
North Dakota.................... eere eere eee 77,731 
ONIO AR 14, 880, 893 
A chee ceded oes idus adds wa sees 78, 608 
Pennsylvania siii ads 53, 671, 963 
"TENN CSNCC coi 2, 444, 655 
TOROS ERR M 839, 166 
Vlad aa 758, 881 
Vitginlid nice 1,175, 504 
ML AAA detest dapOÉ 1, 897, 962 
West VITRIDÍA ona rias 15, 044, 272 
Wyoming ai A ie 3, 584, 667 
Total bituminous ............................-. 155, 192, 716 
Pennsylvania anthracite.......................-...-. 53, 562, 030 
Grand total nica C css dd hann a rax e 208, 754, 746 


Sold to 


local trade 


and used 
by em- 
ployees. 


Short tons. 
79, 994 
10,296 

5, 275 
118, 153 


1,936, 615 
376, 574 
12, 280 
622, 401 
276, 918 
282, 736 
68, 750 
34, 191 
289, 826 
29, 686 
14, 128 
20, 788 

1, 393, 025 
6, 656 
1,525, 772 
86, 351 
34, 690 
13, 303 
23, 634 
20, 281 
476, 996 
82, 429 


7,792, 594 


1, 281, 962 


9, 074, 566 


Used at 
mines for 
steam 
and heat. 


Short tons. 


155, 514 
21, 892 


67, 136 
22, 065 
16, 237 
44, 555 
34, 249 
14, 785 
290 
211, 992 
1, 624 
972, 692 
65, 675 
9,976 
13, 046 
19, 004 
61, 443 
87, 022 
188, 196 


3, 088, 851 


5,574, 013 


8, 662, 864 


«ono oo ooo 


17,979,748 
743, 978 


8, 644, 705 
32, 100 


27,247, 826 
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Coal product of the United States in 1899 by States—Continued. 


State. 


A A 
AS AAA pore 
Indian Territory ..................-..- een 
IOWA ep 


Montana TT pias 
New MexiCO0:. mm. ack erint 


Virginia oc cic sie sews Saale cetus 
Washington i suorso sek xus HERO EE Eva ee 
West Virginia ....... 0... cc cece ccc new nc nner 


24, 439, 019 


6, 006, 523 
1, 587, 427 
5, 177, 479 
3, 852, 267 
4, 607, 255 
4, 807, 396 
624, 908 
3, 025, 814 
1, 496, 451 
1,050, 714 
98, 809 


86, 888 
3, 330, 659 
786, 049 


2, 105, 791 
2, 029, 881 


19, 252, 995 


3, 837, 392 


20, 744, 553 
5, 285, 018 
2, 199, 785 
6, 397, 338 
4, 478, 112 
8, 618, 222 
8, 667, 056 

870, 152 

3, 591, 945 
2, 347, 757 
1, 461, 865 
117, 500 
14, 361, 903 
260, 917 

56, 247, 791 
2, 940, 644 
1, 334, 895 

997, 271 
1, 304, 241 
3, 603, 989 

12, 053, 268 

4,742, 525 


167, 935, 304 
88, 142, 180 


Total value. | price per 
ton. 


Average | Average | Average 
of days | of em- 
active. | ployees. 

$1. 09 238 13, 481 
1.17 156 2,318 
2.68 287 869 
1.12 246 7,166 
1.03 291 637 
5.00 l.......... poda 

85 228 | 86,756 
.82 218 ` 9, 712 
1.43 212 4, 084 
1.24 229 | 10, 971 
1.16 226 | 8, 000 
.79 224 7,461 
. 76 275 4,624 
1.39 232 | 1,291 
1.20 212 7, 136 
1.57 238 2,378 
1.39 257 1,750 
1.19 154 . 210 
.87 200 26, 038 
8. 00 238 124 
. 76 245 82,812 
.88 252 6, 949 
1. 51 256 2, 410 
1.27 265 743 
. 62 252 1, 960 
1.78 259 3, 330 
. 63 242 23, 625 
1. 24 261 4, 697 
.87 234 271,027 
1.46 173 139, 608 
1.01 214 410, 635 
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Coal product of the United States in 1900, by States. 


Loaded at 
State. mines for 
shipment. 
Short tons. 
Alabama... 55 score AOS 6, 108, 011 
ATKANSAG) A ai ceca ex Et Ma 1, 396, 674 
As A Re E ous ugue en sous ses NE 160, 508 
COlOTBdO0 circa id RE YER 4,027,872 
Georgia and North Carolina ......................... 175, 646 
Inr tg ETC pp op A 
Pali ror c PT er 22, 955, 737 
lbi RM 5, 947, 462 
Indian Territory...................--- cec cee sacre ra 1, 796, 422 
IOWR Sida AAA 4, 389, 344 
p 4L P 4, 128, 892 
j donor) A A HO HN 4,783, 062 
Maryland A A RRRSER 3, 949, 539 
Mich iwe tis coiere vea a eEu iud 792,679 
MIBBSOUTÍI eese gan 9E e REXREFUUEFEE C E OE ERU NI eens 8, 187, 194 
MONUANS crise Ee PXRTRADSRRAME us aVEFEESU FETTE 1, 445, 456 
New MexiO0. cias RR SEE A ERAN EOS 1, 198, 289 
North Dakota. Em 106, 584 
ODIO A A acca anes 17,347, 472 
OIE to 48, 160 
Pennsylvania osorno a 58, 696, 100 
TOO DEACERO 2, 808, 253 
TEXAS a a ad 954, 521 
A O O sewers 1, 082, 723 
Virginia. ED rc 1,394, 659 
Washington, ida 2, 818, 897 
West Virgin]A. ii 18, 848, 162 
Wyoming «c woven dr ERE EXEC EXE cea RES 8, 776, 954 
Total bituminous .........................-. e eee 178, 265, 272 
Pennsylvania anthracite.......................-.- ee. 50, 709, 816 
Grand total ie seaeseeuevvexunuawetukbescsteens 223, 975, 088 


Sold to lo- 

rea pst ain for Madeinto 

by em- steam and | coke 

ployees heat. 

Short tons. | Short tons. | Shorttons 
146, 591 189,474 | 1,950,199 
10, 950 40,321 |........... 

4,550 6,650 |........... 
106, 917 189, 085 970, 490 
1, 797 9, 380 146, 468 
[UN otn veu EN QUE DE 

2, 002, 884 809, 360 |........... 
372, 948 161,071 2, 605 
14, 786 54,137 56, 963 
696, 472 117,12 1.5259 ess 
286, 080 52,898 |........... 
286. 518 92, 123 167,261 
51,565 23, 084 |... ........ 
40, 258 16,638 |........... 
293, 229 59,680 | .......... 
26,814 55, 854 133, 651 
15,574 58, 103 27,333 
21,729 ¡0-7 0 PNIMENISDES 

1, 292, 264 277,188 71,226 

9, 590 1:34 A 

1,506,778 | 1,067,942 | 18,571,506 

66, 320 52, 451 781, 538 

4, 318 9,584 |........... 
17,355 18, 650 28, 299 
45, 705 40, 639 972, 751 
26, 120 69, 788 59, 288 
494, 051 142,071 | 3,662, 928 
23, 419 176,769 32, 460 

7,870,592 | 3,743,097 | 27,634, 951 

1,208,450 | 5,449,649 |........... 

9,079,042 | 9,192,746 | 27, 634, 951 
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Coal product of the United States in 1900, by States—Continued. 


Average | Average 

State. o Total value. price per Pr ped cree 

: active. | ployees. 

Short tons. 
Alabama .oeriu c ETE RO RESERR REESE 8,394, 275 $9, 793, 785 $1.17 13, 967 
P946. METTE 1, 447, 945 1, 653, 618 1.14 2, 800 
California AMA RU LIES 171, 708 523, 231 8.05 378 
Colorado eco 5, 244, 364 5, 858, 036 1.12 7, 459 
Georgia and North Carolina............... 333, 291 393, 469 1.18 681 
Ida a Co cada 10 50 A AO tes deeces 
A aoe ee tes ieee 25, 767, 981 26, 927, 185 1. 04 39, 101 
Indian 1 gcc ine ede sce reed 6, 484, 086 6, 687, 137 1. 08 11, 720 
Indian Territory .......................... 1, 922, 298 2, 788, 124 1. 45 4, 525 
IOWB ous ee eee 5, 202, 939 7, 155, 341 1.88 11, 608 
KANSAS MP 4,467,870 5, 454, 691 1.22 8, 459 
Kentuck$ acoso o pen M eines 5, 328, 964 4,881,577 .92 9, 680 
Maryland i... 1:0 2: 3 ruri R4 4, 024, 688 8, 927, 381 . 98 5, 319 
Michigan. cine tarde 849, 475 1, 259, 683 1. 48 1,704 
MIQUEL cu aseo ales 3, 540, 103 4, 280, 328 1.21 8, 180 
fuc ai cis 1,661, 775 2, 718, 707 1. 63 2,376 
New Mexico. e cc scc edes loc Rer w 1, 299, 209 1,776, 170 1.37 2, 037 
North Dakota voii 129, 883 158, 348 1.22 826 
OM: estic 18, 988, 150 19, 292, 246 1.02 27,628 
OTEP ORnet eN a ets 58, 864 220, 001 3.74 141 
Pennsylvania ........2 4. 4:2 Sondeo sad n. 79, 842, 326 71,438, 545 .97 92, 692 
Tennessee....ulocsn c zelossqu eese o Rx esas 8, 708, 562 4, 223, 082 1.14 8,2 
a MEER 968, 373 1,581,914 1.63 2, 844 
joi E ————— M—— o 1, 147, 027 1, 447, 750 1.26 1,308 
VITEJIA qom 2,398, 754 2,123,222 .89 3, 631 
Washington i... ll erer34iliod xw. 2, 474, 093 4, 700, 068 1. 90 8, 670 
West Virginia ........... EIE IN 22, 647, 207 18, 416, 871 .81 29, 163 
WYOINLIDE st D EC 4, 014, 602 5, 497, 953 1. 36 5, 332 
Total bituminous...................... 212, 513,912 | 221,133,513 1.04 304, 975 
Pennsylvania anthracite .................. 57,367, 915 85, 767, 851 1. 49 144, 206 
Grand total...... ie 269,881,827 | 306,891, 364 1.14 212 449, 181 
PRODUCTION IN PREVIOUS YEARS. 


In the following table is presented a statement of the annual pro- 
duction of anthracite and bituminous coal in the United States since 
1880, a period of twenty-one years. By this it will be seen that the 
output of anthracite coal in Pennsylvania in 1900 was almost exactly 
double that of 1880, both in amount and in value. The bituminous 
product, on the other hand, has increased in the same time nearly five- 
fold in point of tonnage and a little over four-fold in value. During 
this period the combined product of anthracite and bituminous coa? 
has increased from 63,820,830 long tons, or 71,481,569 short tons, 
valued at $95,640,396, to 240,965,917 long tons, or 269,881,827 short 
tons, with an aggregate value of nearly $307,000,000. The total value 
of the coal product of the United States in 1900 was equal to 80 per 
cent of the total mineral product of the country in 1880. 


CUAL. 
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Annual production of coal in the United States since 1880. 


` 


Pennsylvania anthracite. 


Lu des ——À—— € e 


Bituminous coal. 


Year. : 

A DM 
1880.........-.-.- 25,580,189 | 28,649,811 | $42,196,678 | 38,242,641 | 42,831,758 | $53,443,718 
JL.) NENNEN 28,500,016 | 31,920,018 | 64,125,036 | 48,365,341 | 53,961,012 60, 224, 344 
Ey Cerco d Poi 31,358,264 | 36,121,256 | 70,556,094 | 60,861,190 | 68,164,533 | 76,076,487 
(BRS AN 34,336,469 | 38,456,845 ' 77,257,055 | 68,531,500 | 76, 755, 280 82, 237, 800 
18945. 3.2 E 33,175,756 | 37,156,847 | 66,851,512 | 73,730,539 | 82,578,204 | — 77,417,066 
o ACA 34,228,548 | 38,835,974 | 76,671,948 | 61,840,668 | 72,621,548 | 82,347,048 
1888.2 5225 eds 34,853,077 | 39,035,446 | 76,119,120 | 66,646,947 | 74,644,581 i 78,481,056 
oa 37,578, 747 42,088,197 | 84,552,181 | 79,073,227 | 88,562,014 98, 004, 656 
To MM UR NE 41,624,611 | 46,619,564 | 89,020,483 | 91,107,002 | 102,039,843 , 101, 860, 529 
1889.........----- 40,665,152 | 45,544,970 | 65,721,578 | 85,432,717 | 95,684,643 94, 504, 745 
| eres 41,489,858 | 46,468,641 | 66,383,772 | 99,377,073 | 111,302,322 | 110, 420, 801 
NR 45,236,992 | 50,665,431 | 73,944,735 | 105,268,962 | 117,901,287 | 117, 188, 400 
1892...........-.- 46,850,450 | 52,472,504 | 82,442,000 | 113, 264,792 | 126,856,567 |  125,124,381 
1893.......... eee. 48, 185, 306 | 53,967,543 | 85,687,078 | 114,629,671 | 128,385,231 | 122, 751,618 
o MEN 46,358,144 | 51,921,121 | 78,488,063 | 106,089,647 | 118,820,405: 107,653, 501 
S85 IN 51,785,122 | 57,999,837 | 82,019,272 | 120,641,244 | 135,118,193 | 115,779,771 
1896............- 48,523,287 | 54,946,081 | 81,748,651 | 122,893,104 | 137,640,276 | 114,891,515 
> ¡AR 46,974,714 | 52,611,680 | 79,301,954 | 131,794,630 | 147,609,985 | 119,567, 224 
1898.............. 47,669,076 | 58,382,644 | 75,414,587 | 148,742,878 | 166,582,023 | 132, 586, 318 
1890: ees 53,944,647 | 60,418,005 | 88,142,130 | 172,608,917 | 193,821,987 ! 167, 935, 304 
1900. ..........--. 51,221,858 | 57,867,915 | 85,757,851 | 189,744,564 | 212,013,912 221, 133,513 

Total. 
Year. UN ES 
Long tons. | Short tons. | Value. 

T HN MR CT E 63,822,830 | 71,481,569 | $95,640, 396 
I A E E TS MN E 76,865,957 | 85,881,030 | 124,349, 380 
A UR ER ICAA 92,219,454 | 103,285,789 | 146,632, 581 
D DREW PEE HER 102, 867,969 | 115,212,125 | 159, 494, 855 
D. ee ESE ee EC ENANA: 106, 906,295 | 119,735,051 | 143, 768, 578 
in co: E AN RR ies 110,957,522 | 159,019, 596 
E A A OE Ry Aer TEA 101,500,024 | 113,680,027 | 164,600,176 
E Patera Ot LEN IN IA | 116,651,974 | 130,650,211 | 182, 498, 737 
A ad moe MPO eaten and 132,731,613 | 148,659,407 | 190, 881, 012 
D. MM pO T hae Tucan od eas 126,097,869 141,229,613 | 160, 226, 323 
O 140, 866,981 | 157,770,963 | 176,804,578 
D PUR T RAM ON RENE AN 150,505,954 ` 168,566,668 | 191, 133, 135 
A E aes calla E at 160,113, 242 | 179, 329,071 | 207, 566, 381 
e EE EOE 162, 814,977 | 182,352,774 | 208,438, 696 
s MERERI HERMES 152, 447,791 170,741,526 ' 186, 141, 564 
M O ists chee A A Reh a 172, 426,366 | 193,117,530 | 197,799, 043 
A HERR A 171,416,390 191,986,857 | 196, 640, 166 
jc uad IM A aaad cheat 178, 769,344 ' 200,221,665 | 198, 869, 178 
(D —— A 196, 405,953 , 219,974,667 | — 208, 000, 850 
1809]. 03 deat Nadas ibaa Botan dS aba Pd aie neat ati atte! 226, 553,564 253,739, 992 256, 077, 434 
O A cece ght Al IN 269, 881,827 | — 306,991, 364 


240, 965, 917 | 


M kR 1900— —19 
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The statistics of the production by States since 1856, the first year 
for which the information was collected by the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey, to the close of 1900 are shown in the following table. 
The increases and decreases in each State, both in amount and in value, 
are shown at the end of the table: 


Amount and value of coal produced in the United States, by States and Territories, from 
1886 to 1900, 


1887. 


1 


1888, 


| Product. 


Value. 


| 


L 


| 


i 


! 


t 


1856 
State or Territory. Ein dor eae a 
Product. ' Value. Product. | Value. 
Short tons. Short tons. 
Alabama .................... 1, 800, 000 | $2,574,000 | 1,950,000 | £2, 535, 000 
Arkansas ........ooooooooooo.. 125, 000 200, 000 129, 600 194, 100 
California .............. suu 100, 000 300, 000 90, 000 150, 000 
Colorado .................... 1,365,335 | 3,215,594 1,791,735 | 3,941,817 
Georgia................. fend 223, 000 331, 500 313,715 470,573 
IdalO- ic 1,500 6, 000 500 2, 000 
A toss eaawens 9, 246, 435 | 10,263, 43 10, 278, 890 | 11,152, 596 
Indiana is tds 3, 000, 000 3, 450, 000 | 3,217,711 4,324, 004 
Indian Territory ............ 934, 580 | 855, 328 | 685,911 | 1,286, 692 
I MEC CIS 4,315,779 | 5,391,151 | 4,473, 828 | 5,991,735 
KANSAS id 1,400,000 ! 1,680,000 ' 1,596,879 | 2,235,631 
Kentucky ............. sees 1,550,000 | 1, 782,500 | Mene 2, 223, 163 
Marta uo eene etos 2,517,577 2,391,698 | 3,278,023 3, 114,122 
Michigan ..........seeeees- 00, 431 90.651 | 71,461 | 107,191 
Missouri rana 1, 800, 000 2.340,000 , 3,209,916 | 4,295,994 
Montana con Rs 49, 816 174, 460 | 10, 202 35, 707 
O A A e v a ps eats 1,500 | 3, 000 
New Mexico................. 271,285 813,855 508,034 — 1,524,102 
North Dakota .......... esse 25, 955 11,277 21,470 32, 205 
Di a la 5,435,211 | 8,013,450 | 10,301, 708 ^ 9,090,818 
OECGOWN a is 45, 000 112, 500 31, 696 70, 000 
Pennsylvania: 
Anthracite .............. 36, 696,475 | 71,558, 126 | 39,506,255 | 79,365, 244 
Bituminous.............. 27,094,501 | 21,016,235 | 31,516, 856 | 27, 506, 941 
e AA A pereat Enni SUC M ai 6, 000 16,250 
Tennessee .....o.oo.tocc.o.... 1,714,200 | 1,971,434 1, 900, 000 | 2, 470, 000 
TEXAS ug uio er i 2 100, 000 185, 000 75, 000 150, 000 
(A Sour ER uA ies Rd 200, 000 420, 000 180, 021 360, 012 
VIINA uus ek EE ER RE bes 6854, 951 644, 951 825, 263 773, 300 
Washington ................. 423, 52» 952, 981 772,61? 1,099, 746 
West Virginia ............... 4.005, 796 | 3,805,506 | 4,881,620 | 4,594,979 
WYOMING occ N29, 3059 | 2,488,065 | 1,170,318 | 3,510,954 
Total product sold..... IUS, 615, N33. 147,112, 755. |124, 689, 909 
Colliery consumption ....... 5,061, 194. |. ........... 5, 960, 342 | 8,960,541 


Total 


cono .n..... 9 * ea n=.» 


113, 080, 027 147, 112,755 


Short tons. 


2, 900, 000 
276,871 
95, 000 
2,185,477 
150, 000 
400 
14,655, 188 
3, 140, 979 
761, 986 

4, 952, 440 
1,850, 000 
2, 570, 000 
3, 479, 470 
81, 407 

3, 909, 967 
41, 407 

1, 500 

626, 665 
34, 000 

10, 910, 951 
75, 000 


43,922, 897 
33, 796, 727 
4, 000 
1,967, 297 
90. 000 
258, 961 
1,073, 000 
1,215, 750 
5, 495, 800 
1,481,540 


173,037, 96. 142, 037, 740 


6, 62], 667 


130, 650, 211 [182, 498,737 |145, 659, 407 


$3, 3:35, 000 


415, 306 
380, 000 

4, SUS, 019 
270, 000 
1,500 
16,413, S11 
4, 397, 370 


- 1,432,072 


6, 435, 172 
2, 775, 000 
3, O81, 000 
3, 203, 070 
135, 221 
8, 650, 800 
145, 135 
3,375 
1,874, 995 
119, 000 
10, 147, 180 
225, 000 


85, 649, 049 

32, 106, 891 

11, 000 

2, 164, 026 
184,5 

243, 818 

1, 073, 000 

3, 047, 250 

6, 048, 680 

4,444, 620 


204, 222, 790 


7,295, 834 


211,518, 624 


COAL, 


Amount and value of crt produced in the United States, ete. — Continued. 


| 1889. 1890. 1891 
State or Territory. Ee quee =| = ss = 
Product. Value. Product. Value. Product, Value. 
Short tons. Short tona. Short tons. 
Alabama ...........- cesse 3,572,983 $3,961,491 | 4,090,409 | $4,202,469 | 4,759,781 | — 85,087,596 
ATEBDSHS .....00.0000c eee ees 279, 584 395, 836 399, 888 514, 595 542, 379 647, 560 
California ..........0.....26- 184,179 434, 382 110, 711 283, 019 93, 301 204, 902 
Colorado ............-.seees- 2,544,144 | 3,843,992 | 3,094,003 | 4,344,196 | 3,512,632 4, 800, 000 
Georgin.. re 226, 156 339, 382 228,337 238, 315 171, 000 256, 500 
Illinois ..............-eeeeee- 12, 104,272 | 11,755,203 | 15,274,727 | 14,171,230 | 15,600,698 | 14, 237,074 
Indiana .............. esee 2,845,057 | 2,887,852 | 3,305,737 | 3,259,233 | 2,973,474 3, 070, 918 
Indian Territory ............ 752, 832 1, 323, 807 869,229 | 1,579,188 | 1,091,032 1,897, 037 
Ea 4,095,358 | 5,420,509 | 4,021,739 | 4,995,739 | 3,825,195 | 4,807,999 
KANSAS A 2,221,043 | 3,297,288 PM 2,947,517 | 2,716,705 3,557, 303 
Kentucky ...............0005 2,399, 755 | 2,374,339 | 2,701, 496 | 2,472,119 | 2, 916, 069 2,715, 600 
Maryland. .....a..aa00n00000. 2,939,715 | 2,517,474 | 3,357,813 — 2,899,572 | 3,820,239 3,082,515 
Michigan ............... ses. 67,431 | 115,011 | 74,977 | 149,195 80, 307 133, 387 
Missouri ...oooooccooncoomoo... 2,557,823 | 3,479,057 , 2,735,221 | 3,382,858 | 2,674,606 | — 3,283,242 
Montana.................200- 363, 301 880,773 | — 517,477 1,252,492 511, 861 1, 228, 630 
Nebraska .................... 1,500 4, 500 1,500 . 4,500 ! 1,500 4, 500 
New Mexico........ccceeeeee | 480,403 | 870,468 375,777 504, 390 462, 325 779, 018 
North Carolina .............. (a) AE 10, 262 17,564 | 20, 355 39, 365 
North Dakota................ ' 28, 907 | 41,431 30, 000 | 42, 000 30, 000 42, 000 
ONG oue emet Cute alee 9,976,787 | 9,355,400 | 11,494, 5 10,783,171 12,868,683 | 12,106, 115 
Oregon ..........c eese | (by AA 61,514 | 177,875 51,826 155, 478 
Pennsylvania: | | 
Anthracite.............6. 045, 598, 487 | 65,873,514 | 46,468,641 , 66,383,772 | 50,665,431 | 73,941,735 
Bituminous.............. , 96, 174,089 | 27,953,315 | 42,302,173 , 35,376, 916 | 42,788, 490 37, 271,053 
Rhode Island................ 2, 000 AAA lob sa ax RENS l 500 10, 000 
Tennessee ooo | 1,925,689 | 2,338,309 | 2,169,585 | 2,395,746 | 2,413,678 2, 668, 188 
Mi e iet ios 198,216 | 340,620 184,440 | — 465,900 172, 100 412, 300 
Utah. ......ccececseeeceucees | 936,651 | 377,456 | 318,159 j 552390, 871,045 666, 045 
Virginia iria | 865, 786 804, 475 784,011 589, 925 736, 399 611, 654 
Washington ................. | 1,030,578 | 2,393,238 | 1,263,689 | 3,426,590 | 1,056, 249 2, 437, 270 
West Virginia ............... 6,231,880 | 5,086,584 | 7,304,654 | 6,208,128 ' 9,220,665 , — 7,359, 816 
Wyoming.................... | 1,388,947 | 1,748,617 | 1,870,366 | 3, 183,669 | 2,327,841 ' 3,555,275 
Total sacd 141, 229, 613 |160, 226,323 | 57,770,963 ,176, 804, 573 168, 566, 669 191, 133, 135 


a Product included in Georgia. 


b Product included in California. 
c Includes product of anthracite in Colorado and New Mexica 
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Amount and value of coal produced in the United States, etc.—Continued. 


State or Territory. 


Georgia 
Illinois ec eee Re 


wees eee nese er aseceneasec 


Iowa 
Kansas ...................... 
Kentucky 
Maryland 
Michigan 
Missouri 122222. ica e cs 
Montana 
Nebraska .................... 
New Mexico................. 
North Carolina.............. 
North Dakota ............... 


e""-"-n2tcc(cn2ecos? 


a... ....0.0o .<-.o..eo.n co... .o 


Pennsylvania: 
Anthracite 
Bituminous 


"o 


een. .n.n...n.a 


1892. 
Product. Value. 
Short tons. 

5, 529, 312 | $5, 788, 898 
535, 558 666, 230 
85, 178 209, 711 
3,510,830 | 5,685, 112 
215, 498 212,761 
17,862,276 | 16, 243, 645 
3,345,174 | 3,620, 582 
1,192,721 | 2,043,479 
3,918,491 | 5,175,060 
3,007,276 | 3,955,595 
3,025,313 | 2,771,238 
3, 419, 962 | 3,063, 580 
77,990 121, 314 
2,733, M9 | 3,369, 659 
564,648 | 1,330, 847 
1,500 4,500 
661,330 | 1,074,601 
6,679 9, 599 
40, 725 39, 250 
| 13,562,927 | 12,722,745 
34, 661 148, 546 
52, 472, 504 | 82, 442, 000 
46, 694,576 | 39, 017, 164 
2,092,064 | 2,355, 441 
245, 690 569, 333 
361, 013 562, 625 
675, 205 578, 429 
1,213,427 | 2,763,547 
9,738,755 | 7,852,114 
2,503,839 | 3,168,776 
179, 329, 071 


1893. 
Product. | Value. 
Short tons. 

5, 136,935 $5,096,792 
574,763 | 773,347 
72,603 | 167,555 
4,102,389 | 5,104, 602 
372, 740 365, 972 
19, 949, 564 | 17,827, 595 
3,791,851 | 4,055, 372 
1,252,110 | 2,235,209 
3,972,229 | 5,110,460 
2,652,546 | 3,375,740 
3,007,179 | 2,613,569 
3,716,041 | 8,267,317 
45, 979 82, 462 
2,897,442 | 3,562, 757 
892,309 | 1,772,116 
665, 094 979, 044 
17, 000 25, 500 
49, 630 56, 250 
13, 253, 646 | 12, 351, 139 
41, 683 164, 500 
53, 967, 543 | 85, 687, 078 
44,070,724 | 35, 260, 674 
1,902,258 | 2,048, 449 
302, 206 688, 407 
413, 205 611, 092 
820, 339 692, 748 
1, 264,877 | 2,920, 876 
10, 708,578 | 8,251,170 
2,439,311 | 3,290,904 


1894. 


Produet. 


Short tone. 


4, 397, 178 
512, 626 
67,247 

2, 831, 409 
354, 111 
17,113,576 
3, 423, 921 
969, 606 
3, 967, 253 
3, 388, 251 
3, 111, 192 
8, 501, 428 
70, 022 

2, 245, 039 
927, 395 


42, 015 
11, 909, 856 
47,521 


51, 921, 121 
39, 912, 463 
2, 180, 879 
420, 848 
431, 550 

1, 229, 083 
1, 106, 470 
11, 627, 757 
2, 417, 463 


207, 566, 381 182, 352, 774. 352, 774 208, 438, 696 438,696 170,741, 526 


Value. 


$4, 085, 535 
631, 988 
155,620 

3,516, 340 
299, 290 
15,282, 111 
3, 295, 034 
1, 541, 293 
4, 997, 939 
4,178, 998 
2,749, 932 
2, 687, 270 
103, 049 
3, 634, 564 
1,887, 390 
475 

935, 857 
29, 675 
47, 049 

9, 841,723 
183, 914 


78, 488, 063 
29, 479, 820 
2,119, 481 
976, 458 
603, 479 
933, 576 
2,578, 441 
8, 706, 808 
3, 170, 392 


186, 186, 141, 564 564 
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Amount and value of coal produced in the United States, ete.—Continued. 


NR ER — I ———— ee ee eee — 


1895. 1896. | 1897. 
State or Territory. — DON M T - m 
Product. Value. Product. Value. | Product. Value. 
Short tons. Short tons. Short tons. 
Alabama .................... 5, 693, 775 | $5,126,822 | 5,748,697 | $5, 174,135 | 5,893, 770 $5, 192, 085 
Arkansas...............- ese. 598, 322 751, 156 675, 374 | 755,577 856, 190 | 903,993 . 
California ................... 75, 453 175 778 a 93, 776 220, 523 a 103, 912 265, 236 
Colorado .................... 3,082,982 | 3,675,185 | 3,112,400 | 3, 606, 642 | 3,361, 703 3, 947, 186 
Georgia...................... 260, 998 215 863 b 246, 359 179, 770 b 217,149 167, 466 
IA RE Pr vU 645 2, 150 
Illinois ERE ——— 17,735,864 | 14, 239, 157 | 19, 786, 626 | 15, 809, 736 | 20, 072, 758 14, 472, 529 
Indiana ..................... 3,995,892 | 3,642,623 | 3,905,779 | 3,261,737 | 4,151,169 | 3, 472, 348 
Indian Territory ............ 1,211,185 | 1,737,254 1,366,646 | 1,918,115 | 1,336,380 1, 787, 358 
TOW A chen ad oh E 4,156,074 | 4,982,102 | 3,954,028 | 4,628,022 | 4,611, 865 | 5, 219, 503 
Kansas ono lI e ru eda 2,926,870 | 3,481,981 2, 584, 801 3,295,032 ¡ 3,054,012 3, 602, 326 
Kentucky ................... 3,357,770 | 2,890,217 | 3,333,478 | 2,684,306 | 8,602,097 | 2,828 329 
Maryland ................... 3,915,585 | 3,160,592 | 4,143,936 | 3,299,928 | 4,442,128 + — 3,363,996 
Michigan.................... 112,322 180, 016 92, 882 150, 631 223,592 325, 416 
Missouri ...........- eese 2,372,393 | 2,651,612 | 2,331,542 | 2,518,194 | 2,005,626 | — 2,887,884 
Montana ................-... 1,504,193 | 2,850,906 | 1,513,445 | 2,279,672 | 1,647,882 | 2,897,408 
Nebraska............- eese] eene n enne (c) (c) (d) | (d) 
New Mexico................. 720,654 | 1,072,520 | 622,626 | 930,381 716, 981 991,611 
North Carolina .............. 24, 900 41,350 (e) (e) ` (e) | (e) 
North Dakota ............... f 39,197 J 42, 046 78, 050 81, 908 77,246 83, 803 
OO. AA te eda 13, 355, 806 | 10, 618,477 | 12,875, 202 : 10,253, 461 | 12, 196, 942 | 9, 535, 409 
Oregon aci 73, 685 247,901 101,721 . 294, 564 101, 755 313, 890 
Pennsylvania: 
Anthracite .............. 57, 999, 337 | 82,019,272 | 54,346,081 81, 748,651 | 52,611, 680 79, 301, 954 
Bituminous.............. 50, 217, 228 | 35, 980,357 | 49,557,453 | 35, 368, 249 | 54, 417,974 37, 163, 519 
Tennessee ................... 2,535,614 | 2,349,032 | 2,663,106 2,281,295 | 2,885,849 2, 329, 534 
TOXAB ca 484, 959 913,138 | 544,015 896, 251 639, 341 972, 323 
Uli ca EROR 471,836 617, 349 418, 627 500, 547 521, 560 618, 230 
Virginia... l EIL 1, 368, 324 869,873 | 1,254,723 848, 851 1,528, 302 1, 021, 918 
Washington ................. 1,191,410 | 2,577,958 | 1,195,504 | 2,396,078 | 1,431,112 2,777,687 
West Virginia ............... 11,387,961 | 7,710,575 | 12,876,296 | 8,336,685 | 14,248,159 | — 8,987,392 
Wyoming.................... 2,246,911 | 2,977,901 | g 2, 233, 184 | 2,918,225 | 2,597,886 3, 136, 694 
Toll sa 193, 117,530 |197, 799, 043 |191, 986, 357 |196, 640, 166 |200, 221,665 | 198, 869, 178 
a Includes Alaska. d Included in Idaho. 
b Includes North Carolina. e Included in Georgia. 
elIncluded in Wyoming. f Includes South Dakota. 


g Includes Nebraska 
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Amount and value of coal produced in the United States, etc.—Continued. 


State or Territory. 


Alabama 


* Arkansas ...........-.. ee. 


California ................... 
Colorado: iiu e tet soe 
Georgia...................... 
IdüliOs2 5c doo aseado tue 
MUDO 
ING IAN Rs sie c ERE 


e... on... cc. 


nan... 2... 0.....b.b.b..oo 


Kentucky 
Maryland 


ae canoso anno so... 
a... .n..0b.nohn..o o... .. eo. 
encarar ra ooo 


"as ""-":sc0:ctonc£[9 


Monti. do 
New Mexico................. 
North Carolina 
North Dakota................ 


een ee seas eee es 


non. e. o... <<. 0£.<£-<060:<...<0000. 0.0.0. 


OTEgoOn a xx ke 

Pennsylvania: 
Anthracite............... 
Bituminous.............. 

Tennessee 


Virginia uer crean nies 
Washington ................. 
West Virginia ............... 
Wyoming.................... 


e... .o......<..0..< 


alncludes Alaska. 


| 


1899. 


Product. 


Short tons. 
7,593, 416 
843, 554 
160, 972 
4, 776, 224 
b 260, 007 
20 
24. 439, 019 
6, 006, 523 
1, 537, 427 
5,177, 479 
3, 852, 267 
4, 607, 255 
4, 807, 396 
624, 708 
3,025,814 
1, 496, 451 
1,050, 714 
(c) 
98, 809 
16, 500, 270 
86, 885 


60, 418, 005 
74,150, 175 
3, 330, 659 
883, 832 
786, 049 
2,105, 791 
2, 029, 881 
19, 252, 995 
3, 837, 392 


1898, 
Product. Value. 
Short tons. 
6,535,283 | $4, 932, 776 
1,205,479 | 1,238,778 
a 160, 288 405, 915 
4,076,347 | 4,686,081 
b 255, 682 212, 537 
1,039 2,675 
18, 599, 299 | 14, 567, 598 
4,920,743 | 3,994,918 
| 1,381,466 | 1,827,638 
4,618,842 | 5,260,716 
3,406,555 | 3,703,014 
3,887,908 | 3,084,551 
4,674,884 | 3,532,257 
315, 722 462, 711 
2,688,321 | 2,871,296 
1,479,803 | 2,324,207 
992,288 | 1,344,750 
(c) | (c) 
i 83, 895 93, 591 
14,516,867 | 12, 027, 336 
58, 184 212, 184 
53, 382, 644 | 75, 414,537 
65,105,133 43,352,588 
3,022,896 ^ 2,337,512 
l 656, 734 | 1, 139, 763 
593, 709 752, 252 
1,815, 274 | 1,070, 417 
1,884,571 | 3,352,798 
16, 700,999 | 10, 131, 264 
2,863,812 | 3,664,190 
219, 974, 667 208 


| 


b Includes North Carolina. 


Value. 


$8, 256, 462 
989, 383 
430, 636 | 

5, 363, 667 
268, 309 
100 

20, 744, 553 

5, 285, 018 | 
2, 199, 785 
6, 397, 338 : 
4,478, 112 | 
3, 618, 222 
3, 667, 056 
870, 152 
3, 591, 945 
2,347, 757 
1, 461, 865 
(c) 
117,500 

14, 361, 903 

260, 917 


88, 142, 130 
56, 247, 791 
2, 940, 644 
1, 334, 895 
997, 271 
1,304, 241 
3, 603, 989 
12, 053, 268 
4, 742, 525 


—M———— ———ÓÓMM———MMÀ— € | 


l. 
| 
| 
| 


Short tons. 


8,394, 275 
1, 447, 945 
171, 708 
5, 244, 364 
b 333, 291 
10 
25, 767, 981 
6, 484, 086 
1,922, 298 
5, 202, 939 
4, 467, 870 
5, 328, 964 
4, O24, 688 
849, 475 
3, 540, 103 
1, 661, 775 
1, 299, 299 
(c) 
129, 883 
18, 988, 150 
58, 864 


57, 367, 915 
79, 842, 326 
3, 708, 562 
968, 373 
1,147,027 
2,393, 754 
2, 474,093 
22,647, 207 
4,014,602 


,000, 850 1253, 739, 992 1256, 077, 434 |269, 881, 827 


e Included in Georgia. 


1900. 
Product. Value. 


$9, 793, 785 
1,653,618 
523, 231 
5, 858, 036 
393, 469 
50 
26, 927, 185 
6,687,137 
2, 788, 124 
7,155,341 
5, 454, 691 
4, 881,577 
3. 927, 381 
1, 259, 683 
4, 280, 328 
2, 713, 707 
1, 776, 170 
(c) 
158, 348 
19, 292, 246 
220, 001 


85, 757, 851 
77, 438, 515 
4, 223, 082 
1,581, 914 
1, 447, 750 
2, 123, 222 
4, 700, 068 
18, 416, 871 
5, 457, 953 


306, 891, 364 
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Amount and value of coal produced in the United States, ete.—Continued. 


Increase, 1900. Percent of increase. 
State or Territory. zt z T y gu uM 

Product. Value. Product. | Value. 

Short tons. 

A we we RR seas cease eteseeund 800,859 $1,537, 323 10.5 ' 18.6 
O O E O CEU DEA 601,391 , 66,235 15.0 , 66. 6 
COMO da 10, 736 92, 595 | 70 22.0 
Colorado woo ees wa Ser ex OC e A GERE idis eU sow ag 408, 140 494, 369 9.8 9.2 
A Iosue d eh ad ec ERU ER UUMNMUTNU UNA ELEM QU dae: 73, 284 125, 160 28.2 46.6 
TOR HO c6 S Seth eme zd daos Vitrbce I od e e : a 10 aso | «3.0 a 50.0 
Minos at si idas 1,328,962 | 6,182,632 5.4 29.8 
Indiana A erence eee posta RU asque tusenw odes 477, 563 | 1,402,119 7.9 26.5 
Indian Territory «usce cust ep ido veces | 384,871 | 588,339 * 25.0 | 26.7 
lowa O AE AAA A | 25, 460 758, 003 0.5 11.8 
A A O RC AME DE 615, 603 , 976,579 | 16.0 22.0 
Kentücky ooer ia be not ea ta ee cee RU EE Ea E Rp 721, 709 1, 263, 355 15.4 34.9 
MAC IANO A E E EEN eee |o qT7NLT7UN 260,325) a 16.0 | 7.1 
A A | 224, 167 359,531 ^ — 30.0 44.0 
Missouri os 514, 289 | 688, 383 | 17.0 19.0 
Montana ovina casta ala ET OPINOR Eden MPEG 165, 324 365, 950 11.0 | 15.5 
New MEXICO iiss coves Sieh cab Obs PH AN TE d ERU E RUE e 248,585 | 314, 305 23.7 21.5 

North Cäroliha i auae AA cass ees (b) | (b) | (b) (5) 
North DAKOTA e Bd See es 31, 074 | 40, HS 31.5 34.8 
ONO E li See he eee 2,487,580 ` 4.930, 345 15.0 241.0 
A NA a 28, UA | 440,916 | «32.0 «15.7 

Pennsylvania: | 
ATLBERCIU sci vies oe mec A a 3,050,090 ' 42,384, 79. 5.0 2.7 
Bituminous ce uci we eexje e pa Rx Rave DU EE NE. 5,692,151 21,190,754 7.7 37.9 
LENTES a 77,903 | 1,282,438 | 11.3 43.6 
KDAT, ca sce eee E Na 84,541 | 247,019 | 9.5 | 18.5 
A E E E E T 360, 978 | 450, 479 45.9 45.0 
Mq rm 287,903 | 818, 981 13.7 62.8 
Washington art RD 444,212 ' 1,096,079 | 21.9 3u. 4 
West Virginia -..0ooococonccnccnnoncnncnonococonnncanes 3.394.212 | 6,363,603 | 17.6 52.8 
WYOImIDE uideat a A RE A WES D 177,210 715, 428 4.6 15.0 
Ae n AA pr —— A 8 Sm FOR eg 
TOtül sace Aden ed xeEE REED ai pelis 16,141,835 | 50,813, 980 6.4 | 19.8 
a Decrease. b Included in Georgia. 


From the foregoing statement it is seen that the largest increase in 
production in 1900 was in the output of Pennsylvania bituminous coal, 
the production in 1900 being 5,692,151 short tons, or 7.7 per cent 
more than that of 1899. This was partly offset by a decrease of 
3,050,090 short tons in the output of Pennsylvania anthracite, which 
made the net increase of the State 2,642,061 short tons. On account 
of this decrease in the production of anthracite, West Virginia is 
entitled to the distinction of having the largest net increase in produc- 
tion. The product of West Virginia for 1900 exceeded that of 1899 
by 3,394,212 short tons. Next to West Virginia comes Ohio, with an 
increase of 2,487,880 short tons, followed by Illinois, with an increased 
production of 1,328,962 short tons. Decreases are shown in only 
three States—Idaho, Maryland, and Oregon—and in one of these, 
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Maryland, the decreased product was accompanied hy an increase in 
value, so that the operators in that State have no reason to complain. 
of the business for the year. It is interesting to observe in almost 
every case that there was an increase in value in considerably larger 
proportion than the increase in product. The three exceptions to 
this were Arkansas, New Mexico, and Utah, where there was a slight 
decline in the average price per ton. Arkansas enjoys the distinction 
of the largest percentage of increase, with 75 per cent gain over 1899 
in the amount of the product and 66.6 per cent gain in the value. 
This increase was principally due to the restricted production in 1899, 
which was brought about by the prolonged strikes in that region dur- 
ing the year. Utah is credited with a gain of 45.9 per cent in product 
and of 45 per cent in value. Michigan gained 36 per cent in product 
and 44 per cent in value. Georgia increased 35 per cent in amount 
and 54 per cent in value. One of the most remarkable instances was 
the increase of 52.8 per cent in the value of West Virginia’s product, 
as compared with an increase of 17.6 per cent in its output, and in 
that of Virginia which gained 13.7 per cent in tonnage and 62.8 per 
cent in value. 

The distribution of the product for consumption, the value, and the 
statistics of labor employed for a period of twelve years is shown in 
the following table: 


Production of coal in the United States from 1889 to 1900. 


Sold to local | Used at 


Year, mines! for a o | urs Pinto 
shipment. ployees. heat. coke. 
Short tons. Short tons. Short tons. Short tons. 
DNS soe dua epu aa de bes eee aedi oe es 113, 776, 701 8, 508, 699 5, 382, 265 18, 561, 848 
T890 oca better A Rohe eese Vau RU ES ai 128, 383, 658 9, 009, 285 | 5, 063, 953 15, 331, 760 
A MCN NUBE 92,615,738 | — 7,816,891 . 1,750,169 15, 718, 440 
1599 aed won ee ca MERE dva sav ir Baie ts 146, 372, 098 : 9, 704, 678 6, 210, 767 17,041,528 
o cu eee aset cec EN UA pda e qe nba M seit 142, 941, 890 9, 728, 815 6, 712, 284 12, 969, 785 
LRT quaa ce eA OO 142, 838, 319 * 8, 764, 538 6, 307, 296 12, 836,373 
TAOS Lace vai dise ot Wee dnte tr Pr OU DA visa aad 158, 380, 289 9, 655, 505 | 6,677, 539 18, 404, 197 
D P —-———P——— 159, 176, 155 9, 502, 927 7,184, 832 16, 122, 443 
TO E ard e es EA AS 165, 603, 626 9, 914, 742 . 6, 941, 419 17,761, S78 
EUS I ee ates Áo 350, 960, 111 | 8, 925, 914 | 7, 921, 289 22,167,353 
jj A P 208, 754, 746 9,074, 556 , 8, 662, 564 27, 247, 826 
A A ee vn icon aM oae a ee e Ma e ana 223, 975, 085 9, 192, 746 21,054,951 


| 


9,079, 042 | 
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Production of coal in the United States from 1889 to 1900—Continued. 
Se = B n i o BE Avenue l on 
Year I Total product. |; Total value. MC pit | Pg oleo 
| ton. tive employees. 

| Short tons. 

(Ls MNT NS 141,229,613 | $160,226,323 | $1.13: lees AA 
1890... cesses se ee eccles 157,788,656 | — 176, 804,573 1.12 | 216 318, 204 
E A MUN: 117,901,238 | — 117, 188, 400 994 223 205, 803 
[o "—— — 179,329,071 | 207, 566, 381 , 1.16 212 311, 943 
D TREES ^ 182,352,774 | 208,438, 696 1.14 201 363, 309 
1894........ mo O 170,741,526 | 186, 141, 564 | 1.09 , 178 |, 376,206 
A eee ee Ep 193,117,530 | — 197, 799, 043 1.02 195 382, 879 
E SEE E 191,986,357 | 196, 640, 166 1.02 185 386, 656 
Y E EE 200, 221,665 | 198, 869, 178 | 99 179 | 397, 701 
D MT . 219,974,667 | 208, 000, 850 ` . 95 190! 401,221 
A CH . 258,739,992 |  256,077,434 | 1.01 214 410, 635 
A tite eu LEA | — 269,881,827 | 306, 891, 364 | 1.14 212 | 449, 181 

| 


RANK OF COAL-PRODUCING STATES. 


In the following tables, which extend over a period of three years, 
the coal-producing States are arranged according to rank, first in 
amount of production and then in the value of the product, with the 
percentage of both amount and value contributed by each State. Penn- 
sylvania, of course, ranks first in both particulars, with Illinois second. 
West Virginia is third in amount of coal produced, but fourth in value 
of product, followed by Ohio in the one respect and preceded by Ohio 
in the other. Alabama ranks fifth both in amount and value. Indiana 
holds sixth place in amount of production, but is displaced in value by 
Jowa, which State ranks eighth in point of production in 1900. Col- 
orado advanced from ninth place in 1899 to seventh place in 1900, but 
also falls behind Iowa in value of product. Changes in the standing 
of each of the other States have occurred nearly every year, without, 
however, exercising much effect upon the total nor altering materially 
the percentage contributed by each. 
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Rank of coal-producing States in 1898, with amount and value of product, and percentage 


10 


Production. 


State or Territory. 


| Per 
cent 
of total 
| value. 


=] 0 00 (OD MD 5» 


e 


pmi ji d E O 
c 


M = — 


of each. 
Value. 
Per 
cent 
Amount. | of total | Rank.| State or Territory. Value. 
prod- | 
uet. | 
Pennsylvania: Short tona. Pennsylvania: 
Anthracite ..... 53, 382, 644 24.3 1 Anthracite ..... $75, 414, 537 
Bituminous ....| 65,165,133 29.6 Bituminous .... 43,352,588 
lllinois ............. 18, 599, 299 8.5 2 | Illinois ............. , 14,567,598 
West Virginia ...... 16, 700, 999 7.6 | 3 | Y tech ses is cent | 12, 027, 336 
Ole 14, 516, 867 6.6 4 | West Virginia ...... 10, 131, 264 
Alabama ........... 6, 535, 283 3.0 | 5. IOWB. uou 5, 260, 716 
Indiana ............ 4, 920, 743 22 | 6 | Alabama ........... 4, 932, 776 
Maryland .......... 4,674, 884 2.1 | 7 | Colorado ........... 4, 686, 081 | 
IOWR idas sudan 4,618, 842 2.1 8 | Indiana ............ | 3, 994, 918 
Colorado ........... 4, 076, 347 ].8 9| Kansas ............- 3, 703, 014 
Kentucky .......... 3, 887, 908 1.8 10 | Wyoming .......... | 3, 664, 190 
Kansas ............. 3, 406, 555 1.5 | 1 | Maryland .......... | 3, 532, 257 
Tennessee .......... 3, 022, 896 1.4 , 12 | Washington ........ 3, 352, 798 
Wyoming .......... 2,863,812 1.3 | 13 | Kentucky .......... 3, 084, 551 
Missourl............ 2, 688, 321 1.2 14 | Missouri............ 2, 871, 296 
Washington ....:...| 1,884,571 | 15 | Tennessee .......... 2, 337,512 
Virginia ............ 1, 815,274 |. 16 | Montana ........... 2, 324, 207 
Montana ........... 1, 479, 803 i 17 | Indian Territory....| 1,827,638 
Indian Territory ...| 1,381,466 | 18 | New Mexico........ 1, 344, 750 
Arkansas ........... 1, 205, 479 19 | Arkansas ........... 1,238,778 | 
New Mexico........ 992, 288 20 | Texas .............. 1,139,763 
Texas ita 686, 734 5.0 21 | Virginia............ 1,070, 417 
Utah 42er ois 593, 709 22 | Utah aere ous 192, 252 
Michigan........... 315, 722 23 | Michigan........... 462,711 
Georgía............. a 255, 682 24 | California .......... b 405, 915 
California .......... b 160, 288 25 | Georgia............. a212, 537 
North Dakota ...... 83, 895 26 | Oregon ............. 212, 184 
Oregon ............. 58, 184 27 | North Dakota ...... 93, 591 
Idaho ......... $e 1,039 28 | Idaho .............. 2,675 
Total ......... 219,974,667 100.0 l Total ......... 208, 000, 850 


a Includes North Carolina. 


b Includes Alaska. 


ET 
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Rank of coal-producing States in 1899, with amount and value of product, and percentage 
of each, 


Production. 


State or Territory. 


Amount. 


Per 
cent 
of total 


Value. 


eee a A ——— — —— ——————————— |e | oo 


Pennsylvania: 

1 Anthracite 
Bituminous .... 

2 | iinois............. 


"92229 
*"--""2s229 


ec" nttoc 


Maryland 
9 | Colorado 


Wyoming........... 
Tennessce 
Missourl............ 
Virginia............ 
Washington 


.. o... ..... 


16 


e... o non. 


17 | Indian Territory . | 


18 * Montana 
19 New Mexico........ 
20 | Texas 
21 | Arkansas 


"ene "c ooo 


"222992 


*"ec9*2nn9c929229422 


"-"ecs22c2n52 ves 


"-""ecctcstcetneos 


a Includes North Carolina. 


Short tons. 


60, 418, 205 
74, 150, 175 
24, 439, 019 
19, 252, 995 
16, 500, 270 
7,993, 416 
6, 006, 523 
5, 177, 479 
4, 807, 396 
4, 776, 224 
4, 607, 255 
3, 852, 267 
3, 837, 392 
3, 330, 659 
3, 025, 814 
2, 105, 791 
2, 029, 881 
1,537, 427 
1, 496, 451 
1,050, 714 
883, 832 
843, 551 
786, 019 
624, 708 

a 260, 007 
b 160, 972 
98, 809 


253, 739, 992 


State or Territory. Value. 
Pennsylvania: 
Anthracite ..... $88, 142, 130 
Bituminous ....| 56,247,791 
Illinois ............. 20, 744, 563 
Ohl0. 2c es ccuot 14, 361, 903 
West Virginia ...... 12, 053, 268 
Alabama ........... 8, 256, 462 
OWA 2 enecia calas 6, 397, 338 
Colorado ........... 5, 363, 667 
Indiana ............ 5, 285, 018 
Wyoming .......... 4, 742, 525 
Kansas ............. 1, 478, 112 
Maryland .......... 3, 667, 056 
Kentucky .......... 3, 618, 222 
Washington ........ 3, 603, 989 
Missouri............ 3, 5901, 945 
Tennessee .......... 2, 910, 644 
Montana ........... 2, 347, 757 
Indian Territory ...| 2,199,785 
New Mexico........ ], 461, 865 
TOROS aida 1, 334, 895 
Virginia............ 1,304, 241 
Utah 22e unus 997,271 
Arkansas........... 989, 383 
Michigan........... 870, 152 
California .......... b 430,636 
Georgia ............ a 268, 309 
Oregon ............. 260, 917 
North Dakota ...... 117,500 
IdBlio 22) v we 100 
Total ......... 256, 077, 434 
b Includes Alaska. 


3.1 
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Rank of coal-producing States in 1900, with amount and value of product, and percentage 


cent | 
Rank.| State or Territory. Amount. | of total | Rank. State or Territory. 


——— A AA AS S 


— 


oman OO oO th C o 


pad pad m4 pd pul Bé pu 
CO TM WS NS = © 


SBXSSRERRRBSES 


Production. 


Pennsylvania: Short tons. 
Anthracite ..... 57, 367, 915 
Bituminous ....| 79, 842, 326 

Illinois ............. 25, 767, 981 

West Virginia ...... 22, 647, 207 

ONO vou 18, 988, 150 

Alabama ........... 8, 394, 275 

Indiana ............ 6, 484, 086 

Kentucky .......... 5, 328, 964 

Colorado ........... 5, 244, 364 

IOWB cer ru eva 5, 202, 989 

Kansas ............. 4, 467, 870 

Maryland .......... 4, 024, 688 

Wyoming .......... 4, 014, 602 

Tennessee .......... 3, 708, 562 

Missouri............ , 8,540, 103 

Washington ........ 2, 474,093 

| Virginia ............ | 2,393,754 

Indian Territory ...; 1,922,298 

Montana ........... 1, 661,775 

Arkansas........... 1, 447, 945 

New Mexico........ 1, 299, 299 

Utah E 1,147,027 

Texas... excu 968, 373 

Michigan....... ... 849, 475 

Georgía............. a 333,291 

California .......... 171, 708 

North Dakota ...... 129, 883 

Oregon ............. 58, 864 

Idaho... lores 10 

Total ......... 269, 881, 827 


of each. 
Per | 
prod- 
uct. | 
| 
21.3. 1 
29.6 , 
9.5 |. 2 
8.4 3 
T0, 4 
3.1 5 
2.4 6 
2.0 7 
1.9 8 
1.9 9 
1.7 10 
1.5 11 
1.5 12 
1.4 13 
1.3 14 
0.9 15 
0.9 16 
0.7 17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
2 
3.0 23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
100.0 


Value. 


Value. 


Pennsylvania: 
Anthracite ..... $85, 757, 851 
Bituminous ....| 77,438,545 
Illinois ............. 26, 927, 185 
Olio. iv nesEez 19, 292, 246 
West Virginia....... 18, 416,871 
Alabama ........... 9, 793, 785 
Iowa ............... 7,155, 341 
Indiana ............ 6, 687,137 
Colorado ........... 5, 858, 036 
Wyoming .......... 5, 457, 953 
Kansgs ............. b, 454, 691 
Kentucky .......... 4,881,577 
Washington ........ 4, 700, 068 
Missouri ............ 4, 280, 328 
Tennessee .......... 4, 222, 082 
Maryland .......... | 3,987,381 
Indian Territory ...| 2,788,124 
Montana ........... | 2, 718, 707 
Virginia............ 2, 123, 222 
New Mexico........ 1, 776, 170 
Arkansas........... 1, 653, 618 
Texas ............-- 1,581,914 
Utah .........00..-. 1, 447, 750 
Michigan........... 1, 259, 683 
California .......... 523, 231 
Georgia ............ 393, 469 
Oregon ............. 220, 001 
North Dakota...... 158, 348 
Idaho ii 50 
Total ......... 306, 891, 364 


a Includes North Carolina. 
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LABOR STATISTICS. 


The following table shows under one head the total number of 
employees in the coal mines of the United States for a period of eee 
years, and the average time made by each: 


Statistics of labor employed in coal mines of the United States since 1890. 


—— M — P — —— —À —— — ——— —— 


1890. 1891. 1892. 1893. 
State or Territory. — | Num. | Average | Num- Average Num | rea berot | Butler 
days em- days em- days em- days em- 

active. | ployed. |active. | ployed. |active.| ployed. [active.| ployed. 
Alabama ................... 217 10, 642 268 9, 302 271 10, 075 237 11, 294 
ATRADSAS ici 214 938 214 1,317 199 1, 128 151 1,559 
California isis 301 364 222 256 204 187 208 158 
Colorado ................... 220 5B2T [esasi 6, 000 229 5,747 188 7, 202 
Georgia... rete 313 425 312 850 277 467 342 736 
A us ree os 204 28, 574 215} 32, 951 2193 34, 585 229 35, 390 
Indiana o 220 5, 489 190 | 5,879 224 6, 436 201 7,644 
Indian Territory ........... 238 2,571 2214 2, 891 311 3,257 171 8, 446 
IOWR oir 213 8,130 224 8,124 236 8, 170 204 8, 863 
Kansas E 210 4,523 222 6, 201 2081 6, 559 147 7,310 
Kentucky ......... e eA 219 5,259 225 6, 355 217 6, 724 202 6,581 
Maryland .......... es 244 3, 842 244 3, 891 225 3, 886 240 3, 935 
Michigan................... 229 180 205 223 195 230 154 162 
Missouri.................... 229 5,971 218 6, 199 230 5, 893 206 7,375 
Montana ................... 218 1,251 |... 1,119 258 1, 158 242 1, 401 
New Mexico................ 192 827 265 806 223 1, 083 229 1,01 

North Carolina ............. 200 80 254 80 160 90 80 7 
North Dakota ncs A tere A A 216 94 193 88 
Ob: isis 201 20,576 206 22,182 212 22,576 158 23,931 
Oregon ...................-. 305 208 125 100 120 90 192 110 
Pennsylvania bituminous 232 61, 333 223 63, 661 223 66, 655 190 71,931 
Tennessee .................. 263 9, 082 230 5, 097 240 4, 926 232 4,976 
TEXAS vae E RES te 241 674 225 187 208 871 251 996 
Utah pP 289 429 ai 621 230 | 646 226 576 
Virginis. imd erroe 296 1,295 246 820 192 : 836 253 961 
Washington ...............- 270 | 2,206 7| 247 | 2,561 241 2,757 
West Virginia .............. 227 12, 236 228 14, 867 219 16, 524 
Wyoming .................- 246 3,272 225 3, 133 189 3, 378 
Total. exe 226 192, 204 219 | 212, 893 201 230, 365 
Pennsylvania anthracite... 200 | 126,000 198 | 129,050 | 197 132, 944 
Grand total .......... 216 | 318,200 | 215 212 | 341,948 201 363,309 


a General average obtained from the average days made in the different States, exclusive of Colo- 


rado, Montana, Utah, and Wyoming. 
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Statistics of labor employed in coal mines of the United States since 1890 —Continued. 


1894. 1895. 1896. 1897. 
smarten A uam AM. vere 
days em- days em- days em- days em- 
active.; ployed. ¡active.| ployed. | active.| ployed. | active.| ployed. 

Alabama ................... 238 10, 859 244 10,346 | 248 9, 894 233 10, 597 
Arkansas ................... 134 ' 1, 493 176 1,218 168 1,507 161 1, 990 
California .................. 232 125 262 190 | a291 177 a156 381 
Colorado . aa 155 6, 507 182 6, 125 172 6, 704 180 5, 852 
Georgia. coe ce veu ances dee 304 729 312 | 818 | b301 731 b 296 520 
AA A EE A ERES RES E c91 7 
IHINOİS iie Ee ea E a ned 183 | 38,477 182 | 38,630 181 39,560 185 33, 788 
Indiang oues eor ERES 149 8, 603 189 8,530 163 8, 806 176 8, 886 
Indian Territory............ 157 3, 101 164 3, 212 170 3, 519 176 3, 168 
IOWBLI ess beer Sees 170 9, 995 189 10,066 | 178 9,672 201 10, 703 
Kansas 2d Er ERR 164 7,399 | 159 7,482 | 168 7,127 194 6,639 
Kentucky ..............-... 145 8, 083 146 7,865 165 7,549 178 7,983 
Maryland .................. 215 3,974 248 | 3, 912 204 4,039 262 4,719 
Michigan................... 224 223 186 320 157 320 230 537 
Missouri .................... 138 7,52% 163 | 6, 299 168 5, 982 191 6, 414 
Montana ................... 192 1,782 223 2,184 234 2, 335 202 2,337 
NOVEUBR dle 60 A Satay utes uw aedes A RE este es aos d 
New Mexico................ 182 O85 190 1,383! 172 1, 569 208 1,659 
North Carolina............. 145 95 226 61 | —— A uae uix dott 
North Dakota .............. 156 77| 139 65| 106 141 | 108 170 
OBloL ssec enidt esee eres 136 27,105 176 24, 644 161 25, 500 148 26, 410 
Oregoli.... ul v epe be 243 88 69 414 191 254 171 254 
Pennsylvania bituminous.. 165 75, 010 206 71,130 206 72, 625 205 77,272 
Tennessee .................. 210 5, 12 224 5, 120 211 6,531 221 6,337 
q A Que are 283 1, 062 171 1, 642 187 1, 953 220 1,766 
Ulsa See le ot 199 671 203 670 202 679 204 704 
Virginia .................... 234 1, 635 225 2, 158 198 2,510 213 2,344 
Washington ................ 207 2, 662 224 2,840 221 2,622 236 2,739 
West Virginia .............. 186 17, 824 195 19, 159 201 19,078 205 20, 504 
O ..eo.oooa0a00na0. 190 3, 032 184 3,449 | c210 2, 937 219 3,137 

Totale coches cs? 171 | 244,603 191 | 239,962 192 | 244,171 196 247,817 
Pennsylvania anthracite ... 190 | 131,603 196 | 142,917 174 | 148,991 150 149, 884 l 

Grand total........... 178 | 376,206 195 | 382,879 185 | 393, 162 179 397,701 

i 
a Includes Alaska. b Includes North Carolina. cIncludes Nebraska. 
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Statistics of labor employed in coal mines of the United States since 1890—Continued. 


State or Territory. 


Ce oc. ..n.n.. ne. no. .oe.o nn... nn... o... . eo 


coo... no..e.o..e..n..n. e... ..£.O Cí|  _ CGOosSosonsoas.. 


eo nn.e.on. nn. .ncoe..nnonoco nano. onaao 

e.ono..e.oo..n.n.ononvs.o.n.on on. o...» 
noono.n.n nn n=.oo 
ec "^" rornanon..o...nensnoneson.o nao 


m 9 » 9*9 ^ 9 » e conocen 9 6 € ^ v» 6 B à 9 O 9 B o... 


Kentueky 
Maryland 
Michigan 
Missouri 


enano noo. pn..rk.oaonso..o.o.» 

mesons ro n.o oo necnsaoon=anoscnaan ens 
non... o oo oeno..n.oe non. encon on... oo» 
an. ...nnon. on. on nn onnonsocnsonoanonnconon.ao 


seer en een nn... o ..o.o..o .oneo.n.o.ona. o 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania bituminous 
Tennessce 


Cono... .n.o..n. non... nnoncoso nos. o» 
errors rn ...oo.» 
Lornonvcennano nn os connp.ono noo oo» 
Crono. ro... nnononsornacoonoo..n..o.o»» 
cono. o... . . op60. na..0 0000 .2 .C..C02. e... .e.e.o.s 
aQ00... ne. GCC-000002n 0000000. APDO ss 
rro "99^2027902709n*9€999» 


..<..<- 0840000. .<00. 0. 0..400.n.0.obx..00-. 0.0.0 


conono. on... e. ..n..o0P e. e. eco nn... o o.s 


a Includes Alaska. 


Num- 
ber of 
days 


active. 


-230 
270 
218 
242 


211 
152 


190 


coonanccjscoanoc.o oca es nacen... 


1898. 

Average | Num- 
number | ber of 

em- days 
ployed. |active. 
10, 733 238 
2,555 156 

284 a 287 

6, 440 246 

534 | b291 

7 

35, 026 228 
8,971 218 

3, 216 212 

10, 262 229 
7,197 226 
7,614 224 
4,818 275 

715 232 

6, 542 212 
2,359 | 238 
1,873 257 

151 154 
26, 986 200 
199 238 
79,611 245 

6, 643 252 

2, 130 256 

739 265 
1,855 252 
3,145 259 
21,607 242 

8, 475 261 
255, 717 234 
145, 504 173 
401, 221 214 


1899. 


Average 
number 
em- 


ployed. 


13, 481 
2,313 
369 


271, 027 


139, 608 


410, 635 


| Num- 


ber of 


days 


1900. 


Average 
number 
em- 


active.; ployed. 


257 


b Includes North Carolina. 


13, 967 
2, 800 
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PRICES. 


The following table will be of interest as showing the fluctuations in 
the average prices ruling in each State since 1886. Prior to that year 
the statistics were not collected with sufficient accuracy to make a 
statement of the average prices of any practical value. These averages 
are obtained hy dividing the total value by the total product, except 
for the years 1886, 1887, and 1888, when the item of colliery consump. 
tion was not considered. 


Average prices for coal at the mines since 1886, 


[Per short ton.] 


State or Territory. | 1886. | 1887. | 1888. | 1889. | 1890. | 1891. | 1892 
T AA D PM SR —— E 

Alabama ÓN | $1.43 | $1.30 | $1.15 | $1.11; $1.03, $1.07 | $1.05 
O enc de de RERO | asol 1.68] 1.50] 1.42 | 1.29 | 1.19| 1.24 
Calma. ti rd ciel 3.00 | 3.00 | 4.00| 2361 2.56) 220 | 2.46 
MA E Ghote ag ues 2.35, 2.20] 2.20| 1.51 1.40] 1.37] 1.62 
E E eshte etal Stet etd a at | 150| 1.50| 1.50] 1.50 1.04] L50| .99 
O E EEE aaa ceases © LH. 1.09] 1.12 .97 .98 .91 .91 
A DO A | 1.15} 1.34] 1.40 | 1.02 | 9| 1.08] Lo 
Indian Territory 5.2 iiio ove ddd RT AIRES 1.60 1.87 1.88 1.76 1.82 1.74 1.71 
A M (01.25 1.34 1.30; 1.33 1.24 1,27 1.32 
O ede eet eles eee | 120| 140| 1.50] 1.48 | 1.50} 1.31| 1.32 
A cs e ec er: | 115| 115| 1.20 99 .92 93 92 
MATYIANG Cossus tas is eo Me eri ERE reus "95 . 95 . 95 . 86 . 86 .81 R9 
T a cil | 160| 1.50] 166| 1.71, 1.99] 1.66| 1.56 
Misso iso UE 1.30} 134 | 2.21 | 1.36 | 124| 1.23] 1.23 
Monti ta | 3.50] 3.50 | 3.50 | 2.2. 242| 227 | 2.36 
New Mexico..........esssssssse essersi 3.00| 3.00| 3.00; L79 1.34] 1.68| 1.62 
North Carolina .......................... Les. Mr II Ee CPU | 1.74 1. 93 1. 44 
North Dakota ..........00.2ccecceceeeecceeee 1.59! 1.50. 3.50 | 1.43| 1.40| 1.40|  .96 
A O O oe e d ELI 95 - .93 .93 .94 94 .94 
OFOPOD iran ume rU a Ev di 2. 50 2.20 9.00 A 2.89 3. 00 4. 29 
Pennsylvania bituminous................... | 80 .90 95 17 .84 87 .84 
Tennessee cci oote ceci ia ee ec S ber cetontan 115| 130 1.10) L21| 110| 111| 1.13 
qt D PNE EPOR | 1.85] 2.00; 2.05' 266| 2.53| 2.40| 2.32 
AM RORIS RENE | 2.10} 2.00| 2.10| 1.59| 1.74| 1.80) 1.56 
VITBINIG 2d e tede atc aso ate 1.00 .94 1.00 .93 75 .83 86 
Washington .............ees en ensi 2.0)! 2.200 3.001 2.32] 2.71| 231| 2.28 
West Virginia oc otese ue rr d Diei RP. ck Ot .95 ].10 82 84 .80 80 
MyOmilng; cessus bes sace ddr pedes DE | 3. 00 | 3. 00 3. 00 | 1. 26 1. 70 1.53 1.27 
Total DILUMINOUS.....oooccocccccncocos a1.06 | a1.121a1.00. 1.00} .99| .99! .99 
Pennsylvania anthracite .................... a1.9 | 232.01, a 1.95 1. 44 ]. 43 1.46) 1.57 
General average.........2.-...ecceeee- al.30| «41.45 a 1.42! 1.13| 1.12| 113| 1.16 


— — ——Ó M —— e —ÓÁ— -- — 


a Exclusive of colliery consumption. 
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Average prices for coal at the mines since 1856—Continued. 


[Per short ton.] 


State or Territory. 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1898. | 1897. , 1898. | 1899. | 1900. 
Alabama .........--esee ener $0.99 | $0.93 | $0.90 80.90 | 80.88 | $0.75 | 81.00. $1.17 
ATRADSAS ta dues RR ERE 1.34 1.22 1.25 1.11 1.06, 1.08 1.17 | 1.14 
California ......... eese seen ee 2.31| 231| 2.33! a2.35 | a2.55! a2.53 | a2.68 — 3.05 
Colorido. ic Re osiru ea Uus 124| 124| 1.20| 1.16, 1.17 1.15 112 1.12 
GODFE NU Corsa aser oo Uo a WERE EXE 98 85 .83 .70 | .72 | 81 1.00 1.17 

"Tdalio: A A A setae a cue LE c i | b3. 33 2.57 5. 00 5. 00 
A cos ck esti 89 89 sol .s0 | ps | E S850 1.01 
Indiadd raoba bas 1.07 . 96 .91 84 SA .81 58 1.03 
Indian Territory .................-.. 179| 1.59; 143 1.40 | 1.34 | 1.32 143 1.45 
lOW RR LM ue LE Lu dens 130| 1.26| 1.20) 117! 113 LHM 1.24 | 1.38 
CT MERERETUR 127 | 123| 1.20! 1.15 | 1.18 109| 116' 1.2 
Kentucky ...oococoóonnco cene eene .86 .88 SS6 00.58 T9 ^. .39 79 .92 
Maryland ds SS] .77| esl | .80 | E | . 76 .76| 98 
Michigan .....ooooccccococncononnccnos 1.79 | 1.47 | 1.60 1.621 1.46) 1.47 1.39) 1.45 
MissQUTL ........2cccsccceeeccccceeecs 123: L17| 1.123 108, LOS. 107| 1.20; 1.21 
Montana ..........ecceeceececceceees 1.99 | 2.04 | 1.59: 1.47 | 1. 76 | 1.57 | 1.57 | 63 
A oo: cesncwiees A dune iOS A19 das | MORE A A AAA 
New Mexic0...ooooccccoooccncncccoo: 1.47 „57| 1.49 49) 1381 135 139) 1.37 
North Carolina ....o..occoconcnccco o: 1.50 | 1.76 | 1.66} L| 1.384) 1.25 | 130; 1.32 
North Dakota ........-..ceeeeeeceees 1.13 .12 | 1.07; 1.09 | 1.08 | 1.11 2 29 | 1.22 
A IRR IRR RE .92 SNP 0.79 79 78 83 57| 1.02 
OPC 3,57 3.57 | 3. 36 | 2. 90 3. 09 3. 605 ! 3. 00 | 3. 74 
Pennsylvania bituminous........... . 30 0d | 72 .71 . 69 67 | . 16 .97 
TONNORSUC dia 1.08 .97 .93 . 56 .81 A .NS | 1.11 
phos Arc T 2.28 2.32 1.88. 1.65 1.52 1.66 1.51 1.63 
Ci idea caos 1.48 | 140 | 1.31% 120| 1.19) 127 | 1.27 | 1.26 
A eps V EU E AE RS . Sd | .76 e US | 67 .90 | . 62 | .89 
Washington «i.22-ecsea s o coser pti 231 2.33 2.10 ' 2.00 1.96: 1.78 1.78, 1.90 
West Virginia 2 caes 11 | 10 OB 05 | Q6 .61 .63 .Bl 
Wyoming........-eeeene nre ees La Lal] gscs| bngp| Lal na| naj 136 

Total bituminous.............. .U6 .91 286 .83 S1 | .80 | 7) 1.01 
Pennsylvania anthracite ............ 159 L52, 1.41 1.50 | 1.51 halo 1.46 — 1.19 
1.02 -99 | 95. 1.01 | 1.14 
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alneludes Alaska. b Includes Nebraska. 


COAL MINED BY MACHINES IN goo. 


The progress made in the last few years in the development of the 
use of undercutting machines for the mining æf bituminous coal in 
the United States has attracted more attention than any other single 
feature in connection with the coal-nining ndustry. So rapid has 
been the increase in the production of bituminous coal in the United 
States that the governments of some of the countries of Europe have 
considered it advisable to send representatives to this country to 
study the various methods employed. The stiústics for 1900 show 
that about one-fourth of the total amount of bituminous coal mined 
in this country was undercut by the use of machines. The total pro- 
duction of bituminous coul in the United States showed an increase 

M n 1900 - —20 
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in 1900 over 1899 of 18,263,674 short tons, or less than 10 per cent. 
The machine-mined product increesed from 43,963,933 short tons to 
52,790,523 short tons, a guin of 8,826,590 short tons, or something 
over 20 per cent. It will thus be seen that nearly 50 per cent of the 
total increase in the output of bituminous coal in 1900 was contributed 
by mines operating machines. 

Machines were used in 22 States and Territories in 1900, the same 
number as in 1899. Alaska, which reported a machine-mined product 
in 1896 and 1897, hus not reported any coal so mined during the last : 
three years. No commercial product was reported from Alaska in 
1900. Texas produced some coal by machines in 1897 and 1898, and 
Utah had a small machine-mined product in 1896, but conditions in 
these two States were evidently not adapted to the economical use of 
mining machines, and no machine-mined tonnage has been reported 
from them since the years mentioned. ‘The statistics of the use of 
mining machines in Illinois were obtained from the report of the State 
bureau of labor statistics. They show that while there was an increase 
of six in the number of firms using machines in the State, there was 
a decrease of ten in the number of machines in use and of over 
1,000,000 tons in the machine-mined product. The statistics as pre- 
sented in the subsequent tables have been, with the exception of 
Illinois, compiled from the reports of the operators to the Geological 
Survey. They show that in 1900 there were 323 firms or corporations 
in the United States using mining machines, as against 308 in 1899, 
280 in 1898, and 208 in 1807. The numbers of machines actually in 
use in each year were 1,956 in 1897, 2,622 in 1898, 3,125 in 1899, and 
3,907 in 1900. The total amount of coal mined by machines in 1900 
was 52,790,523 short tons, as compared with 43,963,933 short tons in 
1899 and 32,413,144 short tons in 15935. An apparent decrease is 
shown in the number of firms using mining machines in the State of 
Pennsylvania. This is due to the consolidation exected by the Pitts- 
burg Coal Company and the Monongahela River Consolidated Coal 
and Coke Company, the companies representing them being reported 
separately in 1899. 

Outside of Illinois there were seven other States whose machine- 
mined product in 1900 was less than in the preceding year, though in 
only three wis the number of machines in use decreased. In the Indian 
Territory the number of machines in use was reduced from 74+ to 58, 
and the machine-mined tonnage increased from 76,180 to 239,424 short 
tons. The number of machines in use in Iowa was reduced from 41 
to 40, but the machine-mined tonnage was slightly increased. In New 
Mexico the amount of machine-mined coal obtained in 1900 was 112,000 
tons, a decrease from 260,773 short tons in 1599, This decrease in the 
maciine-mined tonnage was due to faults encountered in one of the 
largest coal mines in the Territory, which prevented the utilization of 
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the machines to their full capacity. The number of machines in use 
in New Mexico increased from 14 to 21. In Tennessee the number of 
firms using machines was reduced from 5 to 3, the number of machines 
in use decreased from 22 to 18, and the machine-mined product fell off 
from 208,233 to 176,872 short tons. The machine-mined product also 
decreased in North Dakota, Virginia, Washington, and Wyoming, 
though in none of these States was the number of machines reduced, 
and in all but one (Washington) the number of machines increased. 

In proportion to its tonnage the State of Montana shows the largest 
development in the use of mining machines, 62.89 per cent of the total 
product of this State in 1900 being won by the use of machines. Ohio 
comes second in the proportion of machine-mined tonnage to the total 
product, 46.53 per cent being machine won. Kentucky was third in 
the proportion of coal mined by machines, with 44 per cent of the total 
product mined by their use. A little over one-third of Pennsylvania’s 
bituminous product was undercut by machines. 

The record for percentage of increase in the number of machines in 
use in 1900 was made by West Virginia, the number of machines in 
this State in 1900 being more than double the number in use in 1899, 
and the proportion of machine-mined tonnage to the total in this State 
increased from 9.27 per cent in 1899 to 15.09 per cent in 1900. 

The statistics of machine mining have been collected regularly dur- 
ing the last five years. In collecting the information for 1896 the 
operators were asked to state how much of their product in 1891, five 
years before, had also been won by the use of machines. In collect- 
ing the statistics for 1899 and 1900 the inquiries were made to cover 
the kinds of machines in use as well as the number. The returns to 
these inquiries showed that in 1900 there were 2,350 machines of the 
pick or punching type in use, as compared with 1,997 in 1899. Of 
the chain breast machines in use there were 1,509 in 1900 and 1,106 in 
1899. The number of long wall machines reported in 1900 was 48, as 
compared with 22 in 1899. The statistics of machine mining for the 
yeurs they have been obtained are presented in the following tables: 


Bituminous coal mined by machines in the United States in 1891, 1896, 1897, 1898, 1899, 


and 1900. 
Number of firms using machines. | Number of machines in use. 

State m - — -- - = — 

1891. | 1896. | 1507. | 1598. | 1899. | 1900. | 1891. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900. 
Alabama ononon RED Meme Sb. «dp E ale tance | 37| a| a 

Alaska 22 E dew je 1 | l| (a) (a) A scu 6 6| (a) | (a) (a) 
ATRIIS ra Paes 1 1 1 1 2M depres 14 15 21 16 20 
Colorado ................ 1 6 | 8 : 3. 5 20 94 37 43 63 90 
TIO estes socia 16| 21 | 32) 33| 37| 48] 241 | 307! 320 | 392 | 440 | 430 
Indiana ................. 3. ni ni 13| 15| 19| 47| 16! 174) 283) 27) 25 
Indian Territory .............. 3 3 4 4 dales. 058 | 54 75 74 | ^8 
Jowa coii desi cuida 2 ) 7 9 4 4 9, 5j 49 5 411 40 
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Bituminous coal mined hy machines in the United States in 1891, etc.—Continued. 


Xumber of firms using machines. 


Number c* machines in use. 


oe 1891. | 1896. 1896, | 1897. 1898. | 1899. . | 1900. "m 1891. 1891. | 1890. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. 1899. | 1900. 

A RI ptr rl o esiti des cre a Ce 
A ace aes Ee Salli MEE AA | | 2 3. 3 
Kentucky ...... ee IOS REUS 13| aef 361. 9f] 2: aCe: E 162 | 15 189 | 39 
Maryland................]...... | ADU O HUNE IUS | 2 pl E ou cor DU A 8 10 
A deese haen eee rere ] 4 6 | Sees ebat n 7 25 33 
Missouri.......-...--220-/eceeee | 1 | 1 1| 3 Bo O 4 3 4 9 5 
MODA asii da | 3 2 | 4 5 D osque Q 8 | 61 62 75 81 
New Mexico............. | ee Us aad Bates | M 2 | 2 | Lm EPIO 29 14 2 
North Dakota ........... | peaked | 1 1; 3 2 Musa 1 | 2 7 5 7 
ONIO anea EN 19 | 31| 39. 52| 53 | 55, 14 | 209 224 | 45| 28; 311 
Pennsylvania ........... | 7 41 64 99| 103. 73 72 | 454 0690 11,085, 1,343. 1,78 
MA annaa 2 4 5 VN NR. EA | 8 19 | 22 18 
Texas ia | duced ees 1 I A O sett ulnas 5 | 5 tte 
U lalis T den: Les Leads cades E 1 | EON: cts deus 
Virginia ..........2..00-- UNE p 1 1 1 O IER R! 8 8 9 
Washington ............. DEAN Le pawns eens 1 je Pee F oneen omen 2| 2 
West Virginin ........... ME 71 Wy 22| 38] 5 8| 251 47: 86, 15! 327 
Wyoming.............00. | 3| 2 4 8| 38) 4| a| 39 | 8 | 56| 69 
Total A S on me 280 jl UENIT 1,906 2,622, 3,125 | 3,907 

a Not reported, 
Number of tons mined by machines. | 
State ———————— — - 
| 1891. | 189.  ' — 1897. o 1898, 1899, 190). 
AADAMA AAA d rei eun RM A aa RUE | 294, 384 | 298, 170 260, 444 310, 150 
O A AAA 15.232 | 17, 920 | (a) (a) (a) 

A usui EIE 21,091 87,532 152, 192 146,599 219, 055 
Colorado ............-. esses. 254, 646 318, 172 352, 400 | »25, 646 27,115 756, 025 
Illinois .........2.022.02 02 eee 3.027, 305 3, 871.410 | 3,946,257 | 3.415,635 ' 6,085, 312 5, O83, 504 
Indiana .............---..0-- 212,530 964,378 | 1,023,361 | 1,414,942 | 1,713, 125 1, 774, 045 
Indian Territory ............ .ssuuueeeees 191, 585 203,811 ; — 274,370 276, 180 239, 424 
TOW REESE es | 11,540 84,556 | 181, 209 | 218, 852 124,721 132, 757 
A Ea diee oi dae a eee. eee wee ees 4, 500 11,722 40,271 46, 164 
Kentucky cimas ds IIA Ua ee lets | 1, 299, 436 1, 366, 676 | 1, 625, 809 2, 339, H4 
Maryland ................... REN | ——————— tae See eats 16, 515 138, 014 
Michigan.............---..-- ARMAS A ll caataaiek: 1. 456 61, 055 191,577 
MİSSoUTİ eee | od | 47,827 59. 69^ 52. 864 55, 154 110, 036 
Montana .........--0cecee eee SERLO ree 579, 414 720, 345 651, 613 843,710 | 1,045,115 
New Mexico................. | Ouen ias Uh nats: penta: | 163, S19 260, 773 112, 000 
North Dakotu .............. eese. | 15, 000 20, 000 65, 030 38, 066 33, 965 
Ohio...... AAA | 1,651,081 | 25.258,49 2, S19, 345 i 3,191,375 | 6,822,524 8, S25, 713 
Pennsylvania ............... | 431,440 | 6.092, 611 | 6,925,293 | 16,512,480 | 22,000,722 | 26, 867. 053 
Tennessee ............- esee decere | Ree dre 17, 207 152,002 208, 033 176, 872 
o ao se eter A EEE 11,750 | 15 S10" A S 
A Mee eee eae aa | A eet. APER REY AN PTA 
Vite A eiue | cde dem. 649 44, 170 265, 000 231, 269 
Washington ..........- eese jesse SL RM m eee I 14, 640 10, 000 
West Virginia ............... 205, 781 4230. 914 673,523 | 1,323,929 | 1,881,125 8,418, 377 
Wyoming... ..............00-. 354. 106 419,617 555, 526 631, 431 693, 712 653, 314 
Tobias das | 6,211,732 | 16,424,932 | 22,649,220 | 32,413,144 | 43,963,933 | 52, 790,323 


a 


a Not reported. 
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Bituminous coal mined by machines in the United States in 1891, etc.—Continued. 


State. 


AYRADAME ii eszibaoe2céS uuu Rss 
Colorado 
Illinois 


...... .. .. o... . on... oo... 


Pennsylvania 
Tennessee 


""""""—""-"""" 


re oo. 


.oo......o............... 


.o o... o... ....-. 


Iowa 


*"""""-"O") t" ""-"-""—""- 


NOW MOI C cis sura iaa 
HOMO DE&ROUN eousoneveveudna 


Total tonnage. 

1891. | 1896. 1897. IM 1898. 1899. 1900. 
RS IIS 5,893,770 | 6,535,283 | 7,593,416 | — 8,894,275 
d | 15, 232 17, 920 (a) (a) HALA 
PAE 675,374 856,190 | 1,205,479 843, 554 1,477, 945 

3,512,632 | 3,112,400 | 3,361,703 | 4,076,347 | 4,776,224 | — 5,244,364 
15,000,098 | 19,786,626 | 20,072,758 | 18,599,299 | 24,439,019 | 25,767, 981 

2,973, 474 E, 905,779 | 4,151,169 | 4,920,743 | 6,006,523 | 6,184,086 
PEREA 1,366, 646 | 1,336,380 | 1,381,466 | 1,537,427 | — 1,922,298 

3,825,495 | 3,954,028 | 4,611,865 4,618,842 | 5,177,479 | — 5,202,989 
A Y 3,054,012 | 3,406,555 | 3,852,267 | 4,467,870 
IPC OUR 3,602,097 | 3,887,908 | 4,607,255 | 5,328,964 
| le a A ANS ASA 4,807,396 | 4,024,688 
PR RE A 315, 722 624, 708 849, 475 
DAS 2,331,542 | 2,665,626 | 2,688,321 | 3,025,814 | *3,540,103 
SICA 1,543,445 | 1,647,882 | 1,479,803 | 1,496,451 | 1,661,775 
PA APR. IP te 992,288 | 1,050,714 | 1,299,299 
ER E 78, 050 77, 246 83, 895 98, 809 129, 883 
| 12, 868, 683 | 12,875,202 | 12,196,942 | 14,516,867 | 16,500,270 | 18,988, 150 
42, 788,490 | 49,557, 453 | 54,417,974 | 65,165,133 | 74,150,175 | 79,842, 326 
eae a ae 2,888,849 | 3,022,896 3,330,659 | 3,708,562 
A IA 639, 341 GNE UE. RA PEA 
AERE 418, 627 UN. PE ORB A 
POSITUS S TRUE A S 1,528,302 | 1,815,274 | 1,105,791 | 2,393,754 
CAE 1,195,504 |............|.-..---.----| 2,029,881 | 2,474,093 
| 9,220,665 | 12,876,296 | 14,248,159 | 16,700,999 | 19,252,995 | 22,647, 207 
| 2,827,841 | 2,229,624 | 2,597,886 | 2,863,812 | 3,837,392 | 4,014, 602 
| 93, 177, 978 cas pe 866, 071 1158, 963, 666 parias | 209, 864, 639 


| Peteentige of total product : mined -Dy machines. 

1891. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. E | 1899. 1900. 
Se Ree Dt 4.99 | 4.56 | 3. 43 4.41 
cad 100. 00 100.00 | (a) (a) EAIA AN 
AER 3.12 10.22 | 12.63 | 17.41 14.82 

8.10 10. 22 10. 48 | 5.54 11.03 14.42 

19. 33 19. 57 19. 66 18. 36 24.90 19.73 

| 7.16 24. 69 24. 65 28.74 28.52 27.36 
ZART ANOA 14.02 19.74 19. 86 17.96 12.46 
1.09 2.14 3. 93 4.74 2.21 2.55 
AAA E .15 | 34 1.04 1.03 
READ MAR 36. 07 | 35.15 35. 29 43. 91 
OA ESTA AE EA 34 3. 43 
A CA IA .46 10. 20 22.55 

eet 2. 56 2.24 | 1.97 1.80 3.11 
AR 37. 54 43.71 46. 06 56. 38 62. 89 
EE PRR A 16.51 24. 81 8.62 
AA 19. 22 25.89 77.51 38. 52 26.15 

12. 85 26. 16 31.51 35. 76 41.35 46. 53 
| 1.01 12.29 16. 40 25.34 29. 67 33. 65 
puts. IDEE: 1.63 5. 03 6.04 4.77 
II. Qe INDEM 1.84 TM A EEEE HM pasen: 
Emu E a 
EMQUE. MERE NI RO 21.18 13. 45 23. 06 9.66 
APA E e IPN E .72 .40 
| 2.23 3.35 4.73 7.93 | 9.27 15.09 
| 15.21 18. 82 21.38 22.05 18. 07 16.27 
| 6. 66 14.17 16.19 20. 39 23. 00 25.15 

a Not PAUSA. 
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STRIKES IN COAL MINES DURING 1900. 


With the exception of the anthracite region in Pennsylvania and the 
Cumberland or Georges Creek region in Maryland, the coal-mining 
industry of the United States in 1900 was comparatively free from 
labor disturbances, at least so far as any effect upon the total product 
is to be observed. It is estimated that on account of the strike in the 
anthracite region, which is discussed in full in the chapter on anthra- 
cite production, 5,000,000 long tons of anthracite coa] were taken from 
the prospective product of that year. There was an actual loss of 
2,723,294 long tons as compared with the output in 1899. This strike 
was inaugurated on the 17th day of September and lasted until the 25th 
day of October, a period which included thirty-four working days. Itis 
estimated that about 100,000 of the 140,000 men employed in the anthra- 
cite region were idle during this period, entailing a loss of nearly 
3,500,000 working days. At an average of $3 per day per man, this 
would mean a loss to the anthracite miners of something over 
$10,000,000 in wages. 

The strike in the Cumberland region affected 4,787 men out of a 
total of 5,319. In the majority of cases the strikes in this region lasted 
more than one hundred days and the average time lost per man for the 
entire region was one hundred and five days. One mine employing 
175 men was idle about two-thirds of the entire year. Nearly all of 
the large mines in the State were idle at one time or another during 
the year. The effect of this strike was a decrease of practically 
700,000 long tons in Maryland’s production for 1900, as compared with 
1899. These were the only instances in which there was a decrease of 
product because of labor troubles during 1900. 

The total number of men idle because of strikes in the bituminous 
mines of the United States in 1900 was 31,980; the total number of 
days lost was 1,378,102, or an average of 43 days per man. This was 
a little over 2 per cent of the total working time made in the bitumin- 
ous mines of the United States in 1900. The time lost in the anthra- 
cite region of Pennsylvania was equivalent to nearly 20 per cent of the 
time made. 

The statistics of labor troubles in the United States in 1900 and 1899 
are shown in the following tables. It will be observed that the total 
time lost in the bituminous mines in 1900 was about two-thirds of that 
of the preceding year. 
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Statistics af labor strikes im the United States in 1900. 


_— 


Number of: a | Avernge 

State or Territory. mines re pen on’ | Total days | number of 

strikes, strike, per man. 
AIDE, si A A 6 1, 056 | 50, 620 48 
ETC NER A A T 2 47. 5, 040 107 
A e A ELE RE M Ed | 2 17 935 55 
I ME M | 3,900 134,433 34 
A A St rd a alata et 36 3,583 | 71,282 20 
Indian Territory .............- esee Rennen 3. 110 31,100 ` 283 
A IR Se eee 25 1,32 62, 333 ' 47 
CT TERCER NETTE si 4 157 | 3,590 ' 23 
Kentor rua EP | 29 2,9146 90,095 - 31 
Mary AN na LS AA 2 4,787 204, 514 105 
Michigan A Pur boite nid S xL S pis lab fee: D^ 8l 1,514 19 
A ono ones hocce cochon iuberet LE LM acetate 14 632 34, 970 55 
MODULE A AUi Ui AAA L| 40 1,640 41 
p -—ÓÁ— —M € EE 3 2. 035 45.547. 22 
Pennsylvania bituminous. ....... 0000000000000000 56 7,014 223,093 29 
"POHDUSSDU A A | 13 1,559 67, 308 43 
TOXIN Goss cicer ocu bx EE A ud e ed ate 2 135 2, 740 20 
A A Gere NE RE 1 100 3, 000 30 
bi mul dooce ese o5 He seine ob SG 5% dee Race caus 12 1, 883 44, 318 24 
ju Ip" T 2UN | 31,980 | 1,378,102 43 
Pennsylvania anthracite (upproximate).............. Nm 100,000 | 3,500,000 35 

: ! 
Statistics of labor strikes in the United States in 1899. 

Numberof y E | Average 

State or Territory. o. | Rus Ton days | xus 

strikes, strike. per man. 
AISDHIHTH II A T ADT M CE 11 1,135 68, 925 | 61 
NES E ot 12 2, 041 216, 265 | 106 
COLIOPRUO rta IE tes, doko IN Eu b RM PR eR y 504 31,520 62 
A see up in EDS etude etis 47 7,133 267,171 37 
TOMA GNE 30 | 3, 272 | 132, £25 40 
Indian Territory 220 ets ds 13 1, 825 | 281, 256 154 
LIT O EEE T 2,623 72,710 | 28 
Kinai oncle ies AM UE ELO ILL e ua UM 16 1,986 - 88, 798 45 
Kentucky coreeana de as 12 837 24, 598 29 
O A diro tb erar RNV 1 | 35 420 | 12 
Michi dto edat ies Mol 5 487 | 9.547 | 20 
MUSOUF oo, sunward’ sorbent bored redo eue $0 . 2,197 . 117,076 53 
MOBILI. sa Dur 1 | 650 | 33, 800 | 52 
A A IA dE 15 | 71 | 26.394 | 30 
A as No esi eus 70 - 15,131 | 636,100 ` 42 
A A LL Dor IE ees as oi EDS 11 1,595 37,085 23 
Texas........... "DU ED Glas a eae ee a ER 2 185 | 2,775 15 
West Virginis s.is rs edes eye es edex aaaea 3) 3, 468 76, 829 22 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


The following tables have been compiled from official returns to the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department, and show the imports 
and exports of coal from 1867 to 1899, inclusive. The values given in 
both cases are considerably higher than the average “spot” rates by 
which the values of the domestic production have been computed. 

The tariff from 1824 to 1843 was 6 cents per bushel, or $1.68 per. 
long ton; from 1843 to 1846, $1.75 per ton; 1846 to 1857, 30 per cent 
ad valorem; 1857 to 1861, 24 per, cent ad valorem; 1861, bituminous 
and shale, $1 per ton; all other, 50 cents per ton; 1862 to 1864, bitu- 
minous and shale, $1.10 per ton; all other, 60 cents per ton; 1864 to 
1872, bituminous and shale, $1.25 per ton; all other, 40 cents per ton. 
By the act of 1872 the tariff on bituminous coal and shale was made 75 
cents per ton, and so continued until the act of August, 1894, changed 
it to 40 cents per ton. On slaek or culm the tariff was made 40 cents 
per ton by the act of 1872; was changed to 30 cents per ton by the act 
of March, 1883, and so continued until the act of August, 1894, changed 
it to 15 cents per ton. The tariff act of 1897 provides that all coals 
containing less than 92 per cent fixed carbon, and which will pass over 
a half-inch screen, shall pay a duty of 67 cents per ton. Slack or 
culm was not changed by the act of 1897. Tons are all 2,240 pounds. 
Anthracite coal has been free of duty since 1870. During the period 
from June, 1854, to March, 1866, the reciprocity treaty was in force, 
and coal from the British possessions in North America was admitted 
into the United States duty free. 

The exports consist both of anthracite and bituminous coal, the 
amount of bituminous being the greater in the last few years. They 
are made principally by rail over the international bridges and by lake 
and sea to the Canadian provinces. Exports are also made by sea to 
the West Indies, to Central and South America, and elsewhere. 

The imports are principally from Australia and British Columbia to 
San Francisco, from Great Britain to the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, 
and from Nova Scotia to Atlantic coast points. 

The statistics of the imports for 1900 showed a very large increase 
in the receipts of slack or culm, of which 578,144 tons were imported 
last year. This large increase has been due to the establishment of a 
plant of Otto-Hoffman coke ovens at Everett, near Boston, Mass., the 
slack being imported from Nova Scotia for feeding these ovens. 

A considerable amount of discussion has been indulged in by the 
various periodicals, daily and otherwise, published in the United States 
in regard to the large increase in the exports of American coal. It is 
true that the exports, particularly of bituminous coal, for 1900 showed 
a 50 per cent increase over 1899, and was nearly double that of 1898. 
When considered with the total production of the United States, how- 
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ever, the coal exported becomes an insignificant factor, the amount sent 
out of this country in 1900, although 50 per cent larger than that of 
1899, being but a little more than 3 per cent of the domestic produc- 


tion. 


The amount of anthracite coal exported in 1900 was less than 


in 1899, this decrease being due to the strike in the anthracite fields. 


Coal imported and entered for consumption in the United States, 1867 to 1900. 


| Anthracite. 


Year ending— — E 
Quantity. Value. 


Long tons, 


Bituminous and shale. 


Quantity. 


Long tons, 


Jne Os Bits aie coca eather lt A E MTS | 509,802 ` 
JT OMNEM RERO RET A 394, 021 | 
us EEE A E Heer EPEE E 437,228 
O A O PR 415,799 | 
A enue ect teas 973 $4,177 430, 508 | 
A iun agin AA 390 1,32 485, 063 | 
A | 2,221 10, 764 460,028 - 
Dr MEME AA | 471 3,224 492, 063 | 
E catia eles Pe wih A 138 963 436, 714 | 
A CERE RCM PERRA 1,428 8, 560 400, 632 | 
POT A AN 630 2,220 495, 816 ' 
v A IN 158 518 572, 846 | 
A A IA A | me 72 | 486,501 ` 
LC TNR MORENO EHE | 8 40 471,518 
E erin cee, are eee | 1,207 2,628 652, 963 
II A | 36 148 795, 722 
A A | 507 1,172 | 645,924 . 
T MENORES 1,448 4,404 748, 995 | 
| c MRNA EE 4.976 15, 848 768, 477 

Oc: ST. YR o nutu hene sus ac | 2,039 4,920 811,657 
PC AER TRECE 14,181 42, 983 819, 242 
E ave wot oad bal 24,093 68,710 1,085, 647 
A A 20.659 117,434 1,001,374 
O A sce ted N 15, 145 | 46, 695 819, 971 
A a E 37, 607 112,72 1,363, 313 
Des lr ds ee 65,058 197,583 1, 143, 304 
JL RN MAR ae Racha ola atin DAE 53, TUN 148,112 | «1,082,993 
A A EII 90, 068 234,024 | 51,242, 714 
D MNT ions 141, 337 225,705 | €1,212, 023 
S MON ENE E A 101,659) 237,717 | — 1,211,448 
A A 24, 534 59,222 | 1,276, 135 
O A ee ele dee 3, 149 8,609 | ¢1,277, 070 
TODO ECCE ERU 47 171 | f1,329,903 
AS NER 118 1,113 | 1,881,519 


a Including 14,632 tons of slack or culm, valued at 816,906. 
b Including 30,453 tons of slack or culm, valued at $32,267. 
c Including 18,174 tons of slack or culm, valued at $15,309. 
d Including 42,954 tons of slack or culm, valued at $44,962. 


e Including 104,555 tons of slack or culm, valued at $110,545. 
J Including 200,938 tons of slack or culm, valued at $214,770. 
g Including 578,144 tons of slack or culm, valued at $689,360. 


Value. 


81,412, 597 
1, 250, 513 
1,222,119 
1, 103, 065 
1,121,914 
1, 279, 6*6 
1,518, 208 
1,937,274 
1,791, 601 
1, 592, 846 


. 1,782, 941 


1, 929, 660 
1,716, 209 
1, 588, 312 
1, 988, 199 
2, 141,373 
3, 013, 555 
2, 494, 228 
2, 545, 432 
2, 501,153 
2, 609, 311 
3, 728, 060 
3,425, 347 
2,822, 216 
4,561, 105 
3, 744, 862 
3, 623, 592 
3,785, 513 
3, 626, 623 
3,453, 742 
3, 424, 533 
3, 569, 743 
3, S69, 354 
5, 006, $81 
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Coal of domestic production esported from the United States, 1867 to 1900. 
Anthracite. Bituminous and shale. 
Year ending— ete " rures 
Quantity. | Value. Quantity. Value. 
Long tons, Long tona. 
A A Dei 192,912 | $1, 333, 457 92, 189 $512, 742 
A tiie ee 192,291 | 1,082,745 86, 367 433, 475 
oi 283,783 Wo 1 115-| sz cedies exe 0000000000 
TD ENEMIES 121,098 803, 135 106, 820 | 503, 223 
TBs A II ieee 134,571 805, 169 133, 380 564, 067 
TA 259,567 | 1,375,942 141,311 | 586, 264 
EYE RERO MEE REC VEET, 342,180 | 1,827,822 242, 453 1, 086, 258 
y; RET A AA 401,912 | 2,236, 084 361, 490 1, 587, 666 
irn MEM A 316,157 | 1,791,626 203, 189 | 828, 943 
A E EROE ET. 337,934 | 1,869,434 230, 144 850, 711 
A A eno ie ees 418,791 . 1,891,351 321,665 | 1,024,711 
v OPERE | 319,477 | 1,006,843 ' 340,601 ` — 1,352,624 
O A bad acre gas 386,916 . 1,427, 886 276,000 | 891,512 
TSAO MORTE 392,626 | 1,262,900 | 222,634, 695,179 
O O ULL moti ak 462 208 — 2,091,928 | 191, 038 739,532 
p totuueadsa ved tsa ENET, 553,742 | 2,589,887 | 314,320 | — 1,102,898 
E eet ol l 557,813 | 2,648,033 | 463, 051 1,593,214 
CT WE NR ERRARE ! — 649,040 | 3,053,550 610,205 | 1,977,959 
E RERPNER 588,461 | 2,586,421 683, 481 1, 989, 541 
Dec. 31; 1880: cine ie nnana uie Debe ed V ET 667,076 | 2,718,143 544, 768 1, 440, 631 
A TONER TEENS 825, 486 ¡ 3,469, 166 706,364 | 2,001,966 
A ON A 969,542 | 4,325,126 860,409 . 2,529,472 
ES MH RUFI FERRY 857,632 | 3,636,347 935,151 | 2,783,592 
ES ee tc Meee RC ELT NOS SEES | 794,335 | 3,272,697 1,280,930 , 4,004,995 
LU mE | 861,251 | 3,577,610 1,615,869 5,104,850 
A AENA rn tins 851,639 | 3,722,903 1,645,869 | 4,999,289 
j| MANENTE PED 1,333,287 | 6,241,007 2,324, 591 6, 009, 801 
rr clio Dei 1,440,625 | 6,359, 021 2,195,716 | 4,970,270 
A eee Dr tty ge ME he Gade E l 1,470,710 | 5,987,130 2, 211, 983 4,816, 847 
M ene ie ee ee en "1,350,000 ; 5,925,506 | 2,276,202; 5,072,818 
O tect nics Marat! ! 1,298,768 | 5,836,730 | — 2,399,263 | 5,326,761 
(| EP ^ 1,350,948 | 5,712,985 3,152,459 | 6,699,248 
180995. rete T E PEE led , 1,707,796 | 7,140,100 4, 044, 354 8,573, 276 
1000: 5d trocito | 1,662,986 | 7,107,412 | 6,255,013. 14,416,007 


WORLD'S PRODUCT OF COAL. 


In the following table is given the coal product of the principal 
countries for the years nearest the one under review for which figures 
could be obtained. For the sake of convenience the amounts are 
expressed in the unit of measurement adopted in each country and 


reduced for comparison to short tons of 2,000 pounds. 


the year is named for which the product is given: 


In each case 
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The world’s production of coal. 


Usual unitin , 

Country. producing | inshort tons. 

United States (1900) ......2..2-cecececcceeccceccccecccecceeeees long tons..| 240,965,917} 269, 881, 827 
Great Britain (1900)... oro Sos oe bs i eee ie OTRA peut eee wesw seeks do....| 225, 181, 300 252, 203, 056 
Germany (1900) 2: <2. sb PERIERE WI as easel Sa. UE metric tons..| 149, 551, 000 164, 805, 202 
Austria-Hungary C1599) ica didas cia Be do....| 38,739,000 42, 690, 378 
France (1900) nia ct I Ree eden passes peewee a due do.... 33, 270, 000 36, 663, 510 
Belgium (1900). A TRA Idea re PASE RENE do....| 23,352,000 ' 25,733,904 
Russia (1900). sco eect beeveula er purus aa ce ud pde: do....| 15,890,000 17,510, 780 
Canada: (1900) 1.22: i ues ee e DIT x RECAP RES RR RES. short tons.. 5, 332, 197 5,332, 197 
Japan (1898) —— ou eda ra A A daa ER REEL metric tons.. 6, 761, 301 7,572,657 
indin-(1899) EA e DEP sees Wendel uae uude ieu E long tons.. 4, 937, 160 9, 029, 619 
New South Wales (1900) ci. ccconicacin oe s ena es Rus Racsidba ees do.... 5, 506, 064 6,166, 792 
Spain: (1900) «4 ioc edem A ad metrice tons.. 2,772,000 | 3,054, 744 
New Zealand (1899)....... cnc keds ee sell eer ner enn aee long tons.. 975, 234 1, 092, 262 
Sweden (1899 2, muet ba our enw ee ao ER metric tons.. 239, 344 | 263, 757 
Italy C1899) A cote eh oad sates bee een cies do.... 388, 534 | 428, 164 
South African Republic (1898)........oooooocccooronomoccrcnnos long tons.. 1,907, 271 . 2, 136, 143 
Queensland (1890) estres RA do.... 494, 009 | 553, 290 
Victoria (1899 LA ee ds eset vue a eee do.... 262, 380 | 293, 866 
E A A teu Ee SUNT do.... 241, 062 | 269, 990 
Cape Colony (1899) P —C———————— do.... 186, 299 | 208, 655 
Tasmania. UB A E eui sm deu ES do.... 44,277 | 49, 590 
Other countries (a) 5o cass A A ES EEP QE seed do.... 2, 000, 000 2, 240, 000 
LOMA odo 844, 650, 413 
Percentage of the United States: 2.2.0... ec ence ence cw en lc rema | 32 


| 


a Includes China, Turkey, Servia, Portugal, United States of Colombia, Chile, Borneo and Labuan, 
Mexico, Peru, Greece, ete. 


In connection with the preceding statement the following tables are 
presented in which the world’s production of coal since 1868 is given 
in all countries for which the statistics are available. This table shows 
that in 1899 the United States took first place among the coal pro- 
ducers of the world, supplanting Great Britain, which had up to that 
time been the leading coal-producing country. Both Great Britain 
and the United States increased their production in 1900, Great Britain 
by a little over 5,000,000 long tons and the United States by 14,400,000 
long tons. In 1899 the coal output of the United States exceeded that 
of Great Britain by 6,458,783 long tons. This lead was increased to 
over 15,000,000 long tons in 1900, and it would seem from this record 
that the United States is as firmly fixed in first place among the world’s 
producers of coal as it stands among the world’s producers of pig iron, 
which latter position she has held continuously since 1890, with the 
exception of the year 1894, when Great Britain’s pig-iron product 
exceeded ours by 770,000 tons. The steps by which the United States 
has advanced to her present high position are graphically shown in the 
following table. In 1868, the first year for which any statistics of coal - 
production in the United States are available, the product amounted 
to 31,648,960 short tons, less than one-third that of Great Britain and 
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4,600,000 tons less than that of Germany. In 1872, 1873, and 1874 
the production of coal in the United States exceeded that of Germany, 
and since 1877 there has not been any year in which Germany has 
produced as much coal as the United States. The production of the 
United States in 1900 exceeded that of Germany by more than 50 per 
cent. In 1868 Great Britain produced 3.6 times as much coal as the 
United States. In 1880 Great Britain’s product was 2.3 times that of 
the United States. In 1890 it was a little more than 1.4 times as much 
as ours, while in 1900 the United States produced about 7 per cent 
more coal than Great Britain. In the thirty-two years from 1868 to 
1900 the coal product of the United States has increased 750 per cent, 
while that of Great Britain has increased only 120 per cent. In 1868 
the United States produced 14.35 per cent of the total world’s supply 
of coal, while Great Britain produced a little over 50 per cent. In 
1900 the United States produced 32 per cent of the world’s total, and 


Great Britain produced 30 per cent: 


World’s production of coal, by countries, since 1868. 


United States, Great Britain. Germany. 
Year. 
Long tons. | Shorttons. | Long tons. | Short tons. | Metric tons. | Short tons. 
ISO is css 28, 258, 000 31,648,960 | 103, 141, 157 | 115, 518, 096 32,879,123 36, 249, 233 
T8605 ias 28, 268, 000 31,660,160 | 107,427,557 ^ 120,318, 864 34, 313, 913 37,864, 164 
1870... 5222225 32, 863, 000 36, 806, 560 | 110,431, 192 | 123, 682, 935 34, 003, 004 37, 488, 312 
AAA 41, 384, 000 46,350,080 | 117,352,028 | 131, 434, 271 7,856, 110 41,736, 361 
AAA 45, 416, 000 50,865,920 | 123,497,316 | 138,316, 994 42, 324, 467 46, 662, 725 
o RA 51, 004, 000 57,124,480 | 128,680, 131 ¡ 144,121, 747 46, 145, 194 50, 875,076 
lisas 46, 916, 000 52,545, 920 | 126,590,108 | 141,780, 921 46, 658, 145 51, 440, 605 
1 AA 46, 656, 000 52, 288,320 | 133,306, 485 | 149, 303, 263 47,804, 054 52, 703, 970 
Ii 47, 500, 000 53, 200,000 | 134,125,166 | 150,220, 186 49, 550, 461 54, 629, 383 
Tdi 53, 948, 000 60, 421,760 | 134,179,968 | 150, 281, 564 48, 229, 882 53, 173, 440 
1818... eres 51, 655, 000 57,853,600 | 132,612,063 | 148,525, 511 50, 519, 899 55, 698, 188 
ISO AA 59, 333, 000 66, 452,960 | 133, 720, 393 | 149,766, 840 63, 470, 716 58, 951, 464 
IRSUL PA | 63, 822, 830 71,481,569 | 146,969,409 | 164,605, 738 59, 118, 035 65, 177, 634 
TSS al | 76, 865, 357 85, 881,030 | 154,184,300 , 172,686, 416 61, 540, 485 67, 845, 385 
IBS I. cies | 92,219,451 | 103,285,789 | 156,499,977 | 175,279,974 65, 378, 211 72, 079, 478 
IS88. 2: 9c 102, 867,969 | 115,212,125 | 163,737,327 | 183, 385, 806 70, 442, 648 77,663, 019 
1883. 2222259558 ! 106,906,295 | 119,735,051 | 160,757,779 | 180,048,712 ' 72,113,820 19, 505, 487 
1885. —— — nt ' 99,069,216 | 110,957,522 | 159,351,418 | 178, 473, 588 73, 675, 515 81, 227, 255 
E ctesicis boven: 101, 500, 024 | 113,680,027 | 157,518,482 | 176, 420, 700 73, 682, 584 81, 235, 019 
TSS fees ines eo 116, 651,974 | 130,650,211 | 162,119,812 | 181,574,189 76, 232, 618 84, 046, 461 
jio A . 182,781,613 | 148,659,407 | 169,935,219 | 190,327, 445 81, 960, 083 90, 360, 992 
LSS) neinte i 126,097,869 | 141,229,613 | 176,916,724 | 198, 146, 731 84, 973, 230 93, 640, 500 
ph. AA 140, 866, 931 | 157,770,963 | 181,614,288 | 203, 408, 003 89, 290, 834 98, 398, 500 
TSO) AAA 150, 005,951 | 168,566,668 | 185,479,126 | 207,736, 621 94, 252, 278 105, 913, 136 
1892: 2559 vest 160,115,242 | 179,329,071 | 181,786,871 | 203, 601, 296 92, 544, 050 102, 029, 815 
AA 162,814,977 | 182,352,774 | 164,325,795 | 184, 044, 890 95, 426, 153 105, 207, 334 
Id ao a 152, 447,791 | 170,741,526 | 188,277,525 | 210,870, 828 98, 805, 702 108, 883, 884 
W805 AAA 172, 426, 366 | 193,117,530 | 189, 661,362 | 212,320,725 | 103, 957, 639 114, 561, 318 
1 ls 171, 416, 390 | 191,986,357 | 195,361,260 | 218,804,611 | 112, 471,106 123, 943, 159 
1897.25: eae 178, 769, 344 | 200,221,665 | 202,129,931 | 226,385,523 | 120, 474, 485 132, 762, 882 
1898. td 196,405, 953 | 219,974,667 | 202,054,516 | 226,301,058 | 130,928, 490 144, 283, 196 
1 A 226,553, 564 | 253,739, 992 | 220,094,781 | 246,506,155 | 135, 824, 427 149, 719, 766 
1000: stas 240,965,917 | 269,881.827 | 225,181,200} 252,903,056 | 149,551,060 164, 805, 202 
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Metric tons. 


7,021, 756 
7, 663, 043 
8, 355, 915 
8, 137, 401 
8, 825, 696 
10, 104, 769 
12, 631, 364 
13, 062, 738 
13, 000, 000 
13, 500, 000 
13, 900, 000 
14, 500, 000 
14, 800, 000 
15, 304, 813 
15,556, 292 
17, 047, 961 
18, 000, 000 


Austria-Hungary. 


20, 435, 463 ' 


20,779, 441 
21,879, 172 
23, 859, GOS 
25, 328, 417 
27, 504, 032 
28, 823, 240 
29, 037, 978 
30, 449, 304 
31, 492, 000 
32, 654, 777 
33, 676, 411 
35, 858, 000 
37, 786, 963 
38, 739, 000 


7,741, 486 
8, 448, 505 
9, 212, 429 
9, 302, 235 
9, 730, 550 
11, 140, 508 
13, 926, 079 
14, 395, 137 
14, 327, 300 
14, 883, 750 
15, 324, 750 
15, 986, 250 
16, 317, 000 
16, 873, 556 
17, 149, 709 
15, 795, 377 
19, 845, 000 
22, 530, 098 
22, 909, 334 
24,121, 787 
26, 305, 218 
27, 924, 580 
30, 323, 194 
31, 777, 622 
32, 014, 371 
33, 570, 358 
34, 704, 181 
35, 985, 564 
37,111,405 
39,515,516 
41,652, 569 
42, 690, 378 
(a) 
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COAL. 


Franee. 


13, 330, 826 
13, 509, 745 
13,179,788 
13, 240, 135 
16, 100, 773 
17,479,311 
16, 907, 913 
16, 956,840 
17. 101, 448 
16, 804, 529 
16, 960, 916 
17, 110, 979 
19, 361, 561 
19, 765, 983 
20, 603, 704 
21,333, 884 
20, 023, 514 
19, 510, 520 
19, 909, 894 
21,287, 589 
2, 602, 891 


24, 303, 509 | 
26,083, 118 | 


26, 024, 893 
26, 178, 701 
25, 650, 981 
27, 459, 137 
28, 019, 893 


9, 189, 900 


30, 797, 629 
32,356, 104 
32, 863, 000 


33, 270, 000 . 


Short tons. , Metric tons. | Short tons. 


14, 697, 236 
14, 804, 194 
14,530,716 
14,597, 249 
17,751. 102 
19, 270, 973 
18,610,974 
18, 694, 916 
18,854, 346 
18, 526, 993 
18, 699, 410 
18, 864, 851 
21,346, 124 
21,791, 996 


22, 715, 554 


23, 520, 607 


22,075, 924 


21, 510, 359 
21, 950, 658 
23, 469, 567 
24, 919, 691 
26, 791, 619 
28, 756, 0:38 
28, 692, 444 
28, 862, 018 
28, 280, 207 
30,273,690 
30,877, 922 
32, 167,270 
33, 935, 987 
35, 650, 426 
36, 215, 026 
36, 663, 510 


12, 298, 589 
12, 943, 994 


13,697,118 | 


18, 733, 176 
15, 658, 945 
15, 778, 401 
14, 669, 029 
15,011, 331 
14,329,578 
13, 669, 077 
14,899, 175 


15, 447, 292 . 


16, 886, 698 
16,873, 951 
17,590, 989 
18,177,754 
18,051, 499 
17, 437, 603 
17, 285, 543 
18, 378, 024 
19, 215, 451 
19, 869, 980 
20, 305, 960 
19, 675, 614 
19, 583, 173 
19, 410,519 
20, 455, 827 
20, 450, 604 
21.252,370 
21, 554, 629 
22,075, 093 
21,917, 740 
23, 352, 000 


a Latest available figures are used in making up total for 1900. 


Belgium. 


Metric tons. | Short tons. 
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13,509, 191 
14,270,753 


15, 101, 073 


15, 140, 827 
17, 263. 990 
17,395, 687 
16, 172, 604 
16, 540, 99% 
15, 79S, 360 
15, 070, 157 
16, 426, 340 
17,030, 640 
18, 617, 585 
18, 603, 531 
19, 394, 065 
20, 040, 974 
19, 901, 778 
19, 224, 957 
19, 057, 311 
20, 262, 433 
21,188,375 
21, 906, 653 
22, 453, 471 
21,692, 398 
21,500, 448 
21, 100, 007 
22, 5525, 857 
22, 556, 566 
23, 120, 112 
23, 731, 161 
24. 326, 752 
24, 159, 925 
25, 733, 901 
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Year. 
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Russia. 


2, 874, 790 
3, 238, 470 
3, 439, 787 
3, 672, 782 
3, 916, 105 
3, 869, 689 
4, 207, 905 
4, 506, 027 
4, 464, 174 
5, 187, 312 
6,215,577 
6,016,525 
6,233, 020 
6,816,323 
7,535, 000 
8, 629, 000 
9,079, 138 
9, 229, 000 
11, 207, 475 
12, 862, 033 
13, 104, 000 
15, 890, 000 


Metric tons. Short tons. | Metric tons. 


2,738, 141 


3,169,456 . 
3,570,413 ; 


3, 792, 365 
4,049, 242 
4, 317, 506 
4, 266, 332 
4,639, 215 
4, 967, 895 


4,921, 752. 


5, 719,011 
6, 852, 674 
6, 633, 219 
6,871, 905 
7, 514, 996 
5, 307, 337 
9, 509, 158 
10, 005, 210 
10, 170, 358 
12, 350, 638 
14,173, 960 
14, 410, 608 
17,510, 750 


a... nano. e... ooo 


a... no... ne. ....bo 


ee... .....n.o 


3, 228, 000 
3, 350, 000 
4,311, 000 
4, M9, 000 
5,019, 690 
5,647, 751 
6, 761, 301 


"20220729929 


hort tons. 


e" c 
"29292 


2, 923, 606 


Other coun- 


2222: 


noe... .<.e..0 25222 25097042n92»2249229 


"ea no. 


ee e 49 2 


.. o sewer ewe ens "29299729 297-72229 


e... e... ...o.ooo 


e... on... ao 


a. ocn... . <<... o... ........ o... 2 


"c"? wee eee seen <<. ooo 


1,277, 218 
1, 448, 028 
1,545,004 . 
1, 967, 070 
2, 252, 488 
2, 683, 370 


3, 559, 460 
3, 557, 256 
3, 691, 700 ; 
4,750, 722 
5, 343, 598 
5, 531, 698 . 
6, 225, 516 

7,572,657 


! 
E 
| 
(a) | 
| 


tries. 


Short tons. | 


1, 147, 330 
1, 104, 563 
1, 063, 121 
1, 114, 248 
1, 268, 115 
1, 502, 516 
2, 708, 756 
2,639, 104 
2,597, 143 
2,821,155 
3. 176, 050 
3, 362, 605 
3, 621, 342 
5, 185, 974 
6, 128, 631 
6, 929, 841 
7,367, 309 
7,570, 507 
9, 082, 815 
10,399, 273 
11, 493, 176 
12, 618, 299 
13, 025, 637 
14, 744, 329 


` 14, 998, 633 


15, 783, 599 
18, 197, 510 
19, 428, 613 
20, 866, 748 
22, 074, 093 
24,797, 873 
26, 259, 249 
27, 619, 069 


a Latest available figures are used in making up totals for 1899 and 1900. 
b This includes, in addition to the countries named on the following pages, the output of Natal, 
269.999 tons; Cape Colony, 208,650 tons; Tasmania, 49,590 tons; China, Turkey, Servia, Portugal, ete., 


(estimated), 2,240,000 tons. 


Total, 2,768,235 tons. 


Total. Per cent 
of United 
PS : States. 
Short tons, 
220, 561, 535 14. 85 
228, 561, 503 13. 85 
238, 603, 228 15. 42 
259, 675, 271 17.85 
281,859, 396 18. 05 
301, 130, 987 18. 95 
297,215, 859 7.68 
308, 459, 666 16.95 
309, 626, 715 17.18 
315, 178, 824 19.17 
318, 441, 990 18. 17 
333, 585, 069 19. 92 
364, 737. 405 19. 60 
342, 663, 253 21.87 
429, 082, 472 24. 58 
450, 990, 397 25. 55 
454,022,811 | — 26.37 
447, 581, 529 24. 79 
450, 948, 791 25. 22 
481, 362, 743 27.14 
521, 225, 803 28.52 
531, 797, 039 26. 56 
563, 693, 232 27.49 
587, 554, 083 28. 69 
593, 497, 904 30. 22 
982, 635, 296 31.30 
610, 487, 368 27,97 
644,177, 076 29, 98 
664,001, 715 28.92 
696, 512, 163 28.7 
738, 739, 158 29.75 
a “01, 303, 756 31.67 
a 844, 650, 413 31. 95 


New South Wales. 


Long tons. 


964, 231 | 
919, 774 | 
868, 564 
898, 784 
1,012, 426 
1,192, 862 
1, 304, 567 
1,329, 729 
1, 319, 918 
1, 444, 871 


1,575,497 | 


1,583,381 i 
1, 466, 180 
1, 769, 597 
2, 109, 282 
2, 021, 457 
2,749, 109 
2, 878, 803 
2, 830, 175 
2, 922, 197 
3, 203, 444 
8, 655, 632 
3, 060, 876 
4, 037, 929 
3. 780, 968 
3, 278, 328 
3, 672, O76 
3, 737, 936 
3, 909, 517 
4, 383, 591 
4,736, 000 
4, 597, 028 
5, 506, 064 


Short tons. 


1, 068, 739 
1, 030, 147 

972,791 
1,006, 638 
1,133, 917 
1, 336, 005 
1,461,115 
1, 489, 296 
1, 478, 308 
1,617, 584 
1,764, 556 
1, 773, 387 
1, 642, 122 
1. 981, 949 
2, 362, 396 
2, 824, 032 
3, 079, 002 


8, 224, 327 


3, 169, 796 
3, 273, 197 
3,587, 857 
4,094, 308 
3, 428, 181 
4,522, 480 
4,234, 684 
3, 671, 727 
4,112,725 
4, 186, 040 
4,378, 659 
4,909, 622 
5, 304, 320 
5, 148, 671 
6, 166, 792 


| 


COAL. 


Long tons. | Short tons. 


19, 611 21,991 usos 
11, 120 E A 
22, 639 29:900] su br dE E ER EA 
17,000 19,040 |. eee às 
27,721 31,054 c 
33, 613 37,647 lis vesc tim s 
43, 443 48,656 |... 32 
32, 107 35,960 a 
90, 627 56,702 AO 
60, 918 68, 228 
92, 580 58, 890 162, 218 
55, 012 61, 613 231, 218 
58, 052 65, 018 299, 923 
65, 612 73, 485 337, 262 
74, 436 83, 368 378, 272 
104, 730 117, 320 421, 764 
120, 727 135, 214 480, 831 
209, 698 234, 862 | 511, 063 
225, 656 256, 094 | 534, 353 
238, 813 267, 470 558, 620 
311,412 348, 781 613, 895 
265, 507 297, 368 086, 445 
338, 344 378, 945 637, 397 
271, 003 304, 195 668, 794 
265, 086 296, 896 673, 315 
264, 403 296, 131 | 691, 548 
270,705 303, 190 719, 516 
322, 977 361, 734 727, 000 
371,000 415, 520 793, 000 
358, 407 401, 416 840, 713 
407, 819 456, 757 906, 778 
494, 009 553, 290 975, 234 
As (a) A A 


Queensland. 
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New Zealand. 


a Latest available figures are used in making up totals. 


Long tons. 


Short tons. 


crono... on..o.no 


"2c. 


a... <eocsonoso 


"e" oo 


"^"^. 


335, 913 
377,733 
423, 665 
472, 376 
538, 531 
572, 390 
598, 475 
625, 654 
687, 562 
656, 818 
713, 885 
749, 049 
754, 113 
774, 534 
805, 892 
814, 240 
888, 160 
941, 609 

1,015, 591 

1, 092, 262 

(a) 
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Product of minor coal-producing countries since 1868—Continued. 


Victoria. | Canada. | India. Spain. 
Year. bes ois P ESEN T PE 

Long tons. | Short tons. Short tons. Long tons. | Short tons. Metrictons. Short tons. 
PSG NEN PE AP: PA | purse teas AAA 
ii ido anser Feed ed ARA AO A REDDITUR 
A AA AA AED | — IQ E OPE Pe 
A UNES uon. NECEM RU RITE IS EU Hes 
|LETTRE AR E RE CERRO | A EUN Ne oe a iia 
(Y A A E A AA AA Sista Nati a 
Yr O A A A cee 
A A ERO A A MET EN 
ACA A pe) 935 809. sc cote reus bainis CUN A ERES 
LE rr A A ET an eee tees 1,002,395 |........ "o wee n ss 
E A, MPH: ROE EEPE 1,034, 081 |......... A ree CT eae DEUS 
A A DDR 1,123,863 |.......... lis ia SN PURA. AAA 
A A pen ee oC ees 1, 424,635 |............ aree A Barwa co E 
LCS A ENTER NS 1,487,182 997,543 | 1,117,248 |............ pee 
O, AAA pic 1,811,708 | 1,130,242! 1,265,871 ]............,.....-- s. 
o A eke dads | DG 1,806,259 | 1,315,976 | 1,473,893 |............]...........- 
A A PSI EUES 1,950,080 | 1,266,312 | 1,418,269 |............]............ 
Tc UMEN Ace SE 1,879,470 | 1,294,221 | 1,449,528 |..........-.] esses 
WES ERR me E A 2,091,976 | 1,401,295 | 1,569,450 | 1,001,432 | 1,104,079 
Dome" T 2,418,494 | 1,560,393 | 1,747,610 | 1,038,305 | 1,144,731 
Pub Lo itur Noui ente dete ko aces 2,658,134 | 1,802,876 | 2,019,221 | 1,036,565 | 1,142,813 
ISSO cc 14, 421 16,152 | 2,719,478 | 2,045,359 | 2,290,802 | 1,153,755 | 1,272,015 
IL 20, 750 23,240 | 3,117,661 | 2,168,521 | 2,438,744 | 1,212,089 | 1,336,328 
ias | 22, 834 25,574 | 3,623,076 | 2,328,577 | 2,608,006 | 1,287,988 | 1,420,007 
E ee ae toes 23, 363 26,166 | 3,292,547 | 2,537,696 | 2,842,220 | 1,461,196 | 1,610,969 
ISOS odor sass 91,726 102,733 | 3,201,742 | 2,529,855 | 2,833,438 | 1,484, 794 | 1,636, 986 
or NN, 175,175 196,196 | 3,903,913 | 2,810,929 | 3,158,240 | 1,657,010 | 1,830, 853 
ca 194, 171 217,472 | 3,512,504 | 3,538,000 | 3,962,060 1,783,783 | 1,965, 729 
180 eec Sates: | 227, 000 255,240 | 3,743,234 | 3,818,000 | 4,309,760 | 1,878,399 | 2,069, 996 
Ju ee c cis 236, 277 264,630 | 3,786,107 | 4,063,127 | 4,550,702 | 1,939,400 | 2, 137,219 
E 245, 659 275,138 | 4,172,655 | 4,203,199 | 4,707,582 2,526,600 | 2,784,313 
as 262, 380 293,866 | 4,925,051 | 4,937,160 | 5,529,619 | 2,742,389 | 3,022,113 
EC PEE A On Se are ee (a) 5,322,197 [5o socs (a) 2,772,000 | 3,054,744 


l 


a Latest available figures nre used in making up totals. 
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* Product of minor coal-producing countries, since 1868—Continued. 


‘Italy. Sweden. | South African Republic. 
ids Metric tons. | Short tons. | Metric tons. | Short tons. | Long tons. | Short tons. 

E A 51, 386 A A A Mor 
1869.............. 56, 201 C1062 AA A AA AA 
AA 58, 770 ¿E A A A eee 
rA ccce iiit | 80, 336 BB B70 SNO cam PNE CERE 
A 93, 555 LOG TAG A EI A PA 
AMA 116, 884 0 AA MM" A ateeceehesien se 
1874 A 127, 473 140 BIOL A A A aate ds iudi: 
A 116, 955 UA ILI AS E A | aloes EAE 
AN | 116, 399 VR AAA A O DET 
y RS | 120,588 Lo Tru MEME NOM. AA A 
7 A | 124,117 EN Were S REPE lites cetaceans eat eee 
1879........ UMEN 131,318 EU Er DT IA A RAT Fee ten en 
1880.............. | 139, 369 168; ODE |: cesta esee A | MNT: MR MEN 
ico | 134, 582 149. 1775 irs eras za shits ae rece haste O Tode ec 
o esos 164, 737 A AAA OR Hr A 
1883............-- 214, 121 O85 OB]» O A A Baumann TEE 
Cr AAE IAE 223, 322 246,213 |...........--- | Tee CHEM A 
iaa 190, 413 200/030. i Estes etus [catene or erts o cesa AA 
1886.............. 243, 325 268,266 |.............- | A ER 
dad 327, 665 A A E A E es oni 
1888.............- 366, 794 404,390 |.............. BOUE es QAUM 
PL. NND 390, 320 TUE uod EEE A Rr TO RUNS 
1890. acá 376, 326 415, 500 187,512 DOG 199, A senda ade 
TSO aac omoes 289, 286 318, 938 198, 033 221. 5.5, M E. EPOR 
E ies eres 295, 713 326, 024 199, 380 219,816 |.............. neget net. 
1893.............- 317, 249 349, 767 199, 933 - 220, 426 548, 534 614,358 
1804. 5 ese esse es 271,395 299, 103 213, 633 235, 532 791,358 886, 321 
1800 occisa iens 305, 321 336, 563 223, 652 246, 464 1, 133, 466 1, 269, 482 
1806... 22 crsss 276, 197 304, 369 226, 000 249, 052 1, 437, 297 1, 609, 772 
1897 A 814, 222 346, 273 224, 343 251, 264 1, 600, 212 1, 792, 237 
1808... coded ade 341,827 | . 376,245 236, 277 260, 448 1,907,271 2,136, 143 
$800. cocos 388,594 | — 428,164 239, 344 263; 207 A (a) 

A y RETO (GQ)? lira an (E) . Ixisk$kvsckwws (a) 


a Latest available figures are used in making up totals. 


COAL TRADE REVIEW. 


In the review of the coal trade for 1899 it was stated that the condi- 
tion of the industry in that year was the most remarkable on record. 
Notable as it was, however, it was eclipsed by the results shown in 1900. 
The previously unequaled tonnage of 1899 was exceeded in 1900 by 
over 16,000,000 short tons, while, owing to the general advance in 
prices, the total value increased nearly $51,000,000. The preceding 
year had shown an increase over 1898 of nearly 34,000,000 short tons, 
accompanied by an increase in value of a little over $48,000,000. It 
will be seen from this that while the increase in value in 1900 over 1899 
was more in amount than that of 1899 over 1898, it was much greater 
in proportion to the increased tonnage. Much of the coal sold in 1899 
was delivered on contracts made in 1898, and operators did not get the 
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full benefit of the improved conditions. Moreover, the price of labor 
in 1899 was materially advanced without a corresponding increase in 
selling values. These conditions were more fully equalized in 1900, 
and the year generally was one of profit to the operators and of good 
wages and steady employment to the mine workers. 

There were two exceptions to the general harmonious conditions. 
One was the prolonged strike of the miners in the anthracite region of 
Pennsylvania, and the other a strike in the Georges Creek district of 
Maryland. Both of these are discussed in another part of this report. 
The results of these strikes were reflected in the decreased tonnage of 
both districts. Anthracite production fell off over 2,700,000 long tons, 
and the Maryland output decreased about 700,000 long tons. In the 
case of the latter, however, the value was larger than in 1899.. By the 
strike in the anthracite region there was a practical elimination of about 
5,000,000 tons of prospective production, which, if made, would have 
increased the output about 2,300,000 tons over 1899. Prices were 
sharply advanced during the continuance of the strike, and for a while 
hard coal was not obtainable at any price. As will be seen by the 
accompanying table of coal receipts in some of the principal cities, the 
deliveries of anthracite coal were, without exception, less in 1900 than 
in 1899. 

Mr. F. E. Saward, in his annual report, The Coal Trade, calls atten- 
tion to the gradual elimination of the individual operator as a factor 
in the anthracite coal trade. This has been particularly evident dur- 
ing the last two years. Some of the strongest of the ‘‘ independents” 
have been taken into the railroad interests, and it is thought by many 
familiar with the trade that it will be but a comparatively short time 
until the entire anthracite region, either by purchase or by lease, will 
be in the hands of the railroads. 

How the record of 1900 compared with the six years immediately 
preceding may be seen from the following table: 


Shipments of anthracite coal and average prices at the mines for seven years. 


Year. Shipments. pes 
¡ Long tons. 
A TEE T RR RON O IR Pos 41,391,200 81.85 
A O A A INS | 46,511,477 1.72 
A A IO A | 43,177, 485 1.85 
160 RAM RAP rM | 41,637, 864 1. 85 
o REMPLI 41,899, 751 1.75 
o eer EET ater tes OPERETUR URN 47, 823, 241 1.80 
| NR A A E AN A CA E ae 45, 276, 622 1.85 


The bituminous trade as a whole was in a most satisfactory condi- 
tion.. The year opened with a brisk demand and good prices. With 
the adjustment of wages in April, rates for mining were generally 
advanced and selling prices were also increased. There was some 
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reaction from the higher prices during the summer months, but values 
continued better than for the corresponding period in 1899. The 
anthracite strike benefited the bituminous trade in the eastern States 
in the fall of the year, and with the advent of cold weather prices 
were well maintained until the close of the year. 

A condensed statement of the receipts of coal at the principal trade 
centers is shown in the following table. As before stated, a loss in the 
receipts of anthracite is shown in each case. Only two cities, Cincin- 
nati and Cleveland, show decreases in the receipts of bituminous coal. 
Following this table are contributions from secretaries of boards of 
trade or other competent authorities, reviewing the coal trade of their 


respective cities: | 
Coal receipts at important centers. 


1897. 1898. | 1899. | 10... TOET Aae, RECO, 

Philadelphia (long tons): 

Anthracite .............. 5,193,898 | 4,981,697 | 5,423,045 | 5,179,438 |............ 243, 607 

Bituminous ............. 4,608,092 | 5,156,602 | 5,314,460 ' 6,807,634 | 1,493,174 ............ 
Boston (long tons) (a): 

Anthracite .............. 1,981,119 | 1,866,877 | 2,226,094 | 2,005,879 |............ | 220,215 

Bituminous ............. 1,056,919 | 1,768,442 1,841,391 | 2,150,551 309,167 i..........-. 
Pittsburg (short tons) (b) ... 15,887,345 | 18,467,086 | 22,784,200 ..... Lesser 
Buffalo (short tons): | | 

Anthracite .............. 4,109,052 | 4,225,000 |....0. 0.0... cece cece ecclecccecceeeee esseri 

Bituminous ............- 2,616,185 | 3,081,446 |............ ERAN. Rete A 
Cleveland (short tons): | | 

Anthracite .............. 201, 756 179, 891 202,782 138,614 |............ 64, 168 

Bituminous ............. 3,779,305 | 4,533,721 | 4,857,295 | 4,136,696 |............ 720, 599 
Toledo (b).................-- | 2,984,831 | 3,877,678 | 3,897,736 , 5,725,107 | 1,887,871 ............ 
Chicago (short tons): | | 

Anthracite .............. 1,776,400 | 1,840,858 | 2,146,554 ' 1,572,019 |...........- | — 574,535 

Bituminous ............. ' 5,373,852 | 4,976,779 | 6,463,506 | 6,956,622 493,116 ............ 
Milwaukee (short tons): 

Anthracite .............. 645, 432 768, 150 922, 321 639, 100 |............ 283,221 

Bituminous ............. 910, 376 920,911 997,543 | 1,169,493 171,950 |............ 
8t. Louis (short tons): 

Anthracite .............. (o 12,933 225,616 292,118 180,550 |............ 111,568 

Bituminous ............. 3,349,239 | 3,342,498 | 4,124,629 | 4,172,706 TT S Tri RB ERR ee 
Cincinnati (short tons): 

Anthracite .............. 50, 050 37,995 | — 51,650 17,500 espacial eus | 34, 150 


Bituminous ............. 3,100, 431 | 3,319,793 | 3, 100,011 | 2, 905, 021 | dieu T DAE 194, 990 


a Not including foreign (mostly Nova Scotian) coal imported, which amounted to 551,817 tons in 
1900 and 201,671 in 1898. 
b Anthracite and bituminous. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The following review of the coal trade of New York has been pre- 
pared for this report by Mr. Henry S. Fleming, secretary of the 
Anthracite Coal Operators! Association: 

At the beginning of January, 1900, the anthracite market was in a 
most favorable condition. Stocks in the hands of dealers and those 
held by the producers were a trifle under normal, and the buying 
movement was steady and for immediate consumption. Prices were 
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well maintained at a high level. Toward the close of the month and 
throughout February the demand declined and the prices dropped, 
continuing in this manner until April, when an announcement was 
made of a spring circular based on $3.90 free on board New York 
harbor for stove and chestnut, a reduction of 50 cents from the winter 
schedule. 

During May and June the demand was relatively light and prices 
ruled much below the circular. But owing to the disturbed conditions 
of labor, the producers felt warranted in mining a large tonnage and 
stocking it as a reserve in the event of any disturbance. The ship- 
ments for the first six months were 22,678,876 tons, which, assuming 
the average over a period of years, would have indicated total ship- 
ments of over 52,000,000 tons for the year. 

At the beginning of July a new circuiar was announced, based on 
$1.25 per ton free on board, for stove and chestnut sizes. Buyers 
began to take a more serious view of the labor situation and endeavored 
to fill their yards, while a strong effort was made to hasten deliveries 
to the New England markets. In August it became so apparent that 
labor troubles could be expected that the producers exerted every 
effort to mine a large tonnage, while prices began to advance strongly. 
This condition continued until September 17, when a general strike 
took place, closing practically every colliery. Prices moved upward 
rapidly and sales were made at 25 cents and even 50 cents above the 
current circular, with a demand for everything that would be delivered. 
October opened without any prospect of a settlement, and with the 
available supply declining rapidly. Toward the close of the month a 
more hopeful feeling prevailed and on the 1st of November, after a 
number of conferences, the miners returned to work. 

By this time practically all of the coal in the storage yards had been 
delivered. Many retail yards were without a ton in stock, and others 
had but a few days’ supply left. The demand was urgent from every 
point, particularly from those using the small sizes for steam purposes, 
and the producers lent every effort to relieve the situation. Buteven 
the large production in November and December was barely enough 
to meet the demand for immediate consumption, giving no opportunity 
to lay aside a reserve stock, and owing to this high prices continued, 
and with little prospect of a decline until late in the spring of the 
present year. 

The most important event of this year was the step taken by the 
individual operators, in connection with the Pennsylvania Coal Com- 
pany, to construct a railroad from the Wyoming coal region to tide 
water. A somewhat similar step was taken a year before, but owing 
to various developments had been held in abeyance. This new plan 
promised better results since the road was to pass along the abandoned 
canal of the Delaware and Hudson Company, thus insuring easy grades 
to tide. The construction of this road was strongly opposed in the 
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courts by several of the other anthracite carrying railroads, but with- 
out success. Finally, at the close of the yeur, an arrangement was 
concluded by which the Pennsylvania Coal Company passed into the 
hands of the Erie Railroad, and at the same time the anthracite rail- 
roads agreed to enter into contracts with the individual operators for 
the purchase of their coal at 65 per cent of the tide-water price, as 
against the former 60 per cent rate. ‘These contracts provided for all 
of the coal remaining in the ground, the purpose being to prevent any 
possibility of further disturbance to the market or freight rates through 
the action of individual shippers. 

Fo: the first six months of the year the shipments from the mines 
amounted to 22,678,876 long tons, an increase of nearly 2,000,000 tons 
over 1899, as shown in the following table. The shipments for the 
corresponding period in 1897 and 1898 are also given: 


Anthracite shipments in first six months of 1897, 1898, 1899, and 1900. 


| 


Month. | 1897. 1898. | 1899. 1900. 
Long tona. | Long tons. | Long tons. | Long tons. 
JADURES att es, bones abe ee tite 2,851,435 | 3,073,410 , 3,761,766 4, 482, 641 
FObPTUHEPY >si id demus cU Pu 2,519,773 | 2,761,999 | 2,810,460 3, 188, 180 
Mürtcli: o o3 olet és Duas ueni Coen dus : 2,510,968 | 2,700,288 | 3,416,712 3, 133, 896 
E cies oo Nan See eee eae E | 2,552,170 | 2,228,750 | 3,078,088 3, 364, 482 
MAY a 2,723,625 | 2,399,894 | 3,557,694 | 3,833,097 
A Sanches E et talent ies due teak ' 2,920,024 | 3,026,971 | 4,073, 364 4, 676, 580 
Total 16,110,995 | 16,191,312 | 20,698,084 , 22,678,876 


The tide-water prices for the same period were as below: 


Prices of anthracite at tide water, New York, during first six months of 1897, 1898, 1899, 
and 1900. 


[Per long ton.] 


Month and size. 1897. | 1898. | 1899. 1900. 
January: j 
Broken occ E a | $3. 346 $3. 289 | 83. 179 $3. 235 
A A ON 3. 668 3.566 ` 3.337 3. 581 
SLOVO Coe etek O ee Me 3. 867 3. 742 3. 536 4. 023 
Chestillt i see c Rap e ca ed 3. 544 3.430 | 3. 389 4. 056 
! 
luc CP "pM 2. 066 2.219 | 2.207 2. 316 
Buck wheat. i: sey coro ao il ACER 1. 816 1.762 1.784 1. 845 
Average of chestnut and larger .............-..0-. 3.656 : 3.542 | 3. 395 3. 820 
February: T = i Ñ i 
BYotGh yore IN gu bid LE EC As 3. 373 3. 290 3. 197 3. 315 
Do. A PTT PPS 3. 683 3. 601 3. 310 3. 526 
A iussi Apo fev tae en ae eee 3. 908 3. 835 3.573 3. 961 
Chestnut oso AS o a eds Ds 3.565 3. 604 3. 457 3.978 
A A A ANAK LU LAE dd 2.127 2.257 2. 220 2:2 
Buck Wwhett. o ra E RR PEU iu eua 1.819 1. 856 1.794 1. 856 
Average of chestnut and larger ................... 3. 683 3. 633 8. 626 3.775 
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Prices of anthracite at tide water, New York, during first six months of 1897, 1898, 1899, 
and 1900—Continued. 


[Per long ton.] 


Month and size. | 1897. 1898. | 1899. | 1900. 
AA A ee A | y D 
March: | : | 
o BFPORGIDLLS C Ied Ai ' $3. 354 $3. 312 $3. 185 $. 174 
A A tum tate a dear | 3.678 | 3. 653 3.387 | 3.421 
A A AA | 3.918 | 8.879 3. 556 8. 844 
CRES aos 3.570 3. 635 3. 536 8. 835 
PCR 4 "E ——Á— M 2.149 : 2. 272 2. 235 2. 416 
Buck Whent.ooocooococccccncnconccncncnnnnncncnos 1.826 | 1. 815 1. 783 1. 836 
Average of chestnut and larger.................... 3. 685 3. 671 3. 447 3. 651 
April: 2 nx EU " m 
icu "PCT 3. 354 3. 326 8.186 3. 180 
EU o2 e cv oa ats te oa, DEA Aa citate Eo i tea | 3.676 3. 669 3. 340 3. 432 
AA een A te woh 3. 934 3.877 3.619 3.715 
COSSA eer kh aem c UD ES X SENE 3. 602 3. 631 3.591 3.712 
AA A A A 2. 184 2. 310 2, 218 2. 302 
BUCEW NCR Ges o dotar ta 1.845 1. 833 1. 785 1. 866 
Average of chestnut and larger................... | 3. 699 3. 676 3. 486 3. 573 
May: l A A ZA — ru — 
BOR OW eee Ebr A ANA tomes 3.378 3. 339 3. 185 3. 200 
Oe ocu AEE 3. 686 3. 695 3. 382 3. 463 
OVA tate wate uode Dit 3. 948 3. 913 3. 639 3.710 
Chestnut o Aa 3. 628 3. 655 3. 607 3.7 
e Oi 2.196 2. 307 2.192 2. 312 
BUCK when td 1.840 1. 838 1. 763 1.872 
Average of chestnut and larger ................... 3.717 3.702 3. 506 3. 580 
June: =: ies Tame ers ER 
BrOKGN 655 eet nia ao db RP tias 3. 379 3.314 3. 147 3. 204 
lol oo ono Sond E ——— e — 3.714 3.709 3. 397 3. 481 
DIOVO sate tia A A ote, 3. 967 8. 907 3. 662 3. 702 
Chestnut iu etit II BEA d breue 8. 663 3. 648 3.631 3. 708 
jul A "————— ÁÁ— da 2.212 2. 308 2. 143 2.231 
BUCK WA Adoos e erauV a xa S e ata wet uer 1. 853 1. 832 1.756 1. 867 
Average of chestnut and larger ................... 3.741 3. 698 3.479 3. 580 


The shipments for the last six months of 1900 and the total for the 
year as compared with the same period in 1897, 1898, and 1899 are 
shown in the following statement. It will be observed that a decrease 
of over 4,500,000 tons is shown for the last six months of 1900 as com- 
pared with the preceding year, and that nearly all of this loss was 
made in October. The total for the last six months was less than for 
the same period in any of the preceding three years, but the total for 
the year exceeded that of 1897 or 1898: 
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Anthracite shipments in last six months of 1897, 1898, 1899, and 1900. 


p D ae A o SS ER 0 — — 


Month. 1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 


Lony tons. | Long tons. | Long tons. | Long tons. 


A A AO 3,975,128 | 3,777,406 | 4,189,250 | 3,599,720 
A eos Leda ea reacia ' 4,086,873 | 3,783,288 | 4,319,081 | 4,951,166 
SA A A DUET ess 4,072,529 | 4,270,163 | 4,365,649 | 2,972, 948 
October........... sess. IRE | 5,120,892 | 4,765,165 | 4,899,303 884, 786 
November............sssssssem se e eese | 4,638,450 | 4,854,517 | 4,688,859 | 4,994,799 
December ii A bee SH oa | 3, 732, 991 4,257,895 | 4,505, 025 5, 076, 189 
Total for last six months.... .................- 25,526,868 | 25,708,434 | 26,967,117 | 22, 428, 608 
Total for year.......0..c.e0ceccecceccecceeeeees | 41,637,858 | 41,889, 751 | 47,665,203 | 45, 107, 484 
| 


Tide-water prices for the last six months were as below: 


Prices of anthracite at tide water, New York, during last six months of 1897, 1898, 1899, 


and 1900. 
[Per long ton.] 
Month and size. 1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 
July 
A A ap Oen E ENCE $3. 400 $3. 296 $3. 165 $8. 211 
i. A Ss 8. 731 3. 583 3. 445 8. 519 
SOTO A iS 3. 989 3. 850 3.720 3. 692 
A A AN 3. 682 8. 603 3. 666 3.702 
POR A persed eG du Vt T aed 2.194 2. 219 2. 095 2. 249 
Buekwhedt..olilpaavewemenkieieYa e WA NA 1. 841 1. 818 1. 745 1. 855 
Average of chestnut and larger ................... 3. 760 8. 635 3. 062 3. 386 
August: 
Broken S5 osse Ceca ep PPP wear S Leva. 3. 446 3. 249 8. 224 3. 210 
ju. Pe RM ES 3. 779 3.581 3. 501 3. 662 
BUOVB A AA 4. 007 3. 796 3. 752 8. 726 
Chestnut Pc 8. 690 3. 543 8. 725 8. 715 
Pr MO MD ERREUR 2. 186 2. 208 2. 065 2. 269 
Buckwhe8t.. 2: ero il 1.852 1. 801 1. 755 1. 859 
Average of chestnut and larger ................... 8. 786 3. 591 3.521 3. 611 
September: 
Broken A A eto du ERU 3. 427 3. 256 3. 198 3.824 
A MPH 3. 813 8. 615 8. 490 8. 706 
BtOVQ T ——— 4. 084 3.724 8. 832 3. 840 
CHOSIDUE ais a inde 3.700 3. 681 3. 822 3.861 
A A AO 3.167 2.170 2. 062 2. 825 
Buckwheat.......................-.ee eere eene 1.817 1. 806 1. 763 1. 880 
Average of chestnut and larger ................... 8. 804 3. 590 8. 660 3.741 
October: i 
POM OR A A A E 3. 396 3. 210 3. 209 8. 415 
Egg "—— Á—————— — P 8. 799 8. 435 8. 696 4. 010 
SUOVG A susce qus eee RO be Rd E UE cams 4. 000 8. 638 3. 928 4. 278 
Chësthüt A E ! 8. 567 3. 414 8. 783 4. 312 
Pei POINT Oc | 2.162 2.151 2. 065 2. 566 
Buckwheat ...........-200cececeeeeeeeees Mh | 1.788 1.797 1. 750 1.919 
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Prices of anthracite at tide water, New York, during last six months of 1897, 1898, 1899, 
and 1900—Continued. 
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[Per long ton.] 
Month and size. 1897, 1898. 1899. 1900. 
November: 
Pel CHER TT T D LT $3. 355 $3. 169 $3. 224 $3. 432 
ERE 1I ph A ene eee egies 3.717 3.373 3.567 3. 987 
MOVES ARA pee 3.914 3. 596 3. 968 4, 413 
CHeStH os occa ever radios 3.570 3.373 |. 3. 959 4. 446 
E 2.157 2.149 | 2.173 2. 497 
side I m —————— | 1. 767 1.792 1. 769 1. 880 
| te re 
Average of chestnut and larger ................... 3.718 3.416 | 3.769 4.185 
December 
BOL Dic A O dae 3.263 | 3.133 3. 229 3. 407 
A EMIL | 3. 607 3.365 | 8. 656 4.017 
SOVE cocer loda aas A | 3. 780 3. 561 4.028 4.444 
CHOSINUL sata AAA 3. 429 3. 358 4.042 4. 448 
A DD ame III NNI | 2. 160 2.169 2.240 2. 516 
Buückwhell..-.2 12522543 EISE VD CSS EE: 1.779 1.763 1.827 1. 871 
Average of chestnut and larger ................... | 3. 567 3. 393 3. 832 4.201 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Mr. Elwyn G. Preston, secretary of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, contributes the following statement regarding the coal trade of 
that city in 1900: 

The receipts of coal at Boston during 1900 were the largest on 
record, exceeding those of 1899 by 439,088 tons, or 13 per cent. 

The following table shows the receipts of coal at Boston for the last 


eighteen years: 
Receipts of coal at Boston for eighteen years. 


Domestic. 
Year. By water. | All rail. Foreign. | Total. 
Anthracite. | Bituminous. | Anthracite. | Bituminous. | 
Long tons. | Long tons Long tons. | Lomg tons. | Long tons. | Long tons 
1583. A Bae ence a a we DAE E | suu IN A. qa EE jeune uda Base 2, 273, 068 
A A shall eaten tae was A A EE 2, 225, 740 
o A A A PA A cdd atu dece aliut ada eoe 2, 221, 220 
18M O A odd E ESOO co 44, 464 | 2,500, 000 
e A A A A A ewes mess 13, 966 2, 400, 000 
1888... eroe es 2, 057,279 1,004,195 7e so eut te sy 10, 081 3, 071, 555 
IBRO AA 1, 647, 348 914,966 A So [esex Eb mes 5, 538 2, 567, 852 
AA 1, 740, 564 A eek ae uw eda 14, 072 2, 719, 493 
9 AN 2, 039, 443 1:070: 088 A AS 5,842! 8,115, 373 
1892 ica 2, 163, 984 919, 815 i E TAE EN 1,416 3,085,215 
AMO 2, 227, 086 1, 100, 384 |.............. a 50, 000 17, 097 3, 394, 567 
1898 E EE 2, 237, 599 958,701 |.............. a 71,303 41, 779 3, 309, 382 
J896 eve ais Ce xe ted 2, 518, 441 977,762 A a 90, 999 21, 009 8, 608, 211 
A E 2, 092, 798 1,391, 949 pue a 104, 080 61,071 3, 649, 898 
1897... a Ens 1, 948, 283 1, 591, 245 | 32, 836 65, 674 50, 235 3, 688, 273 
o A 1, 835, 806 1,706, 929 © 31,071 62, 143 17,122 3, 653, 071 
T 2,178,791 1, 746, 780 47, 303 94,614 201,671 4,269,159 
1900 AA 1, 973, 733 2, 086, 260 32, 146 64,291 551,817 | 4,708, 247 


a Total anthracite and bituminous. 
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Of the gross receipts of domestic coal at Boston, 397,417 tons of 
anthracite and 851,332 tons of bituminous, a total of 1,248,749 tons 
were forwarded to interior New England points by rail, leaving the 
net receipts at Boston, representing local consumption, as follows: 
Anthracite, 1,608,462 tons, a decrease of 155,805 tons; bituminous, 
1,851,036 tons, an increase of 455,504 tons; total, 3,459,498, as com- 
pared with 3,159,799 tons in 1899, an increase of 9 per cent. 

The following table shows the receipts at Boston for consumption, 
by months, during the last year: 


Monthly receipts of coal at Boston for 1900 with comparisons. 


Amount forwarded to ] : 
Receipts, all routes. interior New Eng- N ee a ais 
Month. land points. DUIS f 


Anthracite. Bituminous. Anthracite. Bituminous. Anthracite. Bituminous. 
i 21 


i 


Long tons. | Long tons. | Long tons. |. Long tons. | Long tona. | Long tons. 


January 2.22 rd 162,021 200, 332 20, 536 66, 947 141, 485 133, 385 
February ................ 117, 364 226, 381 15, 021 | 63,185 102, 343 163, 196 
March vex iR RE 114,518 187, 687 35, 451 ` 61, 909 79, 067 125, 778 
April procerus nenene i 169, 288 222, 956 28,148 | 39, 620 141, 140 183, 336 
May cn deseen: 220, 776 228, 883 50, 795 71, 930 169, 981 156, 953 
JUI: dans |: 214,797 210, 487 48, 666 62, 034 166, 131 148, 453 
JULY C 185, 539 188, 851 33, 669 69, 568 151,870 119, 286 
AUgusL corners e rem 259, 544 236, 716 51,670 77, 644 207, 874 159, 072 
September............... 194, 381 242, 133 40, 442 80, 266 153, 939 161, 867 
October.................. 63,777 310,570 22, 308 81, 969 41, 469 228, 601 
November............... 100, 993 | 230, 737 19, 259 104, 914 81,734 125, 823 
December ............... 202, 881 | 216, 632 31,452 71,346 171, 429 | nsn 145, 256 

Totals, 1900 ........ 2,000,876 | a2, 702, 368 397, 417 851,332 | 1, 608, 462 1, 851, 036 

Totals, 1599 ........ 2,226,094 | 52,013,065 461,827 647, 533 1,764, 267 1,395, 532 

Totals, 1898 ........ 1,866,877 | 1,786,191 368, 960 663,008 | 1,497,917 | — 1,123,186 


Totals, 1897 ........ 1,981,119 | 1,707,154 418,171 734, 541 1, pe et 972, 613 


a Includes 551,817 tons foreign coal. 
b Includes 201,671 tons foreign coal. Prior to 1899 imports of foreign coal were unimportant. 


The scarcity of tonnage and the high rates prevailing during the 
latter part of 1899 continued during the opening months of 1900 and 
prevented the free movement of coal to replenish local stocks. Car- 
riers’ rates began to drop from the high level in March, and during 
April they reached practically the extreme low level of the year, from 
which point they made no substantial recovery during the remaining 
months, prices in December, contrary to expectation and the usual 
experience, being substantially at the low midsummer level. A six 
days demurrage clause was incorporated into most charters during 
the first three months of the year. The range of carriers’ rates is 
shown by the following table, the high prices being obtained during 
January and February, the low prices representing practically the 
scale in force during the last eight months of the year: 
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Coal freights to Boston, Mass. 


From— Per ton. 
Phuladelphii uo SE oid A se M tte E $0. 65 to $2. 10 
Baltimore ent oe is no EUR LO p ECC iaa .75 to 2.10 
Norfolk and Newport NeWs «oct RR A ld te .70 to 2.00 


e bod dT Otc C UT pee ee ork wee sce eet aa hones aia aici .50 to 1.50 


Prices for coal in the Boston market have maintained a higher level 
than for several years past. The year opened with stove coal quoted 
in the retail trade at $6 per ton, a reduction to $5 being made in May, 
where it remained during the summer months. The strike caused an 
increase to $6 in September, and later to $7, the year closing at $6.25. 
Georges Creek Cumberland, at wholesale, ranged from $5.50 per ton 
in January down to $3.50 in December, free on board cars at tidewater, 
Boston. During the three summer months there was practically no 
Georges Creek coal offered, and buyers were obliged to content them- 
selves with inferior grades. 

Late in August bituminous coal began to come forward freely and 
prices dropped to below $4 per ton, $3.50 to $3.85 being the range for 
the last three months of the year. 

Receipts of foreign coal were nearly three times the amount received 
in 1899, aggregating 551,817 tons. 

During the year a considerable amount of coke, produced at the 
works of the New England Gas and Coke Company, in Everett, Mass., 
came into the market and to a certain extent supplied the place of 
soft coal, many plants being fitted up for the permanent use of that 
fuel. They were doubtless led to the experiment which resulted in 
permanent contracts being made, by the fact that at times during the 
year it was practically impossible to obtain coal of reasonably satis- 
factory quality, except ina small way. It is understood that a con- 
siderable use of coke was made for domestic uses in place of anthracite 
grades, although no figures are av mals showing to what extent this 
has been done. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The following review of the coal trade of Philadelphia has been 
prepared for this report by Mr. Samuel R. Kirkpatrick, railroad 
editor of the Press: 

If it had not been for the anthracite coal strike, which began on 
September 17 and continued until October 27, there is hardly any doubt 
that the anthracite coal consumption in this city would have been 
the largest in the history. While the strike was looked for by some 
people, it was in the main somewhat unexpected, and it caught many 
of the dealers with bare yards; so much so that during its progress 
there was a sharp advance not only in the wholesale but also in the 
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retail price of antbracite, and in many instances the large coal-pro- 
ducing companies were not in a position to fill their orders. For over 
two years now there has been a large demand for anthracite coal, and 
it has been almost impossible for the companies to keep a stock on 
hand. The Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Company, which 
is the largest producing company and has greater facilities than any 
other, had, on December 31, 1900, only 12,000 tons of coal on hand at 
its Port Richmond yards. This small amount could hardly be seen, as 
the company has a capacity for storing over 400,000 tons at this place. 

The anthracite coal strike created a boom in the bituminous coal 
trade, and in 1900 there were 1,628,285 tons of soft coal used, as 
against 1,482,147 tons the previous year. The shipments to points 
outside of Philadelphia were unusually large, there being 4,410,149 tons 
in 1900, as against 3,373,047 tons in 1899. The export trade was also 
better, there being an increase of 300,000 tons as compared with the 
previous year. 

The total amount of anthracite distributed in this city in 1900 was 
5,179,438 tons, and of bituminous, 6,807,684 tons. The bituminous 
coal trade was in fairly good shape until near the close of the year, 
when overproduction and too much stock on hand caused some cutting, 
which soon became general, and prices rapidly fell off. While the 
cutting of prices in the latter part of the year was not so great as in 
former years, it caused some uneasiness and few of the dealers were 
inclined to lay in any stock. The anthracite strike cuused a number 
of manufacturing establishments in this city to use bituminous coal, 
and were it not for the objection to the smoke there is hardly any 
doubt that this fuel would be universally adopted; as it is, many of 
the manufacturers who were compelled to use bituminous have not 
gone back to anthracite, and many of the dealers are of the opinion 
that the strike has caused considerable loss to the anthracite coal trade. 

When the strike began it was thought by the officials of the Phila- 
delphia and Reading Coal and Iron Company that it would not extend 
to their mines, but as it was a sympathetic movement the whole coal 
region, with the exception of the mines operated by the Lehigh Coal 
and Navigation Company, was forced to shut down. 

At times there was practically no coal shipped to this city, and dur- 
ing this period the retail dealers advanced the price to $7 per ton. 
The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company was the only company that 
had any coal to sell, and it secured whatever prices it wished, but gave 
preference to its regular customers. The Philadelphia and Reading 
Coal and Iron Company, while having a small stock on hand at its stor- 
age yards outside of Philadelphia, held that back for the use of the 
cities along its line, so that the power plants, waterworks, and other 
municipal plants could be kept in operation. There was a great scar- 
city of coal throughout the country, and when the strike was declared 
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off it was some weeks before the companies issued a circular in regard 
to prices. In September the price of stove coal advanced to $3.75 a 
ton, and in October $4.25 was easily obtained. These were the prices 
at the mines, and very little coal could be had at even these high fig- 
ures. For the rest of the year stove coal brought $3.25 a ton at the 
mine. 

The community-of-interest plan 1s now working with notable suc- 
cess in both the anthracite and the bituminous coal trade. The Read- 
ing Company, which controls both the Philadelphia and Reading Coal 
and Iron Company and the Philadelphia and Reading Railway Com- 
pany, has secured control of the Central Railway Company of New 
Jersey, which makes it more of a factor than ever in the anthracite 
trade. Prices have been better maintained and the Reading Company 
takes the initiative in the making of prices. During 1900 the produc- 
tion was over 5,000,000 tons a month, and even with this large amount 
of coal produced the storage yards in this city were practically bare of 
coal. Previous to July there was a good demand for both soft and 
hard fuel, and prices were well maintained. The great wave of pros- 
perity which had started the previous year was still on the move, and 
nearly all the manufacturing plants were using large quantities of coal. 
During the months of January, February, and March high prices for 
prepared sizes of anthracite coal at the mines prevailed, but in April 
the spring circular was issued and there was a general reduction of 25 
cents a ton. In June prices somewhat stiffened, and held firm until 
the strike, when a general advance took place, although most of the 
companies were unable to take advantage of the high prices, as they 
had not the coal to deliver. 

. There was a falling off in the consumption of bituminous coal dur- 
ing the latter part of the year, although the actual consumption for 
twelve months was 1,628,285 tons, an Increase over the previous year 
of 146,138 tons. This falling off was due in great measure to a cer- 
tain amount of restriction put in force by a number of the manufac- 
turing companies. Even the United Gas Improvement Company is 
using less soft coal every year. As soon as the bituminous trade 
became slack there were indications that a break would be made, and 
many of the operators, especially the small ones who had no facilities 
for storing coal, began to make concessions. At the close of the year 
the bituminous coal trade was in an unsettled condition and prices 
were considerably lower than they were at the end of the first half. 
The situation in the bituminous coal field was better than it had been 
for years, and a very few regions had any trouble with their miners. 
The strike of the anthracite coal miners caused the soft-coal miners to 
work more steadily and get out a greater amount. There were not so 
many complaints made by the operators as heretofore in relation to 
scarcity or lack of curs, as the railroad companies had, since the pre- 
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vious year, secured a larger number of new cars and were in a better 
position to take care of the trade. 

The anthracite coal trade as a whole was better than it had been for 
many years, and, notwithstanding the closing down of the mines for a 
period of one month, the prices obtained comp*nsated the operators 
for the losses made during the time they were unable to work their 
properties. Up to the time the miners went out there was a fair 
demand, and at all times it was in excess of the production. Prices 
were well held and there were no indications that cutting was being 
indulged in. There was a big demand for anthracite from points in 
New England and the Far West, but at the close of navigation on the 
Great Lakes many Western storage yards of the coal companies had 
very little coal on hand. ‘There were only a few tons in this city, and 
in Boston and other large Eastern centers the situation was the same. 

The price circular of the Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron 
Company, which constitutes the standard, quoted the following prices: 


Circular prices for anthracite coal in Philadelphia during 1899 and 1900. 


ie —— —— 


1899. ! 1900. 


is March, | Decem- | Janu- | April. | July. | Septem- | October. 
— ————— ——— A |————— | —______ 
Lump and steamboat.......... $2. 50 $2.50. $2.50 $2.50 82.50 2. 50 | $2.50 
ee 2.25 2.45. 2.45 2.25 2.35 2. 60 2.75 
Ena NEN 2.40 2.55, — 2.85 2. 40 2.50 2.151 30 
BIOYO cc Er echa ER 2.50 2. 95 2.95 | 2.65 2.75 3. 00 3. 25 
Chestnut ..............seue ese 2.50 2.95 | 2.95 2.65 2.75 3. 00 3.25 
l1 p PE 1.50 1.75; 155 1.50 1.50 1.75 . 1.35 
Buckwheat.................ss .85 100' 100 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.25 1.25 


There were five circulars issued to the line and city trade during the 
year. January prices were practically the same as December, but in 
April there was a slight advance, as also in July, September, and Octo- 
ber. Theabove prices are subject to the usual agent’s commission of 15 
cents per ton. They are for coal free on board cars at the mines, and 
railroad freight charges must be paid in addition. During the whole 
year there was a good demand for nearly all sizes, the lowest prices 
prevailing in April. In October the highest prices prevailed, and 
while the circular quoted $3.25 a ton for stove and chestnut sizes, this 
was not the ruling figure, as many of the companies received from $1 
to $1.50 more. 
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The following table shows the actual selling prices of prepared sizes 
for years 1897, 1898, 1899, and 1900: 


Selling prices of prepared anthracite coal at the mines for Philadelphia for four years. 


Month. | Sizes. 1897. | 1898. | 1899. 1900. 


— A pa] | 5 z x 
Janúar rer inean a as Broken....... | $2. 40 $2. 00 $2.10 | $2. 35-$2. 50 
ERE ei 2. 80 2. 40 2.15 2. 85 
Stove ......... 2. 90 2.50 2.25 2.95 
NUES: 2222 2. 65 2.30 2.25 2. 95 
PCG AA A ada uas cs 1.15 1.60- 1.75 
February.... ........... MSS a .. Broken....... | 2. 40 2.00 2.10 2.35- 2.50 
ERE. cin 2. 80 2. 40 2.15 2. 85 
Stove......... |^ 2.90 2.50 2.25 2.95 
ho SNP 2.65 2.30 2.25 | 2.95 
Pel. cose ET fos atcha Sates 1.15 1.35- 1.75 
Maréliutee uec lunes OD ed Caii: . .. Broken....... | 2.40 2. 00 2.25 2.25- 2.50 
Egg... 2. 80 2. 40 2. 40 2.85 
Stove ......... 2.90 2.50 2. 50 2. 95 
Nut... 2.65 2.80 2.50 2.95 
Pea...........]--- eese Benne 1.15 1.35- 1.75 
April pr E RARUS Broken.... .. 2.40 2.00 2.25 , 2.10- 2,35 
Egg. .......... 2.80 2.40 2. 40 2.40 
Stove ......... 2. 90 2. 50 2.50 2. 65 
Nut........... 2. 65 2.30 2.50 2.65 
> AE AAA PA 1.15 1.85- 1.50 
May cries ads . .....] Broken....... 2.25 2.10 2.25 2.10- 2.35 
Egg..........- 2.50 2.15 . 2.40 2. 40 
Stove......... 2.75 2. 25 2. 50 2.65 
. NUD ss 2. 65 2.10 2. 50 2. 65 
Polk... ———d eere eden 1.15 1.35- 1.50 
JUDG ui costo era I RESP eru Broken....... 2.25 2. 10 2. 25 2.10- 2. 26 
Egg........... 2. 65 2.30 2.80 | 2.00- 2.40 
Stove......... 2. 75 2.25 | 2. 40 2. 25- 2.50 
NU. o cessisse 2.50 2.10 2. 40 2.25- 2.50 
POR A A A 1.00 1.35- 1.50 
bn du se he gto Gee Broken ....... 2. 40 2.10 2.15 2.00- 2.25 
Egg........... 2.80 2.80 2.80 | 2.25- 2.76 
Stove ......... 2. 90 2.25 2. 40 2.25- 2.76 
NULL n 2.65 2.10 2. 40 2.25- 2.75 
POR. 2 v O y iOS 1. 00 1.10- 1.50 
AURUBE ois doe cs Broken ....... 2.40 2.00 2.25 2.00- 2.85 
ERE aree is 2. 80 2.80 2.40: 2.00- 2.50 
Stove ......... 2.90 2.25 2.50! 2.25- 2.75 
NE ioe ied 2. 65 2.10 2.50 | 2.25- 2.75 
POR UNE MM a EIET, 1.00: 1.00- 1.50 
September... oue ts pasa Paar EC ELUERE Broken ....... 2. 40 2. 00 2.25 | 2.10- 2.35 
¡y APA 2.80 2.30 2.50 2.25- 2.50 
8tove......... 2. 90 2.25 2.60 | 2.50- 2.76 
"ONES ones 2.65 2. 10 2.60 2.50- 2.75 
| C MANERA rM EDEN 1.00: 1.00- 1.60 
October.. cosses at RUN APIS EE | Broken ....... 2. 50 2.00 2.25 2. 50- 3.00 
| o. APA 2.90 2.15 2.60 3.25- 3.75 
| Stove ......... 3.00 2. 25 2.70 3.25- 4.25 
451 AAA 2.80 2.10 2.70 3. 25- 4.25 
Pea... NDS ER (100! 22- 3.25 
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Selling prices of prepared anthracite coal at the mines, etc.—Continued. 


Month. | Sizes. | 1897. 1898. . 1899. 1900. 
TOR PT. NE plc rere eee 
November .............. MT _....| Broken....... | $82.25 2.00! 92.5 $2.75 
Egg 2.80 2.15 2.85 3.00 
Stove...... 2. 90 2.25 2.95 3.25 
Nut 2.05 2.10 2. 95 3.25 
o A A | 1.00| 1.75- 2.00 
December Lu oils ew a Broken....... 2.25 2.00 2.25 2.75 
Egg........... 2. 80 2.15, 2.85 3. 00 
Stove......... 2.90 2,25 ` 2.95 3. 25 
Nut........... 2.65 2.10! 2.95 3.25 
Dips cu uolui temi 1.75 | 1.75- 2.00 


From September 18, the beginning of the strike, fancy prices pre- 
vailed, and they were in force until October 27, when it was declared 
off. In the latter part of September some operators got October 
prices. | 

There was no change in freight rates for local delivery during the 
year. The charges, which vary according to the region from which 
the shipment is made and according to size of coal, were as follows: 


Freight rates on anthracite coal from regions to Philadelphia. 


Prepared! Pea. Buck- 


Region. sizes. wheat. 
SCBUuyIEllls n ces NS D set ONES da $1.70 | £1. 40 $1.25 
Lees c oe est O A estu ede tees 1.75 | 1. 45 1.30 
A A A A A Ear asl Svea ene an 1.80 | 1. 50 1.35 


The consumption of pea coal for manufacturing purposes is gradu- 
ally becoming less and less, although the quantity used for household 
purposes is increasing. This increase for domestic purposes is due in 
great measure to the cheapness of the fuel, as it is considerably less 
than stove or chestnut. At one time it was extensively used by manu- 
facturers, but lately the industrial establishments and other manufac- 
turing plants have been adapting themselves to still smaller sizes, such 
as buckwheat and rice. It is thought that the use of pea coal for 
manufacturing purposes will continue to decrease, and that within a 
few years it will be used only by the householder. Pea coal held firm 
until December, when there was an advance of from $1 to $1.75 a ton 
at the mines. 

The shipment of coal to foreign countries showed an increase in 
anthracite of 1,987 tons over 1899, the total shipments amounting to 
27,067 tons. Bituminous coal was sent abroad in larger quantities, 
there being an increase in this fuel of 309,934 tons. As has been the 
case heretofore, the largest amount of bituminous coal sent out of this 
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country was shipped to Cuba, it taking 276,090 tons, valued at $655, 716. 
There were also shipped to Cuba 12,804 tons of anthracite coal, valued 
at $44,724. While the shipments of bituminous coal to foreign ports 
were not in large quantities, there were cargoes sent out to nearly all 
the important countries of the globe. There were small amounts of 
bituminous coal sent to Brazil, Chile, Cape Colony, Dutch Guiana, 
Argentina, British Guiana, Venezuela, and British and French Africa. 
Great Britain had 68,277 tons of soft coal sent to Gibraltar, valued 
at $133,634. There were also 4,000 tons sent to Egypt, 49,699 tons to 
France, 5,737 tons to Germany, 2,427 tons to Greece, and 4,174 tons to 
Russia on the Baltic. 

It is believed that a larger foreign coal trade is to be developed. 
The Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Company has had agents 
abroad, and it has sent a number of cargoes to Europe. Anthracite 
coal is not understood by the foreigners, and until they are educated 
to its use it is not likely to take the place of bituminous. 

Through the courtesy of the officers of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, the Philadelphia and Reading Railway Company, the Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Company, and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company, data have been furnished from which the following table 
has been compiled. It shows the distribution of coal at Philadelphia 
for the export trade, the coastwise and harbor trade, and the Phila- 
delphia local trade. The figures of 1899 are also given for the purpose 
of comparison. 


Distribution of coal at Philadelphia in 1899 and 1900, 


[In tons of 2,240 pounds. } 


1899. 1900. 


Anthracite. | Bituminous. | Anthracite. ' Bituminous. 

EXDOPL 2 2 V edove take Sees Messe Oe 18, 080 459, 266 21,067 769, 200 

Coastwise and harbor......................... | 1,917, 483 3,373,047 1,653, 805 4, 410,149 

LOCAL O ds | 3, 457, 452 1, 482, 147 | 3, 504, 566 1, 628, 285 
A | 5,423,015 | — 5,314,460 | 5,179, 438 


6, 807, 634 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


The accompanying statistics, showing the movement of coal in this 
most important shipping and manufacturing center, have been com- 
piled from reports made to the Survey by officials of the railroads 
entering Pittsburg and by the United States Army officers in charge 
of the Monongahela and Ohio River improvements. Although more 
coal is shipped to and through Pittshurg than is handled in any other 
city in the United States, there is no local bureau devoted to the col- 
lection of statistics of the city’s manufacturing and transportation 
industries. The officials furnishing the information for this report, 
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and to whom special acknowledgment is due, are Mr. J. G. Searles, 
coal freight agent, Pennsylvania Railroad, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. 
W. L. Andrews, assistant coal and coke agent, Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, Pittsburg; Mr. James Means, division freight agent, Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad, Pittsburg; Mr. 
F. A. Dean, general freight agent, Pittsburg and Lake Erie Railroad, 
Pittsburg; Maj. W. H. Bixby, United States Army, in charge of 
Ohio River improvements; Maj. Charles F. Powell, United States 
Army, in charge of Monongahela River improvements. 

During 1900 the control of the Allegheny Valley Railway passed 
into the control of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. The records 
of the shipments over the Allegheny Valley road were not kept in a 
manner to show the shipments to and through Pittsburg during last 
year. Mr. E. P. Bates, formerly general freight agent of the Alle- 
gheny Valley road, states that the shipments were about the same as 
in 1899 and, this statement has been accepted as the best information 
jobtainable. 

The total movement of coal to and through Pittsburg in 1900 was 
20,718,537 short tons, as compared with 20,075,066 short tons in 1899. 
Of the total movement in 1900, 14,900,672 tons, or 72 per cent, were 
received by rail, and 5,817,863 tons, or 28 per cent, by water. Of 
the local consumption (10,700,372 tons), 7,439,979 tons, or 70 per cent, 
were received by rail and 3,260,393 tons, or 30 per cent, by Monon- 
gahela River. The shipments through Pittsburg aggregated 10,018,165 
tons. Of this amount 7,460,695 tons, or 74 per cent, went by rail, and 
2,557,470 tons, or 76 per cent, by Ohio River. The corresponding 
figures for 1899 were: Local consumption: Rail, 6,237,594 tons; river,. 
2,860,827 tons; total, 9,098,421 tons. Shipments through Pittsburg: 
Rail, 8,267,505 tons; river, 2,709,140 tons; total, 10,976,645 tons. 

The details of the movement of coal in the Pittsburg district since 
1896 are shown in the following table: 


Shipments of cual to and through Pittsburg in 1896, 1897, 1898, 1899, and 1900. 


| Increase, Decrease, 
Transportation route. 1896. 1897. 1898. 1899. | 1900. i900... 1900. 
Pennsylvania R. R.: Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. , Tons. 
To Pittsburg and vi- | | 
Cinity ecce decane 1, 344, 685 | 1,379,718 | 1,328,540 | 1,698, 240 1, 792, 448 94,208 .......... 


To west of Pittsburg.. 688,740 | 1,206,598 | 1,283,052 | 1,459,546 ; 1,477,277 17, 781 | m 
Baltimoreand Ohio R. R.: | 
To Pittsburg district..| 652,031 895, 265 430, 139 546, 679 481,587 |.......... 65, 092 
To west of Pittsburg..| 839,145 581, 851 656, 345 950, 632 990, 082 39,450 |.......... 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, and St. Louis 
Ruth. AAA 2, 585, 547 | 2,369,022 | 2,783,816 | 3,322,227 | 3, 298, 470 |.......... 23,757 
aShipments over the Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad are separated in the 
same ratio us the totals of other lines. Total shipments only over this line were reported. 
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Shipments of coal to and through Pittsburg in 1896, 1897, 1898, 1899, and 1900—Cont'd. 


Transportation route. 1896. 1897. 1898. 1899. joo). , || PU Renee, Der aes 
Allegheny Valley Rwy.:a Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tona. Tons. Tons. 
To Pittsburg district.. 162, 945 125, 445 125, 180 145, 924 150, 000 1,076. |. ee oe 
To west of Pittsburg.. 64, 887 20, 721 39, 977 6,332 6, 500 168 |..eooieves 
Pittsburg and Lake Erie 
R. R.: 
Local and Pittsburg..| 1,524,357 | 1,506,296 | 1,880,000 | 2,125,173 | 2,234, 770 |..........].......... 
To west of Pittsburg..| 3,048,715 | 3,012, 591 | 3,769, 237 | 4,250,346 | 4,469,540 |..........].......... 
Monongahela Riverlocks: 
To Pittsburg district..| 1,607,062 | 2,619,469 | 3,141,306 | 2,860,827 | 3,260,393 | 399,560 |.......... 
To west of Pittsburg..| 4, 102, 190 | 2,670,369 | 2,979, 494 | 2,709,140 | 2,557, 470 | MN 151,670 
Total shipments..../16,620,304 ¡15,887,345 :18, 407, 086 (20,075,066 ¡20,718,537 |..........].......... 
West of Pittsburg 5.|10, 295,005 | 8,661,152 ¡10,218,105 |10, 976,645 |10,018,165 |..........]..... s 


Local consumption.| 6, 325, 299 | 7,226, 193 | 8,188, 981 | 9,098,421 ¡10,700,372 ,..........|........-. 


a Coal originating on this road only. Does not inelude coal received from the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and forwarded over the Allegheny Valley Railway. 

b Shipments over the Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad are separated in the 
same ratio as the totals of other lines. Total shipments only over this line were reported. 


MONONGAHELA RIVER SHIPMENTS. 


Maj. Charles F. Powell, Corps of Engineers, U. S. A., in charge of 
Monongahela River improvement, reports the tonnage passing through 
the locks in 1900 at 5,817,863 tons of 2,000 pounds. Maj. W. H. 
Bixby, in charge of Ohio River improvement, reports that 2,557,470 
tons passed through Davis Island dam. The difference between these 
amounts (2,960,393) represents approximately the amount of river coal 
consumed at Pittsburg. 


Morements of coal through Monongahela River locks and Davis Island dam. 


Passed Davis 
Island duna, 


Passed through| Ohio River, MCI DET 
Y locks on Mo- near Pitts- Ru tion of 
Car nongahela | burg. (From Roe csl at 
River. annual reports, Pittsbu 
Ohio River rg. 
improvement.) 
A Tons. Tons. Tons. 
IRO0.2 20i A ee et ots 4, 652, 104 3, 420, 357 1, 231, 747 
VO NS A 4,276, 588 2, 893, 752 1, 382, 836 
A sees ht dace castes oe ae cae a es 3,872, 340 2, 299, 294 1,573, 046 
O ali eae retin’ cue dts 3, 860, 072 2, 364, 401 1,495,671 
1894...... TNT puse ds LLL cM ica p ORE LM 4, 619, 612 2,453,787 2, 195, 825 
Most d RS MR pc TL" 4, 183, 596 2, 398, 873 : 1, 789, 723 
1800 sc Se atcur So EE a la tes ecko heen T 5, 709, 252 4, 102, 190 1, 607, 062 
1807 20 2o he ese eee eked te ae a Wicd ies 5, 289, 838 2, 670, 369 2,619, 169 
1898... 52 hee Geew aca Seek O PO EE 6, 120, 800 2, 979, 494 3, 141, 306 
o LEE 5, b69, 967 2, 709, 140 2, 860, 877 


m "P" 5, 817, 863 2,557,470 3, 260, 398 
| 


——— mn —_———_ M 
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RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS BY RAIL. 


The following tables show the receipts and shipments of coal by rail- 
roads entering the Pittsburg district: 


Receipts of coal via Pennsylvania Railroad in 1896, 1897, 1898, 1899, and 1900. 


To— 1896. 1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Pittsburg and vicinity .................... 1,344,685 | 1,379,718 1,328,540 | 1,698,240 | 1,792, 448 
West of Pittsburg.......................... 688,740 | 1,206,598 | 1,243,052 | 1,459,546 | 1,477,277 


Total nosset aos 2,033,425 | 2,586,316 | 2,611,592 3,157,756 | 3,269,725 
E | 


Shipments of coal and coke via Baltimore and Ohio Railroad to and through Pittsburg. 


"Pittsburg district. | Via Pittsburg to all 


Year. | ne p EN 

| Coal. Coke. | Coal. Coke. 

Tong. Tons, Tons. Tong. 
pns ve T 552,031 | 447,866 | 839,145 727,219 
TOOT a a c wed VR pax oe case ES 395,265 | 487,745 | 581,851 1,020, 430 
1 AOS 430,139 | 437,343 | 656,315 1, 610, 759 
i5 A E eee oe eas 546,679 | 549,086 | 950, 632 1, 478, 768 
1900.2 oce Soke A Dx E ean wees ee ee 481,587 | 578,731 | 999,082 1, 641, 767 

| 


Shipments of coal via Allegheny Valley Railway to and through Pittsburg. 


Via Pitts- 


Year. nd dd E rg to | Total. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. 
IBUD ccu tse Lesage Female cu AE vis dq 162, 600 33, 399 195, 999 
jS Le Ae O ete Das pe ue S ELLE E ME 162, 945 64,887 | 227,832 
BOO ooi A E Fu E NER NN RM coe afe et USC uet. erc. 125, 445 20, 721 146, 166 
pns dev DT ETE 125, 180 39, 977 165, 157 
ss Socks Lr ——— A T 145, 924 6,332 152, 256 
1900 d Look cene EE due» wee s elu eU DUC C Wa SW ante ua ee aes 150, 000 6, 500 156, 500 


a Approximate. 


Shipments of coal over the Pittsburg and Lake Erie Railroad. 


Year. Tons. 
TSO c.l ie tree ne Oe wale LEE E tal TEE o s es 3, 546, 598 
A NO ee ek ROS RAE HES RS eo MT 4,573, 072 
MES A abe VIELE Cases EI CON tener ee ad caus 4, 618, 887 
TBS ERROR € 5, 639, 237 
O eos Diels cupo cR EM E er IM me cee I ta ek locate sted i dU neo fee 6, 375, 519 


1900 Tm 6, 704, 310 
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Shipments of coal over the Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad. 


Year. Tons. 
poU FREIE 2, 417, 096 
TOW rc oe See UoPP tora e A E demde E E EN s 2,585, 047 
A E mb beNnewesetesos 2, 369, 022 
IN M PE "——— aves OS 2, 783, 816 
OOO ioco uuu cc bate PM Gaede eee NO 3, 322, 227 
1900. nose eds E sawed E 3, 298, 470 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


The following summary of the coal trade of Cleveland has been pre- 
pared for this report by Mr. F. A. Scott, secretary of the chamber of 
commerce: 

The Cleveland coal market for the year 1900 was rather uniform in 
the way of price obtained for the product. Januarv and February 
prices ruled somewhat high, but eased off in March, and for the 
remainder of the year ruled much lower than the average price of 
the same product during the year 1899, taking into consideration the 
relative price of mining. The demand was strong and the car supply 
at times inadequate. The price of mining in Ohio from April 1, 1900, 
was about 20 per cent over the price paid during 1899. 

The Ohio tonnage was largely increased by reason of many new 
mines being opened up. This increase of tonnage, together with the 
low prices that ruled during the year, prevented the marketing here 
of any great quantity of West Virginia or Pittsburg coals. Labor 
troubles, so far as the mining situation was concerned, were not 
numerous, the interstate agreement of operators and miners regulating 
the mining price and thereby preventing friction of any magnitude. 


Coal and coke receipts and shipments at Cleveland since 1887. 


RECEIPTS. 

1887 1888 1889 1890. 1891 1892 1893 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Bituminous ............. 1, 454, 744 | 1,737,781 | 1,600,000 | 1,560, 208 | 2,838,586 | 8,651,080 | 3, 603, 984 
Anthracite .............. 176, 769 181, 551 160, 000 205, 856 201, 927 259, 150 262, 266 
CORB cios er DR rw oe 114, 924 124, 827 150, 000 194, 527 189, 610 851,527 235, 248 

Total «2c tees 1, 746, 437 | 2,044,159 | 1,910,000 | 1, 960, 591 | 3, 230, 153 | 4,261,757 | 4, 101, 498 
SHIPMENTS. 

Anthracite by rail....... 20, 296 29, 735 25, 000 29, 056 84, 910 50, 742 49, 497 
Bituminous by rail...... 24, 123 

703, 1, 000, 1, 100, 1, 200,000 | 1,525 ,728, 
Bituminous by lake ..... 08 000,09% Oe i20 | ums lions 326 


TOA erea 723,802 | 1,029,735 | 1,125,000 | 1,229,056 | 1,559, 910 1,779,573 | 1,330,951 
| 
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Coal and coke receipts and shipments at Cleveland since 1887—Continued. 


RECEIPTS. 
as LE es y e Nk ci a mee: a A ce a 
1894. 1895. 1896. 1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 

| AUS CAN: A, OE re 

i Tons. Tona. Tong. Tons. Tone. | Tons. Tons. 
Bituminous ............. , 2,715,940 | 2, 842, 333 | 2, 994, 802 | 3,779,305 | 4,533,721 | 4,857,295 | 4, 136, 696 
Anthracite .............. | 207, 604 201, 022 142, 832 201, 756 179, 891 202, 782 138, 614 
COKG PM PEEL 298, 061 432, 216 | 338, 678 903, 935 482, 539 484, 738 394, 934 

Total coo ilem n 3, 221, 205 | 3,475,571 | 3,476,312 | 4, 484, 996 | 5,196,151 | 5,544,815 | 4,670, 244 
| | | 
SHIPMENTS. 
| 

Anthracite by rail....... 44,177 31,894 | 20, 299 33, 750 27, 650 41, 072 15, 456 
Bituminous by rail...... 30, 000 64, 908 25, 872 71, 770 511, 447 46, 622 31,779 
Bituminous by lake..... 1,106,000 | 1,125, 624 | 1,803,709 | 2,027,693 | 2,108, 310 | 2,171,417 ¡ 2, 201, 828 
Coke by rail............. 42, 018 49, 536 85, 256 117, 390 93, 628 129, 146 51, 448 


| * 


——— | 5 —  ———— | ————MM— |——— | —————— | ——OM 


Toti er: 1,222,225 | 1,271, me pps 2,250, 603 | 2,741,035 | 2,388,257 | 2,300, 511 


Clearances of coal from the Cuyahoga (Ohio) district for fourteen years. 


Year. Tons. 


| Year. Tons. 
E NS SOR e A ANO: 1, 433, 035 | A e E 2, 239, 829 
A A A eee 1,855,260 | 189... ooo aaan res 2,948,324 
E A A 2,020,996 || 1896........ .....-. 2. MONTES , 8,863,645 
A CR NERO REPRE 2,328,663 || 1897....... isses ^ 8,613, 245 
A O E E e 2,635,461 || 1898..... issus 3, 844, 239 
PROF cio bis A T EEEE 2,957,988 || 1899........ ssec 4,062,869 
ror c RR tac eee a es tates E 3, 062, 842 | 1900... 4, 912, 421 


TOLEDO, OHTO.! 


A gratifying exhibit of Toledo’s importance as a lake port is shown 
by the coal commerce of the city in 1900. The coal receipts last year 
reached a total of 5,725,107 tons, an increase of 1,887,371 tons, or 
nearly 50 per cent, over 1899 and nearly double those of 1897. The 
receipts by carrying companies for a series of years are presented in 
the following summary: 


Coal receipts at Toledo since 1894. 


Railroad. 1894. 1896. 1896. 1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 


—  —— eee | Ee | oe | ee | ——— —— | SR 


Short tons.|Shorttons.'Shorttons.|Shorttons.|Short tons. Shorttons.'Short tons. 


Wabash MP AA 1, 000 5, 000 6, 000 10, 000 10, 000 15, 000 
Lake Shore and Michigan 

Southern Rwy............... 22, 126 38, 000 44, 000 50, 000 60, 000 75, 000 80, 000 
Cincinnati, eee and 

Dayton R, j; cnp MNA 72, 000 30, 000 35, 000 40, 000 50, 000 60, 000 60, 000 
Pennsylvania Co.............. 78,4209 Louise ues 529,968 | 573,000 | 782,000 | 838,736 | 1,100,000 
Columbus, Hocking Valley 

and Toledo Rwy ............ 540,000 | 500,000 | 850,000 | 730,000 [1,100,000 |1, 200, 000 | 2, 406, 600 
Toledo and Ohio Central Rwy.| 767,670 | 721,914 | 705,272 | 777,129 | 883,692 11,039,000 | 1.464, 100 
TARO ieee e eso ERE TEES 116,000 | 124,000 ¡ 119,000 88, 705 90, 000 B 70, 000 58, 093 


Wheeling and Lake Erie Rwy.| 914,220 | 520,000 | 646,471 | 720,000 | 901,986 | 545,000 511, 314 
Total NC 2,510,808 ¡1,934,914 2, 934,711 2. 984, 834 |8, 877,678 (3,837,736 | 5, 725, 107 
i 


! 


! From the annual report of Denison B. Smith, Secretary, Produce Exchange. 
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The total receipts at Toledo since 1896 have been as follows: 


Total coal receipts at Toledo since 1886. 


Short tons. 


A REA RN 2,510, 808 
A EEN A 1, 934, 914 
BOG mS 2,934, 711 
D p 2, 984, 834 
1898 ——— ——— PH — 3, 877,678 
"ron E 2, Tok ULIS. AA iskweeeeeabass 3, 837, 736 


1886 ....... DHT RR 2, 840, 859 
Cr as abet atest AN 2, 695, 713 
toro ea le 8, 524, 785 
A: 2, 840, 314 


e... oo... n..o..n.o. neon. n vc. 0... E CAO¿.1:0:0:n0:.£..LIOÓÓ.7.-... 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


The following tables are condensed from the statistical tahles com- 
piled by the Chicago Bureau of Coal Statistics and published in the 
Black Diamond. The effects of the strike in the anthracite region of 
Pennsylvania are shown in the largely decreased receipts in October 
and November as compared with the same months in 1899, Bitumi- 
nous receipts increased nearly half a million tons, and the receipts of 
coke showed an increase of 93,284 tons. The combined increase in 
the receipts of bituminous coal and coke were a little more than the 
decrease in anthracite: 


Receipts of anthracite coal at Chicago in 1899 and 1900. 


lanthracite by lake.| Anthracite by rail.| Total anthracite. 1900. 
a 1900. 1899. 1900. 1899. 1900. 1899. | Increase. |Decrease. 
Tons Tons Tone Tons. Tons. Tons Tona Tons 

ACA AAA AO [meh RR RSS 82, 852 85,204 82,852 87,204 |.......... 4, 352 
AN A AS es RR e de 53, 274 85, 566 53, 274 85,566 |.......... 82, 292 
MATCH i: IA AA A 54, 371 84,679 54, 371 84,679 |.......... 30, 308 
April: gli 26, 613 4,251 27, 640 89, 180 44, 253 93,431 |.......... 49, 178 
MAY caian. 190,729 | 142,226 15, 151 37,039 205, 880 179, 265 26,615 A 
JUNO... cir 128, 521 174,376 72,074 25, 975 200, 595 200, 351 244 |.......... 
JULY ici! 125,890 , 128,118 70, 362 45, 030 196, 252 178, 148 23,104 |.......... 
August ............ | 159, 989 | 153,807 66, 138 73, 202 226, 127 227,009 |..... Velas 882 
September......... | 115,879 | 140,397 59,138 | 121,785 175,017 262, 182 luisana 87,165 
October ........... | 28, 605 | -223, 195 9,216 | 106,344 87,821 | 329,639 |.......... 291,718 
November......... 72,626 | 180,480 32, 528 67, 923 105, 154 248, 403 |.......... 143, 249 
December ......... | 69, 263 80,722 | 121,160 96, 055 190,423 | 175,777 14,646 |.......... 


Total ........ | 918,115 ¡1,227,572 | 653,904 | 918,982 | 1,572,019 | 2, 146, 654 |.......... 574, 535 


As shown in the following table, there was a slight falling off in the 
receipts of bituminous coal from Ohio. The most noticeable increase 
was from Indiana, the gain in the receipts from that State being 
233,565 tons. The receipts of Indiana coal have increased each year 
since 1896. West Virginia coal also showed a considerable increase 
in 1900: 
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Receipts of bituminous coal and coke at Chicago for five years. 


S ] 
900. Increase | Decrease 


State from which received. 1896. | 1897. | 1898. 1899, 1 in 1900. | in 1900. 
Tons. | Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Pennsylvania ...............-- 184,655 | 211,158 | 410,801 |a516,087 | 564,833 | 48,746 |... 
A Ge cee ewes 330,837 , 313,632 | 240,592 | 550,157 | 547,425 |.......... 2,732 
West Virginia and Kentucky..| 394,549 | 649, 441 | 475, 738 | 805,122 | 973,982 | 168,860 |.......... 
A hi eet Seadecses 2,589,737 2,628,384 2,275,118 [2,618,309 2,662,986 | 44,677 |.......... 


Indiana once 1,351,848 1,571,237 1,574,530 1,973,831 2,207,396 | 233,565 .......... 


Total bituminous coal.. ./4, 851,626 5,373, 852 4, 976, 779 (6, 463, 506 |6, 956, 622 | 493, 116 
COKG cc 397, 811 | 527, 605 | 928,893 | 520,558 | 613,842 93, 284 


"2e 


a Receipts by lake, included in this amount, were 75,277 tons. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Mr. William J. Langson, secretary of the chamber of commerce, 
of Milwaukee, has prepared for this report the following statement 
regarding the coal trade of that city: 

The strike of anthracite-coal miners materially reduced the supply 
of coal at Milwaukee in 1900, whereas under ordinary circumstances 
it would have shown a large increase. The receipts by lake amounted 
to 1,651,442 tons, or 124,325 tons less than in 1899. Receipts by rail 
and car-ferry were slightly larger than in 1899, making the total sup- 
ply 1.808,593 tons, or a net decrease of 111,271 tons. Had it not been 
for the strike the two-million mark would have been easily passed. 
As it is, that is deferred a year. 

It will be observed from the following tables that the decrease in 
receipts was confined to anthracite coal. Assuming the receipts by 
rail to have been entirely bituminous coal, the total receipts of the lat- 
ter amounted to 1,169,493 short tons, an increase of 171,950 tons over 
1899. Anthracite receipts fell off nearly 300,000 tons. The total 
receipts at Milwaukee since 1895 have been as follows: 


Total receipts of coal at Milwaukee, Wis., for six years. 


Kind. | 1895. 1896. 1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 


| Short tons. | Short tons. | Short tons. | Short tons. | Short tons. | Short tons. 
Anthracite .................. | 853, 680 813, 487 645, 432 768, 150 922, 321 639, 100 
Bituminous ................. 592, 743 774, 308 910, 376 920, 911 997, 543 1, 169, 493 


rr Ó| —————— a ef a — 


DOW) scccseseeisemesese 1, 446,423 | 1,587,795 | 1,555, 808 1,689,061 | 1, 919, 864 | 1, 808, 593 
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A comparison of the receipts of coal at Milwaukee, by decades, with 
those of 1899 and 1900 is interesting, and is shown in the following 


table: 
Growth of the coal trade of Milwaukee. 


Year. Receipts. 
Short tons. 
A SI A Reed eee eee eae ee ae ar ira 92, 992 
O tet ch ae A wen weet ER A puedes adie pali e ies qtue pend es 239, 667 
pi M TE——————Ó——— (T — 1, 122, 213 
ns Pcr De 1, 689, 061 
1B DRIN a ts ES OR a POPE er ERE 1, 919, 864 
1900. cd SEA AS p das A e dE 1, 808, 593 


The tables following exhibit the details of receipts and shipments at 
Milwaukee for a series of years: 


Receipts of coal at Milwaukee for seven years. 


Source. 1894. 1895. 1896. 1897. | 1898. 1899. 1900. 

By lake from— Shorttons.|Short tons. Short tons. |Short tons. Shorttons. Short tons. Short tona, 
Buffalo yace 658,978 | 755,831 | 745,870 | 545,219 | 624,616 | 797,006 515, 545 
A O 97, 995 86, 332 19, 879 92,370 | 134,774 | 273,779 222, 789 
OSWOgO.. cios eere cis 41. 891 33, 364 60, 309 38, 319 87, 000 2, 590 1,257 
Cleveland ................. 105,800 | 105,469 | 232,689 ' 305,435 | 341,898 | 351,900 271,786 
Ashtabula ................. | 58,179 99,521 | 114,625 | 132,103 | 115,579 94, 284 149, 208 
LOTA Mircea 22, 552 27,017 40, 460 13, 887 11,855 24, 177 25, 222 
Sandusky.................. 7,250 5,179 28, 238 42, 555 29, 672 27, 991 93, 686 
Toledo 20m 90, 357 74,603 | 114,501 | 216,318 | 243,818 | 131,047 313, 393 
A deevs loca anie h ED Y A PEAT 1,275 ER A 
Fairport .................-- 122,573 | 126,955 | 97,532 | 44,621 | 37,094 | 38,530 22, 408 
Ogdensburg ............... 2,065 | asses ees 2,800 |.......... 1,13 a A sou mexeneà 
Huron, Ohio ............... | $8,275 | 11,279 | 29,605| 44,378| 4,159] 5,400} 30,148 
Other porta ................ 18, 395 9, 950 975 18, 323 4,192 25, 450 |.......... 
Total, lake............... 1, 229, 310 |1, 336, 603 |1, 487, 483 |1, 493, 528 |1, 586, 965 [1,775,767 | 1, 651, 442 

By railroad.................... 107,736 | 109,920 | 100,312 62,280 | 102,096 | 144,097 157, 161 
Recelpta.......... cr... 1,337,046 |1, 446, 423 |1, 687, 795 |1, 555, 808 |1, 689, 061 [1,919,864 | 1, 808, 593 


Shipments of coal from Milwaukee for seven years. 


Shipped by— | 1894. | 1895. 1896. 1897. | 1898. | 1899. 1900. 


—— — |M—— | —— o ————— —Á LL—————— 
—ÀMÁÓ—À— 


Paul RWY <td a 246,620 | 398,053 | 264,650 | 362,751 | 398,668 | 327,369 378, 901 

Chicago and Northwestern 
A d ru RR REN 167,753 | 221,257 | 169,409 | 247,979 | 245,472 | 210,495 241, 992 
Wisconsin Central R. R........ 12,377 17, 990 12, 318 42, 017 31,538 35, 851 47, 629 
120 4,180 |.......... 5, 950 


A M 6,018 3,070 306 


Total scicucseesercstedaees 432,768 | 640, 470 652,867 | 679,858 | 573,715 74, 472 
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Receipts of coal at Milwaukee by lake and rail annually from 1862 to 1900, inclusive. 


| 


Y ear. | Tons. Year. | Tons. 
| | 
A ahaa SAG ce ene Gao 21,860 || 1882. .... 2... cee cece eceeeeccccecceececees 598, 842 
O A a 43,215 | 1883... oies reco coetu Ime edad ! 612,594 
n MM PER ERO ne RR UE REA 44,603 | 1884.00.00 Losses | 704, 166 
C MEHREREN 36,869 || is 776, 750 
A a NP 66,616 | AER citer eoa oen cte Lecce tn ! 769,681 
DE a RI Rete MEER 74,568 a 842,979 
A AN 92,992 | 1888... csset 1,122, 243 
io o piel IN eee 980, 678 
A RAN 122, 865 | TBO shrine A E 996, 657 
11-72 A A eee ae ee Oe E, 176, 526 | st) PEERS 1,156, 033 
I yp BERNER ERES. 210,194 1 1893... errore ads 1, 874, 414 
(rr Doe creia ease cts 229, 964 || 13898... ome e ree ius 1, 249, 782 
E TRUM OO HUP | 177,655 | 188. sese e 1,337,046 
T A ON MO AN ` 1,446, 428 
LI ct a rta dls aude ! 188,444 || 1896........ sese 1, 587, 795 
1870 RP Toone TT Loa TS 1, 556, 808 
TRIS AA A Aesth 239,667 || 1898... sss erre 1, 689, 061 
TOTO cose taria nos en ea ge 350,840 || 1899.... 0.00... cece ee mmm 1, 919, 864 
S RR RR IU Al ur dete aes 368,568 || 1900..... .issssssssnmRRI 1, 808, 598 
| E EC te Me Bea | 560, 027 
Freight rates from Buffalo to upper lake ports in 1900. 

Month Chicago. | Milwau- Dyloth andi Racine. 

Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Abril uo ee O o IS 75 70 18 RO 
D RT EP RE 7 70 50 75 
RETENIR RU A oa ead 65-75 60-70 40-60 66-75 
A E E A 40-65 40-60 35-40 40-65 
O A lie aero II REDE Bt 30-40 30-40 30-35 35-40 
September i. toi ppt te e C sence, | 30 30 30 85 
P E E ! 30-75 30-75 30 85-50 
November to close ..... 0... ce ccc ec eee cece eee 7 75 30-75 50-1. 00 


Yard prices per ton of coal at Milwaukee during the year 1900, reported by R. P. Elmore 


Company. 


House use. Cannel. 


Lackawanna 
dnd Scran- 
ton. 


Month. Poca- 


hontas. Butts. 


Bird's-eye. 


January.. A nare Rd 
February 
March 


.o. poso ncncocsnosoes.». 


Steam coal. 


Hocking. | Pittsburg. 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


The following review has been prepared for this report by Mr. 
Charles B. Murray, superintendent of the chamber of commerce: 

The aggregate receipts of coal at Cincinnati in 1900 were smaller in 
quantity than for any previous year since 1890 and 104 per cent less 
than the annual average for a period of ten years prior to 1890. The 
decrease was due to a large reduction in supplies from the Pittsburg 
district, which furnished only 19,066,000 bushels, against an annual 
average of 37,000,000 for a period of ten years previously and 
33,339,000 for 1899. There was an increase from the Kanawha dis- 
trict, the total being 42,300,000 bushels, compared with 37,845,000 
for 1899 and an annual average of 32,500,000 for ten years prior to 
1900. The total from all sources was 68,625,000 bushels, compared 
with 78,791,000 for 1899 and an annual average of 76,500,000 fora 
period of ten years prior to 1900. The receipts the last year repre- 
sented 65 per cent by river and 35 per cent by railroad. 

The decrease in receipts of coal from the Pittsburg district was 
partly due to low stages of water interrupting navigation, and partly 
to an enlarged quantity of coal from that region passing to Southern 
markets, under the higher prices which the year afforded, such move- 
ment of coal not appearing in the receipts reported for this market. 
The maintenance of supplies from the Kanawha district reflected the 
beneficial influence of the slack-water navigation afforded by the com- 
pletion of the system of locks and dams on the Kanawha River, pro- 
moting the movement of coal and its accumulation at Point Pleasant, 
available for shipment down the Ohio River, incident to navigable 
stages of water. 

The following tabulation indicates the quantities of coal separately 
received at Cincinnati from the Pittsburg and Kanawha districts and 
from all other sources for the last ten years: 


Receipts of coal at Cincinnati since 1891. 


veir Pittsburg, | SOSA , Total All other Total. 
by river. By river. By rail. Kanawha. kinds. 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushela. Bushela. Bushela. 
TSO A PHP | 49, 254, 000 | 19,115,000 | 4,500, 000 | 23,615,000 | 5,477,000 | 72,846,000 
1802. es Ae howe eon a E t 42,272,000 | 19,215,000 | 9,300,000 | 28,515,000 | 6, 072,000 | 76,859, 000 
O 1 28, 643, 000 | 24, 971, 000 | 18,100,000 | 43,071,000 | 8,898,000 | 80,612, 000 
18904 A votes 40, 157, 000 | 16,398, 000 | 13, 300, 000 | 29,698,000 | 6,603,000 | 76,458,000 
1808. wean teuseas EE 26,676,000 | 15,106,000 18,900,000 | 34,006,000 | 9,461,000 | 70,143,000 
A accra ea wera Aas en ied 36, 697, 000 | 22,015, 000 | 13, 800, 000.| 35,815,000 | 7,177,000 79, 689, 000 
or pr PD 35, 041, 000 | 17, 942, 000 | 17,600,000 | 35,542,000 | 8,179,000 | 78,762, 000 
hs. D E 41, 271, 000 | 19, 919,000 | 15, 900,000 | 35,519,000 | 6,823.000 | 83,943, 000 
A duxi. 33. 339, 000 | 18,987,000 | 18,858,000 | 37,845,000 | 7,607,000 ' 78,791,000 
1900. ea teint des cp 19, 066, 000 | 24, 587, 000 | 17,713,000 | 42,300,000 | 7,259,000 | 68, 625, 000 
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The following is a summary of the coal movement at Cincinnati for 
two years: 


Summary of coal movements at Cincinnati in 1899 and 1900, in bushels. 


Details. 1900. 1899. Details. 1900. 1899. 

Total received............ 68, 625, 535 | 78,791,528 || Anthracite............... 437, 500 1, 291, 250 
Pittsburg ................. 19, 066, 472 | 33, 339, 381 || Total 
Ohio River ............... 917, 206 29, 533 By river.............. 44,570,535 | 62,356, 278 
Kanawha: | By rallieeccec. cada cs 24,055,000 | 26, 435, 250 

By river.............. | 24,586,857 | 18,987,864 || Shipped: 

By tilapia ' 17,713, 000 | 18, 858, 000 By river.............. | 2,811,771 | 1,195,436 
Total Kanawha .......... | 42, 299, 857 | 37,845, 364 By 1811.2 22:225: 9,817,375 | 11,703,000 


The average annual consumption of coal at Cincinnati in recent 
years has been something over 60,000,000 bushels. The extensive use 
of oil for household fuel purposes, especially in the warm months, 
has had an influence in curtailing consumption of coal. As near as 
can be ascertained, the local consumption is pretty evenly divided 
between household and factory purposes. In the manufacture of gas 
there were used 3,200,000 bushels the past year, compared with 
3,300,000 in 1899. The quantity of gas sent out by the local com- 
pany during the year was 1,135,759,000 feet against 1,129,645,000 
the preceding year. The reduction in net price of gas to 75 cents per 
1,000 feet for general purposes and 50 cents for fuel does not appear 
to have enlarged the output of gas. This fact is probably explainable 
by the widening uses of electric lighting, etc. 

Prices of coal in this market were quite uniform during the year 
and decidedly higher than in 1899, as well as being above prevailing 
prices for a considerable period previously. Sales of lots afloat were 
at 74 cents per bushel, with but little exception, for both Pittsburg 
and Kanawha product. For ten years previously the annual average 
price of lots afloat was 6.38 cents per bushel. The prevailing price 
for lump coal delivered to consumers was $3 per ton for Pittsburg 
and Kanawha product, $3.25 being obtained to some extent. For ten 
years previously the annual price was $2.60 per ton. For run-of-mine 
sales, and slack for steam, factory, and kindred purposes, prices are 
lower than for lump. 
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The yearly range and average prices of Pittsburg coal, afloat and 
delivered, per bushel, based ón weekly records, compare for a series 
of years as shown in the following compilation: 


Yearly range and average prices for Pittsburg coal at Cincinnati. 


(Cents per bushel.] 


| Afloat. Delivered. 

Years. i ——————————— ] ;á]—]á á] ]  á > lá SE 

Lowest. | Highest. | Average. | Lowest. | Highest. | Average. 

1887-8 DR e 7 18 10. 01 103 22 13. 96 
1888-89. P c 6 8i 6. 71 9 113 9. 95 
TOO O RTT" | 6 8 6.78 9 103 9. 69 
1890-91 CD | 6i 8i 7.28 10 103 10. 24 
A rene VES 64 8i 7.49 9 12} 10. 36 
DOOR ices oo E a ae 6) 8j 7.98 9 193 11. 04 
LEON ——————P——Á— 5} 9 6. 34 74 103 9.11 
A ede dee ——— —— ək 6} 6.00 8L 103 9. 00 
NN EN 54 6 5.78 m 9 8. 40 
1897 oo exe vado Ca x ul fie Seta en ER Rao 5} 5i 5. 70 53 | 103 8.10 
O I 5 6 5. 66 ki 9 8.05 
o A A a a E i eat 44 74 5. 30 81 112 9. 50 
1900,55. A ten E qx 74 8 7.52 101 113 10. 90 


| 


Coal from the Kanawha, Virginia, and West Virginia regions sells at 
the same, or about the same prices as are obtained for the product . 
from the Pittsburg district. Sales afloat are on the bushel basis, 72 
pounds; sales delivered are on the ton basis, 2,000 pounds, and repre- 
sent screened or lump grade. 

The receipts of coke for the year were 3,670,000 bushels, and the 
quantity locally manufactured was 4,576,000 bushels, making a total 
of 8,246,000 bushels, compared with 7,185,000 bushels the preceding 
year. For city manufacture the average price for the year was 9.92 
cents per bushel; of gas-house, 8.92 cents; of Connellsville, $6.35 
per ton. 

Since 1871 the receipts of coal at Cincinnati have been as follows: 


Receipts of coal at Cincinnati since September 1, 1871. 


| Pittsburg 


, : Kanawha | Other 
Year. Youghio- E "¡Ohio River.. Cannel. ¡Anthracite. Total. 
| ( env). by river. | kinds. | ? 


Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 


1871-72........... 19,254,716 |.........-.- a 10,359,906 ' 1,104,003 2o PI U EN 80, 790, 796 
1872-73. .......... 24,962,873 |............ a11,075,072 : 1,162,052 75,000 |............ 87, 274, 497 
1873-74. .......... 24,014,681 |............ la 10,398,153 710, 000 112,000 |............ 35, 234, 834 
1874-75. .......... | 24,225,002 | 4,476,619 | 4,277,327 565, 359 248,750 | 1,597,260 | 35,890,310 
1875-76. .......... 27,017,592 | 6,004,675 | 4,400,792 409, 358 282,578 | 2,068,322 | 40,183,817 
1876-77........... 28,287,672 | 3,631,823 | 5,141,150 322, 171 376,125 | 1,913,793 | 39,622,634 
1877-78. .......... 26, 743,055 | 6,386,623 | 3,288,008 | 380,768 439,350 | 1,654,425 | 38,892,229 
1878-79........... 20,769,027 | 6,134,039 | 4,068,452 333, 549 768,750 | 2,186,850 | 34, 210, 667 
1879-80. .......... 31,750,968 | 8,912,801 | 4,268,244 202, 489 712,075 | 2,851,699 | 48,198, 246 


a lncluding Kanawha coal. 
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Receipts of coal at Cincinnati since September 1, 1871—Continued. 
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Year. (Youghlo- Kanawha, [Ohio River Cannel. |Anthraeite| Other | Total. 

Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
1880-81.........-- 23, 202,084 | 10,715,459 | 3,151,934 67,684 | 770,525 | 2,336,752 | 40,244,438 
1881-82........... 37,807,961 | 13,950,802 | 3,560, 881 77,336 | 779,925 | 3,090,715 | 59,267,620 
1882-83. .......... 39,896,064 | 13,260,347 | 3,309,584 | 180,621 | 977,250 | 2,997,216 | 64,620, 082 
1883-84..........- 32,989,473 | 15,926, 743 | 2,956,688 | — 293,010 | 1,085,350 | 3,910,795 | 56,412,059 
1884-85. .......... 32,286,133 | 14,588,573 | 3,007,078 , 314,774 | 1,257,900 | 2,683,864 | 64,138,322 
1885-86........... 34, 983, 542 | 17,329,349 | 939,746 | 205,717 | 1,287,925 | 2,720,250 | 57,416,529 
1886-87........... 37,701,094 | 20,167,875 | — 338,495 | 129,503 | 1,314,775 | 3,693,850 | 63,345,582 
1887-88........... 41,180,713 | 20,926,596 | 1,533,358 26,098 | 1,328,225 | 5,710,649 | 70,705,639 
1888-89........... 36,677,974 | 23,761,853 | — 044,940 12,129 | 1,020,525 | 3,075,000 | 65,092,421 
1889-90. .......... | 42,601,615 | 19,221,196 454,385 l............ 1,001,175 | 4,709,775 | 67,988, 146 
1890-91........... 48, 254, 460 | 19,115,172 | 1,479,670 | 15,111 | 1,118,671 | 7,862,698 | 72,345,782 
1891, 4 months... 13,766,390 | 6,288,442 — 234,940 pee 402,528 | 4,437,139 | 25,129,439 
1892a ..........:. 42,272,948 | 19,214,704 , — 768,588 |............ 1,268,170 | 13,335,006 | 76,858,816 
|. MENDA | 28,643,562 | 24,971,261 | — 405,202 |............ 759,626 | 25,832,374 | 80,612,025 
ÓN 40, 156, 667 | 16,898,039 158,334 |............ 661,548 | 19,088,527 | 76, 458, 115 
1896...........-. 26,676,823 | 15,106,095 | — 14,400 ............ 1,227,000 | 27,119,823 | 70,143,141 
1906 RO | 36,696,759 | 22,015,188 130,217 ............ 1,171,000 | 19,676,000 | 79,689, 109 
1897.............. 35,040, 790 | 17, 941, 769 60,217. ............ 1,251,250 | 24,468,000 | 78,762,026 
1898.............. 41,271,142 | 19, 949, 098 95,590 |........-.-- 948,125 21,679,000 | 83,942,955 
1899. ............. 83, 339, 381 | 18,987, 364 29,533... sess 1,291,250 | 25,144,000 | 78,791,528 
1900.............. ' 19,006,472 | 24,586,857 | — 917,206 ............ 437,500 | 23,617,500 | 68,625,535 


a Calendar years since 1892. 


NOTE.—Since 1890-91 ‘‘ Other kinds" represent Kanawha coal largely; in 1898, 15,885,000 bushels, or 
73 per cent; in 1899, 18,858,000 bushels, or 75 per cent; in 1900, 17,713,000 bushels, or 75 per cent. (See 
preceding table.) 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The following summary of the coal trade of St. Louis for the year 
1900 is furnished by Mr. James Cox, secretary and general manager 
of the Business Men's League of that city: 

Prices of coal in St. Louis ruled, on the average, a little higher in 
1900 than in the preceding year, but steam-producing coal continues 
to be abundant at very low figures. Contracts for large quantities are 
really made at figures lower than the actual quotations. In high-grade 
Illinois lump coal, of which an immense quantity is used in private 
dwelling houses, prices were also a little higher, but the closing for 
the year was almost the same as twelve months previously. Anthra- 
cite coal also sold somewhat higher. Prices of coke varied very 
materially. Connellsville averaged considerably lower, as also did 
New River coke. Kentucky and gas coke, however, were both higher 
throughout the year. The receipts of coke were large, amounting to 
nearly 8,000,000 bushels, as compared to 6,795,000 in 1899. There 
was a marked falling off in the receipts of anthracite coal, due largely 
to the increase in prices reducing the demand and leading to the using 
up of stocks already on hand. The receipts of soft coal were larger. 
On the whole there was a considerable gain in the receipts of coal and 
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coke, as well as a considerable reduction in the amount of stock on 
hand at the close of the year. The principal gain in the demand was 
for manufacturing purposes. Business of all kinds was active 
throughout the year. Nearly all the factories worked their full 
capacity, and in many of them overtime was made. The street-railway 
strike during the spring and summer interfered to some extent with 
business, but the effect was only temporary. The passage by Congress 
of the world’s fair bill and the incorporation of the company which 
is to manage the international exposition have caused a great impetus 
to all kinds of business and the prospects for 1901 are exceptionally 
good. 

A vast majority of the coal used in St. Louis still comes from the 
southern Illinois coal fields. Receipts from Western points, which 
have been commented upon as falling off in recent years, were still 
smaller in 1900. | 

The following quotations show the range of prices during 1900, the 
figures including bridge tolls and representing prices free on board 
in St. Louis: 


Coal prices at St. Louis, Mo., during 1900. 


Kind. Highest. | Lowest. | Closing. 
Standard Illinois lump coal....................... s. ee cece le eere nee $1.85 $1.45 $1.55 
High-grade Illinois lump coal........................secseeeeeee eee 2.40 1.92) 1.924 
Anthracite TATTOO vector AAA A Vue uam qan ud 6.50 5.75 6.50 
Anthracite; Small 2 AA AN e 6.75 6.00 6.75 
Connellsville Coke: it AAA ur ed vd 6.85 5. 30 5. 30 
New. Rivyer COK e ee ense ONES dus ee oeuvre etd 6.55 4.80 4.80 
Indians CORO LA A ATA Secs tes 4.30 4.00 4.00 
Kentucky COKG A A nbi ccd du bu ech tees 4.05 3. 80 3. 80 
GAS COM it AAA RO hee ee eee PLI LE 4. 50 4.00 4.50 


The following table shows tbe growth in the receipts of coal and 
coke at St. Louis during the last ten vears: 


Coal and coke receipts at St. Louis since 1891. 


Year. Soft coal. | Hard coal. Coke. 

Bushela. Tons. Bushels. 
MSO ONEA ENE ERAS cs E RM ED ec E AN 72,078, 225 139,050 | 6,924,250 
A A TN A NE aire oon eect tat $2.302,228 187,327 | 8,914,400 
O A RD 87,769,375 ^ 173,653 | 7,807,000 
A A RO 74, 644, 375 186,494 | 6, 365, 900 
I aed cela atm A DIETE REEL ete 88, 589,935 | 207,784 + 7,130,300 
A A IA ol 87, 677, 600 218,955 . 5,395,900 
(a aa eR A eee LS R3, 730, 980 172, 933 | 5, 671, 350 
A AN oats 83, 562, 450 225,616 | 7,762,250 
E E A AA 103, 115, 730 292,118 | 6,795,100 
A dnte uM E I Id E et 104. 317. 650 180,550 | 7,912,900 
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MOBILE, ALA. 


Mr. Edward E. England, secretary of the chamber of commerce, 

contributes the following discussion of the coal trade at that port in 
1900: 
The prediction that Alabama would increase her output of coal for 
1900 to 10,000,000 tons has been almost borne out, and the prediction 
that Mobile would increase her coal receipts for the same period at 
least 30 per cent has been more than borne out, the latter figures being 
for 1900, 294,970 tons as against 189,300 tons for 1899. But the most 
noticeable features of all are that of these large receipts only 12,383 
tons were exported, leaving the remainder to supply the demands of the 
different industries that have been established and commenced opera- 
tions within the past year and the increased number of steamers 
entering our port incident to the rapidly growing trade relations being 
established between Mobile and Cuban and Central and South American 
ports, the number of steamers engaged in this trade having increased 
over 50 per cent. 

It is, however, expected that the year 1901 will see as large if not a 
larger decrease than the present increase of 1900, due to the recent 
discovery of fuel oil at Beaumont, Tex., and the expected discoveries 
at points even nearer to Mobile. 

The adaptability of this oil as a fuel has been tested on some of the 
towboats and by some of the larger industries, and the tests have 
been exceedingly satisfactory. Already has oil become u potent fac- 
tor, as since these tests a reduction in freight rates from $1.75 to $1.10 
per ton has been made by the rail lines from the mines to Mobile, and 
contracts can not be made at even this reduction of freight rates. This 
is not at all to be wondered at when the barge lines operating between 
the oil regions and Mobile are guaranteeing to place oil in Mobile at 
this early stage at 60 cents per barrel, it being figured that 3 barrels 
are equal to 1 ton of coal, and the present price of coal for steam’ 
purposes locally being $2.85 per ton, or $1 per ton in favor of oil. 
Contracts for changing from coal to oi] are being let by all of the 
electric light companies, the large industries, and by the steamers run- 
ning between Mobile and Fruit Island. 
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The receipts of coal at Mobile for a series of years have been as 
follows: 


Receipts of coal at Mobile, Ala., since 1883. 


i 


Year. 2 n (d) und En el Total. 
Tuna. Tons. Tons. 
|e en A O eC EER 25, 304 1,29 | 26,533 
D er 17, ROS 891 18,699 
PCR A EREMO 40,301 ! 715 | 41,076 
o MN" C" 30, 310 | 2,022) 32,332 
A E E ET ceases 39, 232 910, 40,142 
TARR MMC oe 38, 785 648 | 39,133 
t. "C" MEDI 43, 620 1,454 | — 45,074 
A II muons 34, 320 1,827 | 40,617 
O c uu c aL e RIDE IET. 51, 267 1,775 | 53,042 
DSO satis SiS NR REED 70, 298 ' 1,500 | 71,798 
O T 90, 000 , 4,130 | — 94,130 
Lo: CHER PERPE 104, 340 | 3,600 | 107,940 
o A II omc O. 156, 996 | 4,200 | 161,196 
e ae cag earner oases anes ERR MENU 165, 000 | 3,000 | 168,000 
A A IER TA es b 175, 160 1,600 | 176,760 
AN HR RON E 122,500 | 4,425 | 126,925 
| E ENTM CEPR 187,300 ' c2,000 | 189,300 
st Ea NEE Sat T ad el de tos Ne ae 292,900 | 1,800 | 291.960 


‘ 
t 


a Thisdoes not include the amountof coal used by the railroadson their locomotives and at their shops. 
b Includes 3,000 tons received by barges via Tombigbee River. 
c Anthracite only. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Col. William Lamb has furnished the following statement showing 
the shipments of coal from Lamberts Point piers: 


Pocahontas cual shipments from Lamberts Point piers since 1890. 


x Year. Foreign. | Bunkers. | Coastwise.| Local. | Total. 
{ 


Long tons. | Long tons.) Long tons. ' Long tons. Long tons. 


O A E 37,723 | 102,755 | — 941,019 | 71,010 — 1,152,507 
A TTT, 27,997 | 135,112 | 1,215,028 | — 90,606 , — 1,468, 743 
IE Opec ee CEU A ee) RAD NU 25, 653 | 1,400,954 | 98,031 1,651,298 
A tes sere see 34,969 | 125,688 | 1,512,931 | 100,453 — 1,774,041 
| T A A eee ckheoeeeue 14,328 | 105,382! 1,810,480 | — 96,841 2,057,031 
I; m" 34, 174 75.714 | 1,430,144 | 100,442 — 1,640,471 
| ————— — P 41,600 | 99,567 1,433,069 96,979 1,671,465 
ay Mee an ts ne alien waren alee P HH 44,103 | 101,966 | 1,473,710 ' 115.079 1,737,858 
Ls f MEM P Mn TES 200,283 | 107.154 : 1,450,943) 131,422 1,89, N02 
Ll DHT 207,649 | 125,920 | 1,497,297 | 131.916 — 1,962,782 
ROO rada 624,558 | 281,411 | 1,126,855 180,530 — 2,113,354 


During the year 1900 the shipments of Pocahontas coal reached 
high-water mark, being 150,572 tons more than the year before and 
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56,323 tons more than was ever shipped from this port. The exports 
would have been larger but for lack of railroad facilities to handle 
the coal. 

On the 15th of January, 1900, owing to the inability of the railroad 

from physical causes to bring the coal to tidewater as promptly as 
usual, there was assembled at Lamberts Point probably the largest 
fleet ever seen at a coaling station in the world. There were 11 
steamers requiring bunkers, 2 steamers loading for foreign ports, 1 
steamer loading for the Bureau of Equipment for Manila, 2 steamers 
loading coastwise, and 40 schooners and 35 barges waiting in the 
stream, making a total of 91 vessels with a capacity of 155,985 tons of 
coal . 
During the year 1900 Pocahontas coal was shipped to the following 
foreign countries and ports, a wider distribution than ever attained 
by any American coal in the same period: Azores, Algiers, Bermuda, 
Bluefield, (Central America); Buenos Aires, Colon, (South America); 
Chile, Curacao, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cape Town, (Africa); Demarara, 
Genoa, Gibraltar, Habana, Halifax, (Nova Scotia); Iquique, Italy, 
Jamaica, Japan, La Guaira, Las Palmas, Manila, Malta, Messina, 
Montevideo, Nagasaki, Naples, Port Antonio, Port Limon, Rio de 
Janeiro, St. Lucia, St. Thomas, San Juan, St. Vincent, Trinidad, 
Tampico, and Trieste. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Mr. J. W. Harrison, in his annual report to the coal trade of San 
Francisco, says: 


The year has proved itself the banner year for coal imports into California, exceed- 
ing in quantity all former years. Fuel consumption is usually figured as an infallible 
indicator of prosperity, hence we must credit 1900 as being in the foremost position 
for profits emanating from railroads, shipbuilding, iron products, and manufacturing 
interests generally. The increased consumption in the face of the extremely high 
cost of coal pervading the year evinces great prosperity in all commercial branches, 
particularly so for our coast colliery proprietors. They have found a market here 
and in Honolulu for their entire output, and the prices realized are largely in excess 
of those ruling for several years past. There is every probability that the coal 
imports will be equal in volume the incoming year, but values will not rule as high, 
as conditions will be dissimilar. Coal carriage will be less and fuel oil will declare 
itself as a formidable competitor; in fact, coal contracts are now being made at shaded 
figures for next year’s delivery. The Australian shipments are diminishing gradu- 
ally, as our local consumers can not pay importers’ asking prices, which on January 
1 were fully 15 per cent higher than a year before. Deliveries from Great Britain 
are almost nothing, as quotations there make their consumption prohibitory. The 
asking prices, free on board, at the various shipping points in England and Wales 
in some cases were more than double those of a year ago. Weare promised new 
sources of fuel supplies from the North within a year, as coal properties are being 
developed in various sections, but little reliance is being placed on these promises, 
as they so seldom materialize. 
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The various sources from which supplies have been derived are as 
follows: 


Sources of coal consumed in California. 


Source. 1890. 1891. | 1892. 1893. 1894. 


Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

British Columbia ........................ 441, 759 652, 657 554, 600 588, 527 617, 110 
AMSUTAIIG Soc es wade CO PEE VV RE 194, 725 321,197 314, 280 202, 017 211, 733 
English and Welsh...................... 35, 662 168, 586 210, 660 151, 269 157, 562 
Scoteh...... esses eee eren sens 1,610 31, 840 24, 900 18, 809 18,636 
Eastern (Cumberland and anthracite).. 32, 550 42, 210 35, 720 18, 960 16, 640 
Franklin, Green River, Cedar River, ete. 216, 760 178, 230 164, 930 167, 550 a 153, 199 
Carbon Hill, South Prairie, etc.......... 191, 109 196, 750 218, 390 261, 435 241, 974 
Mount Diablo and Coos Bay............. 74, 210 90, 684 66, 150 63, 460 65, 263 
Japan, CU 13, 170 ' 20, 679 4, 220 7,758 b 15, 637 

TOUT oso dls 1,201,555 | 1,702,833 | 1,593,850 | 1,479,785 1,527, 754 
a LL OP L| c c LM CI ee AS 

Source. 1896. | 1896. 1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 
Tong. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

British Columbia........................ 651,295 | 551,852 | 558,372 | 651,208 | 623,133 766, 917 
A ERR EE. eck ees 268,960 | 273,851 | 281,666 | 201,931 | 139,333 178, 563 
English and Welsh ....................-- 201,180 | 156,368 | 107,969 | 75,115 | 93,263 54. 099 
BCOICh A A E C ipods 4,098 8, 356 4,081 5, 056 None. None. 
Eastern (Cumberland and anthracite)..| 26,863 17,907 21, 335 37, 560 38, 951 17, 319 
Seattle (Franklin, Green River, etc.) ....| 150,888 | 128,919 | 220,175 | 283,963 | 271,694 250, 590 
Carbon Hill, South Prairie, etc........... 256,267 | 255,923 | 286,205 | 348,474 | 355,756 418, 052 
Mount Diablo, Coos Bay, and Tesla ..... 84,954 | 110,237 | 115,150 | 172,506 | 189,507 160, 915 
Japan and Rocky Mountains............ 9, 015 2, 247 6,587 26, 560 25, 390 42,678 

gig Pr 1, 653, 520 1, 505, 660 1,601, 510 |1,802, 373 |1, 740,027 | 1,889,128 


a Including Seattle. b Including Alaska. 


As it is necessary to include deliveries at Port Los Angeles and at 
San Diego to arrive at an accurate statement of the consumption of 
coal in the State, these are added in the above sources of supply. The 
total amount received by water at these two points aggregated 155,938 
tons in 1897, 154,402 tons in 1898, 184,747 tons in 1899, and 165,965 
tons in 1900. 

Mr. Harrison continues: 


Fuel oil. —No event has occurred in the history of the State which will do so much 
to determine its permanent and successful career as the promising oil developments 
in several counties during the year 1900. Oil now declares itself a potent factor, as 
a steam and heat producer, to every manufacturing interest in the State, and its per- 
manency can not be questioned. It will be several months before its distribution 
can be uniform and consumers may become assured of regular delivery as required. 
Already several large coal consumers have modified their plants to conform to oil. 
They claim the change has diminished their expense account materially, and they 
can see no valid reason for discontinuing itsuse. From information received through 
gources it is estimated that the product of fuel oil (only) for 1900 will foot up 4,300,000 
barrels, and for the incoming year it can be safely estimated that these figures will be 
increased fully 124 per cent. This will be an increase of about 100 per cent over and 
above the figures officially reported by the State Mining Bureau as the output for 
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1899. It is claimed there are over 1,450 wells now producing, which number is 
inereasing monthly. Some of these wells have been capped, as the present tankage 
is insufficient, although their present capacity, including the refineries’ tanks, 
amounts to nearly 900,000 barrels. Fuel oil can be delivered to consumers here at 
about $1 per barrel, and it is generally conceded that this price will be shaded later 
on. This means low-priced fuel, and will assure us a larger number of factories, etc., 
which could not be profitably maintained under ruling coal values. 

Coke.—The total amount received here by water in 1900 was 41,741 tons, against 
31,091 tons in 1899. It is difficult to approximate the quantity received by rail, as 
it does not reach San Francisco, being delivered direct to interior consumers. Over 
50 per vent of the coke reaching here comes direct by sail from England. There 
were over 6,000 tons of Comax coke delivered here from British Columbia, which 
found immediate sale. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mr. Lovett M. Wood, editor of the Trade Register, contributes the | 
following review of the coal trade of Seattle in 1900: 

The accompanying tables, giving the receipts and shipments of coal 
at Seattle by mines and months, show an increase of 87,957 tons in . 
receipts, compared with the previous year, and an increase of 34,134 
tons in exports. There was no foreign coal imported here during 
1900. The Leary mine, which was expected to be an important pro- 
ducer, has been practically idle, due to strikes and pending litigation 
among stockholders for control of management. The recent comple- 
tion of one of the largest and most modern electrical coal conveyors, 
with a capacity of 10,000 tons per day, has added materially to the facili- 
ties of this, the leading coal market of the State of Washington. The 
Government has recently let another large contract for coal from here 
for Alaska use—1,000 tons. The marked increase in population and 
manufacturing is making greater demands for home coal consump- 
tion, while the situation in California is such that this section has 
advantage there over British Columbian coals. The outlook is for 
greater State mine production this year as well as local consumption 
and export. 


Shipments of coal from the mines to Seattle, Wash., in 1900. 


Mine. Tons. 
Tasequan Coal CO. .cococvao de eee A ais 130, 314 
Bläck Diamond conico A leone A tua a 207, 014 
Newcastle ur ar A AS A SA AA 107, 819 
O A s audeat A OU R PE RB Have ean Vp s d rious unas wake 120, 732 
Renton Cooperative CO... aii eckolecio eic e v Werdqod eR S n sda EK m UR Sees OR S es aisle vows 81, 550 


Cedar Mountain- ir Ee we ga E IA Eua aac ede e Mei ee 10, 587 
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Receipts and exports of coal at Seattle, Wash., in 1900, by months. 


Month. Receipts. | Exports. a 
Tons. Tons. 
TADA A AA 86, 389 43, 704 
KebrüHry di A A AAA 76, 074 42, 410 
Marth; ni act 79,878 45, 442 
ADT A eo Ue ek ele ieee sed a e e arn EE e aa 68, 661 31, 672 
MIA RR A AR 67,118 28, 818 
Aj ——————Ó—————— M PEE 65, 369 28, 110 
Noii gm 67,629 88, 688 
AUPFUBL LL cepe es EN e ese sc aw es uo eo owe ew EK Denies eee aoa E CURE Ma M d Ed 74, 689 43, 215 
o 2.25 bccn ccc ovis nee baer nese ales ae ews NEUEN NE Cuna wae Ce QU Meee we 71, 849 40, 410 
October. ocos ewe gain e a aa wasters T E e M LU M ed QE 86, 963 46, 246 
November. ois 6G iweb o weds Oe ieee uua T MU ad aaa 80, 494 87, 290 
December. A 84, 209 50, 745 
Total 1900... desk oxsoe a KR VO UEUEEQ ER VORWONEIE Wwe pam AEN due E pe dE 909, 322 478, 562 
Total 1899 E DL ET ESO ES 821, 365 b 444, 428 
Increase in 1900... a aa A A EE TM RUE 87,957 34, 134 
a Foreign and domestic points (mostly San Francisco, Cal.). b 16,400 tons to foreign. 


Coal receipts at Seattle, Wash., 1889 to 1900. 


Year. Receipts. | Exports. a 
Tons. Tons 
prose x hen A AA A sae 369,198 | ............ 
1800 iu niae E sa SO LS son DE PU P ESI uedesuned 487,215 | ............ 
TOOL e "——————— ——————————— E PÓ€ 421,587 | ............ 
TA E RE es Re A Oke C NA Me UM eu qua Eme eee tes ER d EE 416,174 | ............ 
A eM i ibo stu eU E UM Dl c DP MM EL Ce eU de de 461, 034 342, 114 
1894. A HERO D WA RP MEANS CR RE ENSE MEA E E E SENEC ELE IURI 437, 939 318,670 
1890. .-4 1 S E eR ERE end EO A T NER E NE MEM wees EE E ERE E eS PNE 363, 979 257, 739 
TOO a A AN ARAS A ARS AAA EE. S NE 425, 103 194, 771 
noon PTT 472,311 287,883 
A cp cM 622, 28A 378,578 
O IO 821, 365 b 444, 428 
A O seit a a e SERAME e e M T ES 909, 322 478, 562 
a Foreign and domestic points (mostly San Francisco, Cal.). b 16,400 tons to foreign. 


PRODUCTION OF COAL BY STATES. 


There were twenty-seven States and two Territories which contributed 
to the total coal product of the United States in 1900. Alaska, which 
produced a small amount of coal in 1897, 1898, and 1899, did not report 
any product in 1900, the mines in that Territory being in litigation 
last year. Idaho, which is included among the coal-producing States, 
had a total product in 1900 of 10 tons, and might readily be excluded 
from the number of coal-producing States. The two Territories which 
produced coal were Indian Territory and New Mexico. Of the twenty- 
nine States and Territories which produced coal in 1900 twenty-one 
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had an output exceeding 1,000,000 tons each, as against nineteen hold- 
ing this record in 1899. Nine of these twenty-one States had an out- 
put exceeding 5,000,000 tons, and five produced more than 8,000,000 
tons each. Three—Pennsylvania, Illinois, and West Virginia—each 
exceeded 21,000,000 tons in output. As is well known, Pennsylvania 
stands first among the coal-producing States, the combined output of 
anthracite and bituminous coal in Pennsylvania having exceeded 50 
per cent of the total coal product of the United States in each year for 
which there are any reliable records. 

Illinois continues in second place, with 94 per cent of the total prod-. 
uct. West Virginia continues in third place, with 8.4 per cent of the 
total product, but falls to fourth place when the value of output is 
considered. Ohio produced, 7.4 per cent of the total product in 1900, 
and holds fourth place in rank of production and third in value of out- 
put. Alabama, the fifth in producing importance, contributed 3.1 per 
cent of the total product. Indiana, the sixth in rank, produced 2.4 per 
cent of the total product. 

It will be seen from this that all of the six leading coal- producir 
States are east of the Mississippi River, and that all but two—Illinois 
and Indiana—belong to the Appalachian system. Taking the Missis- ` 
sippi River as a dividing line, we find that the States east of that river 
produced in 1900 235,313,128 short tons, or 874 per cent of the total, 
while the States west of the Mississippi produced 33,751,153 short 
tons, or 124 per cent. According to the Tenth Census of the United 
States, the States west of the Mississippi River produced in 1880 
4,624,324 tons, while the States east of the river produced 66,837,866, 
the percentages being 6 and 94, respectively. From 1880 to 1900 the 
States west of the Mississippi River have increased their production 
848 per cent, while the States east of the river increased their produc- 
tion 252. per cent. | 

Subdividing the Eastern division into the Northern and Southern 
States by the natural boundaries of the Potomac and Ohio rivers we 
find that the States north of the boundary produced in 1900 193,102,613 
short tons, or 72 per cent of the total, as compared with 187,031,987 
short tons, or 73.7 per cent, in 1899. The Southern States produced 
in 1900 42,210,515 short tons, or 15.7 per cent, as against 37,064,232 
short tons, or 14.6 per cent, in 1899. 

Comparing the production of these two subdivisions in 1900 with 
that of 1880, we find that the greatest proportion in development has 
been in the States south of the Ohio and Potomac rivers. At the 
time of the Tenth Census the production from this region amounted to 
only 3,793,308 short tons. It increased to 42,210,515 short tons in 1900, 
and last year the product was more than eleven times what it was in 
1880. The production of the States north of the Ohio and Potomac 
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rivers in 1900 was a little more than three times the output of the same 
States in 1880, 

The following tables have been prepared showing the amount and 
value of the coal produced in the States east of the Mississippi und 
north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers, the States east of the Mis- 
sissippi and south of the Ohio and Potomac rivers, and the States 
west of the Mississippi River. The increase shown in the States east 
of the Mississippi and south of the Ohio and Potomac rivers as com- 
pared with other divisions is of particular interest as indicating the 
industrial development of those States. 


Coal production in States north of Ohio and Potomac rivers. 


1880. 1890, 1900. 
State. n ; | 
Produc- | v, Produc- , Produc- ; 
tion. | Value. tion. | Value. tion: Value. 
Short tons. | Short tons. | Short tona. 

Illinois............. ue Deae 6,115, 377 | $8,779,832 | 15,292,420 $14,171,230 | 25, 767, 981 | $26, 927, 185 

India. anima tes 1,454,327 ' 2,150,258 | 3,305,737 | 3,259,233 | 6,484,086 | 6,687,137 

Maryland ................... 2,228,917 | 2,585,537 3,357,813 | 2,899,572 | 4,024,688 3, 927, 351 

Michigan..............LLus.. 100, 800 224, 500 74,977 149, 195 849,475 | 1,259, 683 

ODO 00 ide 6,008,595 ¡ 7,719,667 | 11,494,506 | 10, 783, 171 | 18,988,150 | 19,292, 246 
Pennsylvania: 

Anthracite .............. 28,711,379 | 42, 282, H8 | 46,468,641 | 06,383, 772 | 57,367,915 | 85,757,851 

Bituminous ............. 18, 425, 163 | 18,567, 129 | 42,302,173 | 35,370,916 | 79,842,326 | 77, 438, 545 

Total aria sisava 63, 044, 558 82,309,871 | 122, 296, 267 11:33, 023, 089 |193, 324,621 | 221, 290, 023 

Coal production in States south of Ohio and Potomac rivers. 
1880. 1890. 1900. 
State. er: a 
Produe- , Produc- Produc- 
tion. Value tion Value tion. | Value 
Short tons. Short tons. ' Short tons. | 

Alabama .........-eeeeeeeee 323,972 | $476,911 | 4,090,449 $4,202,469 | 8,394,275 $9,793,785 

E AA 154, 644 231, 605 228, 337 | 238, 315 315, 557 370, 022 

K COW cd iciisds 946,288 | 1,134,960 | 2,701,496 | 2,472,119 | 5,328,964 | 4, 881,577 

North Carolina.............. 350 400 10,262 | 17, 864 17, 734° 23, 447 

Tennessee ................... 495, 131 629,724 | 2,169,585 2,395,716 | 3,708,562 4, 223, 082 

Virginija- so fen e za sce 43,079 99, 802 784, 011 989,925 | 2,393, 734 2, 123, 222 

West Virginia ............... 1,829,544 | 2,013, 671 1,394,654 6,208,128 | 22, 647, 207 | 18, 416, 871 

Total esii earrais 3,793,308 | 4,587,073 | 17,378, 754 | 16,124,566 | 42, 806,053 | 39, 832, 006 
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Coal production in States west of Mississippi Rirer. 
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1850. 1890. 1900. 
State = ==; RE NE 
P bad Value. P roe: Value. dica Value 

. Short tons. Short tons. Short tons. 
Arkansas.................. 14, 778 $33, 535 399, 888 $514,595 | 1,447,945 pen $1, 653, 638 
California .................-- 236, 950 663, 013 110,711 | 283,019 171, 708 523, 231 
Colorado ............... eese. 462,747 | 1,041,350 3,094,008 | 4,344,196 | 5,244, 364 5, 858, 036 
Hilo A A, A A A A A PA 10 50 
lndian Territory REA A oles [e mne RETE 869, 229 | 1,579,188 | 1,922, 298 2, 788, 124 
(Gr short hey ble Se 1,461,116 | 2,507,453 | 4,021,739 4,995,739 | 5,202, 939 7,155, 341 
¡A 771,442 | 1,517,444 | 2,259,922 ¡ 2,947,517 | 4,467,870 5, 454, 691 
Mixsouri................--06- 884,304 | 1,464,425 | 2,735,221 | 3,382,858 | 3,540, 103 4, 280, 328 
Montana .................. 224 800 517,477 | 1,252,492 | 1,661,775 2, 713, 707 
Nebraska.................... 200 150 1,500 | ` 400: AAA A 
NoN-MOXIDO A A A 375,717 504,390 | 1,299,299 1,776,170 
North Dakota MA A A 30, 000 ! 42, 000 129, 883 | 158, 348 
Oregon PME 43, 205 97,810 61,514; — 177,875 58,864, 220,001 
TORRE 25:4 2035s A | PERI 184, 440 465, 900 968,373 | 1,581,914 
Cialis irte lacada odios 14,748 | 33, 645 318, 159 552,390 | 1,147,027 1, 447, 750 
Washington ................. 145,015 389,046 | 1,263,689 | 3,426,590 | 2,474,093 4, 700, 068 
Wyoming..................-. 589,595 | 1,080,451 | 1,870,366 | 3,183,069 | 4,014,602 | — 5,457,953 

Tontas dia 4, 624, 324 | 8,829,722 | 18, 113, 635 | 27,656, 918 33, 751,153 | 45,769,330 


The production in the several States and Territories in 1900 and 
preceding years is discussed with more detail in the following pages. 


ALABAMA. 


Total product in 1900, 8,394,275 short tons; spot value, $9,793,785. 

As compared with the production in 1899, the output of coal in 
Alabama in 1900 exhibits an increase of 800,859 short tons, or 10.5 
per cent. The product in 1899 had exceeded that of 1898 by 1,058,133 
short tons, or 16.2 per cent. In both 1899 and 1900 the production 
was the largest ever reported for the State. The value of the prod- 
uct in 1900 shows an increase over the preceding year of $1,537,323, 
or 19 per cent. While the percentage of increase in value during 1900 
was nearly double that of the percentage of increase in product, it was 
scarcely comparable with the gain in value obtained in 1899, when, 
with an increase of 16.2 per cent in product, there was an increase in 
value of 67 per cent. The continued increase in value as compared 
with that of the product, however, is notable. The average price per 
ton received for Alabama coal in 1900 was $1.17, as against $1.09 in 
1899, and the highest price obtained by the producers in Alabama 
since 1887, a period of thirteen years. 

Comparing the product of 1900 with that of 1898, an increase of 
1,858,992 short tons in the output is noted, equivalent to 28.4 per 
cent, while the value nearly doubled in 1900, being 98.5 per cent more 
than that of 1898. There was only one county, Tuscaloosa, in which 
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the output in 1900 was less than that of 1899. The product in Tusca- 
loosa County showed a decrease of 57,029 short tons, or not quite 22 
per cent. The product of this county in 1900, however, was larger 
than in 1898, or any year preceding. The largest increase in 1900 
was in Jefferson County, the most important coal-producing county 
of the State, where the product exceeded that of 1899 by 376,600 tons. 
The next largest increase was in Walker County, in which the gain 
was 240,086 tons, or a little less than 20 per cent. The gain in Bibb 
County, the third county in producing importance, was only 52,522 
tons, or about 54 per cent. The largest comparative increase was in 
St. Clair County, in which the product for 1900 was almost exactly 
three times that of the preceding year. Another large proportionate 
increase was in Shelby County, whose output in 1900 showed a gain 
of 56 per cent over 1899. 

lt was noted in the report for 1899 that although the number of 
mining machines in use in the State during that year was larger than 
in 1898, there was a decrease in the production of machine-mined coal 
in the State. The returns for 1900 show that the machines which were 
introduced in the latter part of 1899 were utilized to some extent in 
winning the product for 1900. There was, however, a gain of but one 
in the namber of machines in use in 1900, as compared with 1899. The 
total number of machines reported for last year was 54, and the 
machine-mined product amounted to 370,150 short tons, as compared 
with 53 machines, producing 260,444 short tons in 1899. Of the 54 
machines in use in 1900, 50 were of the pick or ‘* puncher” type, driven 
by air, and 4 were of the chain pattern, but were also air driven. The 
Corona Coal and Coke Company, one of the large producing organiza- 
tions in the State, has its plant equipped for the use of electric chain 
machines, but did not use them during 1900, and these machines are 
not included in the total. The coal-mining industry in Alabama during 
1900 was comparatively free from labor disturbances. There were a 
few strikes reported, the most important of which was one of one 
hundred and five days at the Gamble mines of the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
and Railroad Company, where 140 men were idle for the time men- 
tioned; also at the Montevallo mine, in Shelby County, where 140 
men were idle for six months. Fifty men were on strike for thirty 
days at the Export Coal and Railway Company's mines in Shelby 
County, and 80 men were on strike from March 26 to July 27 at the 
Climax mines, also in Shelby County. Fifty-six men were on strike 
for twenty days in the Glen Carbon collieries, in Shelby County, and 
50 men were idle for thirty days at the Chickasaw No. 5 mines of the 
Galloway Coal Company in Walker County. These disturbances were 
not sufficient to affect the industry as a whole. 

In the following table is given a statement of the production of coal 
in Alabama during 1899 and 1900, by counties, showing the distribu- 


tion of the product for consumption. 
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It must be stated, however, that 


the amount of coal made into coke is considerably in excess of that 


shown in these tables. In 


a number of places the coal is made into 


coke at ovens located a considerable distance from the mines, and in 
this case the coal is returned as shipped instead of as made into coke. 


The actual amount of coal 
3,582,547 short tons, and in 


made into coke in Alabama in 1900 was 
1899, 3,028,472 short tons. 


Coal product of Alabama in 1899, by counties. 
Sold to 
~ Used Aver- 
Loaded | trade | 2! Aver] Ale | age 
; * | mines age | 98% num. 
Count atmines| and fot Made Total Total pre e| num- | her of 
y. for ship- used by| tenm [intocoke.| product.| value er | ber of | Emp 
munt DS and ton daya ploy- 
ploy- * | active 
e OR. heat. ees, 
p Short Short | Short Short Short 
tona. tona. tona. tona. tons. 
BiIDD A rne 880,029 | 2,052 | 30,182 |.......... 912,263 | $1, 041, 484 $1.14 248 | 1,355 
Blount and St. Clair.| 62,976 150 | 1,825 |.......... 64, 951 54,565 | .84 247 188 
Cullmanand Marion.| 20,395 A Bor 20, 420 22,556 | 1.10 150 106 
Etowah.............. 9, 078 200 300 |. seeks 9,578 10, 215 | 1.07 227 28 
Jefferson ............ 2,238,255 | 34, 598 hos, 244 |2, 500, 599 |4, 878,696 | 5,289,676 | 1.08 251 | 7,720 
Shelby............... 85, 557 | 100 | 1,271 |.......... 86, 928 152,046 | 1.75 198 | 354 
Tuscaloosa .......... 233,678 | 1,162 | 4,924 85,697 | 325,461 398, 766 | 1.23 223 801 
Walker ....... voe 1,160,939 | 6,607 | 11,748 70,000 1,249,294 | 1,240,004 | .99 214 | 2,900 
Winston ............. 10, 705 100 2U' oe eee Ras 10, 825 12,150 | 1.12 185 85 
Small mines......... .......... 85:000 ^... cs ves] esae saw 85, 000 85,000: A s] ee mr x 
Total ivi 4, 701, 612 79, 994 m 514 |2, 656, 296 |7, 593, 416 | 8,256,462 | 1.09 238 | 18,481 
Coal product of Alabama in 1900, by counties. 
Sul Used Aver. | AVer- 
; at Aver- age 
Loaded | trade | mines e| 898€ | num- 
Count at mines| and far Made Total Total scel num- | ber of 
y. for ship- [used by eam jintocoke.| product. value E er ber of eme 
Biens DIOS. and ton Ner ploy- 
goa. heat. ees. 
Short Short | Short Short Short 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tona. 
A sies e EE Ih 939, 505 917 | 23,784 579 | 964,785 | $1,183,072 $1.23 265 | 1,257 
Blount and Cullman 13,472 | 5,100 AAA ee etn 18,572 21,072 | 1.18 233 53 
Etowah.............. 20. 839 [ats irons sous adus iseer eed 20, 855 24,718 | 1.19 142 78 
Jefferson ............ 3,258, 260 | 32, 145 127,856 |1, 837,035 |5, 255, 296 | 6,144,993 1.17 269 | 7,943 
Marion and Winston. ! 49, 663 200. S O [uiae se 49, 863 63,082 | 1.27 217 136 
St. Clair is 87,128 | 54, 140 | 4, 060 10,942 | 156, 270 184, 040 | 1.18 205 307 
Shelby .............. 116,447 | 8,840 : 10,545 |.......... 135, 832 210,072 | 1.55 176 523 
Tuscaloosa .......... 155, 066 | 5,104 | 6,609 | 101,643 | 268, 422 298, 458 | 1.11 237 657 
Walker.............. 1,467,615 | 5,145 | 16,620 APA ,1, 489, 380 | 1,629,278 | 1.10 249 | 3,018 
Small mines.........].......... 35,000 |........].......... 35, 000 | 35,000 [22e ede ein eq mm ois 
> A eee GEM 
TOA: in 6,108,011 (146, 591 oe 1, 950, 199 :8, 394, 255 | 9,793,785 | 1.17 257 | 13, 967 


| 
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The distribution of the coal product of Alabama from 1889 to 1900, and 
the production by counties since 1895, with the increases and decreases 
in 1900 as compared with 1899, are shown in the following tables: 


Distribution of the coal product of Alabama from 1889 to 1900. 


Sold to Used at 


Loaded nae mines pog age | Average 
Yéur at m and for Mat into Total Total price num- , nümper 
or ship- | used by | steam coke. produet. value. berof of em 
mede Dm ton. | axe, Piyes 
ployees. i | 
Short Short Short Short Short | 
tona. tons. tons. tona. tons. 
1889...... 2, 327, 209 | 59, 915 39,515 | 1,106,314 | 3,572, 983 | $3, 961, 491 |$1. 10 248 | 6, 975 
1890...... 2, 487, 983 84,578 88, 952 1, 428, 896 4, 090, 409 | 4. 202, 469 | 1.03 217 10, 691 
1891...... 2,882,813 | 91,456 | 100,160 | 1,745,352 | 4,759,781 | 5,087,596 | 1.07 268 9, 302 
1892...... 3,122,075 37,843 | 135,627 | 2,233,767 | 5,529,312 ; 5,788,898 | 1.05 271 10, 075 
1893...... 3, 536, 935 | 59, 599 96,412 ! 1,443, 989 9, 136, 935 | 5, 096, 792 .99 237 11, 294 
1894...... 3, 269, 548 43, 911 130, 404 953,315 , 4,397,178 4,085,535 | .93 233 10, 859 
1895...... 3,610,433 | 272,551 137,021 ' 1,673,770 | 5,693,775 | 5,126,822 | .90 244 10, 346 
1896...... 3,555,493 | 285,416 | 138,268 , 1,769,520 | 5,748,697 5, 174,135 | .90 248 9, 894 
1897...... 4,543,597 | 86,790 | 126,187 | 1,137,196 | 5,893,770 | 5,192,085 | .88 233 10, 597 
1598...... 4, 926, 828 107, 576 145,808 , 1,355,071 6,535,283 , 4,932,776 .75 250 10, 733 
1899...... 4, 701, 612 79, 994 155,514 , 2,656,296 | 7,593,416 | 8,256, 462 | 1. 09 238 13, 481 
1900...... 6,108,011 | 146,591 | 189,474 | 1,950,199 | 8,394,275 | 9, 793, 785 | 1.17 257 13, 967 
Coal product of Alabama since 1895, by counties. 
County. 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. 1900. | Therese ae d 
Short | Short į Short Short Short Short Short Short 
tona. tons tona. tons. tons. tona. tona. tons. 
Bibb AAA 653,732 | 710,842 ^ 671,077 | 810,891 | 912,263 | 964,785 92 022 A 
A Bao] as asse] 2888 ee 
Etowah ............ 900 3,080 ' 3, 168 5,884 , 9, 578 | 20, 855 TL 2T losiueverses 
Jefferson........... 3,726,325 (3, 729, 719 3, 714, 076 ¡4,201,590 14,878,696 ¡9,255,296 | 376,600 |........... 
St. Clair............ 30,806 ! 33,308; 67,581 | 72,808 | 52,252 | 156,270 | 104,018 |........... 
Shelby ............. 52, 754 52, 923 84,673 68, 987 86, 925 135, 832 48,904 |........... 
Tuscaloosa......... 208, 117 205,223 234,488 238, 9541 325, 461 268, 422 |.......... 57,039 
Walker ............ 946, 241 | 32,612 1,037,516 1,071, 334 1,249,294 |1,489, 330 | 240,086 :........... 
Winston ..........- 4,500 — 2,140 8,238; 8,535 | 228,220] 449,868 | 21,043 (........... 
Small mines ....... 8,000 | 25.000 | 35,000 | 35,000 | 35,000 | 35,000 |.......... sese 


Total......... 5, 693, 775 A, 748, 697 5,893,770 6 535, 283 i 593, 416 p 394, 275 |b 800,859 |........... 


aIncludes product of Marion County. b Net increase. 
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The production of Alabama since 1870 has been as follows: 


Annual coal product of Alabama since 1870. 


Average | Average 
Year. Short tons. | Value. ee ann number 
ton ays | of em- 
y active. | ployees. 
A TE AA A A vcle cate bietet 
O -——-—————— m 41 SOOM reri ens A O vaste 
Los A O EE RS AA A A 
yo A A A O O A 
A ——————— 112,000 A A A iE pede RE Cis 
Cr RH" etd gos —————— € 196,000: | o eresie esca wa estatua etd AA 
VTS ec ure dca a wie wie sane welder ewe we Meio Smet. 221. AO E wee waa tele aes ele 
TM r o A is la de AAA | oredr ties A aa 
pP "——————— M 380, BOO ossa A A SWEET QU d sees 
ECSS EEEE a aa ER P MOMx ER UPPER Edu EP 420.000 AA A A PO 
IS e 896-000: AA A A A 
1883 AA Me o aus 1; 568, 000 AA O Beas apr o emee hes 
O — S 2: 240,000. AAA A ree he ERI t RRIMAE ea 
TRS ess. Le us acu A eA 2,492000 |. 55 eos A ratto ues desee uds 
IR cons opcm dta eee ee Medes Aaa. 1,800, 000 | $2, 574, 000 81.43: A vox ic 
A ee dese T E S E E E E 1,950,000 | 2,535, 000 1-30^ A Ps ned ae eee ee 
TARS aha is ed Soave owen eee tee ees DN BU PP cee. 2, 900,000 | 3, 335, 000 1.15: A re eee met 
O —— M HEN 3,572, 983 | 3,961,491 1.10 248 6,975 
A e edo dus uds 4,090,409 | 4,202,469 1.03 217 | 10,642 
|o DM "PP 4,759,781 | 5,087,596 1.07 268 9, 302 
A Zee Neste E LEM ea c odds 5,529,312 | 5,788, 898 1.05 271 10, 075 
jp UM Pr cR E E 9,136,935 | 5,096,792 . 99 237 11,294 
E C ooo rali qilant eir Pia M PE S LUCR 4,397,178 | 4,085,535 . 98 238 10, 859 
IRODGSL CIV qd A E P IR M e dE 5, 693.775 | 5,126,822 90 244 10, 346 
O eee i OPERA Qd RUN EE ene e di 5,748,697 | 5,174,135 90 248 9, 894 
VBS Fees E xo Nd aX A wE de owen cs 5,893,770 | 5,192,085 88 233 10, 597 
INOS O 43222 2200 a NEM EK DI dise 6,535,283 | 4,932,776 .75 20 10, 733 
1899 A ——— qr 7,593, 416 | 8,256, 462 1.09 238 13, 481 
A shinee VEO Me Idae nra Vd Es 8,394,275 | 9,793,785 1.17 257 13, 967 
ARKANSAS. 


Total product in 1900, 1,447,945 short tons; spot value, $1,653,618. 

Coal production in Arkansas in 1899 was seriously interfered with 
by labor troubles. There were during that year 11 mines, out of a 
total of 22, in which the men were on strike for periods ranging from 
thirty to one hundred and eighty days. The total number of men on 
strike at one time or another was 2,195, out of a total of 2,313 in the 
State. Asa result of these labor troubles the production of the State 
in 1899 exhibited a decrease of 361,925 tons, or over 30 per cent, as 
compared with 1898. Many of the miners that were on strike during 
1899 had not returned to work by the first of 1900, but their places 
had been supplied to a considerable extent by other labor. In addi- 
tion to this there was only one strike of any duration during 1900, 
and this was in the mines of the Western Anthracite Company, at 
Montana, Ark., where 17 men were idle for one hundred and twenty 
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days. These improved conditions are reflected in an increase of 
604,391 short tons, as compared with 1899, and of 242,466 tons, as 
compared with 1898, the year of largest previous production. The 
curtailed supply caused by the strike of 1899, as well as the generally 
improved industrial conditions, advanced the price of Arkansas coal 
from $1.03 in 1898 to $1.17 in 1899. The increased output in 1900, 
accompanied by an increase of 400,000 tons in the Indian Territory, 
caused a slight decline in the average price for Arkansas coal. The 
product, however, in 1900 had a value exceeding that of 1899 by 
$664,235 and of $414,840 over the value of the product in 1898. 

There were, during 1900, 20 undercutting machines reported as in 
use in the State. All of these were of the chain pattern, no pick 
machines being in use. The product obtained by machines in 1900 
amounted to 219,085 short tons, as compared with 146,899 tons mined 
by the use of 16 machines in 1899. 

In the following tables are presented the statistics of production i in 
1899 and 1900, by counties, with the distribution of the product for 
consumption: 


Coal product of Arkansas in 1899, by counties. 


Sold to 


Loaded | local | Used at e age |Average 
Count at mines | trade and [mines for) Total Total cm num- | number 
y. for ship- used steam |produet.| value. p ór berof | of em- 
ment. by em- {and heat. Uns days | ployees 
ployees. * | active 
Short Short Short Short 
Franklin ................ tona. tona tons tons 
Johnson................. 230, 276 1,385 7,835 | 239,496 | $290, 114 | $1.21 181 635 
Logan ........-0--...Ã...- 
Pope dins aretes 14, 050 2, 060 1, 600 17,700 51,000 | 2.90 | | 74 147 
Sebastian................ 567,040 861 12,457 | 580,358 | 636,269 | 1.10 153 1,531 
Small mines.............].......... 6,000 l.......... 6, 000 12:000 |...... |e.. M MR 
Total... e 811, 366 10, 296 21,892 | 843,554 | 989,383 | 1.17 156 2, 318 
Coal product in Arkansas in 1900, by counties. 
Sold to Aver.| AVer- 
Loaded local Used at Ave age | Average 
Count at mines trade and minesfor| Total Total rice | DUM- number 
y. for ship- used steam | product. value. |P berof | of em- 
ment. by em- jand heat. i days | ployees 
ployees. active 
A Se A O O EE 
Short Short Short Short 
tons tons tons tona. 
Johnson .............. 134, 372 914 4, 250 139,136 | $217,222 | $1.56 199 311 
Sebastian ............. 975, 753 1,555 22,171 999, 479 | 1,030, 740 | 1.03 221 1, 958 
Franklin, Logan, and | 
Pope............. e. 286, 549 2,881 | 13,90 | 303,330 | 393,656 | 1.30 222 531 
Small mines ..........]........... 6,000 |.......... 6, 000 197000] ua 2 A PA 


TOW) "— 1,396,674 10, 950 | 40,321 | 1, 447, 9415 | 1,653,618 | 1.14 219 2, 800 
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Since 1889 the distribution of the Arkansas coal product has been 
as follows: 


Distribution of the coal product of Arkansas from 1889 to 1900. 


Loaded local | Used at E "| age | Average 
Year at mines |tradeand|minesíor| Total Total rice | PUM- number 
: forship- | used steam | product. | value. | P ber of | of em- 
ment. by em- jand heat. ton days | ployees. 
ployees. active. 
Short Short Short Short 
tons. tons. tons. tons. 
ANNO: cd cee A see ase 268, 518 6, 820 4, 246 279,584 | $395,836 | 81.42 |........ 677 
A 374, 969 9, 240 15, 679 399, 888 514,595 | 1.29 214 938 
1891. eon nenei 518, 120 8, 909 15, 350 542, 379 647,560 | 1.19 214 1,317 
A eani saas 513, 908 7,450 14, 200 535, 558 666,230 | 1.24 199 |. 1,128 
o A E 549,504. 11,778 18, 481 574,768 778,347 | 1.34 151 1, 559 
1894... eo Im RE 488, 077 7,870 16, 679 512, 626 631,988 | 1.22 184 1, 498 
Iuris 576, 112 14, 935 7,275 598, 322 751,156 | 1.25 176 1, 218 
IBOD. A ened 647, 240 8, 640 19, 494 675, 374 795,577 | 1.12 168 1, 507 
Ica 827,518 11, 688 18, 084 856, 190 903, 993 | 1.06 156 1, 990 
pns Me 1,167, 103 13, 256 25,120 | 1,2065, 479 | 1,238,778 | 1.08 163 2, 555 
1899. A ee us 811, 366 10, 296 21,892 843, 554 989,383 | 1.17 156 2, 313 
1900.5. oeil cade’ 1, 396, 674 10, 950 40,321 | 1,447,945 | 1,653,618 | 1.14 219 2, 800 


According to the Tenth United States Census the coal product of 
Arkansas in 1880 was 14,778 short tons, valued at $33,535. No sta- 
tistics were obtained in 1881. With this exception the statistics of 
production since 1880 have been as follows: 


Annual production of coal in Arkansas since 1880. 


Average Average | Average 


number | number 
Year. Short tons.| Value. price of days | of em- 


per ton. | active, | ployees. 
VOB me eden ias 14, 778 $33,535: A ea ers sessi EE 
O hance eves E 57000 A E O seer DIA EE. 
pole ce 50,000 APA A TREE 
p pM cee te iioteoteeewthueeones vee eeeween cx 79, 000 A O oes ewe fees ants ae 
A E I00, QUO AP A A bess eneas 
Y A RA 125, 000 200, 000 AA nén 
Ii tb 129, 600 194, 400 LO A E 1 
1883 PC 276,871 415, 306 1400 A 978 
E 20 euros ace DARE SIE ERU RUIE MAC TES CAE Sa 279, 584 395, 836 142 Less 677 
).. Iq "—X——— P E E 399, 888 514, 595 1. 29 214 938 
1801: duce aa Se ene aede slate sut EE. pru 542,379 647, 560 1.19 214 1,317 
1899. s pewEPS mado due dad studie ag eeu 535, 558 666, 230 1.24 199 1,128 
IBU] A A ete e MM 574, 768 778, 847 1.34 151 1, 559 
IV CHER EU EET COE NN aewe 512, 626 631, 988 1.22 134 1, 498 
IB9D olo vere exa ers Rn URS Re un. 598, 322 751, 156 1.25 176 1,218 
1890 is Ra wie eles Ob eU ed Re uas Ded 675, 374 796,577 1.12 168 1,507 
IB 220i. cis OS 856, 190 903, 993 1. 06 156 1, 990 
A testo ere teat SERE 1,205, 479 | 1,238,778 1.08 168 2, 555 
pits A E E E A EEN ETT 843, 554 989, 383 1.17 156 2,313 
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The production of Arkansas, by counties, with increases in 1900 as 
compared with 1899, is shown in the following table: 


Coal product of Arkansas since 1895, by counties. 


County. 1895. 1896. | 1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. A 
Short Short Short Short Short Short Short 
Franklin over as tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tone. 
Johnson.........- essc senses 252,938 | 222,711 | 281,299 | 328,412 |a257,196 |a442,466 | 185,270 
POPE dr leu vx | ; 
Sebastian.............. sess ess. 339,384 | 446,663 | 568,891 | 871,067 | 580,858 | 999,479 | 419,121 
Small mines..................- 6, 000 6, 000 6, 000 6, 000 6, 000 6,000 |.......... 
TOt] O 598, 322 


675,374 856, 190 [1,205,479 843,554 |1, 447,945 | 604, 391 


a Includes also product of Logan County. 
CALIFORNIA. 


Total product in 1900, 171,708 short tons; spot value, $523,281. 

The principal production from California is from Alameda, Amador, 
and Contra Costa counties, nearly 97 per cent of the product of the 
State being from these three counties. The output for the State in 
1900 was, as in the preceding year, the largest in its history, amount- 
ing to 171,708 short tons, an increase of about 7 per cent over 1899, 
The production last year was, however, just double in amount and two 
and one-half times in value that of 1897. The average price per ton 
obtained in 1900 was $3.05, an increase from $2.67 in 1899 and the 
highest figure obtained since 1888. 

California does not offer many inducements for the exploiting of coal 
properties, all of the product up to the close of 1900 being lignite. 
During 1900, however, a company was incorporated to exploit what is 
claimed to be an important bed of bituminous coal located 16 miles 
northwest of Randsburg, in Kern County. The coal is found in what 
is known as the Mohave Desert and is said to be a good quality of 
bituminous coal. , The Mammoth Coal Company, of Los Angeles, has 
been incorporated to exploit the property. No coal was reported as 
mined on this property in 1900. While the production of coal in Cali- 
fornia for 1900 was the largest ever obtained, it is scarcely to be 
expected that this increase will continue. The inferior quality of the 
coal so far developed in the State, combined with the notable oil dis- 
coveries made in many parts of California, will tend to the substitution 
of oil for coal for manufacturing and other purposes. 

None of the coal produced in California was undercut by machines, 
and the conditions are not favorable for the introduction of mechanical 
mining. 
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The production during 1899 and 1900, with the distribution of the 


product for consumption, is shown in the following table: 


Coal product of California in 1899, by counties. 


Sold to Aver.| AVer- 
Loaúed local Used at A ag Average 
Count at mines ¡trade andimines for; Total Total aoe num- | number 
y. for ship- | used by | steam | product.| value. |P ber of | of em- 
ment. em- and heat. ton days | ployees 
ployees. active 
Short Short Short Short 
Alameda, Amador, and | £078. tons. tons. tons. 
Contra Costa ........... 147,641 137 4,432 | 152,210 | $406,771 | $2.67 292 345 
Kern, Orange, and River- 
Bld6. io eset vase eri ESRY 3, 400 5,105 1.2 s 8, 505 21,562 | 2.54 272 18 
Total... 2. 151,041 5, 242 4,432 | 160,715 | 428,333 | 2.67 291 363 
Coal product of California in 1900, by counties. 
Sold to Avai Aver- 
Loaded local Used at á age | Average 
Count at mines |tradeand|mines for Total -| Total co | pum- number 
y. ! for ship- | used by | steam ¡product.i value. P ber of | of em- 
ment. em- ¡and heat. ian days | ployees. 
ployees | active 
———— A A  _ -> “>= S 
| Short Short Short Short | 
Alameda, Amador, and tona. tona. tons. tons. . 
Contra Costa .......... 158, 508 50 6,650 . 165,208 | $505, 981 | $3. 06 812 360 
Orange and Riverside... 2, 000 4,500 |...... oe 6. 500 17,250 | 2.65 , 245 18 
Total .............. 160, 508 4,550 6, 650 | 171, 708 | 523,281 | 3.05, 309 | 378 
| 
Distribution of the coal product of California from 1889 to 1900. 
Sold to ! Aver-| AVET- 
Loaded local Used at * age | Average 
Year at mines | tradeand |mines for; Total Total rine num- | number 
. for ship- | used by | steam | product.| value. p berof | of em- 
ment. em- and heat. fori days | ployees 
ployees | active. 
Short Short Short Short 
; tons. tons. tons tons. 
OGD idas 111, 128 3, 146 7,546 | 121,820 | $288, 232 | $2.37 |........].......... 
ipo AA 103, 436 2,121 5,154 | 110,711 | 283,019 ¡ 2.56 301 364 
IM ror P REPEVE 86, 788 8, 424 8, 094 93,301 | 204,902 2. 20 22 256 
AA sauce 73, 269 9,679 2, 230 85,178 | 209,711 | 2.46 204 187 
A OS 64, 733 5, 336 2, 534 72,603 | 167,555 ! 2.31 208 158 
1604 A Gewawdecceeees 52, 736 8, 143 6, 368 67,247 | 155,620 | 2.31 232 125 
noo Ee 60, 440 12, 171 2, 842 75,453 | 176,778 | 2.33 262 190 
O c EH 69, 608 4, 537 4, 399 78, 544 166,123 | 2.12 297 157 
E: PA es Et ES 74, 762 6, 869 4, 861 85,992 | 201,286 |, 2.34 150 363 
ISDS RA 128, 568 15, 996 4,724 | 144,288 | 349,915 | 2.43 265 284 
jos FRE 151,041 5, 242 4,482 | 160,715 | 428,883 | 2.67 291 868 
AAA 160, 508 4, 550 6,650 | 171,708 | 523,231 | 3.05 309 378 
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Coal product of California since 1883. 


Average | Average 
number | number 
of days of em- 
active. | ployees. 


Average 
Year. Short tons.| Value. price 
per ton. 


A UR E ERE RO AA A RT TEES 
Tr O A RUE AARÓN ZEE 72 AS IN UA ION eRe 
o idee us pe tee cites tod os E E rd ana TAS outer A. RERUM 
T EEN aloe dae aRa 100,000 | $300,000 | $3.00 |.......... dE 
eee Bea eae 50,000 | 150,000 3.00 |.........- ROC NEN 
A UN 95,000 | 380,000 4.00 |.......... E ode 
O RIDE NUR 121,820 | — 288,232 BSE RENE AAN 
A A LM M NINE EC MUR 110,711 | — 283,019 2.56 301 364 
II A NET 93,301 | 204,902 2.20 222 256 
A A O 85,178 | 209,711 2. 46 204 187 
A AA 72,603 | 167,555 2. 31 208 158 
E AUR AMO E 67,247 | 155,620 2.31 232 125 
A 75,458 | 175,778 2.38 | 262 190 
| MAECEN 78,644 | — 166,123 2.12 297 157 
Tr RCM ANA PURA 85,992 | 201,236 2.34 150 963 
A A EORR 144,988 | — 349,915 2.43 265 984 
1800 MOMENTAN XS 160,715 | 428, 333 2.67 291 368 
A A 171,708 | 523,231 3. 05 309 378 
COLORADO. 


Total product in 1900, 5,244,364 short tons; spot value, $5,858,036. 

With an increased production of 468,140 short tons in 1900 over 
1899, Colorado attains a production exceeding 5,000,000 tons for the 
first time in the history of the State. This increase places Colorado at 
the head of the coal-producing States west of the Mississippi River, the 
position heretofore held by Iowa. It also advances Colorado from 
ninth to eighth in the rank of all the coal-producing States. The 
production of Colorado is closely followed by Iowa, with 5,237,642 
short tons. The increase in value of the product in 1900 over that of 
1899 was in exact proportion to that of the product, there being no 
change in the average price per ton. There was, however, an increase 
of nearly 50 per cent in the amount of coal mined by machines, of 
which the operators received the benefit in lieu of an advance in the 
selling price of the coal. 

The number of machines in use increased from 63 in 1899 to 90 
in 1900, and the machine-mined tonnage increased from 527,115 snort 
tons to 756,025 short tons. In 1898 the number of tons mined by 
machines in Colorado was only 225,646 short tons. The machines in 
use in 1900 consisted of 47 air-driven pick or punching machines, 37 
electrically driven chain machines, and 6 air-driven chain machines. 

No strikes of any importance were reported during the year, so 
that the industry may be said to have been in an entirely satisfactory 
condition. The total number of men employed shows an increase 
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from 7,166 in 1899 to 7,459 in 1900, and the average number of work- 
ing days increased from 246 to 264. 

The details of production by counties for the last two years, with 
the distribution of the product for consumption, are shown in the fol- 
lowing tables: 


Coal product of Colorado in 1899, by counties. 


| Sold to A 
local |Used at AGE Aver- dr 
Loaded | trade | mines Made age | ABC age 
Cuunis at mines! and for intó Total Total uo num- SEDI 
y for ship- used by| steam | coke, | product.| value. P er [ber of MEDU 
ment. | em- | and ion days US 
ploy- | heat. | ' lactive.| Ploy 
ees, | | b 
gud als, eis — e — n 
Short Short | Short Short Short | 
| tons. tons. tona. tona tona. 
Boulder ................. 515,709 | 7,116 | 17,650 ........ 540,475 | 8719, 8536. $1.33 190 862 
Dl 1,200 | 4,657 | 243 1........ 6,100 | 8,400 | 1.38 | 283 12 
El PASO. ..ooooccooccono: | 27,668 A ovas inde 27,668 ' 33,937 1.23| 131 93 
Fremont 2:221: 592, 582 8,174 | 19,853 !........ 620,009 | 981,722 | 1.58 236 1,258 
Garfield usar | 129, 725 1,989 | 2,640 ........ 134, 354 149, 447 , 1.11 158 275 
Gunnison...............- l 902,738 ^ 14,110 | 5,776 | 96,810 | 319,434 | 444,353 | 1.39 | 234 498 
Huerfíano................ 590, 845 | 4,185 | 37,547 1........ 632, 577 727,781 | 1.15 238 . 240 
Jefferson ................ AA EE lonann. 9,900 ' 19,075 1.93 259 18 
La Plata.............---- 112,672 , 3,770 58 | KT | 116,500 | 161,728 1.39 297. 160 
Las Animas ............. 1, 435, 931 , 21,523 , 20,079 ms 610 2,175, 143 1, 863, 876 .88 205 ' 2,408 
Rota en esde 300 SIE bisce ets ^ 2n, 172 1.44 | 8 | 11 
Weld anna 9,779 | 36, 384 1,410 ¡........ 47,573 69,032 | 1.45 239 110 
Arapahoe ............... 
TEPEN | TED 2,936 |... eeu eesesse 2,936 | — 4,295 n 167 11 
LAtinierp. 2 s ue 
I RPM S | 
Montezuma ............. 17,072 | DU ticus ces edes 17,572 26, 910 | 1.53 256 18 
Montrose ................ | | | 
PICK o cn RUD ! | 
45,120 ' 1,998 1,732 125,322 174, 172 pele QNT E 272 | 192 
Rio Blanco .............. | 
Total ..........-..- 3,681,341 118,153 06, 988 869, 742 |4,776, 224 P. 363, 667 | 1.12 Bol 216 | 7,166 
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Coal product of Colorado in 1900, by counties. 


pet Used Aver. | AVCr- 
Loaded | trade | êt Aver" age | BEC 
at mines! and mines | Made Total Total Y num.| PUM- 
County. for ship- used by| „0T | into |product.| value. ¡PMC | ber of | Per of 
ment. | em. >| Steam | coke. |P l l days | Sm- 
` | ploy- he e ton. lactive.| PlOy- 
ees. eat ees. 
Short | Short | Short | Short | Short | 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Boulder untada 529, 729 | 15,334 | 29,271 |........ 574, 334 | $773,876 $1.35 266 637 
Del ai 200 | 5,060 157 jocrisse 5,417 7,396 | 1.37 187 14 
El Paso a 76,934 | 16, 000 1,400 |........ 94, 334 109, 294 , 1.16 192 200 
Fremont................. 588, 951 2,152 | 28,310 |........ 619, 413 |1, 029, 237 | 1. 66 225 1, 097 
Garfield ................. 137, 982 1,661 1,516 1... 141,159 152, 603 i 1.08 246 177 
Gunnison................ 295, 654 | 2, 653 | 11, 494 |122, 754 432, 555 589, 592 | 1.36 289 479 
Huerfano................ 824,466 | 3,858 | 26,620 |........ 854, 944 | 912,110 1.07 | 287| 1,115 
La Plata. . secs cei eese 111,923 | 10, 657 ` 144 800 123, 524 177, 486 | 1. 44 207 220 
Las Animas.............. 1,320,373 | 19, 740 | 34,076 1749, 222 |2. 123, 411 |1, 808, 996 | .85| 283| 3,098 
PH Billa esie ERA 74, 500 731 | 2,997 | 97,714 175, 942 162, 474 ee 92 222 236 
A A AA EE eee 1,375 2,256 | 1.64 70 | 18 
Weld O 57,910 | 19,175 | 2,930 | PENES 80,015 | 103,489 | 1.29 | 199 | 133 
Arapahoe and Larimer..|.......... 5, 040 DEDE 5, 040 8,050 | 1. 60 206 18 
Jefferson and Rio Blanco 2,950 | 1,491 | 170 mesere 8,911 5,872 | 1.50 250 8 
Mesa, Montezuma, and 2 
Montrose, ............. 7,000 1,990 ........ MM 8, 990 15,305 | 1. 70 250 19 
TOLL 22229222» oa 4,027,872 feel 139, O85 (970, 490 |5, 244, 364 b, 858, 036 1.12 | 264 7,469 


Since 1889 the distribution of the coal product in Colorado has been 
as follows: 


Distribution of the coal product of Colorado from 1889 to 1900. 


| 


Sold to | Used at Aver. AVET- re 

Loaded local mines | Made “are | AEC E 

Vine at mines tradeand for into Total Total ae num- | ber of 

i for ship- | used by | steam coke product. value. |! A €! ber of am 

ment. em- and : toa] RSS E 

, ployees. | heat. active Mes 

Short Short Short Short Short 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 

1889 cados 2, 109, 335 91,248 | 88,537 308,061 | 2,597,181 ¡$3, 993,768 [$1.54 |........ 4, 901 
1890 AA 2, 636, 939 65,432 | 48,451 | 343,181 | 3,094,003 | 4,344,196 | 1.40 |........ 5, 827 
Mrs 2, 934, 332 70,000 | 50,000 | 458, 300 | 3,512,632 | 4,800,000 | 1.37 |........ 6, 000 
Ol id 2,938,980 | 126,748 | 55,721 | 389, 381 3,510,830 | 5,685,112 | 1.62 229 5, 747 
1 eii 3,345, 951 65,386 | 178,993 | 512,059 | 4,102,389 ; 5,104, 602 | 1.24 188 7, 202 
SOS reich ue ee uva 2, 181, 048 56, 688 | 112, 414 481,259 | 2, 831, 409 © 3,516,340 — 1.24 155 6, 507 
J89 senres ocete 2, 445, 578 49,088 99,055 489,261 | 3,082,982 | 3,675, 185 j 1.20 182 6,125 
jh. E 2, 424, 027 65,755 | 93,128 ! 529,490 | 3, 112, 400 | 3,606,642 | 1.16 172 6, 704 
1807. recte Se 2, 649, 042 76,699 | 93,782 , 542,180 | 3,361, 703 | 3, 947, 186 | 1.17 180 b, 852 
1899 PNE 3,132,676 | 130,305 | 117, R20 | 695,546 | 4,076,347 | 4,686,081 | 1.15 220 | 6, 440 
nU EN 3,681,341 | 118,153 | 106, 988 | 869,742 | 4,776,224 | 5,363,667 1.12 246 7,166 
1900... 2.5 tees 4,027,872 | 106,917 | 139, 085 | 970, 490 | 5,244,364 | 5,858,036 , 1.12 | 264 7,409 
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The production by counties for the last six years with the increases 
and decreases in 1900 as compared with 1899 has been as follows: 


Coal product of Colorado since 1895, by counties. 


County. 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. 1899, | 19003. o DECT ang, 
Short | Short Short Short Short | Short Short Short 
tons tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 

Boulder ....... neel 377,395 | 448,706 | 477,790 | 451,539 | 540,475 574, 334 33,859 ;|........... 
Fremont .......... 315,344 | 294,822 | 304,589 | 426,553 | 620,609 619, 413 |.......... 1,196 
Garfield ........... 274,271 | 165,797 | 182,884 | 222,480 | 184,354 141, 159 6,805 |. sos ke eque 
Gunnison.......... 239,182 | 260,596 | 297,417 | 323,321 | 319,434 | 432, 555 113,121 1... 3: 
Huerfano.......... 386,696 | 353, 338 57,894 1,075,881 | 632,577 | $854,944] 222,367 |........... 
Jefferson A A ecto eee cs 10, 445 12, 366 9, 900 3,000 |.......... ! 6, 900 
Las Animas ....... 1, 253, 149 |1, 261,555 |1, 427, 526 |1,211, 340 |2, 125, 143 | 2,123,411 |.......... | 1, 732 
La Plata........... 106, 099 104, 661 76,788 | 100,650 | 116,500 123, 524 7,024 jeetÍ 
Pitkin S usse its 168,413 | 171,111 195, 496 | 172,917 175, 942 3,029 sisas 
Weld .............. 27, 934 4, 300 8, 310 24, 085 47,573 80,015 32 442 A ien 
Other counties ....| 102,912 50, 212 36, 949 32, 636 56, 742 | a 116, 067 99,825 5.........-. 
Total ........ 3, 082, 982 |3, 112, 400 ^ 361,703 4,076,347 4,776,224 | 5, 244, 364 | b 468, 140 | ads 

| 1 

a Of this amount El Paso County produced 94,334 tons. b Net increase. 


The total production of the State since 1864, when mining first began, 
was as follows: 
Coal product of Colorado since 1864. 


Year. Short tons. Year. — Short tons. 
A A ewes 500 | 1883.......... RO TRE RT 1, 229, 593 
rupem 1:900 | A A 1, 130, 024 
1866 ...... FRED ate hate tes the ease A A O 1, 356, 062 
A O dM PS A A otra E Rec mra 1, 368, 338 
tema "ER A ar Lote cuc ie 1, 791, 735 
O A SO TR o rela cual ele 2, 185, 477 
Ola A ae 2 aciecbedieares a 2, 597, 181 
A ee ERU, AA cesene: 3,077,003 
O A 68,540 || TROD ass tae dote uates ba Deci cen aiuse 3, 512, 632 
(yo P NEC E EE 690-007 3890.5. ores eee c EL Dd eL Le CT 3,510, 830 
las ai NERIS 25.899 A 4,102, 289 
TRIO EN MT x 98,838 | 18043 no coL css esauka EE REX POrZadedu dg 2, 831, 409 
"T BRENT See oe 1172666" | A CE RA 3, 082, 982 
A SONS E A o Sue reU S eS TIPO 3, 112, 400 
rr P DN 90069001 18005 ccc ocu cctle. euosv tod cob ese 3, 361, 703 
"Lr A 322,782 ! 1898... z ls ccc eececccccccccccecccccees 4, 076, 347 
P A ORE T A II ! — 497,005 | 1899.........ccccecccccececcecccccceces 4, 776, 224 
A ties A cays waren 706,744 A eda pred edet 5, 244, 364 


SA O tied Ue Up RE es 1,061, 479 
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GEORGIA. 


Total product in 1900, 315,557 short tons; spot value, $370,022. 

As compared with 1899, the coal product of Georgia in 1900 exhib- 
ited an increase of 82,446 short tons, or a little over 35 per cent. In 
addition to this increase in production there was an advance in the 
average price per ton from $1 in 1899 to $1.17 in 1900, the total value 
showing an increase of $136,678, or 54 per cent. The number of men 
engaged in the mining of the product in 1900 was 597, who made an 
average of 278, as against 567 men for 302 days in 1899. A large per- 
centage of the miners engaged in the production of Georgia coal are 
State convicts employed under the lease system, and as their efficiency 
is apt to vary considerably from year to year, the labor statistics of 
Georgia are scarcely comparable to those of other States. No 
machines are employed in any of the mines, and on account of the 
convict employment strikes are of rare occurrence. 

The statistics of production during the last twelve years are shown 
in the following table: 


Coal product of Georgia since 1889. 


Sold to 
Loaded local 
at mines trade 


Aver- | Aver- 


| age age 
Made Total Total age i num- | num- 


Used at 
mines 


Apar for ship- 'and used for steam anto product. | value. price ' ber of | ber of 
ment. by em- ¡and heat.: coke. to days em- 
ployees. active. ¡ployees 
Short Short Short Short Short 
tons. tons. tone. tons. tons 
PERO: ee eee ose 46, 131 158 15,000 | 164,645 | 225,934 | $338,901 | $1.60 |........].....-.- 
A led duh o HI AAA eee sad 170,388 | 228,337 | 238,315 | 1.04 313 425 
TO Lisa 15, 000 1,000 5,000 | 150,000 | 171,000 | 256,500 | 1.50 312 850 
A Se vates 52, 614 250 3,756 | 158,878 | 215,498 | 212,761 .99 777 467 
Iris | 196, 227 .......... 4,869 | 171,644 | 372,740 | 365,972 . 98 342 736 
1894s 122220 does ^. 178,610 |.......... 8,97 166,523 | 354,111 | 299,290 . 85 304 729 
DES AA 135, 692 150 6,256 | 118,900 | 260,998 | 215,863 . 83 312 a 848 
1896. AX 120, 496 875 7,520 | 109,655 | 238,546 | 168,050 . 70 303 b713 
1897 A 120, 398 1,481 5, 500 68, 490 195, 869 140,466 | .72 304 c 469 
1 e 135, 926 890 5,650 | 101,721 | 244,187 | 198, 169 .81 298 d 504 
O seda 149, 954 440 6,150 76,567 | 233,111 | 233,344 | 1.00 302 e 567 
19005. c6 2h Peace 160, 889 1, 305 6,895 | 146,468 | 315,557 | 370,022 | 1.17 278 S597 
a Includes 500 State convicts. d All convict labor. 
b Includes 360 State convicts. e Includes 475 convicts. 


c Includes 300 State convicts. l J Includes 510 convicts. 
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The following table shows the total annual product since 1884: 


Coal product of Georyia since 1884. 


Year. Short tons. Year. Short tons. 
SE oki eS sd tate RR 150, 000 | IO EEEE NE EEE ESTS 372,740 
A AA 150,000 || 1894.................- NEE PEREO T 354,111 
L2 EEEO MADE Sn EN EA 223,000 cla | 260, 998 
AO 919715 1 A | — 238,546 
AA 180,000 | 1897... crece aera Sah hte tadas | 195, 869 
1889 ....... A ECCO erent TN oos doe IN 244, 187 
Te e da aL te 208.5392 VIS beret ln et oo TL Vesa duet 233, 111 
A CORPO EORR 171:000:1| A dete cn tise f ceat 315,557 
E c e O e 215, 498 

IDAHO. 


Spasmodic attempts have been made to mine coal in Idaho, but they 
have not met with success. A small amount, 10 tons, valued at $50, 
produced at Horseshoe Bend, Boise County, was mined in 1900 and 
sold to local trade. 


ILLINOIS. 


Total product in 1900, 25,767,981 short tons; spot value, $26,927,185. 

The year 1900 was the second in which the statistics of the coal pro- 
duction of Illinois have been collected directly by the Geological Sur- 
vey. Previous to 1899 the statistics for Illinois were taken from the 
reports of the bureau of labor statistics. The statistics as collected 
by the State bureau are complete and reliable, but in the State report 
‘the statistics are made to cover fiscal years ending June 30. As col- 
lected by the Geological Survey the statistics are for calendar years, 
and in order that better comparisons could be made with other States, 
and to have the statistics for Illinois uniform with the other features 
of the report, the returns for the last two years have been collected 
by the Survey. Usually the coal operators of Iuinois have responded 
cordially to the requests of this office. In the few instances where 
reports have not been received direct the figures have been taken for 
the fiscal year as reported to the State bureau. No attempt has been 
made to compile accurate returns from the numerous small local 
mines, and a total of 150,000 tons as produced by these mines in 1900 
has been based upon the figures obtained by the State bureau. 

The Survey’s compilation, with the estimates mentioned above, 
shows the total product in Illinois in 1900 to have been 25,767,981 short 
tons, as compared with a total of 25,153,929 tons as reported to the 
State bureau for the fiscal year ending June 30. The report of the Geo- 
logical Survey for the calendar year 1899 showed the production of Illi- 
nois to have been 24,439,019 short tons, as compared with 23,434,445 
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short tons given for the fiscal year in the State report. The semi- 
yearly increases as shown hy the two reports are corroborative of the 
annual increase as shown by each report and attest the correctness of 
both sets of statistics. 

Illinois continues to hold second place among the coal-producing 
States, having a total production of about 10 per cent more than that 
of West Virginia, which comes third. The Survey statistics for 1900 
show that the product in that year exceeded that of 1899 by 1,328,962 
short tons, or 5.4 per cent. The value of the product in lllinois, like 
that in nearly all of the other States; increased in much greater pro- 
portion, the gain being $6,182,632, or 30 per cent. The average price 
per ton advanced from 85 cents in 1899 to $1.04 in 1900. 

The number of men employed in the coal mines of Illinois in 1900 
was 39,101, as against 36,756 in 1899. The average number of days 
worked was 226 in 1900 against 228 days in 1899. 

The statistics relating to the machine-mined product have been 
taken from the State report. They show that in 1900 there were 430 
machines in use, a decrease from 440 in 1899. The machine-mined 
product decreased from 6,085,312 short tons in 1899 to 5,083,594 short 
tons in 1900. There was an increase of three in the number of mines 
in which machines were in use, but the statistics show that a number 
of those mines in which machines had been installed did not use them 
in 1900. . 

As in 1899, the coal-mining industry in Illinois during 1900 was 
comparatively free from labor troubles. The number of strikes 
reported to the Survey in 1900 was 34. The total number of men 
affected was 3,909, and the average number of days lost per man was 
34. This satisfactory condition was no doubt in large part due to the 
organization effected among the coal operators and known as the 
Illinois Coal Operators’ Association. This has for its object the settle- 
ment of labor disputes by a unique system of arbitration, which has 
worked most satisfactorily during the last two years. 

The statistics of production in Illinois, as reported to the Geological 
Survey in 1899 and 1900, are presented in the following tables: 


Coal product of Illinois in 1899, by counties. 


- COAL. 


Total 
product. 


Total 
value. 
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55, 924 
2, 015, 304 
129, 484 
185, 480 
42, 269 
186, 487 
150, 408 
1,727, 102 
1, 538, 049 
710, 487 
350, 782 
432, 948 
503, 474 
301, 424 
4, 506 


$57, 842 
3, 945 
1,671, 104 
9,170 

5, 490 
469, 183 
413, 216 
614, 739 
16, 289 
22, 800 

1, 426, 803 
900 

7, 862 
140, 431 
652, 939 
63, 010 
6,075 
2,751 
127, 932 
74,618 
1,991,741 
147, 986 
187,825 
56, 738 
245, 209 
169, 907 
1, 243, 388 
1, 057, 975 
475, 081 
378, 606 
362, 030 
570, 218 
186, 615 
6, 759 
708, 682 
487, 437 
808, 522 
69, 436 

1, 381, 534 
73,176 
1,790, 742 
17, 996 
27, 979 
118, 490 
34, 206 
88, 645 

1, 677, 004 


HEEEDB 


g 


——MÀ ef O | pene | — | ——— | RY 


Sold to 
County esi tor trade "mines 
' | shipment. | @pd used |forsteam 

ployees. 

Short Short Short 
tons. tons. tons. 

Bond 62.2252 vus 100, 955 AAA A 
BYOW AMA CORR 2,630 |.......... 
Bureau............ 1, 291, 007 60, 638 49, 263 
Calhoun ...........|..........-- 6,113 |..... "o 
OBSS E esee ees: 3,430 |.......... 
Christian .......... 047,218 49, 386 20, 423 
Clinton............ 532, 738 22, 819 21, 897 
Fulton ............ 586, 787 53, 745 11, 162 
Gallatin ........... 10, 728 5, 833 275 
Greene ............ | 1, 728 13,692 |.......... 
Grundy............ 1,182, 837 47, 658 26, 597 
Hamllton.......-..5..: ees suus 640 |.......... 
Hancock oe ho ced Seen 5,498 |.......... 
Henry 2.2 45, 972 45, 991 466 
Jackson ........... 694, 282 79, 584 94, 474 
Jefferson........... 61, 265 800 945 
JOPSCY E A 4,050 |.......... 
Johnson ........... 1, 030 2, 501 10 
Kankakee ......... 121, 164 3, 854 4, 244 
KIOX. clem isvedersirux 95, 820 104 
Lasalle ............ 1,736,624 | 234, 083 44, 597 
Livingston......... 67,890 54, 125 7, 469 
Logan ............. 147,654 37,176 650 
McDonough ....... 20, 059 22, 160 50 
McLean ........... | 165, 724 8, 087 12,676 
Macon............. | 77,346 73,058 |.......... 
Macoupin ........ 1, 629, 811 49, 806 47, 485 
Madison ........... 1, 432, 069 58, 765 47,215 
Marion ............ 653, 938 29, 695 26, 854 
Marshall........... 322, 627 17, 305 10, 800 
Menard............ 871, 256 29, 935 81,757 
Mercer............. 450, 120 36, 368 16, 986 
Montgomery....... 288, 374 9,120 3, 930 
MOIgADn 2 eis so sated st 4, 500 6 
ds A 671,781 | 111,204 9, 254 
ds PA 769, 095 31, 990 8,340 
Randolph ......... 387, 676 43, 366 5, 992 
Rock Island .......|............ 43, 177 828 
St. Clair............ 1,866,420 | 159,977 | 52,956 
Saline... reos 88, 243 7,100 393 
Sangamon ........- 2,133,926 | 115,940 39, 842 
Schuyler A A 15,874 |.......... 
Scott............... 18, 765 2, 962 500 
Bhelby AS 79, 057 20, 352 6,000 
Stark A 515 24, 876 540 
Tazewell .......... 80, 491 17,851 250 
Vermilion ......... 2,032,274 | 130,775 | 28,018 
Warren ............]............ 16, 892 100 
Washington ....... 28, 000 3, 960 400 
Will ............... 82, 868 6, 309 8, 598 
Williamson........ 990,952 | 43,487 | 37,928 
Woodford ......... 151,165 | 12,559 | 15,300 

Total ........ 21, 871, 930 | 1, 936, 515 


24, 489, 019 | 20,744, 568 
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Coal product of Illinois in 1900, by counties. 
e 10 | Used at Aor Aver- Aver- 
County. ponder imde P Total Total piire nuin um: 
shipment. pod ue eer product value per EM of ber of 
y ton ys em 
ployees. | heat. active. [ployees, 
Short Short Short Short 
tons. tona tona. tona 
Bond id odiis o enecUs dex 150,000 AAA re cate tos dpud 150,000 | $135,000 $0.90 
Bureau..................- 1,216,790 | 66,130 | 45,864 | 1,318, 784 | 1,898,190 | 1.44 
Calhoun «ele A 6,300 l...a... 6, 300 6,678 | 1.06 
Christian.................. 527, 301 63,288 | 31,594 622, 183 614, 764 .99 
Clinton A 490,468 | 11,871 | 29,118 | 531,457 | 493,362 | .93 
Fulton gence Souy des 578, 039 11,624 | 12,982 602, 645 742,242 | 1.23 
Gallet oeste A 5, 944 25 5, 969 5,875 | .98 
GTEEne. A A | 52207 aaa 5, 220 7,830 | 1.50 
Grundy ................--. 1, 245, 570 | 40,461 | 29,657 | 1,315,688 | 1,790,013 | 1.36 
Hancock.................. 1,255 IUS. epe ds 1,267 1,901 ¡ 1.50 
HEUTY AA 12,567 ' 58,352 1,127 72, 046 130,721 | 1.81 
Jackson............. eese. 889,202 , 50,480 | 46,316 | 985,988 997,507 | 1.01 
Jefferson .................. 48,648 le cs guess ctor Ea n 48, 648 44,229 | .91 
Johnson assi rr e 600 1,150 10 1,760 1,918 | 1.11 
Kankakee ............,... 99, 054 4, 828 5, 247 109, 129 109, 129 | 1.00 
KNOK EE E ETE 23, 890 38, 225 308 62, 123 93,530 | 1.50 
Lasalle.................... 1,772,534 | 165,768 | 84,160 | 2,022,462 | 2,521,623 | 1.25 
Livingston................ 178, 119 50, 760 7,993 236,872 , 305,669 | 1.29 
LORAIN 5 I4 4 X xe XR RR 102,651, 53,890 360 | 156,901 177,257 | 1.13 
McDonough ...........-.- 28, 806 987 500 30,293 | 45,495 | 1.50 
MGLe81. carr 131,855 | 63,543 | 11,906 | 207, 304 263, 235 | 1.27 
MACON aci 22, 925 35,100 |......... 98, 025 113, 729 | 1. 96 
Macoupin................. 1, 884,677 45,649 | 82,214 2,012,540 | 1,872,875 | .93 
Madison .................. 1, 376,152 75,925 | 58,317 | 1,510,394 | 1,151,956 | .77 
MATION is as 095, 945 | 172,663 | 37,251 805, 859 747,743 | .93 
Marshall.................. 363, 189 20,772 | 12,126 396, 087 506,673 | 1.28 
Menard caue ves uel 330, 947 43,332 | 22,798 | 397, 077 406,131 | 1.02 
MOTO ui ida 522, 841 27,864 | 13,542 564, 247 640, 207 | 1.13 
Montgomery .............. 270, 200 23,700 | 10,300 304, 200 282,560 | .93 
DM OTRAS icicle esas awa sve EOEEE 4,444 56 4, 500 6,750 | 1.50 
PLOT nit A 632, 322 70, 057 15, 560 717,939 802, 020 | 1.12 
PETTY A tcaiewsweeesouy 503, 308 43,915 | 13,868 561, 091 494, 246 . 88 
Randolph................. 443, 613 15, 440 7,494 ' 466,547 390,510 | .80 
Rock Island............... 12, 791 30, 805 482 44, 078 70, 681 | 1. 60 
St. Clarita 2,079,496 | 103,513 | 49,747 | 2,232,786 | 1,753, 862 .79 
SAI. Leve pede vanidoso 107, 676 6, 964 2,010 116, 650 87,019 | .75 
Sangamon ................ 2,501,853 | 168,451 | 68,098 | 2,738, 402 | 2,883,806 | 1.05 
Sehuyler.................. 3,744 1:245. iei 4,992 5,997 | 1.20 
SOON 21, 500 4,797 800 27, 097 37,080 | 1.37 
Shelby osse cra tx eas 80, 435 20, 450 8, 507 109, 392 124,712 | 1.14 
SUPE A O AET 14,691 500 15, 191 23,190 | 1.53 
Tazewell.................. 58, 560 32, 268 2, 018 92, 843 106, 715 | 1.15 
Vermilion ................ 1,968,735 | 133,284 | 37,455 | 2,139, 474 | 2,151,308 | 1.01 
WüITOéll.i ll e yis kw uus 1, 000 10, 919 100 12, 019 19,636 | 1.63 
Washington .............. 20,000 | 15,610 | 1,681 37, 291 36,635 | .98 
WWW 45, 113 7, 400 2,810 55, 323 94,646 | 1.71 
Williamson ............... 1, 444, 951 20,017 | 43,485 | 1,508,453 | 1,279,024 | .85 
Woodford ................. 166, 415 14, 743 10, 977 192, 135 300, 652 | 1.56 
Small mines ..............]........... 150,000 |......... 150, 000 | 150; A eese [un 
Total......... eene 22,955,737 |2,002, 884 , 809,360 25, 767, 981 fad 927,185 | 1.04 
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In the following table is shown the production of Illinois, by coun- 
ties during the last five years, with the increases and decreases in 1900 
as compared with 1899: 


Coal product of Illinois in 1896, 1897, 1898, 1899, and 1900, hy counties. 


Short 
tons. 


96, 314 
1, 940 
865, 892 
4, 893 
2, 900 
495, 616 
417,584 
563, 397 
16, 812 
8, 520 
796, 249 
4, 882 
5, 600 
159, 049 
911,194 
46, 060 
1, 680 
2, 030 
84, 632 
49, 819 
1, 165, 490 
122, 087 
177, 935 
77,696 
171,594 
300, 264 
1, 264, 926 
630, 769 
714,513 
286, 363 
314,160 
384, 345 
294, 667 
1,800 
610, 193 


274,072 
47, 490 

1, 600, 752 
100, 005 
1, 763, 863 
11, 149 
21,337 
68, 388 
21, 936 
84, 507 

1, 520, 699 
12,245 


County, 1896. 1897. 
Short Short 
tons. tons. 

Bond ........... 71,058 1%, 256 
AMAS teas ses 1, 760 
Bureau......... 1, 042, 304 1,145, aly 
Calhoun........ 6, 000 ss 
Cass ............ 8, 612 
Christian ....... 763,228, 837, T. 
Clinton......... 309, 504! 328, 184. 
Fulton ......... 516,349 469, 034 
Gallatin........ 26, 350 19, 945 
Greene ......... 8, 270 7, 200 
Grundy......... 1, 247, 394) 1,077,576 
Hamilton ...... 1, 000 760 
Hancock ....... 4, 497 4, 160 
Henry .......... 136,415: 119,497 
Jackson ........ 771, 98d 615, 212 
Jefferson ....... 10,100 21, 355 
Jersey da "y ip ies rs 
Johnson........ 1, 250 2,77 
Kankakee...... 72,395] 180, 683 
Knox .......... 39, 557 41, 7:3 
Lasalle ......... 1, 409, 085| 1, 508, 833 
Livingston ..... 218, 953 145, 206: 
Logan .......... 166, 0001 165,917 
McDonough... E 47,821 40, 532. 
McLean ........ | 156,891} 153,324 
Macon.......... | 188,207, 173,103 
Macoupin ...... ' 2,097,539; 1, 975, 981 
Madison........ ! 1,080,718! — 780,921 
Marion ......... 643, 626, 850 
Marshall ....... 389,429 339,820 
Menard ........ | MI, 365, 328, 920 
Mercer... | 450,071, 425, ay 
Montgomery ...| 171,099 251,249. 
Morgan......... (a) | OTe | 
Peoria .......... 457, 061 2504, 309 
eS esed 626, 507 689, 921 
Randolph ...... 202, 838] 150, 647 
Rock Island .... 34, 065 35, 651 
St. Clair ........ 1,671, 323| 1,718, 194 
Saline .......... 46,495 51,689 
Sangamon...... 1,587,812| 1,838, 453 
Schuyler ....... 7,915 7,841 
Scott incas 18, 410 25,125 
“Shelby ......... 35,297| 69,329 
Stark ........... 18, 085 19, 472 
Tazewell ....... 113,541 86, 669 
Vermilion ...... 1, 822, 344; 2, 000, 623 
Warren......... 12,696, 10,0% 


—MMÀ |———— | m — M —Ó— M 


Short 
tons. 


100, 955 


1, 400, 908 
6,113 

3, 430 
617,027 
577,454 
651, 694 
16, 836 
15, 420 
1,257, pus 
5, 498 

92, 429 
808, 340 
63,010 

4, 050 
EXS 
129,202, 
55, 94 

2, 015, 304, 
129, 484 
185, 480 
42, 269 
186, 487 
150, 103) 

1, 727, 102 
1,538, 049 
710, 487 
350, 732 
432, 48 
503, 474 
301, 424 
4,506 
792, 239 
809, 425 
437, 034 
44, 005 
2,079, 353 
95, 736! 

2, 289, 708 
15, 874 
22,2 a 
105, 409 
25, 430 
98, 092 

2, 191, 067 
16, 992 


1900. 


Short 
tons. 


150, 000 
1, 318, 784! 
6, 300 


622, 183 


62, 423 
2, 022, 462 
236, 872 
156, 901 
30, 293 
207, 304 
58, 025 
2,012, 540 
1,510, 394 
805, 859 
396, 087 
397, 077 
564, 247 
304, 200 
4, 500 
717, 939 
561, 091 
466, 547! 
44, m 
2,282,780 
116, 650 
2, 738, 402 
4,992 

27, 097 
109, 392 
15, 191 
92, 843 

2, 139, 474! 
12,019. 


Increase, Decrease, 


1908. 


Short 
tons. 


"292 


.... on. o.oa 


. ene. ono» 


"t 


"^ne 


"0^ 


c..e.e....... 


nn... . ...o 


a Jersey County includes product of Morgan County. 


Per | Per 

cent | cent, 
1990. jofin- of de- 
creuse, crease, 

Short 

tona 
dic ais 48.6 ....... 
2,630 ....... 100. 0 
82,121... 5.9 
DR | adl cu. 
3, 430 ....... | 100.0 
a OR ai gare 
45,997]. ...... 8.0 
49,049 ....... 7.5 
10,867 ....... 64.5 
10, 200 5. | 66.1 
oree Sadie | do limes 
610 ....... 100.0 
4,2915 24s 77.0 
20,383 ....... | 22.1 
exu Lcd 22/0 sess 
14,362 ....... 22.8 
4, 050) a 100. 0 
1,781|....... 50.3 
20, 133,....... 15.6 
—— H— 11:6 AM 
CET 0.4... ..... 
RE NE EM 
28,579 ....... 15.4 
11,976 A 28.3 
Pree ree | 11:2 AA 
92, 378,....... | 61.4 
REOR: iio 
DI DO 05555 1.8 
Suspe 13. 4l. ...... 
ETT 12.95. vs 
35,8711....... 8.3 
Rosi ae 12 A 
E 9.9....... 
sino 0.1 
14,300'....... 9.4 
218,334 Lect Mr 30.7 
tegrated Da 
—— T ...... 
Sinis p. 
a PA Ee | A 
Em 19.6]....... 
10,882|....... 68. 6 
as y (ie A 
AR 22. A 
10, 239]....... 40.2 
5,249,....... 5.4 
61,593/....... 2.4 
4, 973 PNE 29.3 
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Coal product of Illinois in 1896, 1897, 1898, 1899, and 1900, by counties—Continued. 
Per Per 

County. 1896. | 1897. | 1895. | 1899. | 1900, |iercase Decrcase.] cent | cent 
crease. crease. 

Short | Short | Short | Short | Short | Short | Short 

tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Washington ..../ 88,860) 25,715 43,808 32,360)  37,291| — 4,981.......... 15.2]....... 
Will ............ 86,950, 25,682 40,904 — 42,275| 55,828] — 18,048].......... 80. 9....... 
Williamson. .... 444,406, 069,480 915,108, 1,072, 367] 1,508, 458] 436, 086|.......... 40.7|....... 
Woodford ...... 162,790 148,829 145,840 179,024 192,135!  13,1M1|.......... 7.9l....... 
Small mines... ....... cs ecce eee ENSE 160,000, — 150,000. ......... sees] 
Total ..... 19, 786, 626,20, 072, 758/18, 599, 299 24, 439, 019/25, 767, 981 21,828, 962|.......... 01 MEA 


| 


a Net increase. 


25, 767, 981 21,828, 962 


The distribution of the product for consumption since 1889 is shown 
in the following table: 


Distribution of the coal product of Illinois from 1889 to 1900. 


Loaded 


Year. ee 
ment. 
Short 
tons. 
1889.......... 9, 884, 883 
1890.......... 12, 539, 754 
1891.......... 12, 787, 998 
1892.......... 14, 557, 655 
1893.......... 16, 260, 463 
1894.......... 13, 948, 910 
1895.......... 14, 456, 524 
1896. ......... 16, 128, 103 
1897.......... 16, 358, 221 
1898.......... 15,596, 888 
1899.......... 21,871,930 
1900. ......... 22, 955, 737 


Sold to 
local trade 
and used 

by em- 

ployees. 


1, 816, 702 
2, 130, 539 
2, 246, 705 
2, 624, 821 
2, 931, 846 
2, 590, 414 
2, 684, 607 
2, 995, 022 
3,041,712 
2, 149, 808 
1, 936, 515 
2, 002, 884 


Used at 
mines 


Total 
value. 


—M | ee | — ar | ——— | — | ee 


395, 787 
606, 497 
610, 000 
675, 000 
753, 955 
570, 452 
591, 133 
659, 601 
669, 012 
852, 603 


eeneneas 


"225^ 


12, 104, 272 
15, 292, 420 
15, 660, 698 
17, 862, 276 
19, 949, 564 
17, 113, 576 
17,735, 864 
19, 786, 626 
20, 072, 758 
18, 599, 299 
24, 439, 019 
25, 767, 981 


$11,755, 208 
14, 171, 230 
14, 237, 074 
16, 243, 645 
17, 827, 595 
16, 282, 111 
14, 239, 157 
15, 809, 736 
14, 472, 529 
14, 567, 598 
20, 744, 553 
26, 927, 185 


ver- - 
yid ps pus 
num- | num- 
voce ber of ber of 
ton. | active. | eba.” 
A PA 
.93 204 28,57 
.91 216 82, 951 
.91| 20| 34,585 
.89| 2291 35,390 
.89| 183] 38,477 
.80 182 88, 630 
.80 186 33, 054 
.72 185 83, 788 
. 78 175 35, 026 
.85 228 86, 756 
1.04 226 89, 101 


The following table showing the total amount of lump and other 
grades of coal is for the fiscal years 1882 to 1900 and is taken from the 


State report: 


Total number of mines, men, and tons of product, lump and other grades, since 1882. 


Fiscal year ending June 30— 


Whole 
number 
of mines. 


Whole 
number 
of men 


Total 
product in 


Total tons | Total tons 
of lump of other 
coal. grades. 


es | es o | CE 


11, 017, 069 
12, 128, 456 
12, 208, 075 
11, 834, 459 
11,175, 241 
12, 423, 066 
14, 328, 181 


9,115,653 | 1,901,506 
10,030,991 | 2,092,465 
10,101,005 | 2,107,070 

9,791,874 | 2,402, 585 

9,246,435 | 1,928,806 
10,278,890 | 2,144,176 
11,855,188 | 2,472,998 


COAL. 379 
Total number of mines, men, and tons of product, lump and other grades, etc.—Cont’d. 


Whole 


Whole | number ed Total tons | Total tons 

Fiscal year ending June 30— number | of men en (2, 000 of lump of other 

of mines. em- unds) coal. grades. 

ployed. | PO 

ISSO e TC RH 854 30,076 | 14,017,298 | 11,597,963 2, 419, 335 
1890 aie A ca ED Vet e LEE. 936 28,574 | 15,292, 420 | 12, 638, 364 2, 654, 056 
o GREEN TUE E 918 | 32,951 | 15,660,698 | 12,960,224 | 2,700,474 
A tust esse kata netic E E AaS 839 34,585 | 17, 862, 276 | 14, 730, 963 3,131,318 
joo CTS 788 35,390 | 19, 949, 564 | 16,112, 899 3, 836, 655 
ipo, — ———— ——— —— 836 38,477 | 17,113,576 | 13, 865, 284 3, 248, 292 
I8UD A ele i oea e aider oiiae deed 874 38,630 | 17,735,864 | 14,045, 962 3, 689, 902 
joo tH ————— HÀ 901 33,054 | 19, 786, 626 | 14, 210, 024 5, 576, 602 


853 33, 788 | 20,072,758 | 14,672, 241 5, 400, 517 
881 85,026 | la, 599,299 | 14, 208, 795 4, 390, 504 
o ———M— ———— — T 889 36, 991 | 23, 434, 445 | 17,427,598 6, 006, 847 
920 39, 384 | 25,153,929 | 13, 927, 899 | 11,226, 030 


INDIANA. 


Total product in 1900, 6,484,086 short tons; spot value, $6,687,137. 

The production of coal in Indiana has shown an uninterrupted 
increase since 1896, and each year since 1897 has been the year of maxi- 
mum coal production up to that time. As compared with 1899, the 
output of coal in 1900 shows an increase of 477,563 short tons, or 7.9 
per cent. As compared with 1896, there was an increase of over 
2,500,000 tons, or more than 60 per cent. A notable advance was shown 
in the value of the product for 1900, there being a gain of 15 cents, or 
about 12 per cent, in the average price per ton. This advance in price 
caused a gain in the total value of $1,402,119, or about 27 per cent, 
over that of 1899, and of over 100 per cent as compared with 1896. 
The number of men employed in the coal mines of Indiana in 1900 was 
11,720, who made an average of one hundred and ninety-nine working 
days, as compared with 9,712 men who made an average of two hundred 
and eighteen working days in 1899. "These figures show that there 
was an average of 2.18 tons mined per day per man in 1900, as against 
2.84 tons per day per man in 1899. This decrease in 1900 is probably 
due to the fact that there was practically no gain in the machine-mined 
tonnage in this State during 1900, this factor amounting to 1,713,125 
tons in 1899 and 1,774,045 tons in 1900, from which it appears that 
nearly all of the 477,563 tons of increased product in 1900 was pick- 
mined, reducing the daily tonnage for each employee. The number 
of mining machines in use in the State increased from 247 to 254. Of 
this total in 1900, 169 were of the pick or puncher type, 2 were air- 
driven electric machines, and 83 were chain machines operated by elec- 
tricity. 
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In the following tables are shown the details of production in 1899 
and 1900, by counties, and the distribution of the product for consump- 


tion: 
Coal product of Indiana in 1899, by counties. 
Sold to | Used at Aver-| Aver- | Aver- 
Loaded local mines Made e | age age 
County. at mines |trade and for into Total Total Dele num- | num- 
: for ship- | used by | steam coke. product.| value. per ber of | ber of 
ment. | employ-; and ton. days em- 
ees. heat. active. |ployees. 
Short Short Short Short Short 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Clay eioVeusREN DUE 1,204,788 | 11,968| 37,792 |........ 1, 263, 948 {$1,382,685 $1. 10 212| 2,485 
Daviessand Martin.| 194,214 68, 050 8,765 |........ 266,029 | 221,734 | .83 240 509 
Fountain ........... 56, 250 AO enue 55, 750 49,385 | .89 811 120 
Gibson ............. 49, 656 19, 962 5,812 |.......- 75, 420 66,010 | .87 182 83 
Greene ............. 660, 929 2,045 . 18,825 |........ 681,799 | 613,507 | .90 189 1,821 
KHOE... AR 29,113 18, 089 | 2,482 1. ez 49, 684 06,272 | 1.13 196 90 
P8fke...... v 607,872 23, 594 , 6,715 |........ 638,181 | 657,159 | 1.03 230 1,078 
POF bus 21, 400 7,000 800 |........ 28, 700 29,118 | 1.01 175 65 
PIO ta 180, 077 8, 187 4,606 | 3,719 | 191,589 | 157,898 | .82 152 496 
Spencer ............ 1, 000 12, 940 AA PA 13, 946 17,027 | 1.22 151 43 
Sullivan ............ 702,106 | 23,440 | 27,188 |........ 762,734 | 500,967 | .67| 288 748 
Vanderburg ........ 23,982 | 118,942 | 9,506 |........ 152,430 | 149,581 | .98 219 279 
Vermilion .......... 605, 076 |.......... 4,800 |........ 609,876 | 450,486 | .74 206 845 
MIRO Lars 984, 226 11,420: 34,063 |........ 1,029,699 | 764,644 | .74 267 1, 332 
Warrick ............ 145,920 | 20,041. 4,777 |........ 170,788 | 132,595 | .78 | 198 224 
Small mínes........|.........- 36, 000 A A 36, 000 A ee ees ne 
Total ......... 5,465,609 | 376,574 | 160,621 | 3,719 |6,006,523 |5,285,018 | .88 218 9,712 
Coal product of Indiana in 1900, by counties. 
Sold to | Used at Aver-| AVer- | Aver- 
Loaded local mines Made e | 28€ age 
County: at mines jtradeand! for into Total Total price| pum- | num- 
£ for ship- | used by | steam coke. | Product.| value. per ber of | ber of 
ment. | employ- and ton. days em- 
ees. heat. active. [ployees 
e e 
Short Short Short Short Short 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Clay AA 1, 122, 546 11, 462 31,294 |. S xe 1,165,302 $1,503,802 |$1. 29 192 2,780 
Daviess and Martin.| 252,825 19, 650 4,150 |........ 276,625 | 801,674 | 1.09 221 550 
Fountain ........... 43, 600 232 400 |........ 44,222 53,990 | 1.22 286 106 
Gibson ............. 48, 063 14,826 4,000 |........ 66, 889 62,223 | .93 187 125 
Greene .........:... 706, 892 10, 102 6,261 |........ 723,255 | 721,667 | 1.00 186 1, 306 
KNOX AAA 40, 654 17, 445 2,650 |........ 60, 749 | 66, 164 | 1.09 192 125 
Parke 4... ve 612, 258 20, 228 LITT 649,665 | 794,928 | 1.22 181 1, 447 
Perry ............... 4,984 | 18,843 250 ......-- 24,077 27,867 | 1.16 | 202 53 
Pike ne 234, 716 3, 650 4,462 | 2,605 | 245,433 | 293,908 | .91 161 606 
Spencer ............ 7 MEE E EUER DER 9,100 10,970| 120| 151 29 
Sullivan............ 892, 314 15,240 82,435 |........ 939,989 — 812,213 | .86 210 1,274 
Vanderburg ........ 44,734 | 133,379 14,419 |........ 192,532 216,928 | 1.13 225 361 
Vermilion .......... 646, 713 562 2:200 lors 649,525 559,691 | .86 209 994 
VIRO s desi SuSE 1, 081, 540 36, 597 33,506 |........ 1,151,643 1,057,181 | .92 217 1, 640 
Warrick ..... ac 215, 350 25, 899 7,815 |........ 249,064 238,636 | .96 204 326 
Small mines........'.......... AA eee aes 36,000 : 36,000 |......]........]-.-.---* 
Total ......... 5,947,462 | 372,948 | 161,071 | 2,606 |6, 484, 086 6, 687,137 | 1.03 199 | 11,720 


COAL. 
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The distribution of the total product for the years 1889 to 1900, 
together with the statistics of the labor employed, is presented in the 
following table: 


Sold to | Used at 


372, 948 | 161,071 | 


Distribution of the coal product of Indiana from 1889 to 1900. 


| Aver-| Aver- | Aver- 
local mines Made e | 38€ age 
trade and for into Total Total ce| num- | num- 
used by | steam coke. | Product. value. ¡P r | ber of | ber of 
employ-| and > pe | days | em- 
ees. heat. active. |ployees. 
A MEMOIRE A VIOLENCE ss as: e c CEU 
Short Short Short Short 
2,527,112 | 237,985 67,210 | 12,800 | 2,845,057 |$2, 887,852 [$1.02 |........ 6, 448 
3,086,737 | 225,167 34,703 | 9,130 | 3,305,737 | 3,259,233 | .91 220 5, 489 
2,689,780 | 211,854 63,152 | 8,688 | 2,973,474 | 3,070,918 | 1.03 190 5,879 
3,088,911 | 208, 220 42,621 | 5,422 | 3,845,174 | 3,620,582 | 1.08 226 6, 436 
3,461,830 | 252,879 69,797 | 7,845 | 3,791,851 | 4,055,372 | 1.07 201 7,644 
3, 085, 664 | 248, 398 67,545 | 22,814 | 8,423,921 | 3,295,034 | .96 149 8, 608 
3,488,876 | 392,423 | 104,695 | 9,898 | 3,995,892 | 3,642,623 ¡ .91 189 8, 580 
3, 471,470 | 311,911 | 113,442 | 8,956 | 3,905,779 | 8, 261, 787 84 168 8, 806 
8,639, 758 | 393,012 | 111,876 | 7,023 | 4,151,169 | 3,472,848 | .84 176 8, 886 
4,398,078 | 387,790 | 180,810 | 4,065 | 4,920,743 | 3,994,918 ¡ .81 199 8, 971 
5, 465, 609 | 376,574 | 160, 621 | 3,719 | 6,006,623 | 5,285,018 | .88 218 9,712 
5, 947, 462 2,605 | 6,484,086 | 6, 687,137 | 1.08 199 | 11,720 


The product, by counties, during the last six years is presented in 
the following table, with the increase or decrease in each county in 


1900: 
Coal product of Indiana since 1895, by counties. 
County. 1896. | 1896. | 1807. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900, | increase, Decrease, 
Short Short Short Short Short Short Short Short 

Clay LL eotodeRO VEO 1, 223, 186 |1, 232,435 | 925,727 | 928,607 |1,253,948 |1,165,302 |.......... 88, 646 
Davieas ............ 81,380 | 192,775 | 211,797 | 202,693 | a 266,029 | a276, 625 10,596 |........... 
Fountain ..........l.......... 106,650 | 137,250 | 139,200 55, 750 44,232 |.......... 11, 518 
Gibson............. 1, 940 24,775 41, 409 63, 006 75, 420 66, 889 |.......... 8, 531 
Greene............. 409,080 | 290,046 | 448,873 | 526,800 681,799 | 728,255 41, 456 |........... 
KNOX AA 26,443 | 30,500 | 36,752 | 56,532 | 49,684 | 60,749 | 11,066 |........... 
OWOD A A A AS E A A A yews ss ecu 
Parke:...:... us 479,609 | 339,677 | 434,007 | 551,187 | 688,181 649, 665 11, 484 |........... 
Perry .............. 18,960 | 26,227 | 28,712| 27,162| 28,700| 24,077 |.......... 4, 628 
Pike ............... 232,950 | 201,417 | 248,043 | 248,478 | 191,589 | 245,483 | 53,844 |..........- 
Spencer............ 10, 879 16, 708 4, 839 6, 633 13, 946 9,106 |.......... 4, 840 
Sullivan ........... 453,167 | 515,285 | 480,045 | 637,849 | 752,734 | 939,989 | 187,255 ........... 
Vanderburg........ 192,710 | 170,756 | 182,800 | 197,072 | 162,430 | 192,582 40,102 |........... 
Vermilion ......... 306,000 | 347,166 | 321,560 | 261,738 | 609,876 | 649,525 | 39,649 |........... 
Vigo ............... 402,335 | 237,647 | 442,681 | 884,109 |1,029,699 [1,151,643 | 121,944 |........... 
Warrick............ 121,268 | 188,721 | 176,324 | 145,919 | 170,738 | 249,064 | 78,326 |........... 
Small mines ....... 86, 000 86, 000 36, 000 86, 000 36, 000 86,000. |... ees [ont m m "o 

Total » ». .|8, 996, 892 |3, 905, 779 |4, 151, 169 |4, 920, 748 16, 006, 523 |6, 484, 086 |b 477,563 |........... 


aIneludes Martin County. 


b Net increase. 
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The total product of the State since 1873 has been as follows: 


Product of coal in Indiana from 1873 to 1900. 


Year. Quantity. Year. Quantity. 

Short tons. Short tons. 
A ee ARX ETE A AAA usaian anire asen 3,217,711 
NYL EEE NENI ISA E 812,000 1888 ta ott s debit ooo 3, 140, 979 
ruca der A esci 800,000 || 1889.........sseeeess en rmn 2, 845, 057 
AAN A 950,000 A A tse tial 3, 305. 737 
E AR RIA 1,000,000 || 1891............ seen enne 2,973, 474 
A Re QR 1,000,000. | 1892. ceecsecexs eee ee ovre nenne cer | 9,945,174 
AS70 ND E D 1,196,490 || 1899. de | 8.791, 851 
O 1,500,000 A oss e ee | 8,423,921 
MN EE A771 oge l Oba sepa E CIO rer eves 8,995, 892 
LC APR ERROR 1,976,470. E A | 3, 905, 779 
A E A 2 560; 000° | Tia 4,151,169 
Vo Y EET 290, 0005 | A808 A sttencuate nese: | 4, 920, 743 
A A E, 2,375,000 || 1890. o oc ped A | 6, 006, 523 
LBBB OL Lo nas he Ld PAL i daa ee 3,000,000 || 1900......... eer mnn nnn | — 6,484,086 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Total product in 1900, 1,922,298 short tons; spot value, $2,788,194. 

As compared with the preceding year the coal production of the 
Indian Territory in 1900 shows an increase of 384,871 short tons, or 
exactly 25 per cent, in amount, and of $588,339, or 26.7 per cent, in 
value. The large increase in tonnage was partly due to the fact that in 
1900 the industry was comparatively free from labor disturbances, 
which prevailed to a considerable extentin 1899. Repeated efforts have 
been made by the mine-workers’ unions to force the mine operators in 
the Indian Territory to recognize the union, and the strikes of 1899 
were precipitated by a renewal of this struggle. The places of the strik- 
ing miners were in many cases filled by imported labor, and the mines 
continued to operate during 1899, and to such effect that there was an 
increase of the production as compared with 1898 of 155,961 tons. 
This increase, however, was largely offset by a decreased production 
of 361,925 short tons in Arkansas, where the strikes due to the same 
cause were more effective. 

The statistics for 1900 show that there was a decrease in the number 
of mining machines in use, and also a falling off in the machine-mined 
tonnage. The number of machines in use decreased from 74 in 1899 to 
58 in 1900, and the product mined by machines declined from 276,180 
short tons to 239,424 short tons. Of the total number of machines in 
use, 26 were air-driven pick machines and 28 were electric chain 
machines. There were also 4 electric long-wall machines employed, 
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In the following table are shown the details of production in the 
Indian Territory during the last ten years: 


Distribution of the coal product of the Indian Territory since 1891. 


ld to 
Loaded local Used at 
at mines |trade and, mines for 
for ship- | used by | steam 
ment. em- jand heat 
ployees 
Short Short Short 
tons. tons. tons. 
1, 026, 932 9, 405 22, 163 
1, 156, 608 10, 840 18, 089 
1, 197, 468 9,234 | 21,663 
923, 581 4,632 | 30,878 
1,173, 399 3,070 21,935 
1,295,742 | 12,648 | 45,560 
1, 250, 066 9,068 | 47,501 
1, 310, 178 16, 632 34, 055 
1,444,063 | 12,280 54,222 
1, 796, 422 ri 54,137 


—————— m |——À | —————— | ——— | — M d SÉ A 


12, 781 
12, 696 
29,745 


1, 091, 032 
1, 192, 721 
1, 252, 110 

969, 606 
1,211,186 
1, 366, 646 
1, 336, 380 
1, 381, 466 
1,537, 427 


$1, 897, 087 
2, 043, 479 
2, 235, 209 
1, 541, 298 
1,737, 254 
1,918, 115 
1, 787, 358 
1, 827, 688 
2, 199, 785 
2, 788, 124 


_| Aver- | Aver- 
pá age age 
price num- | num- 

r | ber of | ber of 
" da em- 

* | active. |ployees. 

$1.74 222 2,891 
1.71 211 8, 257 
1. 79 171 8, 446 
1.59 157 8, 101 
1.43 164 3, 212 
1. 40 170 3, 549 
1.34 176 8, 168 
1.32 198 8, 216 
1. 48 212 4, 084 
1. 45 228 4, 525 


Since 1885 the annual production has been as follows: 


Product of coal in the Indian Territory from 1885 to 1900, inclusive. 


Average| Average 


Year. Quantity. | Value. Dco ree e number 
ton ys | of em- 
i active. | ployees 
Short tons 

A CE 500, 000 ix ee cce A O AA 
A cesta cameo ncakee cena 2 E 534,580 | $855,828 A oes loane 
A ues E 685,911 | 1,286,692 1:88 A POOE RE 
jo P ——P——À 761,986 | 1,432,072 5. MENU S 
Lo C ———————— TEE 752,882 | 1,323,807 1:26 1. ss 1, 862 
cada 869,229 | 1,579, 188 1. 82 238 2,571 
Lo MEO em 1,091,032 | 1,897,037 1.71 222 2,891 
| "PK" —— 1,192,721 | 2,043,479 1.71 | 211 3,257 
|. MEMO Pec 1,952,110 | 2,235,209 1.79 | 171 3, 446 
LEON — Á—À 969,606 | 1,541,293 1.59 157 3, 101 
A D 1,211,185 | 1,737, 254 1.48 164 3, 212 
ROG O saree ecu nese 1,366,646 | 1,918,115 1. 40 170 8, 549 
A A OO ' 1,336,380 | 1,787,358 1.34 176 3, 168 
E TROP 1,381,466 | 1,827,638 1. 32 198 3, 216 
Lo C" —Ó——— oA 1,537,427 | 2,199,785 1.43 212 4, 084 
1900. A eoe aea vert inse d vti tases coe 1,922,298 | 2,788,924 1.45 228 4,525 


A report on the geology of the eastern Choctaw coal field, by 
Messrs. Joseph A. Taff and George I. Adams, has recently been 
published in Part 11 of the Twenty-first Annual Report of the Survey. 


IOWA. 


Total product in 1900, 5,202,939 short tons; spot value, $7,155,341. 
Towa’s coal production in 1900 was almost exactly equal to that of 
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the preceding year, and to this failure to increase is due the displace- 
ment of the State as the leading coal producer west of the Mississippi 
River. Colorado, which up to the close of 1899 had been the second 
State in coal-producing mines west of the river, increased its produc- 
tion in 1900 by 468,140 short tons over 1899, and took first place in 
rank for this section of the country. 

The most important factor connected with the coal production in 
Iowa in 1900 was the large increase in value, a gain of $758,003 being 
presented. The average price per ton obtained in 1900 was $1.38, the 
highest noted within the last fifteen years. ¿Production decreased in 
nine of the important coal-producing counties and increased in eight. 
The principal losses were sustained in Mahaska, Jasper, and Keokuk 
counties. The largest increase was in Lucas County, where, on account 
of the opening of new mines, the product increased from 32,419 tons 
in 1899 to 227,221 tons in 1900, a gain of 600 per cent. The other 
important increases were in Appanoose, Monroe, and Polk counties. 
Strikes occurred during 1900 in 25 mines, the total number of men 
affected being 1,322, who lost an average of 47 days. The total time 
lost amounted to 62,333 working days. 

The statistics for 1900 show that there was one less machine operated 
in that year than in 1899, the total number decreasing from 41 to 40. 
There was a slight increase in the machine-mined tonnage, from 124,721 
short tons in 1899 to 132,757 tons in 1900. A large amount of the coal 
mined in Iowa is from thin veins, in which the long-wall machine is 
used to advantage, so that out of the total number of 40 machines 
operated in 1900 14 were of the long-wall pattern. Of the others, 17 
were pick machines and 9 were air-driven chain machines. 

The statistics of production, by counties, during the last two years, 
with distribution of the product for consumption, are shown in the 
following tables: 


Coal product of Iowa in 1899, by counties. 


Sold to , Aver. | AVer- | Aver- 
Londed'at local =| Used at ALE age age 
Count mines for trade and mines for Total Total sed num- | num- 
y. shipment used steam product. value, |P ber of © ber of 
P ‘| by em- jand heat. ton days | em- 
ployees. active. ployees, 
Short Short Short Short 
tons tons tons tons 
A — 12, 556 104 12, 660 $22,319 | $1.76 139 45 
Appanoose........... 605, 956 25, 239 5, 226 636. 421 876,623 | 1.38 198 2,12 
BOM Cocinas 261, 488 26, 097 2, 940 290, 525 468,787 | 1.€1 225 930 
Dallas. ccccccstendeeds 3, 210 6,811 783 10, 804 16,357 | 1.52 254 37 
Davis and Lee .......]............ EA 412 724 | 1.76 82 5 
Greene............... 8, 605 12. 993 970 17,568 28,136 | 1.60 200 65 
Jasper................ 173, 504 15, 738 2, 686 191, 928 221,655 | 1.15 264 286 
Keokuk.............. 273, 207 33, 432 8, 201 314, 900 362, 946 1.15 235 530 
Lueas................ 28, 566 2,742 | 1,111 32, 419 44,752 | 1.38 178 126 


Mahaska............. 1,211,320 44, 464 17,689 | 1,273,473 | 1,427,329 | 1.12 262: 2,258 
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Coal product of Iowa in 1899, by counties—Continued. 


Sold to 


County. | mines for "sd" | steam | product. | value. | Price | perot | beret 
by em- jand heat. days em- 
ployees. D. lactive ployees 

Short 
Marion............... 206, 474 20, 924 4, 270 231, 668 $253,606 | $1.10 225 526 
Monroe .............. 668, 906 8, 558 11,641 689, 004 725, 962 | 1.05 221 1,218 
Page Lis cor Rh 1, 320 2,680 1.5.5 5 wes 4, 000 9,000 | 2.25 152 26 
POlE Sein ei 560,194 | 177,604 11,910 749, 708 977,086 | 1.30 232 1,427 
o eos ce cx despues E ERE 7, 053 295 7, 348 12,8% | 1.75 262 34 
Ao A ERE 2, 200 4, 388 200 6, 788 15,364 | 2.26 201 29 
Taylor ste 9, 500 1, 450 16 10, 965 20,570 ¡ 1.88 159 56 
Van Buren........... 6, 805 2, 480 100 9, 385 14,077 | 1.50 253 19 
Wapello.............. 277,733 42, 362 4, 934 325, 029 371,514 | 1.14 269 586 
Warren ds 22, 260 12, 625 30 34,815 | ` 64,138 | 1.84 238 71 
Wayne............... 53, 319 8, 999 500 62, 818 88,548 | 1.41 205 229 
Webster.............. 110, 117 12, 894 1, 886 124, 841 200,010 | 1.60 213 351 
Small mines .........|............ 140, 000 |.......... 140, 000 175,000 llscincilas adds 
Total........... 4, 479,743 | 622,401 75,335 | 5,177,479 | 6,397,338 | 1.24 229 


Coal product of Iowa in 1900, by counties. 


Total Total num- | num- 


steam | product. value. | PTC® | ber of | ber of 
by em- jand heat. Er days em- 

ployees. active. |ployees. 

Short Short Short 
21,950 |.......... 21, 950 $41, 764 | $1.90 160 110 
18, 396 7,023 680,094 | 1,029,489 | 1.51 180 2, 419 
23, 596 5, 254 266, 542 451,056 | 1.69 218 791 
7,692 272 16,737 30,531 | 1.82 171 76 
1,398 |.......... 1,398 2,395 | 1.71 130 12 
13, 344 200 17, 044 31,699 | 1.86 188 70 
AE. ic cie 87, 024 10, 925 1, 999 99, 948 135, 462 | 1.35 242 217 
J efferson ............. 2, 250 1,325 75 3, 650 6,062 | 1.66 185 14 
Keokuk .............- 232,538 | 17,561 8, 834 258, 933 363,145 | 1.36 261 426 
Lucas T —— | 211, 461 7,720 8, 740 227, 921 300,840 | 1.32 246 388 
Mahaska............. 1,091,117 24, 049 26,851 | 1,142,017 | 1,408,655 | 1.23 251 2, 045 
Marion............... 158, 637 23,371 4, 438 186, 446 234,009 | 1.26 217 417 
Monroe .............. 710, 989 14, 757 29, 540 755, 286 859,720 | 1.14 254 1, 592 
Page and Story ...... 3, 500 | 4,994 |.......... 8, 494 22,725 | 2.68 154 28 
Polk 2222222: da 570,386 |, 241,915 15, 181 827, 482 1,250,430 | 1.51 242 1,661 
SCOLU A eee 12, 700 | 16, 946 200 29, 486 49,174 | 1.65 177 93 
Taylor .....-.. 15, 270 ' 1, 879 10 17,159 34,318 | 2.00 250 48 
Van Buren........... 8,676 3, 352 80 12, 108 17,880 | 1.48 242 24 
Wapello.............. 235,112 36, 593 4, 655 l 276, 360 359, 616 | 1.30 255 564 
Warren .............. 7,000 17,690 Y 24,724 34,695 | 1.40 197 69 
Wayne............... 84, 537 | 30, 265 | 338 65, 140 96,584 | 1.48 179 218 
Webster.............. 108,507 , 16,764 | 3, 399 123, 660 230,092 | 1.86 218 326 
small mines .........|]............ | 140,000 !'.......... 140, 000 170,000 Lac es x E 
Total........... 4, 389, 344 | 696,472 . 117,123 | 5,202,939 | 7,155,941 | 1.38 228 11. 608 


M kR 1900——25 
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The distribution of the product during the last twelve years has been 
as follows: 


Distribution of the coal product of Iowa from 1889 to 1900. 


Sold to Used at 


Aver- | Aver- 
Aver- 
Loaded at local mines | Made 


age age age 


O ct a a A a 
ment. by em- and SEES Lad days | em- 
ployees. | heat active. ployees. 
-——————— —Aá—— S EORR E ——— — ——— E t 

Short Short | Short | Short | Short 

tons tons tons tons tons 
1889. ......... 8,530,373 | 464,735 | 100,213 37 | 4,095,358 | $5,426,509 | $1.33 |........ 9, 247 
1890.......... 8,560,738 | 397,503 63,498 |........ 4,021,739 | 4,995,739 | 1.24 213 8, 130 
18901... sss 8,263,347 | 373,025 88, 966 157 | 3,825,495 | 4,867,999 | 1.27 224 8, 124 
1892... coss. 3,459,025 | 401,855 | 57,611 |........ 3,918,491 | 5,175,060 | 1.32 236 | 8,170 
1898.......... | 3,442,584 | 449,639 80,006 |........ 3,972,229 | 5,110,460 | 1.30 204 8, 863 
1804. rs : 3,390,751 | 511,683 64,819 |........ 3,967,253 | 4,997,939 | 1.26 170 9, 995 
1895.......... 3,630,867 : 460,820 | 64,387 |........ 4,156,074 | 4,982,102 | 1.20 189 | 10,066 
1896.......... $,367,819 | 494,443 91,766 |........ 3,954,028 | 4,628,022 | 1.17 178 9,672 
lA 4,023,944 | 516,427 71,494 |... s. 4,611,865 | 5,219,503 | 1.18 201 | 10,708 
1808 Losses 3,981,362 | 572,063 65,417 |........ 4,618,842 | 5,260,716 | 1.14 219 | 10,262 
1399 AAA 4,479,743 | 622,401 75,335 |........ 5,177,479 | 6,397,338 | 1.24 229 | 10,971 


* 1900.......... 4,412,580 | 707,875 | 117,187 |........ Dd! 7,155,341 | 1.38 228 | 11,608 


In the following table is shown the production by counties, with the 
increases and decreases in 1900 as compared with the preceding year: 


Coal product of Iowa since 1895, by counties. 


County. 1896. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900. Incresse, Decrease, 
Short - Short Short Short Short Short Short Short 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tone. tons. tons. 
Appanoose........- 588,438 | 544,678 | 670,143 | 608,165 | 636,421 | 680,094 | 43,673 |........... 
Boone.............. 268,422 | 316, 756 | 292,218 | 331,513 | 290,525 | 266,542 |.......... 23, 988 
Dallas.............. 6, 061 \ 9. 624 { 6, 853 7,907 10, 804 16, 737 5,983 ruca 
Greene............. 7,197 i 9, 245 12, 920 17, 568 17,044 |.......... 524 
Jasper.............. 155, 707 164,110 | 175,816 | 143,935 | 191,928 99, 948 |.......... 91, 980 
Keokuk............ 266,394 | 214,474 | 289,478 | 251,145 | 314,900 | 258,933 |.......... 95, 967 
Lücas 2:1: 2.5/2 A Dess vx venY stes wea s 6, 600 32,419 , 227,921 195,502 |......... ae 
Mahaska........... 1,016,623 }1, 047, 241 |1, 420,510 |1, 292, 787 |1, 273, 473 |1, 142,017 |.......... 131, 456 
Marion............. 193, 768 93,023 | 129,502 | 127,293 | 231,668 | 186,446 |.......... 45, 222 
Monroe ............ 559,982 | 433,520 | 497,831 | 584,578 | 689,004 | 755,286 66, 282 AA 
Polk AAA 485,360 | 546,051 489,136 | 635,606 | 749,708 | 827,482 TUIA PPP 
Taylor ............. 14, 062 8, 400 10, 726 6, 555 10, 965 17, 159 6,194 |........... 
Van Buren......... 9, 896 8, 396 5,760 6, 600 9, 385 12, 108 2) 120- isses Eva 
Wapello............ 261,510 | 227,077 | 229,470 | 249,624 | 325,029 | 276,360 |.......... 48, 669 
Warren ............ 6,116 12, 824 6,610 7,120 34,815 24, 724 |.......... 10, 091 
WAVNC. sc erar EE 46, 315 42, 732 56, 996 51,550 62, 818 65, 140 A uie ERA C 
Webster............ 123, 882 134, 704 168, 899 137, 518 124, 841 123,660 |.......... 1,181 
Other counties and 
small mines...... 146, 341 160, 418 153, 172 157, 366 171,208 | 205, 338 34,130 | .......... : 
Total......... 4,156,074 (3, 954,028 '4, 611,865 4,618,842 [5,177,479 5,202,939 | 225,460 |........... 


| 


a Net increase, 
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The first records of coal production in lowa were for the year 1860, 
when 48,263 tons were produced. The production for such years as 
records are obtainable since that time is shown in the following table: 


Product of coal in Iowa from 1860 to 1900, inclusive. 


o 
Average | Average 
Year. Quantity. | Value. price per PER pra 
: active. | ployees. 
Short tons | 
A II tegen 48,263 | $92,180. | $1.91 |.......... a 
I MUR PRETEREA ee G0: B74 A A EA o 
A UE A EIA: 99,320 O eee] eese ER 
A: 241 453 O A eoe oats ION 
A A A PBS BGT E O MOI veteres euis AS 
AA A MAR NCMO: 1,281,647 | 2,500,140 | — 2.08 [.......... ARCAM 
JEDE oe o LARES cee ead teen UK 1,461,166 ' 2,507,453 ¡E EA MEE: 
CES O A, O RPM 
[I CR DRM MCCC d:457: 040 A A ee 
ri atentas redes ea. 4970. G66. A, NA MS 
O NAE 4,012,575 A eene] ERAS 
LL. DENEN ha NG ars as piel ate oon 4,315,779 | 5,391,151 1.25 |.......... TENE 
Lr A ED | 4,473,828 | 5,991,735 E D MERE ee 
LL A AI 4,952,440 | 6,438,172 1590 DRE ERE 
C PERENNE RE CR ee 4,095,358 | 5,426,509 1.88 |... 9, 247 
LS NANI ELE 4,021,739 | 4,995, 739 1.24 213 8, 130 
25.) AE SON 3,825,495 , 4,807,999 1.27 224 8,124 
O DRE ne 3,918,491 | 5,175,060 1.79 236 8,170 
I. MAPA NOE REFIEREN 3,972,229 | 5,110,460 1.30 204 8, 863 
A E TEEN 3,967,253 | 4,997,939 1.26 170 9, 995 
NGO c e LS EA Mo E TA 4,156,074 | 4,982, 102 1.20 189 10, 066 
o A P EOE E PE TORO: 3, 954,028 | 4,628,022 | 1.17 178 9,572 
V A ÓN TE 4,611,865 | 2,219,503 1.13 201 10, 703 
IL SNO P cine. E AT S 4,618,812 | 5,260,716! LH 219 10, 256 
a are e el 5,177,479 | 6,397,838 1.24 229 10, 971 
ilu E AN! 5,202,939 | 7,165,341 1.38 228 11,608 
KANSAS. 


Total product in 1900, 4,467,870 short tons; spot value, $5,454,691. ` 

Kansas was one of the twenty-three States whose coal product in 
1900 exceeded, both in amount and in value, that of any previous year 
in its history. Prior to 1900 the output in any one year had not 
attained a total of 4,000,000 tons, while in 1900 it exceeded that amount 
by nearly half a million tons. Upon two previous occasions—in 1894 
and 1899—the value exceeded $4,000,000, while in 1900 the value of the 
product was over $5,450,000. As compared with 1899, the product of 
1900 shows an increase of 615,603 short tons, or 16 per cent. The 
value increased $976,579, or nearly 22 per cent. The production, both 
in amount and in value, has shown an increase each year since 1896. 
The State ranks third among the coal-producing States west of the 
Mississippi River, Colorado being first and lowa second in 1900. It 
ranks tenth among all the coal-producing States, having in 1900 a 
larger production than Maryland, whose output was materially 
decreased by labor difficulties. 
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There were only three mining machines operated in Kansas during 
1900, the same number as in 1899. There was, however, a slight 
increase in the machine-mined product, from 40,271 tons in 1899 to 
46,164 tons in 1900. All of these machines were the Morgan-Gardner 
chain-breast type. 

Of the 139 mines from which reports of production were received, 
strikes occurred in four, the total number of men affected being 157 
for an average of twenty-three days' time. 

The details of production in 1899 and 1900 by counties, with the 
distribution of the product for consumption, are shown in the follow- 
ing tables: 

Coal product of Kansas in 1899, by counties. 


Sal | osea 
oca sed at 
Loaded at trade imines for Total 


Aver- | Aver- 
Aver- 
are age age 


County. mines for |andused! steam | product. price berol ber of 
shipment. | by em. land heat. dn. | days | em- 
ployees. active. |ployees. 
Short Short Short Short 
tona tons. tons tons. 
Cherokee ............ 1,126,767 | 18,613 | 16,762 | 1,162,142 | $1,186,943 | $1.02 215 | 2,321 
Cloud es adiasaacss 583 4,000 |.......... 4, 583 11,267 | 2.46 153 29 
Crawford ............ 1, 903, 405 22, 166 25,933 | 1,951,504 | 2,085,136 | 1.07 253 3, 335 
Franklin............. 2, 225 11, 800 25 14, 050 .28,100 | 2.00 265 40 
Leavenworth ........ 247,270 58, 094 7,481 812, 845 | 540,073 | 1.73 245 988 
Linn NOS 11, 595 6,665 |.......... 17, 260 19,941 | 1.16 203 62 
OSBge LL Leere cereo 229, 212 82, 468 651 262, 331 464,839 | 1.77 159 1, 168 
Atchison, Chautau- 
qua, Coffey, Elk, 
and Lyon .......... 8, 000 8, 166 usa 6, 166 17,658 | 2.86 135 37 
Ellsworth, Lincoln, 
and Russell ........ 440 946 1... oss mes 1,386 4,155 | 3.00 95 20 
Small mines .........|............ 120,000 |.......... 120, 000 120, 0004 A A A 
Total........... 3,524,497 | 276,918 50,852 | 3,852,267 | 4,478,112 | 1.16 226 8, 000 
Coal product of Kansas in 1900, by counties. 
SUP | a a ak 
County. eee: trade and mines for, Total Total num num- 
shipment. used by | steam product. value. ber of ¡ ber of 
em- [and heat. days em- 
ployees active. ployees. 
Short | Short | Short Short 
tons. | tons tons. tons 
Cherokee ............ 1, 509, 846 19, 665 17,960 | 1,547,471 | $1,716,051 229 2, 968 
Cloud AA Rice e ede hos 6,085 |.......... 6, 035 15,117 149 33 
Crawford ............ 2, 241,127 41,790 24,213 | 2,307,130 | 2,704,781 251 3,657 
Franklin............. 1,731 2, 420 269 4, 420 10, 090 160 25 
Leavenworth ........ 179,290 | 60,822 | 10,117 250, 229 456, 437 200 822 
Linn. Bose 24, 060 2, 380 200 26, 640 36, 240 150 92 
Osage ................ 172, 828 24,021 139 196, 998 371,117 198 
Atchison, Coffey, and 
LYONS AA ceeds 5,984 |.......... 5,984 17,952 | 3.00 260 26 
Ellsworth, Labette, 
and Lincoln .......]............ 2,963 |.......... 2, 963 6,906 | 2.33 115 27 
Small mines .........]............ 120,000 |.......... 120, 000 190,000 lesccizalsnozans sais 
Total........... 4, 128, 892 | 286, 080 52,898 | 4,467,870 | 5,454,691 1.2 232 8, 459 
l 
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The distribution of the product for consumption, the total value, 
and the statistics of the labor employed for the last twelve years, have 
been as follows: 


Distribution of the coal product of Kansas from 1889 to 1900. 


cabe ‘ Tota num- | num- 
Year. mr and used value price ber of | ber of 
p : Du da em- 


Short 

tona. 
1889.......... 1, 891, 090 $3, 296, 888 | $1.48 |........ 5, 956 
1890.......... 2, 028, 100 E 2,259,922 | 2,947,517 | 1.30 210 | 4,523 
1891.......... 2,428,787 2,716,705 | 3,557,305 | 1.81 222 | 6,201 
1892.......... 2, 756, 812 5 3,007,276 | 3,956,595 | 1.32 208 | 6,559 
1893.......... 2, 364, 810 2,652,546 | 3,375,740 | 1.27 147 | 7,310 
1894.......... 3, 066, 398 3, 388, 251 | 4,178,998 | 1.23 164 | 7,339 
1895.......... 2, 587, 602 2,926,870 | 3,481,981 | 1.20 159 | 7,482 
1896.......... 2,562,779 : 2, 884,801 | 3,295,032 | 1.15 168 | 7,127 
1897.......... 2,745, 101 3,054,012 | 3,602,326 | 1.18 194 | 6,639 
1898.......... 3,079, 601 3,406,555 | 3,703,014 | 1.09 194 | 7,197 
1899.......... 3,524,497 | 276,918 8,852,967 | 4,478,112 | 1.16 226 | 8,000 
1900.......... 4,128,892 | 286,080 4,467,870 | 5,454,691 | 1.22 232 | 8,459 


The following table shows the production during the last five years, 
distributed by counties, with the increase or decrease in each county in 
1900. It will be observed that practically all of the increase in 1900 
was made in Cherokee and Crawford counties, the leading coal pro- 
ducing counties in the State: 


Coal product of Kansas in 1896, 1897, 1898, 1899, and 1900, by counties. 


County. 1897. | 1898, | 1899. | 1900, | ‘Crease, Decrease, 

Short Short Short Short Short Short 

tons tona tons. tona tons tons 
Atehison ......neasesesesecesooo 7,250 3, 000 3, 000 2,000 lisas 1,000 
Cherokee...................... 985, 132 11,004,921 [1,110,527 |1,162,142 |1, 547, 471 | 385,329 |.......... 
Crawford  eoeceuse sce ve EVeS 1,852,923 |1, 654, 493 |1, 951, 604 [2,307,130 | 355,626 |.......... 
Franklin adds 5, 140 6, 433 14, 050 4,420 |.......... 9, 630 
Leavenworth.................. 366,362 | 305,576 | 812,845 | 250,229 |.......... 62,616 
AAA EeE SEE Ide 27,432 20, 542 17,2060 26, 640 9) S80) c 
ORIEO. uec ER es cue ew 169,395 | 182,156 | 262,331 | 196,998 |.......... 65, 333 
Other countiesand small mines; 120,600 | 120,589 | 123,828 | 129,135 | 132, 982 8,847 |.......... 

TOA) cs oeucesevcesreecn2ves 2, 884, 801 


3, 054, 012 |3, 406, 555 13, 852, 267 |4, 467, 870 anes A 


a Net increase. 


There are no records of coal production in Kansas prior to 1880, in 
which year a total of 550,000 tons was reported. The increase in pro- 
duction since that time has been continued with remarkable regularity, 
there being but three years in which the output was less than in the 
preceding one. These years were all during the period of trade 
depression in 1898, 1895, and 1896. 
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Coal product of Kansas since 1880. 
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Average | 


Average} Average 


Year. Short tons.| Value. | price per nama DOE 

t active. |employed. 
n EN E A UNSER A EAEE A tusewtucse. 
A A RN 250,000. A A A lioe e ume 
(Lo SERENA css deso 730: OOO A A rue ces techs eae 
LC MM EE PETER 900: 000 | c ect es A O aue 
LC ERREUR MENOR IE 11002000" |. 5:2 Le A A seta nauis 
po Cr 1,212,057 | $1,485,002 | — $1.23 |..........]........--- 
E Ia ee E 1,400,000 | 1,680,000 A PEA 
AN EA 1,596,879 | 2,235, 631 ¡A A aee 
DC Sn cis tects lanes testis DT 1,850,000 | 2,775,000 150. O A 
1 A CRS Toe SEN Tee aoe ITE 2,221,043 | 8, 296, 888 3:48. A 5, 956 
A A 2,959,922 | 2,947,517 1.30 210 4,523 
[S NECS ; 2,716,705 | 8,557,305 1.81 222 6, 201 
s CR, 3,007,276 | 3,955,595 1.82 | 208 6, 559 
i NNI A A ` 2,652,546 | 3,375,740 1.27 | 147 7,810 
POON E EE E PET EEN ' 9,988,251 | 4,178,998 1.23 | 164 7,339 
[ MM EMI | 2,926,870 | 8,481,981 1.20 | 159 7, 482 
e EEA SEEE IE A R 2,884,801 | 3,295,032 1.15 168 7,127 
nT r ONAE TNAM HEURE 3,054,012 | 3,602,326 1.18 194 6, 639 
A O 3, 406,555 | 8,703,014 1.09 194 7,197 
p An 3,852,967 | 4,478,112 1.16 226 8,000 
A APEE Li EEEE E E E EE E 4,467,870 | 5, 454, 691 1.22 232 8, 459 

KENTUCKY. 


Total product in 1900, 5,328,964 short tons; spot value, $4,881,577. 

The coal-mining industry of Kentucky has exhibited remarkable 
strides during the last two years. Prior to 1899 the product of the 
State had not reached a total of 4,000,000 tons in any one year, 
whereas in that year it attained an aggregate of 4,607,255 tons, an 
increase over the year 1898 of 719,347 tons. This was followed in 
1900 by another increase, the production reaching a total of over 
5,300,000 tons and exceeding that of 1899 by 721,709 short tons. The 
value of the product in 1900 exceeded that of the preceding year by 
$1,263,355, and the average price advanced from 79 cents to 92 cents. 

Compared with its total production the development of the use of 
mining machines in Kentucky is exceptional, 44 per cent of the total 
product in 1900 having been won by the use of machines, as compared 
with 35 per cent won by machines in 1899. The total number of 
machines in use increased from 158 in 1898 to 189 in 1899, and to 239 
in 1900. The tonnage mined by machines was 1,366,676 tons in 1898, 
1,625,809 tons in 1899, and 2,339,944 tons in 1900. There were only 
five States having a larger number of machines in use in 1900, and 
only four whose machine-mined product exceeded that of Kentucky. 
Most of the machines employed are of the pick or puncher type, 163 
of the machines in use in 1900 being of this style, to 76 of the chain 
machines. Of the chain machines, 66 were operated by electricity and 


10 by air. 
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The extended use of mining machines in Kentucky is, 


doubtless, responsible for the largely increased production during the 
last two years. 

Strikes were reported in 29 of the 107 mines from which reports 
were received. The strikes usually lasted about thirty days, and the 
average number of days lost by the 2,946 men affected was 30.5. The 
smallest strike was one of seven days, and the longest, one of ninety 


days. 


The details of production during 1899 and 1900 are as follows: 


Coal product of Kentucky in 1899, by counties. 


Sold to | Used at Aver- | Aver- 


local mines e e 
Loaded at! trad Made | Tota Total on nu: 


e for 
eae and used) steam ento | product. | value, er ber of | ber of 
ployees. | heat. n. | active. ployeea. 
Short Short Short Short Short 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Bell ..........- 106, 051 6,154 2,276 | 38, 453 152,984 | $142,958 | $0. 98 275 304 
Boyd .........- 167, 046 1,279 3,114 |........ 171, 438 121, 969 71 248 240 
Butler......... 82, 466 2408 A PA 85,174 81, 067 88 167 186 
Carter ........- 181,617 1, 967 1,200 |........ 184, 784 158, 109 86 222 274 
Henderson .. 122, 817 13, 811 1,000 |........ 136, 628 97,514 71 216 210 
Hopkins. ...... 1,072,454 | 30,478 22,025 | 79,781 | 1,204, 688 794, 878 66 250 1, 606 
Johnson ....... 12, 265 199 |....... piel O 12, 464 25,098 | 2,01 251 90. 
¡$10 AA 227, 682 8, 400 4,600 |........ 235, 682 188, 043 80 223 364 
Laurel......... 840, 935 8, 094 750 cocoons: 349, 719 275,19 .76 217 698 
Muhlenberg... 405, 932 4,850 3,660 |........ 414, 382 299, 199 .72 208 750 
Ohl0..ic esse 491, 022 6, 491 8,400 |........ 5065, 913 839, 841 .67 212 880 
Pulaski........ 101, 214 765 1,500 |........ 103, 469 108, 147 | 1.00 237 219 
Union ......... 166, 278 12, 692 6,435 |........ 185, 405 172, 509 . 98 205 214 
Webeter ....... 104, 256 12,169 5,966 |........ 122, 891 82, 991 . 68 210 128 
Whitley ....... 514, 312 8, 685 2,820 |........ 525, 317 497, 764 . 95 211 1,119 
Daviess........ 
Hancock ...... 36, 935 5, M4 A rotes 42, 279 40, 200 . 95 179 98 
McLean ....... 
Breathitt ...... 
ión 56,418 | 14,225] 4,000 |........ 74,648 | 59,958 | .8o| 198 | 182 
Lawrence ..... 
q is sricoust 
Small mines ..|............ 150,000 A c: eee ee ees 150, 000 187,500 1.5. O te 
Total....| 4,189,199 | 282,736 67, 186 1118, 184 | 4,607,255 | 3,618, 222 .79 224 7,461 
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Coal product of Kentucky in 1900, hy counties, 


es P Used at Aver- Aver- | Aver- 
Load de a age | age 

County. ` aia trade &nd| mines fo Maur Total Total es num- | num- 

i by | steam product. | value. | P ber of | ber of 
shipment. | "em." land heat. CoKe- Per | days | em- 

ployees. | ' | active. ployees. 


———— ————————| ———— Fr M ——— e Á————— — 


tons tons tons tona. tons l 

Bell ........... 127, 394 7,780 4,700 | 84, 626 224,500 | $223,804 | $1.00 
Boyd .......... 164, 858 1,877 4,196 |........ 170, 931 119, 996 
Butler ......... 24,159 | 8,818 (ee 32, 482 32, 208 
Carter ......... 247, 079 637 1,040 |........ 248, 756 247,741 
Henderson .... 112, 679 21, 676 1,420 IEA 135, 775 121, 344 
Hopkina....... 1,248,347 | 24,442 | 26,264 | 77,773 | 1,371,826 | 1,078,757 
Johnson...... x 18,548 ' NA tos ses ke 19, 164 80, 239 
Knox.......... 294, 587 4, 600 4,782 ii . 808,969 279, 445 
Laurel......... 844, 849 2, 497 4, M0 |........ | 851, 786 834,677 
Lawrence ..... 39, 705 663 5,948 |........ 46, 316 89, 317 
McLean ....... 19, 719 485 250 | uses ss 20, 454 15, 650 
Muhlenberg... 386, 510 5, 569 7,870 |........ 399, 944 327, 688 
Ohio........... 536, 348 6, 124 10,198 |........ 552, 665 463, 226 
Pulaski........ 90, 381 1, 235 1, 844 |........ 92, 960 106, 243 
Rockcastle .... A O loiso vea 8, 000 10, 000 
Union ......... 230, 411 23, 099 9,761 | 4,862 268, 133 279, 720 
Webster ....... "100, 038 6, 917 8,610 |........ 110, 565 87, 106 
Whitley ....... 649, 969 18, 660 4,440 |........ 673, 069 773, 538 
Breathitt and 

¡e AA 32, 258 358 800 |...... ds 33, 416 41, 166 
Christian, Da- 

vies, and 

Hancock .... 112, 728 980 550 |........ 114, 253 83, 214 
Small mines...|............ 150,000 |......ooooloooooo.. 150, 000 187, 600 


Total....| 4,783,062 | 286,618 92, 123 ¡167,261 | 5,328, 964 | 4, 881, 577 ig 227 9, 680 


The distribution of the product for consumption since 1889 is shown 
in the following table: 


Distribution of the coal product of Kentucky from 1889 to 1900. 


Sold to 


: Aver- 
local Used at 
Loaded at Made 
trade j|mines for Total Total age 
Year mines for into price 
and used| steam product. value. 
shipment. by em- land heat. coke. a 


ployees. 


1889........ 2,111,010 | 246, 306 23, 981 18,458 | 2,399, 755 


Short Short | Short | Short Short 

$2, 374,839 | $0.98 

1890........ 2,357,989 | 291,066 | 29,568 | 22,273 2,701,496 | 2,472,119 | .92 
1891........ 2,559, 263 | 285,281 | 21,863 | 50,162 | 2,916,069 | 2,715,600 | .98 
1892........ 2,620,556 | 327,985 | 33,856 | 42,916 | 3,025,313 | 2,771,288 | .92 
1893........ 2,618,645 | 281,115 | 30,969 | 81,450 | 3,007,179 | 2,613,569 | .86 
1894........ 2,734,847 | 281,235; 47,944 | 47,766 | 3,111,192 | 2,749,932 | .88 
1895........ 8,012,610 | 254,028 | 60,204 | 40,888 | 3,357,770 — 2,890,247 | .86 
1896........ 2,980,355 | 251,897 | 55,447 | 45,779 | 3,833,478 | 2,084,806 | .78 
1897........ 3,088,132 | 404,099 | 55,093 | 54,833 | 3,602,097 | 2,828,329 | .79 
1898........ 3,537, 429 | 253,629 | 55,206 | 41,644 | 3,887,908 | 3,084,551 | .79 
1899........ 4,189,199 | 282,736 | 67,136 | 118,184 | 4,607,255 | 3,618,222 | .79 
.92 


1900........ 4,783,062 | 286,518 | 92,123 | 167,261 5,308,964 | 4, 881,577 
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The total production by counties for the last five years, and the 
increases and decreases in 1900 as compared with the preceding vear. 
are shown in the following table: 


Coaleproduct of Kentucky since 1896, by counties. 


: County. 1896. 1897. 1898. 1899. | jog. .,| e Decrease, 
Short Short Short Short Short Short Short 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tona. tons. tons. 

E vut: 89,534 | 103,261 | 85,544 | 152,934, 224,500 | 71,566 |.......... 
By cou oasis. ds d 121,022 | 192,538 | 208,762 al 170,931 |.......... 607 
Breathitt ...............ssess. 2,406 | 10,053 | 18,440 | 15,700! 16,416 MO lona 
Bütler edo ote pautas lus 28.444 | 21,847 | 34,114 | 35,174; 32,482 |.......... 2, 692 
Carter ......ccccccccececeeeeees 136,066 | 124,346 | 63,745 | 184,784 | 248,756 | 63,972 |.......... 
Christian ............ esses esse 13,124 | 13,000 | 66,496 |.......... 93,931 ! 93,931 |.......... 
o A ee LEA 3,232 3,200 | 17,141 2,464 | 13,272 | 10,808 |.......... 
Greenupusssiceerce e as c00... 854 852 2, 500 NAAA REUS 4, 225 
Hancock 2.2 ES 17,842 17,702 9, 450 10,020 |. 7,060 |.......... 2, 970 
Henderson .............--. ces. 119,540 | 107,187 | 86,396 | 136,628 | 135,775 |.......... 853 
Hopkins...............e censes 777,182 | 976,412 | 974,959 11,204,683 11,371,826 | 167,143 |.......... 
Johnson .......... eere 6, 762 9,541 | 12,216 | 12,464 | 19,164 6,700 |.......... 
o c eee i aE ` 217,040 | 158,445 | 281,075 | 235,682 | 303,969 | 68,287 |.......... 
A ocv deese rina DUE 288,494 | 36:,307 | 288,478 | 349,719 | 351,786 2:062^| 3d eremi 
Lawrence ............ssee eres 47,474 | 48,061, 59,600 | 49,418 | 46,8316 .......... 3, 102 
P NORRIS RENE 9,847 | 35,711| 25,796 5,300: 17,00 | 11,700 |.......... 
McLean ..........- enne ener ee- | 24,076| 33,360 | 21.72b| 29,795 | 20,454 |........-- 9,341 
Muhlenberg .................-- 256,268 | 270,760 | 317,392 | 414,332 | 399,944 |.......... 14, 388 
YN NEN 368,094 | 466,295 | 440,011 | 505,913 | 552,665 | 46,752 |.......... 
Pulaski .............. ceeeeeeee- 72,537 | 47,847 | 86,770 | 103,469 | 92,960 |.......... 10, 509 
Rockcastle c.ccccccsseviéseeiaus ER ow res 12,008. lesa 9 eee ios 8, 000 8,000 luar 
Unless esu aleta 104,122 | 126,896 | 193,665 | 185,405 | 268,133 | 82,728 |.......... 
Webster .........- eee eene nee. 50,538 | 65,982 | 55,850 | 122,391 | 110,565 ..........- 11,826 
Whitley ................-essse- 428,980 | 241,891 | 387,284 | 525.317 | 673,069 | 147,752 |........-- 
Small mines...... piod E Mr ee 150, 000 2 150,000 | 150,000 | 150,000 |..........]...--...-- 
aA a BOSES 3, 333, 478 |3, 602, 097 2887, 908 4,607,255 


5,928,964 |a721,709 |....... i: 


a Net increase. 


Kentucky is the only State of the Union whose product is obtained 
from any two of the great fields. The coal-producing counties in the 
eastern portion of the State obtain their product from the Coal Meas- 
ures of the Appalachian system. The western portion of the State is 
underlain by the Coal Measures of the central field, the southern 
extremity of which is found in this State. The western part of the 
State produces the larger amount of coal. In 1900 the output from 
the western district amounted to 3,006,097 short tons, exclusive of the 
product of the small country banks, as against 2,646,805 short tons in 
1899 and 2,217,198 short tons in 1898. The eastern district produced 
2,172,864 short tons in 1900, as compared with 1,810,450 short tons in 

v00, and 1,520,710 short tons in 1898. Thus it will be seen that 
nearly 60 per cent of the entire product is obtained from the western 
counties. 
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The production from the two fields in Kentucky during the last four 
years has been as follows: 


Coal product of the eastern district of Kentucky in 1897, 1898, 1899, and 1900, exclusive of 


small mines. 

County. 1897. 1898. 1899. jen. > [Mecca | DETERS: 

Short tons. | Short tons.| Short tons. | Short tons. | Short tons. | Short tons. 
Bela sia 103, 261 85, 544 152, 934 224, 500 71,966. lios 
BONO uoo ese ITEUE SQUE 192, 538 208, 762 171, 438 170,931 as 507 
Breathitt.................... 10, 053 18, 440 15, 700 16, 416 WIG AA 
Carter ii 124, 346 63, 745 184, 784 248, 756 63,972 AA 
Greenüp.-....- 0 44:1 ees 852 2, 500 CEA ee ree ae 4,225 
Johnson pic 9, 541 12, 216 12, 464 19, 164 6,700 AA 
A PA ee PELIS 158, 445 281,575 235, 682 303, 969 68.9897 [iio 
Laürel..2 wn er ERES 364, 307 288, 478 349, 719 351, 786 2:061 | \scsste aden 
Lawrence ................... 48, 061 59, 600 49, 418 46,316 |............ 3, 102 
Leida lc 35, 711 25, 796 5, 300 17,000 11,700 assi 
Pülüski...... 4 re 47,847 86, 770 103, 469 92,960 |............ 10, 509 
Rockcastle .................. AA hasna 8, 000 8,000 |............ 
Whitley ......... c cessus 241,891 387, 284 525, 317 673, 069 147,752 lia 
q AA 1,349,456 | 1,520,710 | 1,810,450 | 2,172,867 | a362,417 |...........- 


a Net increase. 


Coal product of the western district of Kentucky in 1897, 1898, 1899, and 1900, exclusive of 


small mines. 


County. 1897. 1898. 1899. A e er os 
Short tons. | Short tons. | Short tons. | Short tons. | Short tons. | Short tons. 

Butler o 21, 847 34,114 35, 174 32,482 licesariiatós 2, 692 
Christian ...............-.--. 13,000 66,496 |.........--- 93, 931 93,931 |............ 
Daviess.......... sese 3, 200 17,141 2, 464 13,272 10,808 |.........-.- 
Hancock ........-2.eceee-0e- 17, 702 9, 450 10, 020 3:060: PA 2,970 
Henderson ............ ..... 107,187 86,395 136, 623 135,775 |......... 0- 853 
Hopkins..............0e0ee- 976,412 | 974,959 | 1,204,683 | 1,371,826 | 167,143 |............ 
Mean Dicta ios endi 33, 360 21,725 29,795 20,454 Lc... 9,341 
Muhlenberg ................. 270,760 | 317,392} 414,332 | 399,944 |............ 14, 388 
A een 466,245 | 440,011 | 505,913 | 552,665 46,752 |......2-.0- 
o O: 126,896 | 193,665 | 185,405 | 268,133 82,728 |...........- 
Webster ......... eene enne 65, 982 55,850 | — 122,891 | 110,565 |............ 11,826 

Total .......-.- ee eene. 2,102,641 | 2,217,198 | 2,646,805 | 3,006,097 | a 359,292 |............ 


a Net increase. 
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The first coal production in Kentucky was reported in 1873, with a 
total of 300,000 short tons. The development of the industry since 
that year is shown in the following table: 


Annual coal product of Kentucky since 1878. 


Year. Short tons. Year. ‘| Short tons. 
A E e E aE 300,000 AI a da 1, 933, 185 
A een eee eke 360,000 |! A sdeeed 1 2,570,000 
187S PN EE PTS 500,000 || 1880... occ Seana aie eda ERES 2, 399, 755 
ny c 650,000 || 180055 cessa dba 2, 701, 496 
IBI ots eee E hee eee a ea se 850,000 || AL TD 2, 916, 069 
Ba ae 900,000 || 1892 ir ad 3, 025, 313 
irs rn 1,000,000 || Ton c 3, 007, 179 
1680 pP EE 1,000,000 (TIO cuide 8, 111,192 
DSS) 2 isoeceltics ee due eR arse 1,100,000 |; 1895... ee ue ds US 8,357,770 
1882 Lis ets eta d tuo erae 1,800,000 || 18960... 5i svcd e a ORIS E TERRE 8, 333, 478 
1883 O hoe E E rid rra E n 1,650,000 || 180]... o spain nes 8, 602, 097 
A eee sen seh eles S A 1000000111808 a ssh 3,887, 908 
Id a RIS Ee boratacis 1,600,000 1| 1899... ir dit 4, 607, 255 
p. PCR m 1; 550,000. 1| 1900... aoo ae d ert wav ms rame 5, 328, 964 

MARYLAND. 


The total product in 1900, 4,024,688 short tons; spot value, 
$3,927,381. 

The anthracite region of Pennsylvania and the Cumberland region 
of Maryland were the ones most seriously affected by labor disturb- 
ances during 1900. Comparatively speaking, Maryland suffered in 
this respect more than the anthracite district in Pennsylvania, the pro- 
duction in Maryland showing a decrease in output for the year of 
782,708 tons, or over 16 per cent, while the decrease in the anthracite 
region was not quite 6 per cent. It would appear, however, that the 
operators had no particular reason to complain because of their loss in 
tonnage, for, in spite of the decrease of over three-fourths of a million 
tons, the value of the product exceeded that of the preceding year by 
$260,325 and reached a total of $3,927,381. The average price per 
ton advanced from 76 to 98 cents, the latter being the highest figure 
reported at any time since the statistics of values have been collected. 
The statistics of labor employed in the Maryland coal mines show that 
there were during 1900 a total of 5,319 men at work, whereas the 
average time made was 203 days, as against 4,624 men for an average 
of 275 days in 1899. There were 22 mines in which strikes occurred, 
and in one of these the disaffection lasted but 13 days. The other 
strikes lasted from 90 to 200 days. Altogether 4,787 of the 5,319 
men were on strike at one time or another, and the average time lost 
by them was 105 days, entailing a total loss of 504,544 working days. 
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Mining machines were introduced into the coal mines of Maryland 
for the first time in 1899, during which year 8 machines were employed 
and 16,545 short tons won by them. In 1900 the number of machines 
in use had increased to 10 and the machine-mined product to 138,014 
short tons. All of the machines in use were of the pick or puncher 
pattern. 

The statistics of coal production in Maryland are presented in the 
following table: 

Coal product of Maryland since 1889. 


Sold to | pies Aver.| Aver- | Aver- 
e eris Er mines for Total prod-| Total Bice num- num- 
shipment. used by | steam uct. value. per ber of ber of 
employ- and heat. ton days em- 
ees active. | ployees. 
Short Short Short Short 
tons. tons. tons. tons. 
2, 885, 336 44,217 10,162 | 2,939,715 | $2,517,474 | $0.86 |........ 3, 702 
8, 296, 393 52,621 8,799 | 3,357,813 | 2,899,572 .86 244 8, 842 
8, 771, 584 36, 969 11,696 | 3,820,239 | 8,082,515 . 80 244 8, 891 
8, 385, 394 30, 955 3,623 | 3,419,962 | 3,063, 580 . 89 225 3, 886 
3,676, 137 26, 833 13,071 | 3,716,041 | 3,267,317 . 88 240 3, 935 
9,435,600 | 51,750 ' 14,078 | 3,501,428 | 2,687,270 | .77 215 | 3,974 
8, 840, 991 59, 950 14, 644 | 3,916,585 | 3, 160, 592 . 81 248 8, 912 
4, 068, 558 53, 046 22,332 | 4,143,936 | 3,299, 928 .80 204 4, 039 
4, 391, 708 27,762 22,663 | 4,442,128 | 3.363, 996 . 76 262 4, 719 
4, 618, 990 86, 941 18,953 | 4,674,884 | 3,532,257 .76 253 4,818 
4, 716, 581 68, 750 22,065 | 4,807,396 | 3,667,066 . 76 215 4, 624 
8, 949, 539 51, 565 23,581 | 4,024,688 | 3,927, 381 . 98 203 5, 319 
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Product of coal in Maryland from 1888 to 1900. 


Average | Average 
number | number 


Year. Short tons. rice 

per ton, | ofdays | of men, 
TE PNEU DTE NER RENE 2 480 A aceto s res REC Re ims 
Ir REM MOT HR TOS e 2 iR 617 BERNER TR A ES 
IC USER NEC NEPTUNO Al A coenae ta A bres sane 
Lc cH 2,517,577 | $2,891,698 | — $0.95 |...................... 
TE EU | 3,114, 12 O EINER 
ted PPS : 8,479,470 | 3,293,070 OB CDM. MAINE 
s CNN D Hcr . 2,989,715 | 2,517,474 86 [ss oes 3, 702 
1890.0... 2c oc cceccccccceeecccceecccceceeceeeeee.' 3,357,813 | 2,899,572 86 244 2, 842 
O PCT . 8,820,239 | 3,082,515 .80 244 3, 891 
A PRO EN 3,419,962 | 3,063, 580 . 89 225 3, 886 
i- < A E O newest 3,716,041 | 3,267,317 88 240 3,935 
o MM MD 8,501,428 | 2,687,270 77 215 8, 974 
A E | 3,915,585 | 3,160,592 81 248 3,912 
S METER ER NORIS REPE ! 4,148,936 | 3,299,928 80 204 4,039 
1607 correc CENE EE ` 4,442,128 | 8,363,996 76 262 4,719 
DC TEMERE AE 4,674,884 | 3,532,257 76 258 4, 818 
MORAL E A A O 4,807,396 | 8, 667, 056 .76 275 4,624 
A branes A A . 4,024,688 | 8,927,881 . 98 208 5,319 


The records of shipments of coal from the Cumberland region in 
Maryland, and from the Piedmont region, across the Potomac River 
in West Virginia, have been carefully preserved since 1842 and are 
published annually in the reports of the Cumberland Coal Trade. The 
following table, which shows the shipments from this entire region, is 
obtained from the published report of the Cumberland Coal Trade: 
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Total shipments from the Cumberland coal field in 


Frostburg region. 


Cumberland Coal and Iron 


Cumberland and Pennsylvania R. R. Company’s railroad. 


E 23 | $ 3$ | x 
Year. d. El a a. ao 
gi | os | È. pei 33 
gal 20 ped gd | ĵo 
ES ZH E 3.2 £d 
ad Te) D _ aa & o = 
mo oy e $ mo E E 
> >» >» > b» 
& as A É A as É 
Long Long Long Long Long Long Long 
tons. tons. tons tons. tons tons. tona. 
dines Cu au DE pus ME NIRE MOU S yucduae uui qs 797 95] ees i 951 
1843. ........... EEEE A A sae ws 6,421, seus 6, 421 
MOAR A A a deseo ca AA ¿(dd is ios 3, 734 
1 ET 1; RR AE 10,915... 2: res 10, 915 
A aat 18,555... ceevus 18,555 
E AAA c rau esee. ZU E ees sva slacent e sat 32,325 RE 32, 325 
IBAN ick ve csv Sl A AA 43,000 .......... 43, 000 
TNO HE E A AP A ep AIS POR 78,773 
1890... sas > > A. LA 119, 023, 875 119, 898 
Iscar or l (0:49 599]  51,438|.........- 103, 808: 31, 540 135, 348 
1852........- cere so occecc..l 125594 | 46,8357........... 139, 925 19, 362 159, 287 
1858.....sss AT 100,351) 84,0001. 22s zs 155, 278 70, 535 225, R13 
1854........ tt tera 148,953) 08. Td lino ness 173, 580 92,114 265, 694 
TO ic eecsocss...|] 98,691)  77,095........... 97,710 100, 691 198, 401 
1NDO.L. ne o A 080,994] — B0:3871....: see 121, 945 105, 149 227, 094 
data 80,743] “BS: 174. ai 88,573 54, 000 142,573 
1858..........--cceceeesess..,] 48,018] 166,712|.......... 66, 009 87,539 153, 518 
1859...........- ecce e e e. .,1] 48,415) 211,639|.......... 72, 423 86, 203 158, 626 
I500.i.ve ae REDI RR Rs ecl 70,669) 292, 278) oc 2c. res 80, 500 63, 600 144, 109 
1861... 2 e xx weccceeeeee-| 20,878) — 68,8303|.......... 25, 983 29, 296 55, 279 
Is A 71,745) 0 1 RPP 41, 096 23, 478 64,574 
1863........ sil 117,796) 2128: 9691.5 zs es 111,087 43, 523 154, 619 
1864........ ur ecssscss.| 4,120 194, 120).......... 67,676 64, 522 32, 198' 
]86D. ceo leseceti CA 38A, 297| 209, GOD oes acus 104, 651 57,907| = 162, 55g 
T8606. os .....-.--...| 592,938;  291,019[.......... 52, 251 52,159 104,410 
A OA ee} SS LS IS AA E , 72, 904 113, 019 
Lt. .....nnnn Sea SENE 659,115}  424,406|.......... 1,083,521} 100,345 57, 919 158, 264 
17 AA dee Sees ewe cud 1,016, 777 573, 243/.... ...0.... 1, 590, 020 130, 017 fi , 908 208, 925 


1870... *eeecvc»ccoececcacceccececc| YVJ, 741| ULV, LIU jnooconnaoso 83, 941 198, 345 
1871.55. .e Losses se o mense se| rotis 219]. “G06 08D eoo rsaeis 194,254, 264,118 
E T EERO 203, 666| 230,252 
py TCR 137, 582 221, 347) 
o A OO 135,182, 248,852 
e ros 164,160 216,670 
1 MEHREREN 189,005! 204, 290 
rg REMSCDODRA NN PEN HM: 111,350, 174,531 
a races ied ct eee 123,166 — 292, 

e aia alla 104,238 246,145 
11.5.1 bi een outed ncowoenety cs’ 131,395 3828, 850, 
PSSM haves cad d c LP 151,526] 423,096; 
a aaa 76,140, 275,323 
INS O deu cL cR d 141, 390 838, 625 
s MERDA 124,718) 414,602 
A OO 117,829| 407,236 
o aia ad 113,791] 357,112 
JC v AGRO A MEN SPA 1,584,114| 132,177| 176,241 892, 532 458, 103 
SSR IA A 1,660, 406| 155,216} 193,046 2,008, 668 96,191! 470,079 

16 Eu 


1, 430, 381 26,886) 177,152 1,6 


INI A O tad 89,294| 502,436 
AA A 170,116} — 519,323 
o PO ERICH EMEN 201,947, 548, 
TRON a asc csidqacois aces: i 208, 914| 645, 130 
s DENISE 1,193, 834|  101,076| 255,133 1,550,043 212,534] — 676,941 
ESL NE AAA 1,344, 402| 169,195} 163,471 1,677,068 195,279; 805,6 
Ta ad 1,790, 813 5,536] 169,679 2,057,028 166, 691 753, 283 
oa dos cuele ya e 2,131, 626 24,997| 116,195 2,272,818 213,139] 720,335 
juDg. cre Lu i eeta iir eie rte 2, 334, 109 27,570] 161,191 2,522,870 164,853) — 638,461 
1900. 5.5.2 cii Level E DOS oe, 1, 813, 462 14,621} 126,615 1,954,698 96,513| 400,888 


14, 991, 621/11, 799, 290| 5,206,515, 62, 047, 426; 8, 609, 691] 4, 219, 351| 12, 829, 042 
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Maryland and West Virginia from 1842 to 1900. 


Frostburg region. 


| 


Piedmont region. 


Georges Creek and Cumberland | | be 
R. R. | ^ 
d c .Q 
ed 
o! 2 s íi "d 
“4 "3 = =< ¿E 
2a d ga td ei d 
23. qoe 3 jog 
sq! ga | Yg 5 ES 
$a | Ex a a $ FEN 
Zo o mD E po As n 
Os An g5 E Ha; 
pa > 38 o 3 qa 
ms A | B © e! 
Long | Long Long Long Long Long 
tons tons. tons. tona. | tons. tons. 
NS jrenancnnan[vannnneno[onnnnnsncafronennmmanafrannnanno 
da Qennmmmnnnoennnannomfennnnnnanajenananonnenofencnnnono: 
TEM E oc ile O daas A Ein Dc CERE 
END 
Rae eae erences ide 
A A A E (E) AO 
A A dbz iex Tea todas 181,309... ess. 
eee E ereétxbse EEE 227, 245 65,570 
ee Acad O e 269,210) 42,765 
4 pese qd d xen A gain mae eave ele 252, 368 51, 628 
M em AA RN 218, 318 63, 060 
wie ates ie aif A A lie a saura ee 257, 740 47, 934 
eese un said O A 259, 298 52, 564 
nasa eedem A a ene re 85, 554 36, 660 
O A A waa e T 69, 482 36,627 
sce euh ee aucta d AO E aed qeu 266, 430 36, 240 
A O AE daa 44, 552 
A bois eae ciate A A wees aao eters ere 71, 345 
iene weal ssa oem ae  — ae eww andes esas Sew ae 90, 964 
Re eens ere re pra 72,532 
A O A A linea did cities 88, 658 
i54 aeu eee ere oe ———— ree 83, 724 
2,190, 673 
ire and 
el Vir- 
ginia mines. 
ececcce|[ oco cícoc[*97* *eecccccc[* 0072299 , 60, 988 
Stewed Meee wa ee te mus a we laces orcas 81,218 96, 453 
A | de eee eS A A 85,441, 121,364 
Neue esos dA eid eive PA 77,582) 103,793 
kxa urs dua renew ass obs 67,492, 109,194 
ME acre ate arctan A E E 63,537 90, 800 
——Á—Á— € — nO 108, 723 7, 505 
O A eaim esie no eausa sel ck ae od Ce n 998 
«ee xa use dus A A | rares ux 51 
"rr p 66,573/.......... 
83, 136 125, 097 4,917 313,180 895,122 ii 
78, 298 93,861) 31,436 203,595 277,929 2: iss 
215,767! 202,223 77,829 495,819 838,001,.......... 
69,765 156,909 283, 336 510, 060 466,928 .......... 
79,455 214,578) 291,685 685, 65S 403, 489 .......... 
53, 480, 98, 371 348, 196; 500, 047 346, 308 as 
4,863, 153,230| 418,057; 576,150 449,011........... 
112! 286,787| 841,024 627, 923 564,397........... 
—— - 865,029) 243,487| 608,516 576,017 .......... 
ed ues 677,593, 228,138| 905,731 774, WA .......... 
o 763, 845] 229, 266| 993,111 959, 673 A 
ea 568, 003| 236,314) 801,317 MIDA eee 
Pere sus 741,954| 201,938|  943,892|  1,031,797,.......... 
AMOR | 713,074| 111,030| 884,110. 900,399. ......... 
125 1,031,015| 110,258| 1,141,398! 1,157,803 /.......... 
ni Q 995, 413 75, 400; 1,070, 543 1,307, 822:.......... 
— cides 918,712, 111,135) 1,029, 847 1, 463, 331/.......... 
beue 913,775 100,312| 1,014,087) 1.526,396 .......... 
sei , 1,068, 771 92,895] 1,161, 666 1, N08, 464]. ......... 
703.837, 116,974 820,811 1,995,574].......... 


585, 001,10, 852, 097 3, 653, 663, 15, 090, 761 


| 


R. R. and local. 


Baltimore and Ohio 


399, 351 
736, 153 


1, 230, 518 


1, 112, 938 
1, 494, 814 
1,517,347 
1, 7*0, 710 
1,576, 160 
1, 302, 237 
1, 070, 775 

818, 450 


Total 
Sg 
3 
2 (ee 
EN 
S8 | ¢ 
AS S 
3 a 
m 
E E 
Eo] o 
O A 
Long ae 
tons. 
4,042........... 
82.978 .......... 
65,719 .......... 
157, 160 .......... 
155, 85 .......... 
IBS, A 
204,120 .......... 
116:574 53:2. vs 
2004. 20] ieu eva cree 
297, 842... LLL. 
205,878)... cece ee 
O7 DNE cc coin 
98, 684. ...L. eee 
216, 792. ......... 
258,042|.......... 
044,202 vex nac 
43,178 ).......... 
458, LAB)... cee eee 
482,325].......... 
652, Ibl... 
604, 137[......... 
850, 339|.......... 
816, 103 22, 021 
778,802 114,589 
767,0641 67,671 
879, 838 160, 698 
632,440! 131, 866 
564, 996 170, 884 
609, 204| 145, 864 
601, 247 154, 264 
603, 125 213, 446 
5041, SIS 278, 598 
269, 782 185, 435 
680, 119 419, 288 
844, 954 356, 097 
368, 744 420, 745 
282, 802 239, 891 
262,345) 359,104 
286, 700 715,151 
67, 459 798, 842 
Pare ee 1, 282, 748 
51,121! 1, 474,087 
266, 901 1, 205, 486 
338, 107| 1,586, 541 
304, 137 1,577 , 304 
314,451) 1, 793, 080 
364,474 1,659, 795, 
263,227 1, 426, 120 
238, 136 1,395, 097 
192, 423 1,669,715 
111, 134 1, 310, a 
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71,916 
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17, 302, 985) 1,475, 969 75, 603, 47317, 899, 050 21, 395,062 114, 897, 575 


a Includes 138,926 tons used on line of Cumberland and Pennsylvania Railroad and its branches 
and at Cumberland and Piedmont; also 349,868 tons used by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 


pany in locomotives, rolling mills, ete, 
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MICHIGAN. 


Total product in 1900, 849,475 short tons; spot value, $1,259,683. 

The remarkable development of the coal fields in Bay and Saginaw 
counties, Michigan, which began in 1897, has continued, and the results 
are shown by the largely increased production since that year. The 
greatest increase was shown in 1899, with a total output of 624,708 
short tons. The product increased 98 per cent over the preceding 
year. The returns for 1900 show an increase scarcely less in amount 
than that of 1899 over 1898, the gain for 1900 being 224,767 short tons. 
This was continued by a still more remarkable increase in value, from 
$870,152, in 1899, to $1,259,683, in 1900, a gain of $389,531, or 44 
per cent. The rapidly increased production of Michigan coal in 1900 
reflects the advancement in manufacturing industries in the Lake 
cities, whose fuel supply can be drawn from the Michigan coal fields 
to advantage. 

Michigan was practically undisturbed by strikes during 1900, there 
being but two mines in which any disturbance occurred, and these 
were of short duration, the total number of men affected being 81, and 
the average time lost nineteen days per man. 

A noticeable increase is to be observed in the amount of coal mined 
by machines in Michigan in 1900. A number of machines were 
installed in the latter part of 1899, whose operations did. not materially 
affect the total for that year. Eight more machines were added in 
1900 to the 25 previously installed, making a total of 33, and the 
machine-mined tonnage was trebled from 64,055 tons, in 1899, to 
191,577 tons, in 1900. Of the 33 machines in use, 25 were pick 
machines and 8 of the chain pattern. One of the chain machines was 
driven by air and 7 by electricity. 

The production in Michigan in 1899 and 1900, by counties, together 
with the distribution of the product for consumption, is shown in the 
following tables: 


Coal product of Michigan in 1899, by counties. 


Sold to 
Loaded | local | Used at 


at mines| trade mines 
County for ante and used for product. 
men y em 
ploy and heat. 


— — | MM | | ee | ———ÓM——9 9 ——————| A | LLÁÓÁ— BÀ 


tons tons. tons tons 

BAY ME 98, 080 1, 608 4,905 104, 588 
poi. APP 1,100 2,817 4 8, 421 
Jackson.................. c........” 20, 476 1, 124 21, 600 
Saginaw ........02.-..4-- | 441,459 | 4,844 | — 9,904 | 455,607 
Genesee.................. 

Huron ..................- 33,641 4, 961 900 | 39,492 
Shiawassee............... 


e -0...00 74,280 | 34,191 | 16,237 | 624,708 


Sold to , 
Loaded | local | Used at 
Count at mines; trade mines for Total Total 
y. for ship- and used, steam |product.| value. | 
ment. by em- ¡and heat. 
ployees. | | 
es ——— Ed - utes 
Short Short | Short | Short 
tona. tons. tons. | tons. 
A A RR 167,428 | 13,894 9,492 ' 190,814 | $283, 184 
EAtOn..c eaux Ietrh RR 4, 530 | sera s rwn | 4, 530 8, 770 | 
Genesee and Huron...... 3,678 | 1929, 127 — 6253| 11,442. 
Jaeckson.................. 3, 997 17,676 | 1, 644 | 23, 817 43, 388 
Saginaw ................. 594, 127 2, 860 : 4,125 ' 601,112 872,486 ' 
Shiawassee .............. 23, 449 |.......... | 29939 sien 23, 449 40, 413 
Total............... 792,679 | 40,258 | 16,588 849,475 | 1,259,683 . 
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Coal product of Michigan in 1900, by counties. 


soe es 


Aver- 
age 
price 
per 
ton. 


— 

| 
gas | 
1.94 | 
1.83 | 
1. 86 


1.45 | 
1.72 


1.48 | 
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Aver- | Aver- 


age age 
num- ' num- 
ber of ' ber of 
days em- 


active. ployees, 


74 436 
w| 17 
220 | 20 
254 | 8l 
260 — 1,087 
223 | 63 
2601 1,704 


"The following tables show the distribution of the product during 
the last nine years and the total product of the State since 1877: 


Coal product of Michigan for nine years. 


4 


| 
Sold to | Used at 


Year. Loora at local trade; mines for Total Total 
shipment. and used by. steam and| product. ' value. 
employees. heat. 
uu | 
Short tons. | Short tons. | Short tons. | Short tons. | 
NEFCIO: 27,200 45,180 | 5,610 77,990 ; $121,314 
ANNE 27,787 | 16, 367 | 1, 825 45, 974 | 82, 462 
jdn. instal dn 60, 817 7,055 | 2,150 70.022 103, 049 | 
ORDRE 80, 403 27,019 4,900 | 12,22! 180,016 | 
TEMOR 83, 150 6,547; . 3,185 92,882 150,631 
A E ETAT 188, 636 24, 686 | 10, 270 223,592 | 325,416 | 
rc 232, 155 75, 622. 7,945 315,722 | 462,711 
mU 574, 280 | 34,191 ; 16,237 | 624,708 | 870,152 : 
ba | 792,679) 40,258 16,588 | 819,475 [1,259,683 | 


— a E 


$1.56 
1.79 

1.47 

1.60 | 
1.62 | 
1.46 ! 
147. 
1.39 
1.48 | 


Aver- | Aver- 


age age 
num- | num- 
ber of ' ber of 
days | em- 
active. Iployees. 
230 195 
154 162 
22A 223 
186 820 
157 320 
230 537 
245 715 
232 1,291 
261 1, 709 


The annual record of coal production in Michigan for such years 
as the statistics have been obtained is shown in the following table: 


Coal product of Michigan from 1877 to 1900. 


| 


Short tons. 


eee 


Year. Short tons. Year. 

Previous to 1877....................... 350,000 '! A ar eatly ee wed | 
DSTA P LH 69,197 || TSO vate hd ortu e bs o hr RR E PES | 
jy; mcr A A 85,322: | 189) AA A ECOLE 
1819 AP O de Maes 82,015) T82 a NC ae 
|. NEC | 129,008) 1898 occ ara das 
A cede Pea Ss ptu 130, 130 | 1504 Sele eee le tel outs E 
A a ae akan es | ES: TP 
FESS pc bose ue DOE Uecker teen fee 71, 296 | I8U0. 0 rond IA dud deu A 
[oo pen | 85,712 1| 1800. ree on ue EVE Ones 
1885 Vos ow wees eee ew pep e | 45. 1278. | 1898 in ees oer Ue ERE EB 
A ito LZ | 60,494. | 1899... eel oeste e ER x RR iS 
IBBT aaeeea eee eRe | 71,461 ^ TOO rr e a E DUCES 
1888 cac eas adan 


| 


81, 407 


M R 1900— —2 


67, 431 
74,977 
80, 307 
77, 990 
45, 979 
70, 022 
112, 322 
92, 882 
223, 592 
315, 722 
624, 708 
849, 475 
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MISSOURI. 


Total product in 1900, 3,540,103 short tons; spot value, $4,280,328. 

The coal product of Missouri in 1900 exceeded that of 1899 hy 
514,289 short tons in amount and $688,383 in value. It has, in fact, 
increased each year from 1896, and the output in 1900 was the largest 
recorded with the exception of 1888, when a total of 3,909,967 tons 
was obtained. The most important coal-producing county in the State 
is Macon, whose product in 1900 was 836,248 short tons. This county 
is also credited with the largest increase in 1900 over 1899, the gain 
amounting to 296,705 short tons, or about 55 per cent. The next 
largest increase was in Vernon County, in which the gain was 137,613 
short tons, or about 75 per cent.’ Randolph County's increase in ton- 
nage was almost as much as that of Vernon, being 137,494 short tons, 
or 45 per cent. Lafayette, Adair, and Barton counties also showed 
large increases. The most important loss was exhibited in Bates 
County, whose product in 1900 was 186,085 short tons less than in 
1899. 

The coal-mining industry of Missouri may be considered as a 
record of the industrial conditions in the State, with such unimpor- 
tant fluctuations as are due to the variations in the weather. The 
industry in this State is also necessarily somewhat affected by strikes 
or other disturbing influences within its own borders or in adjoining 
States, but as a general thing the coal production of Missouri reflects 
local industrial conditions, as the market for the product is prac- 
tically confined to the State’s borders. Missouri is surrounded by 
other large coal-producing States and most of the large cities of the 
State draw their fuel supply from the coal fields of adjoining States, 
St. Louis being chiefly supplied by coal from Illinois, Kansas City 
drawing its fuel largely from Kansas, while little, if any, Missouri 
coal is consumed outside of the State. Iowa on the north, Kansas 
on the west, Arkansas and Indian Territory on the south, Illinois and 
Kentucky on the east complete a barrier which confines the Missouri 
product to local markets. 

The amount of coal mined by machines in Missouri during 1900 was 
almost exactly double the amount so produced in 1899. During the 
previous year there were three mining companies using machines. 
In 1900 this number had been increased to five, and the number of 
mining machines from nine to fifteen. The tonnage won by them 
increased from 55,154 to 110,036. Of the machines in use in 1900, 11 
were chain-breast machines, and 4 were long wall, the long-wall ma- 
chines in use being of the Sperry pattern, whose use is now practically 
confined to this State. 

Labor troubles in the coal mines of Missouri were considerably less 
in 1900 than in the preceding year. There were 14 mines in which 


OOAL. 403 


strikes of various duration occurred during 1900, as compared with 30 
in 1899. The number of men on strike was 632 in 1900 and 2,197 in 
1899. The average time lost in both years, per man, was about the 
same, but the total number of working days lost in 1899 was 117,076, 
and in 1900, 34,970. | 

The statistics of production in 1899 and 1900, by counties, are shown 
in the following tables: 


Coal product of Missouri in 1899, by counties. 


B0 0 Aver- 
Toedo as trade and| mines for | pum. 
shipment. by em- em 
ployees. ployees. 
Short Short 
tons. tons. tons. 
172,677 1, 265 175, 452 345 
20, 865 24, 589 45, 907 118 
107, 256 2,112 111, 468 249 
446, 387 7, 340 456, 797 595 
3,760 16, 130 20, 280 53 
85, 400 10, 500 48, 100 115 
EAS 23, 193 23, 210 76 
33, 539 6,770 42,071 176 
86, 844 8, 011 95, 071 322 
342,770 | 21,488 369, 258 1,118 
70, 821 13, 558 84, 928 272 
520, 182 5, 312 539, 543 1, 438 
475 1,872 1, 855 7 
181, 679 526 184, 655 872 
22, 040 500 22, 640 60 
Randolph ........... 294, 775 8, 907 304, 962 703 
Ray ................. | 108,586 4, 992 206, 622 705 
Vernon.............- 179, 427 1, 586 186, 214 818 
Cole, Howard, and 
Livingston ........ 2, 500 1, 786 4, 286 19 
Jackson and Johnson 22, 000 10, 000 83, 500 80 
Small mines.........]............ 120,000 | 140,000 |.......]........] -.-.-..- 
UPS 2, 691, 433 8,025,814 | 3,591, 945 . 7,136 
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Coal product of Missouri in 1900, by counties. 


' Loaded at 


County. , mines for 
| shipment. 
] 
Short 
tons. 
Adal s eder hut 237,185 
Audrain............. 18, 996 
Barton .............. 158, 491 
Bates................ 257,681 
Boone............... 6, 500 
Caldwell ............' 22, 000 
Callaway ............]..-. e - ees 
Henry... Ree 71, 400 
Johnson............. 4, 089 
Lefayette............ 432, 472 
A UMS 55, 619 
Macon............... 816, 657 
Putnam ............. 108, 891 
Ralls ................ 19, 472 
Randolph ........... 412, 673 
RAY usce oS EY 207, 085 
Vernon.............. 316, 863 
Chariton, Grund y, 
and Livingston.... 32, 424 
Howard and Jackson 7,915 
Montgomery and 
Morgan............ 1,371 
Small mines.........|............ 
Total .......... 3, 187,194 


Sold to | 
local Used at 
trade and mines for 
used steam 
by em- and heat. 
ployees. 
Short Short 
tona. tona. 
5, 429 1, 700 
24, 257 821 
5,811 2, 290 
8,912 4,119 
12, 107 12 
9, 800 2, 300 
16, 410 25 
9, 292 318 
900 |.......... 
17,872 7,914 
14, 946 746 
5, 750 13, 841 
1,014 1, 721 
548 126 
17, 132 12, 651 
5, 195 4,337 
1,101 4, 863 
7,278 997 
8, 900 1,100 
575 200 
120,000 |.......... 
293, 229 59, 680 


244, 314 
44, 074 
166, 592 
270, 712 
18,619 
34, 100 
16, 435 
81,010 
4,939 
457, 858 
71,311 
836, 248 
111,626 
20, 145 
442, 456 
216,217 
322, 827 


40, 699 
17, 375 


2,146 
120, 000 


9, 540, 103 


Total 
value. 


$312, 305 
61,040 
208, 365 
264, 348 
24, 288 
55, 050 
29, 730 
118, 772 
4, 602 
740, 561 
116, 532 
844, 616 
149, 543 
23, 046 
464, 213 
282, 299 
311,297 


79, 008 
47, 400 


3, 313 
140, 000 


CE | ———— | 


4, 280, 328 


EAE! 

^ num- | num- 

prce | ber of | ber of 

tani days em- 
active. | ployees. 
$1. 28 215 493 
1.38 205 130 
1.25 280 812 
. 98 172 479 
1.30 216 52 
1.61 228 94 
1.81 192 61 
1.47 219 287 
. 93 176 15 
1.62 187 1, 486 
1. 63 209 240 
1.01 239 1,676 
1.84 221 856 
1.14 249 55 
1.05 215 903 
1.30 199 815 
. 96 228 443 
1. 94 198 190 
2.73 251 84 
1. 54 186 9 
1.21 214 8, 180 


The distribution of the coal product of Missouri from 1889 to 1900, 
inclusive, is shown in the following table: 


Distribution of the coal product of Missouri from 1889 to 1900. 


an (Tonea at | Sola t0, | etat 

shipment. and used by| steam and 

employees. heat. 

Short tona. | Short tons. | Short tons. 
1889.............. 2, 246, 845 275, 999 34, 979 
1890: 5. 60s: 2, 449, 305 240,237 ' 45,679 
1891..........-.-. 2,350,707 | 265,595 658,304 
1899.5 oe te cans 2, 399, 605 293, 414 40, 930 
1898 ce ues 2,525,227 322, 754 ' 49, 461 
E P 1, 955, 255 242, 501 47,283 
1895.............. 2,104, 452 231, 090 36, 851 
E EEEE, 2,047,251 | 243,029; 41,262 
1897.............. 2, 384,797 239, 686 41, 143 
1898: oes 2, 393, 315 249, 662 45, 344 
1899.............. 2, 691, 433 289, 826 44, 555 
[ro TES 9, 187, 194 293, 229 69, 680 


Total 
produet. 


Short tons. 


2,557, 823 
2,735, 221 
2, 674, 606 
2,783, 949 
2, 897,442 
2,245,039 
2, 372, 393 
2, 331, 542 
2, 665, 626 
2, 688, 321 
3,025, 814 
3, 540, 103 


Total 
Value. 


$3, 479, 057 


3, 382, 858 
3, 283, 242 
3,369, 659 
8,562, 757 
2, 634, 564 
2, 651, 612 
2,518, 194 
2, 887, 884 
2,871, 296 
3, 591, 945 
4, 280, 328 


Aver- 
Aver | “age 
price ber of 
Pa | days 
$1.36 |........ 
1.24 229 
1.23 218 
1.23 230 
1.23 206 
1.17 188 
1.12 163 
1.08 168 
1. 08 168 
1.07 198 
1. 20 212 
1.21 214 


age 


em- 


active. ployees. 


5,971 
6,199 
5, 893 
7,375 
7,523 
6, 299 
5, 082 
6, 414 
6,542 
7,136 
8,180 
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The following table shows the production, by counties, for the last 
five years, with the increases and decreases in 1900 as compared with 


1899: | 
Coal production in Missouri since 1896, by counties. 


[Short tons.] 

County. 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900. Increase, Decrease, 
ACA 25,738 33, 811 74,796 | 175,452 | 244,314 68,862 |.......... 
Audrain....................... 21,857 45,972 30, 976 45, 907 44,074 |.......... 1,885 
Barton A an E RR CERE 13, 781 54, 400 70,551 | 111,468 | 166, 592 56, 124 |.......... 
Bates ——— 452,435 ¡ 335,778 | 318,973 | 456,797 | 270,712 |.......... 186, 085 
Boone PM 14,751 9, 180 13,779 20, 280 18,619 |.......... 1,661 
Caldwell...................... 21, 800 40, 800 25, 000 48, 100 84,100 |.......... 14, 000 
Callaway ...................... 40, 709 29, 118 21, 215 23, 210 16,435 |.......... 6,775 
En l PEE EAE EEE EEN aida 2,500 2,000 2: BOO. A DEET, 2, 500 
GrunGy ccstanicicncin ss 34, 602 40, 508 39, 532 42, 071 89,239 |.........- 2,832 
Henry...........-- ecce 35,505 | 44,276 | 89,082 | 95,071| 81,010 |...... es] 14,061 
Jackson noia a 27,960 17,674 40, 000 32, 000 10,700 1...... ese 15, 300 
Johnson «ove rrr 200 acia 3,700 1,500 4, 939 3,439 |.......... 
Lafayette...................... 258,177 | 325,798 | 801,066 | 369,253 | 457,858 88,606 |.......... 
PAN A ete tees ees 64, 504 81, 598 68, 643 84, 928 71,911 locos ward 13, 617 
Livingston..................0.. 706 |... 4, 500 1, 150 1, 200 60 lacusa ese 
Mac viii 459, 778 | 573,556 | 742,413 | 539,543 | 836,248 | 296,706 |.......... 
Moniteau...................... A A A E nee auo CE ER A 
Montgomery................... 12, 106 19, 865 1, 200 1, 855 87b |...... Sese 1,480 
MOTEBDI. «iso eror ome e e 200 6:000 1. oss usos |o ue oi» 1,771 17 1. vm 
SLAA A T EE ivo e a SN AA AS PR A ER 
Putnam i... ove e repe 87,740 | 102,922 | 117,059 | 184,655 | 111,626 |..... Puma 23,029 
A eae ore teed. 10, 628 8, 700 7, 980 22, 640 20,145 |.......... 2, 495 
Randolph ..................... 255,713 | 311,099 | 253,558 | 304,962 | 442,456 | 137,494 |.......... 
Ray ..... a cae 129,356 | 182,240 | 210,961 | 206,622 | 216, 617 9,995 |.......... 
Saline ni 400 A A ON ee A A ES 
St. Clair ios A A A nkesesuusstenusccvekelevé uu Uns 
Veron... ise vcees 242,616 | 279,081 181,337 | 185,214 | 322,827 | 137,613 |.......... 
Other countiesand small mines; 120,000 | 120,000 | 120,000 | 120,636 | 120,935 299 lvi 

Total iiio vo ea 2, 331, 542 |2, 665, 626 |2, 688, 321 |3, 025, 814 |3, 540,103 ¡a514,289 |.......... 


a Net increase. 


The annual production since 1873 has been as follows: 
Coal product of Missouri since 1878. 


Year. Short tons. Year. Short tons. 


LECT 254. 000] A ees etas eo cues teu: 3, 209, 916 
A A REDE FR EE A i reps 3, 909, 967 
VTL NR RR ROMAN DNE 840,000 || 1889..........-- seen em nennen 2,557, 823 
E E DEC A SCREEN: IA ose cduaseeweus eels 2, 735, 221 
P Tr PEIN ROREM NR 1,008,000 || 1891............eesnn m rennen 2,674, 606 
A E 1,008,000 || 18925 as 2,773, 949 
E A POP AE 1,008,000 || 1893........... eere n mnn 2,897, 442 
1880 ........0. PA DEEA EN ORTS 1,680,000 || 1894.......ocoococoncconccnnonccnnnnnns 2, 245, 039 
ISG ETEEN MENOR 1,960,000. || 1896... e ueeccc a eim roe s erE ee Pes ose 2,372, 393 
1882 Li oeesev coe cRia HACEN 2,240,000 || 1896......... esses rennen nennen 2,831,542 
IL A 2,520,000 || 1897..........-- eee nnn 2, 665, 626 
1884 ....... esee E AN. 2,800,000 || 1898.......oococonocccnonereniconaronos 2, 688, 321 
A E 3,080,000 || 1899.........Lsseeeeee n rre 8, 025, 814 


1|. A EN 1,800,000 || 1900.2. iere daras .| 8,540,109 
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MONTANA. 


Total product in 1900, 1,661,775 short tons; spot value, $2,713,707. 

Montana is one of twenty-three States whose output in 1900 was the 
largest in the history of the State. The year of previous largest pro- 
duction was in 1897, when the product was within 15,000 tons of the 
output in 1900. There were two previous years in which the value 
of the product exceeded that of 1900; these were in 1895, when the 
coal product was valued at $2,850,906, and in 1897, when it was 
$2,897,408. 

One of the most interesting features connected with the coal-min- 
ing industry in Montana was the large percentage of product which 
was obtained by coal-mining machines. In this respect Montana leads 
among all the coal-producing States. In 1900 63 per cent of the total 
product was mined by the use of machines, as against 56.4 per cent in 
1899, and 46 per-cent in 1898, the number of machines in use increas- 
ing from 62 in 1898 to 75 in 1899 and to 81 in 1900. The machine- 
mined product in the same years, respectively, was 681,613, 843,710, 
and 1,045,115 tons. The pick or puncher machines seemed to be in 
greater favor in Montana than the chain breast machines, as out of the 
81 machines in use in 1900 69 were of the pick or puncher pattern to 
12 chain machines. 

The industry in Montana during 1900 was practically free from any 
labor disturbances. There was only one mine in which a strike 
occurred and this was of comparatively short duration—41 days, 40 
men being idle for that length of time. 

The production, by counties, in 1899 and 1900, together with the dis- 
tribution of the product for consumption, and the statistics of labor 
employed are shown in the following tables: 


Coal product of Montana in 1899, by counties. 


Aver- | Aver. 
age age 
num- | num- 
County. ber of | ber of 
ys em- 
* | active. |ployees, 
Carbon .............. 810 490 
Cascade ............. 212 1, 496 
Choteau............. 118 83 
a PAPA ona eu Ru 188 8 
PRIEK... 1 s 276 251 
Gallatin ............. 
Granite.............. 
Lewis and Clarke ... et n 
Meagbher............. 


Total .......... 1, 294, 614 | 29,686 | 34,249 | 187,902 1,496,451 | 2,847,757 | 1.57 238 2, 878 
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Coal product of Montana in 1900, by counties. 


Used at 


Sold to 


Aver- | Aver- 
local Aver- 
at mines trade ree Made Total Total age aan ni 
County. and into price | tea? 
for ship- used by| Steam | coke product value. er ber of | ber of 
ment enis Y and P n days em- 
ployees. heat. active. ployees 
Short Short | Short | Short Short 
tona. tons. tona. tons. tona. 
Carbon .............. 881,672 | 6,163 | 6,042 |........ 393,877 | $519,015 | $1.32 258 610 
Caseade ............. 1,002,881 | 12, 747 | 48,588 | 59,176 | 1,123,395 | 1,836,382 | 1.63 257 1, 322 
Choteau .... ees oo es oro 5,679 TB: secu vows 5,757 14,838 | 2.58 117 83 
Parkeci erosioa 9, 900 875 775 | 74,475 86, 025 255,700 | 2.97 232 815 
Fergus, Gallatin, 
Granite,and Lewis 
and Clarke ........ 51,000 | 1,350 DIT PPP 52, 721 87,772 | 1.66 244 96 
Total .......... 1, 445, 456 | 26,814 | 55,854 [133,651 | 1,661,775 | 2,713,707 | 1.63 


The distribution of the product for consumption during the last 
twelve years has been as follows: 


Distribution of the coal product of Montana from 1889 to 1900. 


Sold to 


local Used at Aver- pi : y s ] 
Year. Me aba al trade and|mines for| Madein-| Total pro-| Total e ice num. | num- 
shipment. used by | steam | to coke. duct. value. r | ber of | per of 
em- jand heat. n. days em- 
ployees. active. |ployees. 
Short Short Short Short Short 
tons. tona. tons. tons. tons. 
1889........ 814, 372 12, 917 5, 436 30, 576 363, 301 $880, 773 | $2.42 |........]........ 
1890........ 466,016 | 23, 427 4, 084 2A, 000 517,477 | 1,252,492 | 2.42 |........ 1,251 
1891........ 501, 508 5, 395 6, 438 28, 525 541,861 | 1,228,630 | 2.27 |........ 1,119 
1892........ 521, 521 4, 866 1,849 86, 412 564,648 | 1,330,847 | 2.36 258 1, 168 
1893........ 789, 516 27, 063 17, 960 67,770 892,309 | 1,772,116 | 1.99 242 1,401 
1894........ 861, 171 12, 900 17, 324 86, 000 927,395 | 1,887,390 | 2.04 192 1,782 
1895........ 1, 404, 862 19, 168 20, 468 59,700 | 1,504,193 | 2,850,906 | 1.89 223 2, 184 
1896........ 1, 814, 873 27,476 17,676 | 183,420 | 1,543,445 | 2,279,672 | 1.47 234 2, 835 
1897 AAA 1, 434, 858 29, 707 18, 410 | 164,907 | 1,647,882 | 2,897,408 | 1.76 252 2, 337 
JE: AAA 1, 261, 814 29, 493 19,386 | 169,110 | 1,479,803 | 2,324,207 | 1.57 216 2,359 
1899........ 1, 294, 614 29, 686 84,249 | 137,902 | 1,496,451 | 2,347,757 | 1.57 238 2, 378 
1900........| 1,445, 456 26, 814 55,854 | 133,651 | 1,661,776 | 2,713,707 | 1.63 252 2,876 
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In the following table is shown a statement of the amount and value 
of the coal product in Montana since 1896, with the increases and 
decreases in 1900 as compared with 1899: 


Product and value of Montana coal since 1896, by counties. 


1896. 1897. ps 1898. 
County. —————MdJ—————— ——————————— 
Product. Value. Product. Value. | Product. Value. 
Short tons Short tons | Short tons 
Carbon ..........-- 235, 328 $424, 205 245, 761 $360, 818 | 272, 396 $393, 884 
Cascade ........... 1, 101, 298 1, 478,532 1, 138, 590 1, 999, 104 988, 821 1, 523, 932 
Choteau ........... 5,051 18,915 4, 845 12, 340 6,537 15,587 
Fergus... orco A O «ue eks —— oet 950 2, 337 
Gallatin ........... 108, 460 214, 535 132, 418 223, 024 | 63, 626 102, 712 
DAW BON AAA A e e era 2, 800 6,250 , 
Lewis and Clarke.. . 56 2D0- casses ses cesa]? a | 819 785 
Meagher........... 120 360 584 1,800 
AA 93, 132 147,875 122, 889 294, 072 147, 154 284, 970 
Total ........ 1, 543, 445 2, 279, 672 1,647,882 | 2,897,408 1,479,803 | 2,324,207 
1899. 1900. Increase, 1900. Decrease, 1900. 
County A SA ee Nr me EE RESTO oup TE A 
Product. | Value. | Product. | Value. | Product. | Value. | Product. | Value. 
Short | Short | Short Short 
tons. | tona. tons. tons. 
Carbon .......... ..| 337,525 | $456,518 393,877 | $519,015 56,352 | $62,497 |..........]........ 
Cascade ...........' 965,378 | 1,522,700 | 1,123,395 | 1,836,382 | 158,017 | 313,682 |..........]........ 
Choteau .........-- 6, 885 18, 143 5, 757 14,838 |...... ...|.........- 1,128 | $3,306 
Fergus...........-. 900 2, 700 900 2:100: AA E A E c 
Gallatin ........... 56,671 84, 961 51, 671 A — 5, 000 - 489 
Park........ ern 128, 850 262, 062 86, 025 255,700 ise Se eoe ERREUR 42, 825 6, 362 
Other counties .... 242 673 150 A en E 92 73 
Total ........ 1, 496, 451 | 2,347,757 | 1,661,775 | 2,713,707 |a 165,324 |a365,950 |..........[........ 


a Net increase. 


Since 1883 the total product of the State has been as follows: 
Coal product of Montana since 1883. 


Year. Short tons. Shorttons.| Value. 
O A SMO 2 A EC AA 564, 648 | $1,330, 847 
Vd | 80,376 O 1898 22. eee nee 892,309 | 1,772,116 
1885......... eese | 86, 440 |............]] 1894 .......LL.LLL.Lu.u.ees- 927,395 | 1,887,390 
1886. v dan red. | 49,846 A AA 1,504,193 | 2,850, 906 
E RE ERROR | 10,202 A AA 1,643,445 | 2,279,672 
LIS. ls 41,467 A AA ncctwdaed.< 1,647,882 | 2,897,408 
ko — — — AA M80 osteo adcetateeuseded 1,479,803 | 2,324,207 
1800: asi 517,477 | $1,252,492 || 1899 ....................-- 1,496,451 | 2,347,757 


ee c ELE 541,861 | 1,228,630 Leconaconccnanaccno co] 1,661,776 | 2,718,707 
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NEBRASKA. 


The southwestern corner of Nebraska contains a portion of the 
western coal field, but the veins of coal being on the edge of the field 
are pinched to thin seams, varying from 6 to 22 inches. Some coal 
has been taken out for local consumption, but with the development 
of the fields of lowa, Kansas, and Missouri, more favored both as to 
quality and conditions for economical mining, and with the operators 
of these mines seeking a market for their surplus product, such little 
work as has been done on Nebraska coal deposits has been practically 
abandoned. A small amount (3,560 short tons) was mined in Dixon 
County in 1896, all of which was consumed locally. The product in 
1897 fell off to 495 tons, and no output was obtained in 1898, 1899, nor 
1900. 


NEVADA. 


No product has been reported from this State since 1894, when a 
small amount (150 short tons) was mined in Esmeralda County. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Total product in 1900, 1,299,299 short tons; spot value, $1,776,170. 

New Mexico attained a total production in 1899 exceeding 1,000,000 
tons for the first time in its history, the product for that year amount- 
ing to 1,050,714 short tons. The production for 1900 added nearly 
one-quarter of a million tons to this product, the actual figures being 
248,585 short tons, or nearly 25 per cent. The increase in value was 
$314,705, or 21.5 per cent, indicating a slight decline in the average 
price per ton. 

There was an increase of 50 per cent, or from 14 to 21, in the num- 
ber of mining machines in use in the Territory, but a decided falling 
off in the amount of coal mined by their use, the machine-mined tonnage 
in 1900 being less than half of that of the preceding year. This 
decrease was due to the encountering of some serious faults in the 
mines in which the largest number of machines were employed and 
which caused the temporary abandonment of their use. The fact that 
the number of machines in use during the year was larger than in 
1899 indicates that under normal conditions their use is economical, 
and an increased output by mining machines may be looked for when 
the present difficulties have been surmounted. There were no strikes 
reported in the Territory in 1900 nor in 1899, the steady employment 
having shown its effect to some extent in the increased production. 
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The details of production in the last two years have been as follows: 


Coal product of New Mexico in 1899, by counties. 


POM i Und ds Aver- | Aver- 
oca & age age 
Count Loaded at trade and mines for, Total Total num- | num- 
y. shipment used by | steam produet. value. ber of | ber of 
P i em- ¡and heat. ays em- 
ployees. active. | ployees. 


Short Short Short Short 


tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Bernalillo ........... 488, 400 1, 602 8, 308 498, 310 $696, 666 247 852 
Colfax..: iino 856, 080 8,184 4,159 368, 373 439, 984 294 412 
Lincoln.............. 8, 887 .8,582 818 12, 737 24, 838 122 188 
Rio Arriba........... 
San Juan ............ 
Banta Fe............. 168, 484 5n 202 353 
BOCOTTO .............. 
Total sisisi: 1,021,801 14, 128 257 1,750 
Coal product of New Mexico in 1900, by counties. 
Sold to |Used at! Aver-| AVer- | Aver- 
Loaded local | mines Made age age 
Counties. n» mines|tradeand| for into Total Total price | pum- | num- 
or ship- | used by | steam | coke. product. | value. pe ber of | ber of 
ment. em- and ton days em- 
ployees. | heat. active. |ployees. 
Short Short Short | Short Short 
tons tons tons. | tons tons 
Bernalillo ........... 425, 864 8,680 | 21,152 |........ 450, 646 $1. 85 258 811 
Colfax............... 848, 164 5,595 | 7,888 | 27,383 | 388, 480 1.11 278 410 
Lincoln ............. 143, 479 3,998 | 2,965 |........ 150, 442 2.00 277 223 
Rio Arribo .......... 44, 000 1, 200 600 |........ 45, 800 1.37 276 74 
San Juan............ 
Santa Fe............. 236, 782 1,151 | 25,998 |........ 263, 931 1. 41 244 519 
BOCOITO. 5 6.663.005 
Total .......... 1, 198, 289 15, 574 | 58,103 | 27,333 |1, 299, 299 [1,776,170 | 1.37 261 2, 087 


Sold to Aver-| Aver- | Aver- 
Loaded local Used at d age age 
Year at mines |trade and|mines for Total lee num- | num- 
for ship- | used by | steam value. |For | ber of | ber of 
ment. em- land heat. iu days | em- 
ployees * | active. |ployees. 
Short Short Short 
tons. tons. tons 
1889.............- 466,127 | 8,958 | 6,883 $870,468 | $1.79 |........l........ 
1890.............. 358, 332 11, 360 6, 085 504,390 | 1.34 192 827 
1891.............. 448, 612 3, 471 6, 245 779,018 1.68 265 806 
INUD DI RAE REM 645, 557 8,776 6,997 1, 074, 601 1.62 223 1, 083 
1893.............. 636, 002 5,618 8, 776 979, 044 1.47 229 1,011 
1894.............. 561,523 | 8,266 | 14,865 935,857 | 1.57| 18 985 
1896.............. 695, 634 18, 045 11,292 1,072, 520 ]. 49 190 1,388 
1896...........ss 607,319 | 6,677 | 7,446 930,281 | 1.49 | 172 | 1,569 
1897.............. 689, 423 7, 844 19,714 |........ 716, 981 991, 611 1.38 208 1,659 
1898.............. 949, 903 7,660 17,601 | 17,124 | 992,288 | 1,344,760 | 1.35 242 1,878 
1899.............. 1, 021, 801 14, 128 14,785 |........ 1, 050, 714 1, 461, 865 1. 89 257 1,750 


AA 1, 198, 289 15,574 58,103 | 27,333 |1,299,299 | 1,776,170 | 1.87 261 2,037 
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Coal product of New Mexico since 1896, by counties. 


[Short tons.] 


County. 1896. 1897. 1898. 1899. Qe e, 
Bernalillo ................. 271,187 | 332,488 | 445,558 493,310 | 450,646 |.......... 42, 664 
COIT A 179,415 | 163,463 | 269,215 368, 373 20,107 |.......... 
Lincoln sra 2,535 1D AP 12, 737 187,705 |.......... 
Rio Arriba................. 8,200 | a 12,300 31, 000 32, 000 13,800 Mew cu eas 
Santa Decisión a 161,339 | 208,655 | 246, 215 137,534 115,197 |.......... 
Other counties A A ee rue 300 6,760 4,440 |.......... 

Total conidios 622,626 | 716,981 | 992,288 | 1,050,714 b 248, 585 42, 664 

a Including San Juan County. b Net increase. 
Coal product of New Mexico since 1882. 
Value Year, Short tons.| Value. 

157,092 MA 1892 a 661,330 | $1,074, 251 
211 04 Gt Barer vs 1893 Hem 665, 091 979, 044 
220, 557 |............ 1891. ds aa 597, 196 935, 867 
306, 202 $918, 606 || 1895 ...................... 720, 654 1,072, 520 
271,285 813,855 || 1896 ...................... 622, 626 930, 381 
508,034 | 1,524,102 || 1897 ...................... 716, 981 991,611 
626,665 | 1,879,995 || 1898 ...................-.. 992, 288 1, 844, 750 
486, 913 872,628 | 1899 ........ sees eee eee 1,050,714 | 1,461,865 
375,777 504,390 || 1900 ...................... 1, 299, 299 1,776, 170 
462, 328 779,018 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Total product in 1900, 17,734 short tons; spot value, $23,447. 

The entire production of North Carolina in 1900, as for several years 
past, was from the Cumnock mines, in Chatham County. The output 
in 1900 was one-third less than that of 1899. 


Coal product of North Carolina for ten years. 


Aver 


Loaded | local | Used at p ug age 
Y at mines ¡trade and mines for, Total Total Mo num- 
ear. forship-| used steam |product.| value. | P : ber of 
ment. by em- jand heat. sa em- 
ployees. . [ployees. 
Short Short Short Short 
tons. tons. tons. tons. 
1891 1.50 eae ce west REUS 18, 780 600 975 20,385 | $39,635 | $1. 93 80 
id —À 56,6079. A se elenco neis 6,679 9,599 | 1.44 90 
18095 caa eee eis See PRAE 15,000 |.......... 2, 000 17, 000 25,500 | 1.50 70 
A eh guts queer 13, 500 1,000 2,400 | 16,900 | 29,675 | 1.76 95 
A Bods vea cee 28, 400 600 900 24, 900 41,350 | 1.66 61 
TSG A tases cate ec 5, 856 295 2, 162 7,813 11,720 | 1.50 18 


21, 280 


Ron cnnnnnonnnornasrnonrno[ Chg MAA [ancora sojono sn... eno 
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The history of coal mining in the State dates from 1889. The Egypt 
mines, now called the Cumnock, were opened in December of that 
year, and yielded 192 tons. Since that time the product annually has 
been as follows: 


Coal product of North Carolina since 1889. 


Year. Short tons. | Value. Year. Short tons. | Value, 
1880 A eb —á 192 $451 || 1896 ...................... 2A, 900 | $41, 350 
1890: ————— aa 10, 262 17,864 || 1896 ...................... 7,813 11,720 
I80T. cuoc iss eek wx RA RE 20, 355 39,635 || 1897 iria tox xam 21, 280 27, 000 
1892. 0. eese esr dese ssed | 6,679 9,599 | 1898 ......ooococcccccconos 11, 495 14, 368 
Ene n Se tiwicnowreae 17,000 25,500 || 1899 ...................... 26, 896 84, 965 
1804. . Co ood ue E E uox | 16, 900 29,675. || 1900 1... cree error rn 17,784 | 23, 447 


à NORTH DAKOTA. 


Total production in 1900, 129,883 short tons; spot value, $158,348. 

The utilization of the lignite coals of North Dakota appears to be 
steadily increasing, the production in 1900 showing an increase over 
that of the preceding year of 31,074 short tons, or 31.5 per cent. 
The value increased somewhat more in proportion, from $117,500 to 
$158,348, a gain of $40,848, or nearly 34.8 per cent. 

Of the total product in 1900, 33,965 tons were mined by the use of 
machines, a decrease from 38,066 tons of machine-mined product in 
1899. 

- The statistics of production are shown in the following tables: 


Coal product of North Dakota in 1899, by counties. 


Loaded | local | Used at aver -| age | age 
Count at mines [trade and mines for Total rice num- | num- 
y. forship-| used | steam value. |P ber of | ber of 
ment. by em- jand heat. ton days em- 
ployees. active. | ployees 


——— — | ——9 |. ————————M |. ————— A eee ey 


tons , fons. tons 
Burleigh csc cceecsagcecen 500 1,050 |.......... $1,395 | $0.90 93 10 
ra AMA A 120: AA ] 1,820| 2.51 85 5 
MCLEAN 2-3 A AVE COCS 2,480 locas 2, 459 . 99 147 9 
Morton... oe er 17, 400 1, 400 50 19,190 | 1.02 153 80 
Stark Loo rr vA 22, 700 48,200 |. oen rs 28,015 | 1.04 191 29 
Ward scada 87,131 10, 913 240 64,621 | 1.34 164 127 


Total «eerie 77, 731 20, 788 290 117,500 | 1.19 164 210 
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Coal product of North Dakota in 1900, by counties. 


Sold to | PRR Aver- 
Loaded | local | Usedat | Total bg age 
Count at mines trade andjmines for) og. Total s EC num- 
y. for ship-| used | steam | EQ value. | Pre ber of 
ment. by em- jand heat. y A em- 
ployees. 5 ployees 
tons tons. tons. tons 
Burleigh and Emmons....; 6, 000 8, 425 185 9,610 , $10,885 | $1.08 69 
McLean .......... esse Hore 8,154 |.......... 8,164 | 4374 | 1.89 14 
Morton .................... 23, 553 8, 540 835 27, 428 28,880 ; 1.05 57 
A AA eos 26, 000 2, 050 1, 000 29, 050 28, 390 . 98 39 
Y ue ha nea 61, 081 9, 560 50 60, 641 86,319 | 1.42 147 


Toll 106, 584 21,729 1,570 | 129,883 | 158,848 | 1.22 326 


Distribution of the coal product of North Dakota from 1889 to 1900. 
| 


Aver- 
Year. af mines irede aiid igen for Er Total can 
orship-¡ used steam üct value. ber of 
ment. by em- and heat.| em- 
ployees. ployees. 
Short Short Short Short 
tons tons. tons tons 
1880. cose noe ee 18,610 | 10,297 |.......... 28,907 | $41,481 | $1.43 |........| ........ 
i. D — eA 30,000 |.......... 30, 000 42,000 | 1.40 |........] ........ 
Its ss a Ru E | ade 30,000 |.......... 30, 000 42,000 | 1.40 |........| ........ 
1692 iae Sues ee e ead 88, 000 2,125 |....-.- ..-| 40,725 39, 250 54 
1893 RN PN a ' . 47,968 1, 612 90 49, 630 56, 250 88 
jh; Pc — | 37,311 4, 480 224 42, 015 47,049 77 
1895. tec ie yn Ie euet etie 35, 380 3,617 1: 88, 997 41, 646 62 
A ideretieed us 71, 447 6, 188 420 78, 060 84, 908 141 
E A ee 65,032 | 10,458 1,756 | 77,246 | 83,808 170 
1608 LANES 71,23 | 11,525 2,147 | 83,8956 | 93,591 151 
1899. 6256s toov Ree MS 77,731 20, 788 290 98,809 | 117,500 210 
IO id ds 106, 584 21,729 1,570 | 129,883 | 158, 348 326 
Coal product of North Dakota since 1884. 
Year. Short tons. Year. Short tons. 
1884 ........ de ai Seca aaa Ses MEE dud 35,000 I ec 49, 680 
jl. ER 25 000: A ose eta REESE | 42, 015 
E HM E ME db. A 88, 997 
» SUBST aucta as 21,470 || 1896......... O ti ddek 78, 050 
TORS hens ein Ric Ons Ss eaten A sala Ado actors 77, 246 
|. WETTER 28,907 || 1898... oes roca Pay EAS EC Pena 83, 895 


Total product in 1900, 18,988,150 short tons; spot value, $19,292,246. 
Ohio occupies fourth place in the list of coal-producing States, and 
until displaced by West Virginia in 1896 was third. The production 
of West Virginia in 1900 exceeded that of Ohio by 3,659,057 tons. 
When the value of the product is considered, however, Ohio ranks 
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above West Virginia, and consequently third among the coal-producing 
States. ; 

Compared with 1899, the coal product of Ohio in 1900 shows an 
increase of 2,487,880 short tons, or 15 per cent. The gain in 1899 
over 1898 was 1,983,403 short tons, so that the gain in 1900 over 1898 
amounted to 4,471,283 short tons, or about 27 per cent. This increase 
in production has been accompanied by a still larger proportionate 
increase in value. The average price per ton, which had for several 
years shown a declining tendency, advanced from 83 cents in 1898 to 
87 cents in 1899, and to $1.02 in 1900. The gain in total value in 1900 
over 1899 was $4,930,343, or 34 per cent, as compared with a gain of 15 
per cent in tonnage. There was a gain of 19 per cent in the value of 
the product in 1899 over 1898 as compared with an increase of 14 per 
cent in the tonnage. 

There was a considerable increase in the use of machines for mining 
coal in Ohio during 1900, which, taken into consideration with a decrease 
in the machine-mined tonnage of Illinois, makes Ohio stand second, or 
next to Pennsylvania, in the total amount of machine-mined coal. The 
number of machines in use in Illinois is larger than the number of 
machines reported for Ohio, but the latter State produced in 1900 
3,750,000 tons by the use of machines in excess of Illinois's machine- 
mined product. The total number of machines reported for Ohio in 
1900 is 341, a gain of 63 over 1899. The machine-mined tonnage 
increased from 6,822,524 to 8,835,743 short tons, a gain of about 30 
per cent. There was only one State in which the percentage of the 
machine-mined product to the total output was larger than that of 
Ohio. This was Montana, whose machine-mined product was equal to 
63 per cent of the total, and only a little over 46 per cent of Ohio’s 
product was so mined. 

Strikes occurred in 34 mines during 1900, but the average time lost 
was comparatively small and not enough to affect the industry as a 
whole. The total number of men made idle by reason of strikes was 
2,035, and the average time lost was 22.3 days per man, or a total of 
45,547 working days. In 1899 strikes were reported in 15 mines, 
affecting 877 men for an average of about thirty days each. 


PRODUCTION BY OOUNTIES. 


There were four counties in Ohio whose product during 1900 exceeded 
2,000,000 tons. These were Athens, Hocking, Jackson, and Perry. 
Five others—Belmont, Guernsey, Jefferson, Stark, and Tuscarawas— 
exceeded 1,000,000 tons, and one other, Columbiana, had a production 
exceeding 500,000 tons. The statistics for 1900 show that both Hock- 
ing and Perry counties exceeded Jackson in the amount of coal pro- 
duced, Jackson County having had the largest production in 1899. 
Hocking County took first place in 1900, with Perry second, Jackson 
third, and Athens fourth. The largest gain in 1900 over 1899 was 
made in Perry County, whose product increased 629,304 tons, or 36.3 
per cent. The next largest gain was in Hocking County, 499,740 
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tons; Athens County gained 497,479 tons, and Guernsey County, 
289,341 tons. There were 17 counties in which the production increased 
in 1900, and 10 in which a decrease was reported. The most notable 
decrease was in Columbiana County, where the production fell off 
192,915 tons, or 21.8 per cent. Athens, Hocking, and Perry counties, 
combined, form what is popularly known as the Hocking Valley region. 
These three counties produced in 1900 7,166,916 tons, or nearly 38 
per cent of the State's total. The production of the Hocking Valley 
region in 1899 amounted to 5,540,393 short tons, above which the pro- 
duction in 1900 shows an increase of 1,626,523 tons, or nearly 30 per 
cent. The increase in the Hocking Valley region over 1899 was equal 
to nearly 60 per cent of the total increase in the State. 

The details of production, by counties, in 1899 and 1900, together 
with the distribution of the product for consumption, are presented 
in the following tables: 


Coal product of Ohio in 1899, by counties. 


Sold to |Used at 
Loaded local mines Made 


: e 
&t mines| trade for Total Total E num- | num- 


County. for ship- [and used | steam PORE product. | value. ber of | ber of 
ment. by em- and 3 ton. days em- 
ployees. | heat. active. |ployees. 
Short Short Short | Short Short 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tuna. 
Athens .............. 1, 709, 923 3,198} 59,600, 13,320) 1, 786, 041'$1, 389, 136| $0.78 189| 2,963 
Belmont............. 1,044,282) 194,123, 3, 378 enda ds 1,242,383, 944,870 234| 1,837 
Carroll... 217, 424 8,467, 1,300,........ 227,191| 181,255 180 445 
Columbiana ......... 795, 600 78,679| 10,900|........ 885,179| 820,930 2501 1,422 
Coshocton ........... 365, 920 25, 743 710...000 392, 373| 355,888 231 647 
Guernsey ............ 1, 543, 127 5,7201 14,139|........ 1, 562, 986| 1, 061, 453 227| 1,693 
Harrison A Irt ramus 1,380 Uso 1, 390 1, 354 143 7 
Hocking............. 1, 995, 844 14,141| 8, 880)........ 2,018, 865; 1, 497, 461 182| 2,565 
Jackson ............. 1, 964, 733 39,770] 27, 730:........ 2, 032, 233, 2, 131, 422 184| 3,894 
Jefferson ............ 782,228} 134,170) 6,776, 1,040! 924,214| 707,648. 265| 1,139 
Lawrence ........... 102, 056 14, 746 110.2... 5s 116,972, 110,125 211 297 
Mahoning........... 30, 974 12, 057 876,........ 43, 906 45, 543, 198 107 
Medina.............. 175,571 10,400, 5,380)........ 191,351} 224,095 210 414 
MéeiIg8. 2er ui. 168,745| 102,878)  2,107|........ 273, 730| 231,576 218 546 
Morgan.............. DO Loos ess 24, 905 20, 749 120 75 
Muskingum......... 800 ........ 142,645 117,499 200 838 
Perry coss etuer oves 5 1, 366, 056! 166| 2,799 
Stark PA 1,375, 690 185| 2,350 
Summit ............. 86, 564 150 233 
Tuscarawas.......... 783, 324 202, 1,583 
Vinton sien sa 70, 204 184 166 
Washington 8, 322 139} . 27 
Gallia ciscssniió són 
Seioto AAA . 15,150 207 39 
Geauga .............. 
PortBge...2:. 2 oos 164, 913 190 837 
Trumbull............ 
Noble...... Van 
Wayne .............. 50, 676 221 115 
Small mines 600, 000, A EA EIA 
i 200, 26,038 
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Coal product of Ohio in 1900, by counties. 


Sold to |Usedat d Aver- | Aver- 
Loaded local mines | Made age age age 
County. 2n is e 4 Nu into TOM nus price num. nm 
ship- | and used | steam produc value. ro ro 
ment. | byem- | and coke; Ba days | em- 
ployees. | heat. * |active. |ployees. 
Short Short Short | Short Short 
tona. tona. tons. tona. tona. 
Athens .............. 2,195,912 7,570| 61,494} 15,544| 2, 283, 520 $2, 083, 222] $0. 90 
Belmont............. 1,089,553]  195,694|  5,505| 54,532] 1,345, 244] 1, 221, 215 
Carroll ua dx 160, 941 3,880; 2, 700)....... > 167, 521 183, 940 
Columbiana ......... 659, 394 19,101] 13,769|........ 692, 264 702, 586 
Coshocton ........... 334, 633 18, 465 ZIG cid 353, 314 375, 352 
Guernsey............ 1, 815,025 7,995| 26,307|........ 1,852, 327| 1,550, 501 
Harrison ............ 4, 842 AA ex s 6, 342 6, 864 
Hocking........ .... 2, 482, 018 3, 688} 32,899]........ 2,518, 605, 2, 294, 759 
Jackson ............. 2, 221, 411 52, 650) 30,831|........ 2,304, 892. 2, 869, 294 
Jefferson ............ 953,460| 143,575 12,401 1, 150| 1, 110, 586; 1,061,918 
Lawrence ........... 78,325 17, 000 FOO) assess 95, 425 2,912 
Mahoning ........... 32, 452 12,674 1,336/........ 46, 462 04, 48 
Medina.............. 113, 785 13, a 2, 090 dus is 129,913| 186,10. 
Meigs................ 147, 867 92, 798 1,610)........ 242,275, 257,917 
Morgan.............. 23:904 I So ect. | DO ease 24, 001 27,139 
Muskingum ......... | 145, 504 38, 636 TOM A 184,274, 182,176 
Perrygilocgs etes 2,313, 611 22,440, 28,740|........ 2, 364, 791| 2, 107, 487 
Blark ceceo eiu 1, 045, 059 37,190) 84,275|........ 1, 116, 524, 1, 702, 401 
Summit ............. 105, 498 2, 401 1:450. us 109,355| 156,777 
Tuscarawas....... .. 1,164, 940 84,416, 11,2321........ 1, 260, 588| 1, 210, 480 
Vinton .............. 61, 991 6.9101. c coco] A 68, 901 69, 690 
Gallia, Noble, Scioto, | 
and Washington... SE 6,320  1,626|........ 79,287 72, 064 
Portage, Trumbull, 
and Wayne........ 119, 956 3,868) 7,872l........ 131,696} 222,902 
Small mines......... |... ees. | 500, 000]. . ... Le. | eene 500,000, 600,000 
Total .......... 17, 347 m 1,292,264, 277,188} 71,226.18, 988, 150 19, 292, 246 


The distribution of the coal product of Ohio since 1889 is shown in 


the following table: 


Distribution of the coal product of Ohio from 1889 to 1900. 


Used at | | Aver- | Aver- 
Sold to | Aver 
Loaded at local trade! Mines | Made age "EC age 
: n for Total Total ;, num-| num- 
Year. mines for | and used into ; price 
: ; steam prođuct. value. ber of ber 
shipment.| by em- d coke. per d f 

lovees. an ión ays | of cm- 
plo! hcat. active. |ployees, 

Short Short Short Short Short 

tons. tona. tons. tons. tons. 
1889.... ..... 8,566, 223 | 1,196,872 | 144, 223 ' 69,469 | 9,976,787 | 89,355, 400 | $0.94 '........ 19, 343 
1890.......... 10, 161, 887 | 1,164, 876 | 143, 984 | 23,759 | 11, 494,506 | 10, 783,171 . 94 201 20, 676 
189151 | 11,393,209 | 1,281,568 | 140, 420 53,486 | 12, 868, 683 | 12,106,115 M 206 | 22,182 
Iii 255 | 11,995,256 | 1, 411,642 | 117,486 38,043 | 13,562,927 | 12,722,745 oH 212 | 22,576 
]893.......... «11,713,116 | 1,348,743 | 167,002 24,785 | 13,253,646 | 12,351,139 | .92 188 | 23,931 
1594.......... , 10. 636, 402 ' 1,101,940 ' 126, 397 | 45,117 | 11,909,856 | 9,841, 723 .83 136 | 27,105 
e A | 11, 933, 686 | 1,227,224 | 162,277 | 42, 619 | 13,355,806 | 10, 618, 477 . 49 176 | 24,644 
1896...... ... 11,491,275 | 1,181,610 | 172,722 26,595 | 12, 875, 202 | 10, 253, 461 . 79 161 25, 500 
1597. uv , 10, 725, 047 | 1,259,290 | 192,755 19,850 ¡ 12,196,912 | 9, 535, 409 18 148 | 26,410 

| 

ISUM. ceil vsus | 13,053,427 1,226,184 222,913 14,343 | 14,516,867 | 12,027, 336 . $3 169 26, 986 
1899.......... | 14,880, 893 ' 1,393,025 | 211,992 14,360 | 16, 500, 270 | 14, 361, 903 QNT 200 | 26,038 
1900.......... 17, 347, 472 277,188 71,226 | 18,988,150 ! 19,292,246 | 1.02 | 215| 27,628 


1, 292, 264 | 


l ' 
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It will be observed that the amount of coal made into coke in 1900, 
- though small as compared. with some of the other States, was larger 
in 1900 than in any of the eleven preceding years. 

The production by counties for the last five years, with the increases 
and decreases and the amount and percentage of the increase and de- 
crease in each of them in 1900, as compared with 1899, is given below: 


Coal product of Ohio since 1896, by counties. e 


[Short tons.) 


—————————————— ————————————— ———————M—M—— 


t 1 | 

i | Increase| Pe cent of nl 

County. 1896. | 1897. 1898. 1899, 1900. 1900. eu in de. A 

' | crease. | crease, 

Athens .......... 1, 398, 141 1, 153, 642 id 1,786,041| 2, 283,520) 497,479|........ || 27.9........ 
Belmont......... 919,076. 827,420; 1,036, 102| 1, 242, 383| 1,345, 284| 102,901|........ S 3 csset 
Carroll .......... 289, 117 147,981, 230,786) 227,191} 167,521|......... 59,670 ........ 26.3 
Columbiana..... 534, 1697; 774,736, 893,680 885,179] 692,264|......... 192, 915 ........ 21.8 

Coshocton ....... | 359,879,  343,589| 367,292, 392,373!  353,314.......... 39,059,........ 10 
Gallia ........... 2,080] 13,802) 11,488!  13,536| 15,620)  2,084|........ 15.4,........ 
Guernsey ........ 955,457| 910, 554| 1,326,480. 1,562, 986| 1,852,327, 289,311]........ 18.5 cy 
Harrison ........ 2, 504 5,886, 29,112 1,390 6,319| — 4,9521........ 356.2 ........ 
Hocking........ ¿| 1, 415, 468| 1,411, 907] 1, 269, 786| 2,018, 865| 2,518,605| 499,740 ........ 24. " Vr 
Jackson ......... 1, 629, 226| 1,562, 651| 1,770, 265] 2,032, 233| 2,304,892) 272,659......... e 82: 
Jefferson ........ 7,912, 751,848!  800,540| 924,214] 1,110,586} 186,372|........ OUO ee eue 
Lawrence ....... 51,597 7, 940 64,849) 116,972 95, AO 21, 547|........ 18.4 
Mahoning....... 24,693 37,987, 35,785, 43,906) 46,402 2,556]........ e ocior 
Medina .......... 194,104 170,412) 249,406 191,351] 129,913|......... 61, 438|. ....... 32.1 
Melgs............ 259,386; 184,197  174,216| 273,730|  242,275.......... 81, 455......... 11.5 
Morgan.......... 16,294 21,965) 26,730) 24,905  24,004|......... 9011.52 coss 3.6 
Muskingum ..... 112,333, 131,606 137,506!  142,645| 184,274  41,629........ 29.9... ...-- 
Perry ............ 1,722,572! 1,595, 199] 1,831,976| 1,735, 487| 2,364,791! 629,304 ........ 36.3........ 
Portage.......... 48,377 79,2397, $82,659, 108,008|  101,240......... 6,768|........ 6.3 
Stark ............ 962,618 639,065; 888, 158] 1,079,228| 1,116,524! 37, 296),....... 3.5 — 
Summit ......... 23,470 52,178 51,722 68,702| 109,355,  40,653......... das 
Trumbull........ 2,980 12,607 1,640 7,575 14,099 6,524........ STD 
Tuscarawas......! 641,087, 626,972! 909,857) 979,431! 1,260,588; 281, n sa NA 
Vinton .......... 39,439 64,005 81,274 71,839 68,901......... | IB 4.1 
Washington ..... 3,320 2,130 2, 958 8, 322 5, S00 |e AA + | a PARA 36.3 
Wayne .......... 55,438! 61,773) 48,356) 13,764  16,857|  2,603......... 18:9 v ouo 
EP SEMEN \ 25,187] 37,008)  47,796| a 48,024, 58,367, 10,343......... 21.5 ........ 

cloto ........... | 
Small mines..... 500,000| 500,000; 500,000} 500,000) 500,000|........-|......-.|---====.- peta 
Total ...... 12, 875, m 196, 942 14, 516, 867/16, 500, S 988, 150/2, 487, - Boat ats Dis 
a Includes Geauga County. 


M kR 1900——21 
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Records of the total production of Ohio are available only since 
1872, since which time the annual output has been as follows: 


Annual coal product of Ohio since 1872. 


Year. | Short tons. Year. | Short tons. 
rata altere cet ce 5,315, 294 ista ' 10,300,708 
ETHER E hate 4,550,028 IRBS o nasidaria naiiai aeaiia 10, 910, 961 
E A NN EC A 9,976, 787 
A ee EET 4, 864,259 || 1890... 0.00... eee eee e cece cece ceeseccees 11, 494, 506 
A eats gaa aera | 8,500,000 || 1891..........Lsseeeee nn nnn 12, 868, 683 
rr ROME | 5,250,000 | 1892... cesses en 13, 562, 927 
Lo MMC NETTE 5,500,000 | 1898........lsssssssse nennen 13, 253, 646 
nET EEE sna candi toate ocecawe | 6,000,000 | 1894.......0.... cece ec eoc ee ccceeeecens 11, 909, 856 
VRBO aS IA ! 2,000,000 || 1895... ccce ....| 18,355,806 
A LR EE 8,225,000 || 1896........cssseeee enm sene | 12,875,202 
dU CU D el eec AE AU Die ri cie. ^ 9,450,000 | 1897....... sesso se | 12,196,942 
Dos CN ERE 8,999 409. 1898. cosi orani ete o iode ges ee Eo Vests 14, 516, 867 
| RENE DER ^ 7,640, 062 | E NN ec 16, 500, 270 
A A 7,816,179 | oL SERRE EE 18, 988, 150 
LC M TM RC 8, 435,211 | 

OREGON. 


Total product in 1900, 58,864 short tons; spot value, $220,001. 

Oregon is one of the three States whose product in 1900 was less 
than that of 1899, the output falling off from 86,888 short tons in 1899 
to 58,864 tons in 1900, a decrease of 28,024 tons, or a little over 32 per 
cent. Nearly all the product in 1900 was from the Newport mine, in 
Coos County. The statistics for 1900 show that there was a larger 
number of men employed and for a greater number of days than was 
shown in the report for 1899. This is attributed to the reopening of the 
Beaver Hill mine, whose product in 1900, however, was unimportant. 

The following tables show the statistics of production in Oregon for 
the last nine years and the total output since 1885: 

Coal product in Oregon since 1892. 


— A A A ——— = eee A — — o 


Sold to 
Loaded local Used at Average | Average 
y at mines tradeand| mines ¡ Total | Total | number | number 
CAT: ¡ for ship- used [for steam; product.: value. of em- | of days 
| ment. | by em- jand heat. | ployees. | worked. 
ployees. | 
'Shortton=. Shorttona.|Short tona. Short tons. 
1602 Ss oec DE IESU Sm ot 31,760 2,35: 548 | 34,661 | $148, 546 90 120 
A USA FORE UM seats 37,835 ` 3, 594 254 41,683 | 164,500 110 192 
hir |. 45,068 2,171 282 47,521 | 183,914 88 243 
1890 alt 68, 108 5, 294 283 73,685 | 247,901 414 a69 
O laces sk: 88, 116 12, 951 654 | 101,721 | 294,564 254 191 
1897 MP 92, 921 | 5, 207 9,161 | 107,289 | 291,772 375 200 
1898 A A a tanec 54, 305 3, 290 589 58,184 | 212,184 142 199 
1890. A A 78, 608 6, 656 1,624 86,888 | 260, 917 124 238 
A AA | 18, 160 9, 590 1,114 58, 864 | 220,001 14 . 273 


| 


a The apparently large number of men employed and small average working time are due to the 
large force of men employed in developing the Beaver Hill mine, which was producing coal for ship- 
ment during only twenty days in 1895. The average time madeat the Newport mine was over two 
hundred days per man. 
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Coal product of Oregon from 1885 to 1900. 


Year. Short tons. | 
A O ene tanta adia | 50,000 || 1893 
DIS NN ERR MN 45,000 || 1894 
¡A LA dof eect ke | 387,696 || 1895 
AA CO IS | 75,000 || 1896 
jl m | 64,359 | 1897 
1800 e M cate 61,514 | o D I Lo MUSAE cODcLU ALL COLLE 58,184 
(o ERECTO PERENNE 51:826: A nter Dna ee bene ien 86, 888 
o O E EN 34, 661 | A IO | 58, 864 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Total product in 1900, 122,509,144 long tons, or 187,210,241 short 
tons; spot value, $163,196,396. 

Anthracite: Total product, 51,221,353 long tons, or 57,367,915 short 
tons; spot value, $85,757,851. 

Bituminous: Total product, 71,287,791 long tons, or 79,842,326 short 
tons; spot value, $77,438,545. 

The combined product of anthracite and bituminous coal in Penn- 
sylvania in 1899 was 120,150,160 long tons, equivalent to 134,568,180 
short tons, compared with which the production in 1900 shows an 
increase of 2,358,984 long tons, or 2,642,061 short tons. The value of 
the product in 1899 was $144,389,921, compared with which the value 
of the product in 1900 shows an increase of $18,806,475. | 

The anthracite production in Pennsylvania was not equal to that of 
the preceding year, the decrease in output being due to a strike which 
affected practically the whole region and which began September 17 
and lasted until October 27. During this period production in the 
anthracite region really ceased, and because of it a prospective pro- 
duction of about 5,000,000 tons was practically eliminated. The actual 
decrease from the production in 1899 was 2,723,294 long tons, or 
3,050,090 short tons, in amount, and of $2,384,279 in value. 

The bituminous coal-mining industry of Pennsylvania was, on the 
other hand, practically free from labor troubles, and the statisties for 
1900 show an increase over the preceding year of 5,692,151 short tons, 
or 7.7 per cent. The value of the bituminous production increased 
from $56,247,791 in 1899 to $77,438,545 in 1900, a net gain of 
$21,190,754, or 37.7 per cent. 

Considering only the marketable sizes, the average price per ton of 
anthracite coal in Pennsylvania in 1900 was $1.85 per long ton, as 
against $1.80 in 1899 and $1.75 in 1898. "The average price per ton 
for bituminous coal in 1900 was $0.97, as compared with $0.76 in 1899 
and $0.67 in 1898. From this it will be seen that while the price of 
anthracite coal advanced a little less than 6 per cent in two years, the 
price of bituminous coal advanced nearly 45 per cent in the same period. 
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The larger proportion of the anthracite product of Pennsylvania is 
consumed for domestic purposes, whereas a comparatively small per- 
centage of the bituminous productis so used. It is because of this that 
the great difference in the advanced price in 1900 is shown.  Bitumi- 
nous coal operators were benefited to a notable extent by the improved 
industrial conditions, and this was only slightly reflected in the anthra- 
cite trade. The combined product of anthracite and bituminous coal 
in Pennsylvania in 1900 was 51 per cent of the total product in the 
United States. The value of Pennsylvania’s coal product was equiva- 
lent to 53 per cent of the total value of the coal produced in the United 
States in 1900. Pennsylvania so completely outranks every other coal- 
producing State that comparisons are only of interest when drawn with 
reference to the ratio of Pennsylvania’s output to that of the total 
product of the United States, or of the combined product of the 
other States. The total output of anthracite and bituminous coal in 
Pennsylvania, which in 1900 amounted to 137,210,241 short tons, was 
nearly five and a half times the output of Illinois, which comes second; 
more than six times that of West Virginia, which comes third, and 
more than seven times that of Ohio, which comes fourth. Pennsylva- 
nia’s product was more than double in 1900 the output of Illinois, Ohio, 
and West Virginia, together. The product of Pennsylvania coal has 
always exceeded 50 per cent of the total product of the United States, 
the lowest percentage being 51, in 1900. In 1880 Pennsylvania pro- 
duced 65 per cent, or practically two-thirds of the total, and has aver- 
aged 55 per cent during the last twenty-one years. 

The reduction in the percentage of Pennsylvania in 1900 was due to 
the strike in the anthracite fields during the fall of 1900. The elimina- 
tion of about 5,000,000 tons of anthracite, due to the strike, caused an 
increased consumption of bituminous coal, which was supplied in the 
East largely by West Virginia coal, and in the West by the soft coal 
of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, and but for these conditions the per- 
centage of Pennsylvania’s product would have been equal to that of 
1899. 

In the following table is shown the total product of Pennsylvania 
and the United States since 1880, with the percentage of the total pro- 
duced by Pennsylvania in each year: 
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Product of Pennsylvania coal compared with total United States since 1880, 


Per cent of 


Year. Z oor o 
Short tons 

A A a cas e 71, 481, 569 65 
TBS) ERPE EE E NE AAA O 85, 881, 030 63 
LC" EE E LE AE S E E E, 103, 285, 789 55 
TO AN 115, 212, 125 54 
US mo E NE E AE E ET 119, 735, 051 62 
A AEE EEEE EAIA E SA PEA NE 110, 957, 522 56 
LC HT I 112, 743, 403 56 
jj Pc ! 129,975,557 | 70,372,857 54 
1688 OT" | 148,659,402 | 77,719,624 52 
j| "—— -————— 141,229,514 | 81,719,059 58 
Lo MR — 157,788,057 | 88,770,814 56 
A O A E RN 168, 566,668 | 93,453,921 55 
p K—— ——————————— tuned 179,329,071 | 99, 167, 080 55 
i hws ————— er 182, 352,774 | 98,038, 267 54 
A hance TH | 170,741,526 | 91,833,584 54 
D] MN M" | 193,117,530 | 108,216, 565 56 
A O A AI eves ay ! 191, 986,357 | 103,903, 534 54 
p. pM P D P | 200, 221,665 | 107,029, 654 53 
OA 219, 974,667 | 118,547, 777 54 
s ep." 253, 739, 992 | 14,568,180 53 
1000 ites ac td | 269, 881,827 | 137,210, 241 51 


| 


The production of anthracite and bituminous coal is discussed sepa- 
rately in the subsequent pages. The chapter on anthracite produc- 
tion has been prepared, as heretofore, by Mr. William W. Ruley, of 
Philadelphia, the chief of the Bureau of Anthracite Coal Statistics. 
Mr. Ruley is thoroughly familiar with the conditions affecting -the 
anthracite trade, and his report for the present year will be found 
particularly interesting. It discusses in detail the strike which 
occurred in the anthracite region in the fall of 1900, and the results 
of this disturbance on the general trade. 


PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE.! 


It is gratifying to note that the favorable conditions surrounding 
the anthracite industry in the beginning of 1900 pointing to a good 
year for the trade were not misleading, and that the demand for coal 
was fully up to what could be reasonably expected; in fact, had there 
not been a general strike lasting for over a month in the busiest time 
of the year, there is little doubt that 1900 would have proved a record 
breaker both as to the tonnage and the total amount received for the 
product. 

As it was, the product amounted to 51,221,353 tons, being only 
twice exceeded, in the years 1895 and 1899, when the product 
amounted to 51,785,122 tons and 53,944,647 tons, respectively. It 


1 By Wm. W. Ruley, chief of the Bureau of Anthracite Coal Statistica, 
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will be seen that the decrease in the 1900 tonnage as compared with 
the previous year was 2,723,294 tons. This decrease is fully 
accounted for by the strike which lasted from September 17 to Octo- 
ber 27, during the greater part of which time there was practically a 
completó cessation of operations. 

It is reasonable to believe that had not this strike occurred the pro- 
duction in 1900 would have been the largest on record, as the ship- 
ments to market from January 1 to the close of August were over 
2,000,000 tons in excess of the shipments in the same period of the 
previous year; and while it does not follow that this entire increase 
would have been maintained, it is hardly likely that it would have 
been entirely lost. However, as the strike lasted over a month at a 
time when the normal monthly production is upward of 5,000,000 
tons, this increase was soon obliterated, and a decrease of nearly 
3,000,000 tons appeared instead. 

As this strike had such a marked influence on the production for 
the year, it will be considered at some length at the close of the sta- 
tistical section of this report. 

As noted above, the total production of anthracite in 1900 amounted 
to 51,221,353 tons, made up as follows: 


| Tons. 
Sent to Market foe A Sewanee A a EUEKRET QE UAM A hae Sorkin ds 45, 276, 622 
Sold to local trade and employees at the mines... 2.2.2... 2.0 ee ceca ecw ec e ence cece nono co”. 1, 078, 973 


Used for steam and heat at the mines. ..... 2.0... eee cece ne cece cece cronos 4, 865, 758 


The last item is largely estimated, as it consists mostly of culm and 
dirt, some companies keeping only an approximate record of it; and 
as it is not considered a marketable product, it is not taken into account 
in making up the valuation of coal at the mines, which includes only 
coal shipped and that sold to local trade and employees. 

The value in 1900 was $85,757,851, an increase in the rate per ton 
of 5 cents and a decrease of $2,384,279 on the total product, as com- 
pared with 1899. 

A tabulated statement of production, valuation, average per ton, 
number of employees, and days worked for the last five years is 
given below. 

Production of anthracite coal from 1896 to 1900. 


ss Average | Numberof | Days 
Year. Production. Value. per ton. | employees. | worked. 


——————— d|———— |—————Á | mr | e 


Long tons. 
IO A EE P 48,523,287 | $81, 748, 651 $1. 85 148, 991 174 
O A 46, 974, 715 79, 301, 954 1.85 149, 557 150 
DOUG A en E OR OERO week 47, 663, 076 75, 414, 537 1.75 145, 184 152 
A NS: 53, 944, 647 88, 142, 130 1.80 139, 608 173 


IO cots iva ss ea desde Cause dav ETE ES ew See 51, 221, 353 85, 757, 851 1.85 144, 206 166 
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For the purpose of comparison statements are given below show- 
ing the production and divisions of same according to counties for the 


year 1899 and 1900. 


Anthracite coal product in 1899, by counties. 


Total 


| product. Shipments. 
Long tons. y Long tons. 
Susquehanna 2.26 ise p c n eoe n Rc erre ERA 620, 067 | 566, 181 
JP gi DIDI P 13,602,111: 12,489,526 
IL Der" ——Á— À 19, 738, 351 17, 449, 294 
CUIDOB:S Lu Dou RR 1,683, 825 1, 474, 304 
Schuylkill he cuce esos o Xs zh SE eu ipse ad 12, 470, 688 10,772,735 
] IRs iii Sica ——————Á—— — 
CORDIA \ 775,283 728, 824 
RU II T PF 
Northumberland.......................e ccce esee. | 4, 337, 129 3, 772, 561 
DAI Dlls ii 717,193 | 569, 816 
Tostadora Seite 53, 944, 647 | 47, 823, 241 
Anthracite coal product in 1900, by counties. 
Total 
product. 
Long tons. 
hebben occ sicsies cessed it cce có 496, 432 464, 431 
Lackawanna adas 12, 652, 902 11, 547, 926 
LbüZerne o hoes cc eq EDRQWUEUs rS ede bowed 18, 964, 491 16, 721, 735 
CALDO 9 ME 1, 813, 886 1, 610, 738 
BehuglIkill.ieoovecseus v e 11, 436, 981 9, 898, 949 
Colbie DERE 875, 643 794, 839 
Büullivali. 1 ores deme s elu ux WE exu 175, 938 169, 138 
Northumberland ................................ 4, 180, 426 3, 639, 291 
jii nica -———— P 594, 654 429,575 
o O i |t ESEO OO MERE USED Eh ES 51, 221, 353 45, 276, 622 


Localtrade. 


Long tona. 


8, 886 
308, 420 
498, 724 

23, 654 
198, 156 


8, 606 


83, 248 
19, 915 


1, 144, 609 


Shipments. ¡Local trade. 


Longtons. | Long tons. 


9,724 
276, 342 
458, 576 
34, 226 
186, 572 
10, 953 
1, 351 
80, 879 
20, 350 


1,078, 973 


Used at 
mines. 


Long tons. 
45, 000 
804, 165 
1, 790, 333 
185, 867 
1, 504, 797 


37, 853 


481, 320 
127, 462 


4, 976, 797 


Used at 
mines. 


Long tons. 
22,271 
828, 634 
1, 784, 180 
198, 922 
1, 851, 460 
69, 851 
b, 449 
460, 256 
144, 729 


4, 865, 708 


The item spoken of as shipments in this report includes coal actually 
loaded into cars at the mines for shipment to line points or to tide- 


water. 


The accompanying table gives the amount of this coal from 


the commencement of the anthracite industry to 1900, inclusive, divided 


according to the three trade regions. 


It will be noted in this connection that the shipments from Sullivan 
County are not included in the table, which gives only coal which is 
rated commercially as anthracite and carried as such by the railroad 


companies. 


In the paragraph treating of the division of the fields into 


regions mention is made of this Sullivan County coal and of the diffi- 


culty in its classification. 
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Annual shipments from the Schuylkill, Lehigh, and Wyoming regions from 1820 to 1900. 


Schuylkill region. Lehigh region. Wyoming region. | Total. 
ae Long tons. | Percent. pene tons. |Percent.| Long tons. | Percent. | Long tons. 
1820 A A d ash Rae SER O A nea made 365 
o O O skew tees UA A ed is erede da 1,073 
ISZ2 a 1, 480 39. 79 2, 240 1 E AAA seals teen o sut 3,720 
1823.45. vene 1,128 16.23 5, 823 83.77 AA O = 6, 951 
1821... 1,567 14. 10 9,541 805 uiels aues erts uve asves 11,108 
1825....25 2s 6, 500 18. 60 28, 393 81. 40 |....... A ses 34, 898 
ios 16,767 34. 90 31, 280 65.10 1... c eus sexe assume deas 48, 047 
1820 2 ikers: 31, 360 49. 44 82,074 50.56 |... sas ees sts er EE ERE 63, 434 
1828: ers 47,284 61. 00 30, 232 39.00. |L:52os 9o RR ERE ER ERSTE 77,516 
| 4) AA 79, 978 71.35 25, 110 22. 40 7,000 6. 25 112, 083 
jog — 7 89, 984 51.50 41,750 23. 90 43, 000 24. 60 174,734 
183l. AA 81,854 46. 29 40, 966 23.17 54, 000 30. 54 176, 820 
ji,» set sek ecueee 209, 271 57.61 70, 000 19. 27 84, 000 23.12 363, 271 
TESS I — 252,971 51.87 123, 001 25.22 111, 777 22.91 487, 749 
1891... vus 226, 692 60. 19 106, 244 28.21 43, 700 11. 60 376, 636 
1835 5:5. 6 recu 339, 508 60. 54 131, 250 23.41 90, 000 16.05 |. 560, 758 
Ii 432, 045 63. 16 148,211 21. 66 103, 861 15.18 684, 117 
A 530, 152 60. 98 223, 902 25.75 115, 387 13.27 869, 441 
pos APN 446,875 60, 49 213, 615 28. 92 78, 207 10.59 738, 697 
o A 475,077 58. 05 221, 025 27.01 122, 300 14. 94 818, 402 
lO ........... 490, 596 56.75 225, 313 26. 07 148, 470 17.18 864, 379 
jn b Monee ae mene 624, 166 65. 07 143, 037 14. 90 192, 270 20. 03 959,773 
ins 583, 273 52, 62 272, 540 24. 59 252, 599 22.79 1, 108, 412 
A 710, 200 56. 21 267, 793 21.19 285, 605 22. 60 1, 263, 598 
jo: AA 887, 937 54. 45 377, 002 23.12 365, 911 22. 43 | 1, 630, 850 
A 1,131,724 56, 22 429, 453 21.33 451, 836 22.45 : 2, 013, 013 
lb ooo | 1, 308, 500 55. 82 517,116 22. 07 518, 389 22.11 2, 344, 005 
T TARTE | 1,665,735 | 57.79 633,507 | 21.98 583,067 | 20.23; 2,882,309 
T MONS '— 1,733,721 | — 56.12 670,321 | 21.7 685,196 | 22.18 | 3,089,238 
1819............ 1,728, 500 53. 30 781, 556 24. 10 732, 910 22. 60 8, 242, 966 
I890. 5 bis 1, 840, 620 54. 80 690, 456 20. 56 827,823 24. 61 3, 358, 899 
TEDL A 2, 328, 525 52.34 964. 224 21. 68 1, 156, 167 25. 98 4, 448, 916 
sd 2, 636, 835 52.81 1,072,136 21.47 1, 284, 500 25. 72 4, 993, 471 
1899 cives vers 2, 665, 110 51. 30 1, 054, 309 20. 29 1, 475, 732 28. 41 5,195, 151 
1 Site 3,191,670 53. 14 1,207, 186 20.13 | 1, 603, 478 26. 73 6, 002, 334 
(as 3, 552, M3 53. 77 1,294, 113 19. 43 1,771,511 26. 80 6, 608, 567 
ricas 3, 603, 029 52.91 1, 351, 970 19.52 1, 972, 581 28. 47 6, 927, 580 
1857............ 3, 373, 797 50.77 1,318, 541 19. 84 1, 952, 603 29. 39 6, 644, 941 
LSB O 3, 273, 245 47.86 1, 380, 030 20. 18 2, 186, 094 31. 96 6, 839, 369 
1859... 2 ossiil 3, 448, 708 44.16 1, 628, 311 20. 86 2, 731, 236 84. 98 7,808, 255 
1860. A 3, 749, 632 44, 04 1,821,674 21. 40 : 2, 941, 817 34. 56 8, 613, 123 
ls 3,160, 747 39. 74 1,738,377 21.85 3, 055, 140 38. 41 7, 904, 264 
o 6) ae eee 3, 372, 583 42. 86 1,351,054 17. 17 3, 145, 770 39. 97 7,869, 407 
1863............ 3, 911, 683 40. 90 1,894, 713 19. 80 3, 759,610 39. 30 9, 566, 006 
1864... e erus 4, 161, 970 40. 89 2, 054, 669 20. 19 3, 960, 836 38. 92 10,177, 475 
IBOD d edu ds 4, 356, 959 45. 11 2, 040, 913 21.14 3, 254,519 33. 72 9, 652, 391 
1868 xo tei eles 9, 187, 902 45.56 2,179, 364 17.15 4, 736, 616 37. 29 12, 703, 882 
1807.52 et es ys 5, 161, 671 39.74 2,502, 054 19. 27 5, 325, 000 40. 99 12, 988, 725 
rio 5, 330, 737 38. 52 2, 502, 582 18. 13 5, 968, 146 43. 25 13, 801, 465 
1869 A 5, 775, 138 41. 66 1, 949, 673 14. 06 6, 141, 369 44, 28 13, 866, 180 
1810... ss 4, 963, 157 30. 70 3, 239, 374 20. 02 7,974, 660 49. 28 16, 182, 191 
LBP eT M es 6, 552, 772 41.74 2, 235, 707 14. 24 6, 911, 242 44. 02 15, 699, 721 
Lie 6, 691, 890 84. 03 3, 873, 339 19. 70 9, 101, 549 46. 27 19, 669, 778 
1813.2. 22 sss 7,212,601 i 33. 97 3, 705, 596 17. 46 10, 309, 755 48. 57 21, 227, 952 
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COAL. 
Annual shipments from the Schuylkill, Lehigh, and. Wyoming regions from 18.20 to 1900— 
Continued. 
Schulykill region. Lehigh region. Wyoming region. Total. 

NES Long tons. |Percent.| Long tons. ¡Percent.| Long tons. ¡Percent.| Long tons. 
¡Er AA 6, 866, 877 34.09 3, 773, 836 18.73 9, 504, 408 47.18 20, 145, 121 
¡EE A 6, 281, 712 31.87 2, 834, 605 14.38 | 10,596, 155 53.75 19, 712, 472 
Io. 6, 221, 934 33. 63 3, 854, 919 | 20. 84 8, 424, 158 45. 53 18, 501,011 
1ST ee eee 8, 195, 042 39. 35 4,332,760 , 20. 80 8, 300, 377 39. 85 20, 828, 179 
1878 AA 6, 282, 226 35. 68 3, 237, 449 18. 40 8, 085, 587 45.92 17, 605, 262 
18/9... iex us 8, 960, 829 34. 28 4, 595, 567 | 17.58 12, 586, 293 | 48.14 26, 142, 689 
1880 AA 7,554, 742 32. 23 4, 463, 221 | 19. 05 11, 419, 279 48. 72 | 23, 437, 242 
ISSI. 2265s 9, 253, 958 82. 46 5,294, 676 | 18. 58 13, 951, 383 48. 96 | 25, 500, 017 
1882 isa 9, 459, 288 32. 48 5, 689, 437 19. 54 18, 971, 371 47.98 | 29, 120, 096 
25 AA 10, 074, 726 31. 69 6, 113, 809 | 19.23 15, 604, 492 49. 08 | 31, 793, 027 
1884............ 9, 478, 314 30. 85 5, 562, 226 18.11 | 215,677, 753 51.04 | 30, 718, 293 
E AA 9, 488, 426 30. 01 5, 898, 634 18.65 | a 16,236, 470 51. 34 31. 623, 530 
E RENE 9, 381, 407 29.19 5, 723, 129 17.89 | 217,031, 826 52.82 | 32, 136, 362 
IO cas 10, 609, 028 30. 63 4,347, 061 12.55 | a19,684, 929 06. 82 34, 641,018 
EC RERO 10, 654, 116 27. 93 5, 639, 236 14.78 | a21,852,366 57.29 38, 145, 718 
y: AAA 10, 486, 185 29. 28 6, 294, 073 17.57 | a 19,036, 835 53. 15 35, 817, 093 
nata 10, 867, 822 29. 68 6, 329, 658 17.28 | 419,417, 979 53.04 36, 615, 459 
1891............ 12,741,258 31. 50 6,381, 838 15.78 | 21,325,240 52. 72 40, 448, 336 
AMM 12, 626, 784 30. 14 6, 451, 076 15. 40 22, 815, 480 54. 46 41, 893, 340 
LOSS A 12, 357, 444 28. 68 6, 892, 352 15. 99 23, 839, 741 55. 33 43, 089, 537 
18942 € 12, 035, 005 29. 08 6, 705, 434 16. 20 22, 650, 761 4.72 41, 391, 200 
jl rr 14, 269, 932 30. 68 7,298, 124 15.69 24, 943, 421 56. 63 46,511, 477 
o AA 18, 097, 571 30. 34 6, 490, 441 15. 03 23, 589, 473 54. 63 43,177, 485 
IB0T7.... noix 12,181, 061 29. 26 6, 249, 540 15. 00 23, 207, 263 55. 74 41, 637, 864 
IRUS. APA 12,078, 875 28, 83 6, 253, 109 14. 92 23, 567, 767 56. 25 41, 899, 751 
|b! A 14, 199, 009 29. 79 6, 887, 909 14. 45 26, 578, 286 56. 76 47, 665, 204 
TOO 13, 502, 732 29. 94 6, 918, 627 15. 33 | 24, 686, 125 54.73 45, 107, 484 

Total . 393, 453, 367 | NC 201,356,844 |.......... 577, 202, 487 |.......... 1, 172, 012, 648 


a Includes Loyalsock field. 


As is well known, anthracite coal is prepared for market in a num- 
ber of sizes, the divisions recognized at the present time in the trade 
being lump, steamboat, broken or grate, egg, stove, chestnut, pea, 
buckwheat No. 1, buckwheat No. 2, buckwheat No. 3, and culm. 

The sizes broken to chestnut, inclusive, are known as the domestic 
prepared sizes, and up to a comparatively recent time constituted the 
bulk of the sales of anthracite coal. In 1875, for instance, the propor- 
tion of these sizes amounted to over 75 per cent of the total tonnage 
shipped; pea'to about 64 per cent, and sizes below pea to practically 
nothing. There has been, however, a great increase in the use of the 
smaller sizes; in the case of pea for both domestic and steain purposes, 
and in the case of buckwheat for steam, so that at present the prepared 
sizes constitute only about 60 per cent of the total, while the pea 
amounts to over 14 per cent, and sizes smaller than pea to over 21 per 
cent. 

It is proper to state here that a large proportion of the increase in 
the small sizes is furnished by the washeries, which have multiplied 
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very rapidly in recent years both in numbers and in output, their out- 
put in 1900 being 1,700,000 tons, while in 1895 it was 1,100,000 tons, 
and in 1890 only 42,000 tons. 

These washeries get their supplies from the culm banks, and very 
little of their product is larger than pea, most of it being buckwheat, 
which is consumed by pee plants, sometimes mixed with 
bituminous coal. 

As has been customary in previous reports, a tabular arrangement 
of the various sections of the anthracite fields is given below, and a 
list of railroads entering the territory: 


Geological field or basin. Local district. Trade region. 
Carbondale ............... 


Northern......... Wilkesbarre W yoming. 


Black Creek .............. 
Hazleton ................. 
Beaver Meadow........... 
Panther Creek ............ 
East Schuylkill ........... 
Southern ......... West Schuylkill........... 


Eastern middle... 


Schuylkill. 


Western middle. . .¢ West Mahanoy............ 
Shamokin «uec oremus 


The above-named fields comprise an area of something over 480 
square miles, and are located in the eastern middle part of the State, 
in the counties of Carbon, Columbia, Dauphin, Lackawanna, Luzerne, 
Northumberland, Schuylkill, and Susquehanna, and are classed under 
three general divisions, viz, Wyoming, Lehigh, and Schuylkill regions. 
Geologically they are divided into fields or basins, which are again 
subdivided into districts. 

The Bernice field, in Sullivan County, is not included in any of these 
regions. The classification of the product of this field is a matter of 
some contention. The fracture of the coal and some of its physical 
characteristics are more like some bituminous or semianthracite coals 
than strict anthracite, but on account of its high percentage of fixed 
carbon and low percentage of moisture it is classed as anthracite by 
the Second Pennsvlvania Geological Survey, and the product is 80 
included in this report. 
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The above territory is reached hy eleven so-called initial railroads, 
as follows: | 

Philadelphia and Reading Railway Company. 

Lehigh Valley Railroad Company. 

Central Railroad Company of New Jersey.! 

Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad Company. 

Delaware and Hudson Company's Railroad. 

Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 

Erie and Wyoming Valley Railroad Company.? 

Erie Railroad Company. 

New York, Ontario and Western Railway Company. 

Delaware, Susquehanna and Schuylkill Railroad Company. 

New York, Susquehanna and Western Railroad Company.? 


In accordance with the mention in the beginning of the report that 
some consideration would be given the subject of the general strike 
last fall, an account thereof is given herewith. 

Previous to this strike there was not much organization among the 
anthracite miners in so far as the United Mine Workers’ Union was 
concerned, although this body was thoroughly organized in many of 
the bituminous districts throughout the country. In 1900 this organi- 
zation made a very determined effort to extend its power to the .nthra- 
cite regions, and succeeded in gaining a considerable memvership, 
although previous to the time of declaring the strike it is not believed 
it had a large proportion of the miners as members, whatever may 
have been their sympathies. 

The union formulated certain demands, which were made generally 
on the anthracite producers, with the alternative of a strike. In gen- 
eral these demands were as follows: 

The abolition of the company-store system, a reduction in the price 
of powder to $1.50 per keg, the abolition of company doctors, abolition 
of sliding scale now in practice in the Lehigh and Schuylkill regions, 
compliance with the semimonthly pay law, and that all employees be 
paid in cash; that 2,240 pounds constitute a ton in mining; that an 
advance of 20 per cent be paid all classes of men now receiving less 
than $1.50 per day; tbat all classes of day labor now receiving $1.50, 
and not exceeding $1.75, shall receive 15 per cent over present wages; 
that all day labor now receiving more than $1.75 shall be advanced 10 
per cent; that no miner shall have at any time more than one breast, 
gang, or other class of work, and shall get only his legal share of cars. 

These demands were formulated on the 27th of August, at a meeting 
at which the anthracite operators had been asked to send delegates, 
which was not done. l 

In addition to the above, mining scales of prices were agreed upon 
for the several districts, which were to be a part of the above demands. 


1 Controlled by Philadelphia and Rending Railway Company. 
2 Controlled by Erie Railroad. 
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After a publication of the demands of the United Mine Workers, a 
committee representing the mine owners and operators prepared and 
published the following answers: 


The United Mine Workers and their leaders are composed of soft-coal men not 
familiar with the conditions of anthracite mining. The soft-coal interests would reap 
the benefit of any trouble or strikes in the anthracite region, and our judgment in 
refusing to confer with these foreign interests is shown by the methods they pursue 
and the misstatements they make. 

First. That wages have been reduced. The scale of wages paid anthracite miners 
has not been reduced in over twenty years, notwithstanding numerous periods of 
business depression and repeated reductions in soft-coal mining regions. Instead, 
advances have been made in many anthracite mines to meet changing conditions, 
and this year the anthracite miners have been getting more days of work, and con- 
sequently larger earnings, than in many years. In some collieries the miner is paid 
by the car, the price depending on the character of the vein and size of the car, and 
consequently varying at different collieries. Other collieries pay by weight, and the 
price is fixed on the basis of the amount required to make a ton of prepared coal. 
This takes as much as 3,200 pounds in some cases. The full weight of prepared coal 
is seldom realized. 

Second. The statement that the market prices of coal are higher than in years is 
false. The average prices are not higher now than in recent years, and are much 
lower than in 1892. Profits in mining have decreased, owing to increased cost of 
getting coal from deeper workings, and recently by higher cost of materials. We 
can not increase the price of coal to the public in order to increase wages, owing to 
the competition of bituminous coal. 

Third. Regarding the price of powder, it is true that the price charged the miner 
is much above present cost, but the wages of the miner to-day are no less than was 
agreed when the price of powder was fixed. A miner paying $2.75 per keg for pow- 
der gets net earnings as large as the miner in another district paying only $1.50 per 
keg. Any reduction in the price of powder is equivalent to an advance in wages. 

Fourth. The statement that the necessities of life have advanced 30 per cent is also 
untrue. A careful comparison recently made in the mining region covering a period 
of ten years shows that prices are generally lower than they were, and as low as they 
were two years ago. 

Fifth. As regards company stores, none of the large companies, such as the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western, Lehigh Valley, Reading, Lehigh and Wilkesbarre, 
Coxe Brothers, Delaware and Hudson, or Hillside Coal and Iron Company, have any 
connection with or collect for such stores. The men are paid in cash between the 
Ist and 20th of each month for the preceding month, and no compulsory collections 
are made for stores or doctors from the miners. Some small companies having mines 
at isolated points maintain stores for the convenience of the men. The companies 
do not force men to pay doctors, but annually contribute to the support of hospitals 
and relief funds. Wages of miners average $2 to $4 per day, being as high as rates 
paid for the same class of labor by railroads and other industries. 

Sixth. Our investigations show that only about 10 per cent of the laborers employed 
in the entire anthracite regions are members of the United Mine Workers, and the 
conservative element among our employees does not desire a strike. We would be 
pleased if conditions warranted a general advance in wages. Unfortunately they do 
not. We feel that the United Mine Workers are liable to precipitate an unfortunate 
and costly struggle between us and our employees, who have in the past met and 
discussed and adjusted grievances without dictation from outside influences. 

Years of experience and practice have made the wages and basis in the different 
anthracite mines practically uniform in the net wages earned by the miners. We 
do not court a strike, and would gladly avoid it, and trust that our men will consider 
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carefully before beiny led further along by promises that can never be realized. Our 
position is taken after due deliberation and we believe is for the best interests of the 
workman, his family, the business interests, and ourselves. 

On September 8th the officials of the United Mine Workers, at their 
headquarters at Indianapolis, authorized President Mitchell of that 
organization to use his judgment in the matter of calling a strike in 
case their demands were not acceded to, and on the 12th he issued an 
order to the effect that the men should not go to work September 17th 
if the demands were not met by the operators. 

All outside attempts at arbitration having proved unsuccessful, and 
the operators declining to meet the demands of the men, the strike was 
inaugurated on the 17th. Many of the men in the Wyoming region 
stopped before this, and on this date probably 100,000 out of 140,000 
were idle, the Wyoming region being almost wholly shut down. The 
same was largely true of the Lehigh region, while in the Schuylkill 
. region probably not over 25 per cent of the men stopped work. How- 
ever, from this time on there were constant accessions to the ranks of 
the mine workers, and the first week in October saw practically all 
mines except the Panther Creek operations of the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Company closed down. 

About this time some of the larger mining companies posted notices 
that they would pay a 10 per cent advance in wages, and in cases where 
the powder question was involved would reduce the price to $1.50 per 
keg, this reduction, however, to be figured in the 10 per cent advance. 

At a convention of delegates representing the United Mine Workers 
and the miners of the anthracite region, held in Scranton on October 13, 
the following resolution was adopted: 

We would recommend that this convention accept the 10 per cent advance, pro- 
vided the operators will continue its payment until April 1, 1901, and will abolish 
the sliding scale in the Lehigh and Schuylkill regions; the scale of wages in the 
two last-named districts to remain stationary at 10 per cent above the present basis 
price, and that the companies agree to adjust other grievances complained of with 
committees of their own employees. 

Should this proposition be unacceptable to the operators, we recommend that the 
convention propose that all questions at issue be submitted to a fair and impartial 


board of arbitration. 

We would further recommend that under no circumstances whatever should there 
be a resumption of work at any of the collieries until the operators signify their 
acceptance of this proposition. 

A meeting of representatives from the principal coal-mining and 
transportation companies was held in Philadelphia on October 17. 
After the meeting the Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Com- 
pany issued the following statement: 

The company hereby withdraws the notice posted October 3, and to bring about 
practical uniformity in the advance of wages in the several coal regions gives notice 
that. it will suspend the operation of the sliding scale, will pay 10 per cent advance 


on September wages till April 1, 1901, and thereafter until further notice, and will 
take up with its mine employees any grievances which they may have. 
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Later it was announced that the Lehigh Valley Company would issue 
a similar notice, and that the independent firm of Calvin Pardee & Co. 
would give out similar statements. 

On October 25 President Mitchell issued a statement to the effect 
that it was considered wise to accept the companies’ offer of a 10 per 
cent advance in wages and the abolition of the sliding scale for paying 
wages, which had been in operation for many years, and advised the 
men to return to work October 28 in all cases where the companies 
employing them agreed to the above terms, provided they should con- 
tinue to April 1, 1901, and in cases where they did not to stay out until 
such an agreement was reached. 

This practically ended the strike, which lasted from September 17 
to October 27, for although there were a number of individual cases 
where agreements were not reached for some time, the great majority 
of the men returned to work on the date set. 

It will be seen that the mine workers gained only a part of their 
original demands; in fact, the settlement was a compromise. How- 
ever, the gain of 10 per cent advance in wages was in itself a substan- 
tial one, and with the continued steady employment since that time 
has resulted in substantial returns to them. But it should be borne 
in mind that a considerable time must elapse before the loss from a 
month’s idleness is made up by such an advance. 

More space has been given to this strike than was originally intended, 
but as it was the most important one which ever occurred in the anthra- 
cite regions, and involved directly and indirectly more than half a 
million people, and as its effects are likely to be felt for a long time to 
come, it having in many ways changed the relations of the miners to 
their employers, it was thought advisable to give, in general, the points 
involved in the controversy. 


PENNSYLVANIA BITUMINOUS COAL. 


Total product, 79,842,326 short tons; spot value, $77,438,545. 

The most notable feature in connection with the production of coal 
in Pennsylvania in 1900 was the advance in values. As compared 
with 1899 the amount of coal produced in 1900 shows an increase of 
5,692,151 short tons, or 7.7 per cent. This increase in production, 
however, falls into insignificance when compared with the increase in 
value, which rose from $56,247,791 in 1899 to $77,438,545 in 1900, 
a net gain of $21,190,754, or 37.7 per cent. The average price per 
ton obtained in 1900 was 97 cents, as compared with 76 cents in 1899. 
The price obtained in 1900 was the largest recorded in fifteen years, 
the nearest approach being in 1888, when bituminous coal in Pennsyl- 
vania brought an average of 95 cents per ton. From 1888 and during 
a period of ten years prices gradually declined until, in 1898, the low 
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figure of 67 cents was recorded. A glance at the following tables will 
show that the increases were general throughout the State. There 
was not a county. in which the price did not. advance in 1900, as com- 
pared with 1899 or any preceding year of which there are any records, 
in some cases nearly as much as 50 per cent. The increase in the value 
of the bituminous coal product of Pennsylvania was greater than the 
entire coal product of any other coal-producing State, with the excep- 
tion of Illinois. How much of the advanced price in 1900 was due to 
consolidations, how much to advanced prices of labor, and how much 
to the &bnormal increase in demand, it is, of course, impossible to 
determine with any degree of accuracy, but from the general distribu- 
tion of the increased values it would seem that the prosperous trade 
conditions reflected in the increased demand are most largely respon- 
sible. 

As stated before, the total increase in the amount of bituminous 
coal produced in Pennsylvania in 1900 over 1899 was 5,692,151 short 
tons. Of this increase 4,866,331, or over 80 per cent, was in the 
increased product obtained by the use of machines. The machine- 
mined bituminous product in 1900 in Pennsylvania amounted to 
26,867,053 short tons, a little over 50 per cent of the total machine- 
mined product in the United States. In 1899 the product mined by 
machines in Pennsylvania was 22,000,722 short tons, and in 1898 it 
was 16,512,480 short tons. The number of mining machines in use 
increased from 1,343 to 1,786. The records for 1900 show that there 

were 73 firms or corporations using machines, as against 103 in 1899. 
"This apparent decrease is to be attributed to the consolidations effected 
by the formation of the Monongahela River Consolidated Coal and 
Coke Company and the Pittsburg Coal Company, the former having 
control of nearly all the river mines and the latter nearly all of the 
railroad mines in the Pittsburg district. If the mines now under 
the control of these two companies were to be counted independently, 
as they were in 1899, the number of establishments for 1900 would be 
about 147, or double the number shown by the statistics. In 1899 
29.67 per cent of the Pennsylvania bituminous coal product was 
undercut by machines. In 1900 nearly 34 per cent of the product 
was machine mined. Of the 1,786 machines in use in 1900, 1,199 were 
pick machines, 585 were chain machines, and 2 were of the long-wall 
pattern. 

The labor troubles which occurred in the bituminous coal mines of 
Pennsylvania in 1900 were comparatively unimportant. There were 
61 mines in which strikes occurred. In one of these the strike lasted 
but one day. The strike of longest duration was one of sixty days, in 
the mines of the Merchant Coal Company, Somerset County. The 
average number of days lost for each man in the bituminous mines of 
the State was twenty-nine. The number of men made idle was 7,574, 
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about 7 per cent of the total number of men employed in the bitumi- 
nous coal mines of the State. 


"PRODUCTION BY COUNTIES, 


The counties of Fayette and Westmoreland, constituting the Con- 
nellsville coking region, continued at the head of the coal-producing 
counties of the State. The combined production of these two counties 
in 1900 amounted to a little over 30,000,000 tons, or about 374 per 
cent of the total bituminous product of the State. Fayette County 
continued to hold first place, although the production in 1900 was only 
75,000 tons more than that of Westmoreland County, which comes 
second. Allegheny County, third in importance in 1900, had a pro- 
duction of 10,051,905 tons, and Cambria County, fourth, is credited 
with an output in 1900 of 8,190,366 tons. The condition of the iron 
and steel making industry is reflected very closely in the production 
of these four counties. A large amount of the coke produced in the 
Connellsville region is consumed in the Pittsburg district, and a large 
amount of the coal produced in Allegheny County is also consumed in the 
Pittsburg district, while the iron and steel establishments at Johnstown 
draw their supply of fuel largely from Cambria County. The com- 
bined product of these four counties in 1900 amounted to 48,278,048 
short tons, about 60 per cent of the total product of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, and equivalent to nearly one-fourth of the total bituminous 
product of the United States. The total increase of these four coun- 
ties in 1900 over 1899 amounted to 2,306,596 short tons, or a little 
over 40 per cent of the total increase in the State. 

The most important increase in 1900, both in amount and percent- 
age, was made by Somerset County, whose product in 1900 was 
1,828,904 short tons, or 62 per cent larger than that of the preceding 
year. Indiana County was second in the percentage of increase, the 
product of this county showing a gain of 307,871 tons, or 50 per cent 
over 1899. Cambria County was second in amount of increase, and 
Westmoreland County came third. "There were four counties in which 
a decreased production is shown in 1900. These were Elk, with a loss 
of 295,576 tons, and Washington, with a loss of 131,222 tons, and 
small losses in Lycoming and McKean counties. 

There were nine counties in the State whose production in 1900 
exceeded 1,000,000 tons. Eight of these exceeded 4,000,000 tons, six 
exceeded 5,000,000, and three exceeded 10,000,000 tons each. 
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Statistics of production by counties in 1899 and 1900, with the dis- 
tribution of the product for consumption, are shown in the following 


tables: 
Bituminous coal product of Pennsylvania in 1899, by counties. 


Sold to | Used 
Loaded local at ok Aver- pd pc 
: trade mines e age 
County. Mu. and for in L1 Total Dice BUR Dume 
p- product. | value. ber of | ber of 
ment used by acc coke awa in 
pl Sreca heut | ton. | active ployess 
Short | Short | Short | Short | Short 
tons. tons. tons. tons. | tons 
Allegheny......... 9,600,292 299,894 64,469) — 2,405 9,972,060187,390,534[ 80.74 — ?24 12,751 
Armstrong ........ 1,038,808 — 9,327. 6,254.......... | 1,054,389| 767,634 .73| 268 1,364 
Beaver ............ 248, 722 8, 57 1; 180 AA l 258, 466 255, 486' 99 271 438 
Bedford ........... 405, 926 3, a 4, 066 80,424 493,965 371, 113 75 238 777 
Blair cis 327, 881 2, ibd 4, 309 72, 787 407,356} 325, 883 80 237 639 
! 
Butler............. | 204,896 9, nd 909 i: xciv . 214, 899 154, 890 12, 205, 356 
Cambria........... 6, 613, 653 120, a 63, 796 410, 508 7, 208, 834) 5, 571, 157 TI 261, 9, 188 
Center............. | 908, 113 2,081! 1L504.......... ^. 912,648 675, 081 . u 218 1,170 
Clarion ............ 285, 610 1,663] 2,480 .......... 289,753| 196,758 68, 239 536 
Clearfield.......... 5, 808, 125 27,297) 81,589 334, 431| 6, 251, 442| 4, 319, 916 69 239 7,961 
Pin 1, 198, 411 12,454; 11,114'.......... 1, 221, 979 697, 356 5 261 1,837 
Fayette............ 4, 886, 253 134, 100} 211,137, 9,377, 799/14, 609, 289/10, 709, 428 78, 279 11,517 
Huntingdon....... 338, 985 3, 336 7,117 8,374 357,812! 280, 365 78 256 528 
Indiana ........... 557, 870 5, 383) 1,908 61, 750 616, 911 436, 687 71 210 712 
Jefferson .......... 4, 698, 941 15, 539) 125, 508, 1,001, 972| 5, 841, 960, 3, 553, 306 61 228 6, 018 
Lawrence ......... 178, 663 4,374 5DIB Sess x Sn 183, 555 163, 364 . 89 263 332 
Mercer ............ 463, 387 4,897, 14,440 4,000|  486,724| 394,614 : al 217 787 
Somerset .......... 2, 864, 116 20, 865; 31,353 34, 009) 2, 950, 343) 2, 079, 466 .70 261 3,575 
¿y 41r à 650, 562 15, 293 4,271... s 670,126, 773,208 1.15 164 2,070 
Washington ....... 4,909,654] 41,146| 36,560|.......... 4,987,360| 3,668, 194| — .74 222 5,648 
Westmoreland..... 7,106, 563 177, 474| 296, 943, 6, 601, 289/14, 181, 269/12, 485, 659 .88 258| 13,939 
Bradford .......... \ 252, 509 384 516.......... 253, 409) 229,663}  .91 274 362 
Clinton............ 
TY COMMIS ta \ 12,00) — 4,90) — 700.......... 125,626| 148,049 1.18 — 241| 307 
McKean........... 

Small mines. ...... .......... O aala aaan 600,000! — 600,000. ......]... e eene 


Total ........ 63, 671, 963| 1, 525, 772| 972, 692 17, 979, 748/74, 150, 175156, 247,791| .76 245| 82,812 
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Bituminous coal product of Pennsylvania in 1900, by counties. 


County. 


.ono.oo.o. 
...o nooo 
ro... .o ne 

.=ooo.r...- 
ec ccn 
ecc" "^e 
IP 
"nos c 


ee noo nn... ooooo 


Favette............ 
Huntingdon 
Indiana 
Jefferson .......... 


"2252229 


| Somerset .......... 
Washington ....... 
Westmoreland ... 


e" 
"2:992 
"tc^ 


"esce, 


me to 
Loaded ocal 
at mines nce 
for ship- need by 
ment ein: 
ployees. 
Short Short 
tons. to-8. 


9,712,280| 234,620 
1,239,128! 58,747 


246,270 14,021 
395,323 — 4,974 
381,913) — 2,248 
204,425| 16, 534 

7,562, 722| 130, 068 
928,366 2, ' 305 
399, 712. 933 

6,194, 459 51, 440 
884,549) 25, 244 

5,247,981] 118,263 
359,539, 2,708 
825,314| 4, 002. 

5,022,691! — 26,790 
181,077] — 5,413 
505,693| — 5,385 

4,685,574| 11,755 
909, 503| 15,952 

4,781,072} — 20,948 

7,596,390] 148,241 

} 318,819 273 


\ 112,700) 5, as 


————— 


Er M Aver| Aver- 
Mor | into | rete | vado, [price] porros 
oo coke. hed day 
heat. active 
Short | Short | Short 
tons. tons tons. 
105,005|. .......-- 10, 051, 905,810, 183, 414! $1.01} 220 
15,318j. ......... 1,313,188! 1,177,681] .90 268 
2,107 .......... 262,398 305,424! 1.16| 241 
5,997| 163,761, 570, ' 055 565,944 .99| 206 
4,743 108,088] 496, mm. 522,856, 1.05| 231 
7 esee 221, 1704 203,110} .91 20) 
84,639! 412,987] 8,190,366 8,300,949 1.01 246 
1,594..........- 932, 265 814,801| .87 212 
3,994 .......... 404, 039 357,750.88 254 
70,574! 304,361 6,620,834. 5,846,367, .88| 232 
14,029! — 2,581 926,403, 752,140] .8l 222 
267, 499| 9, 421, 499 15,055, 242 14,284,688| .95| 251 
6,695. ........- 368,942, — 389,941 1.00 — 243 
4,529 90,937, 924,782 894,157) .97| 237 
116, 024, 1,033, 785) 6, 199, 290 4,616,225. .74| — 249 
O olaa 187,810! 216,267, 1.161 261 
16,992 .......... 628,070 513,467! .97/ 227 
49, 430 32, 548| 4,779,307, 4,877,466] 1.02, 260 
5,846 .......... 931,301! 1,195,046, 1.28| 247 
54,118 .......... 4,856,188 4,721,424  .97 217 
234, 895 7, 001, 009/14, 980, 535! 15,645, 834/ 1.04| 262 
1, 854).....--00. 320,946, 303,747| .95 296 
600 .......... p 149, 847| 1.26| 242 
A AAA 600,000 600,000)... .l........ 
.97| 242 
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In the following table are exhibited the total production by counties 
during the last five years, and the increases and decreases in 1900 as 
compared with 1899: 


Bituminous coal product of Pennsylvania since 1896, by counties. 


[Short tons.] 


E De- Per : Per ; 

County. 1896. 1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. | JON’ | crease, | CDL O Cen o 

i y STERSE crease, 

Allegheny...... 7,856,867, 7,216,039| 8, 889, 997| 9, 972, 06010, 051,905) - 79,845}........ o. Ve 
Armstrong ..... 614,932.  857,637|  818,404| 1,054,389| 1,313,188| —258,799|........ 24.5|........ 
Beaver ......... 127,290, ` 99,546| 223,855 258,466] 262,398 8,932 ........ 135 A 
Bedford ........ 237,414! 436,619] 456,507 493,965] 570,055  76,090|........ o 
Blair ........... 360,987|  492,975|  404,043|  407,356|  496,992|  89,638|........ 20.0........ 
Bradford ....... 53,519 41,588)  22,508|  31,835| 32,065 230|.......- 0-7 doses 
Butler .......... 230,336 — 233,689 161,312 214,899 — 221,704 6,805|........ 3. 2 EEN 
Cambria........ 4, 649, 819) 5, 416, 950| 6, 740, 461| 7,208, 834| 8,190,366] — 981,532 ........ 1328 c aos 
Center..........| 251,665, 521,100)  714,176| 912,648} 932,265 19,617|........ 2.1... see 
Clarion.........| 371,749  247,839| 278,131] 289,753]  404,639|  114,886|........ 39.0... 
Clearfield ......| 4,812,017| 5,479, 047| 6,055, 739| 6,251,442| 6,620,834| — 369,392]........ 5.9 ........ 
Clnton....»-«-|  134,569| 157,333] 166,250] 221,574] 288,881|  67,307|........ 30/4 iocus 
Elk......-.e-.-.| 807,886 969,503, 873, 445] 1,221,979] —926,403].......... 295, 576]. ....... ! 94.2 
Fayotte.........| 8,076, 200) 9, 701, 691/12, 696, 063/14, 609, 289115, 055,242] — 445,953. ....... TNR MES 
Huntingdon....| 339,597 303,989 312,607 357,812, 368,M2|  11,130|........ 3.1... 
Indiana ...... ..| 418,642 641,967} 563,791| 616,911) 924,782)  307,871|........ 50.0 roc tes. 
Jefferson ....... 4,508, 077| 4,697, 059| 5, 625, 168) 5,841,960 6,199,290 — 357,830 ........ 6.1 oM 
Lawrence ...... 198,666, 195,286|  185,408| 183,555 187,810 4,255. ....... O lis 
Lycoming ...... 83,930 91,735! ^ 98,118| 101,923)  99,000].......... 2,923|........ 2.9 
MeKean........| 33,133) 31,527 25,622  23,703|  20,214|.......... 3, 489]. ....... 14.7 
Mercer ......... 579,069. 435,772, 316,669  486,724|  528,070|  41,8346........ E RS 
Somerset ....... 787,050, 924,607| 1, 846, 398) 2, 950, 343| 4, 779, 307| 1,828, 964:........ bo AA 
Tioga ........... 825,687} 938,053| 921,760] 670,126|  981,301| 261,175......... O... 
Washington ....| 4,039, 976| 3,862, 661| 4,753,673) 4, 987,360] 4,856, 138].......... 131,222 ........ 2.6 
Westmoreland..| 8,659,076| 9, 923, 812/11, 414, 989/14, 181, 269/14, 980,535] 799,266 ........ Bob A 
Small mines....{  600,000| 600,000) 600,000) 600,000! 1 600,000|.........-l ccce ee lee e eren 
Total .....! 49, 557, 453/54, 417, 974/65, 165, 133/74, 150, 175/79, 842, 326! 6,125, 361| 433,210]. .......]......-- 


Net increase. ...| a 659, 775} 4, 860, 521/10, 746, 859! 8, 985, 042) 5,692, 151| 5, 692, 151|........ Tel AAA 


a Decrease. 
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The distribution of the product for the last twelve years has been as 
follows: 


Distribution of the bituminous coal product of Pennsylvania from 1889 to 1900. 


Sold to | Used at Aver- | Aver- 


: Aver- 
local mines age age 
Year DEAE de tradeand| for ¡Madeinto| Total Total aded num- | num- 
. shipment, | used by | steam coke. product. value, |P er | ber of | ber of 
P "| em- and ton days | em- 


ployees. heat. active. |ployees 


——— $————————— OOO |S —————— |. |! -——— Ps 


Short Short Short Short Short 

tona. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
1889........ 24,059, 913; 1,590,651! 332,937; 10,190,588, 30,174,089. $27, 953, 315] $0.77|........ 53. 780 
1890........ 29, 288, 923) 1,473,317) 395,837! 11,144,096| 42,302,173| 35,376,916 84 232 61.333 
1891........ 29, 976, 914) 2,007, 348| 321,225, 10,483,003) 42,788,490. 37,271,053 87 223 63.661 
1892........ 32, 425, 949) 2, 207,827! 356,779| 11,704,021! 46,694,576, 39,017, 164 E 223 66. 655 
1898........ 33, 322, 328 1,934,429| 426,122| 8,387,845, 44,070,724; 35, 260, 674 s90 " 71. 931 
1894........ 29, 722, 803° 1,589,595| 342,294| 8,257,771 | 39,912,463| 29,479,820 74 105 75.010 
y hos! A 35, 164, 453 1, 732, 803| 468,381| 12,851,591| 50,217,228| 35,980, 357 72 206, 71.130 
1896........ 37,696,555| 1,570,161} 504,224] 9,786,513, 49,557,453! 35,368,249 7] 206 72. 625 
1897........ 40, 419,846, 1,653, 049) 556, 604) 11,968,392| 54,597,891| 37,636,347 69 205, 77.599 
1898........ 48,019,561, 1,520,750; 732,984| 14,891,838; 65,165,133 43,352,588|  .67 229 79.611 
189........ 53, eae 1,525, 772) 972,692] 17,979, 748 74,150, 175, 56, 247, 791] =. 76, 245, 82.812 
1900........ 58, 696, Ho 1, 506, 778|1,067, 942| 18,571,506, 79,842,326! 77,438, idi .97 242| 92.692 


The following table exhibits the total production since 1873: 


Product of bituminous coal in Pennsylvania since 1878. 


Year. Short tons. Year. | Short tons. 
TE SNR eee DNI ERR REN | 13,093,829 | 1887... ....ccececccccecceccceecceccecs ' 31,516,856 
A IA 12,320,000 | 1888... ..ooooocccccnococcccncnnnnnoo: — 83,796,727 
yo ER ERTAS 11,760,000 | 1889: anat PRIN POE . 96,174,089 
ULT ERR RNC DOT a NEP 12,880,000 | 1890.........ssssssss sse ness rr rrr. ' 42,302,173 
LET RR NOR RR O d 34:000: 000 | A O 42, 788, 490 
1878 NN 15, 120,000 | 18092. cack. essem Ooh P suiruieor 46, 694, 576 
O Ie WERE 16,240,000 | 1893...... 00. eee cce sss | 44,070, 724 
DESO MN RECO PHONE 21,980:000 | 1894. i est di ' 39, 912, 463 
PRB ioe octet RR 22,400,000 | 1895.2... 00. e eee eeeeeeeeeceeeeee cess) 50,217, 228 
A CC 24,640,000 | 1896... laannan eee cee cece cece eee eee ' 49,557,453 
A A O 26,880, 000 | 18WT..oooooocccccocccccccncnnnccncnos 54,417,974 
D THEMEN 28,000,000 | 1898........... esses eere | 65,165,133 
1885. A O 26,000,000 A cee cccccccceccceacce 74, 150, 175 
BRE O leet te oes ae esol | 27,094,501 1900 din e tit | 79, 842, 326 

TENNESSEE. 


Total product in 1900, 3,708,562 short tons; spot value, $4,223,082. 

Since 1893 the coal production in the State of Tennessee has 
increased with each year, and since 1895 each year’s production has 
been the largest obtained up to that time. The production in 1900 
exhibits an increase of 377,903 tons, or 11 per cent over that of 1899, 
and was almost double the output of 1893. The most notable feature 
in regard to the production of coal in Tennessee in 1900 was that com- 
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mon to a number of coal-producing States in 1900—the phenomenal 
increase in value as compared with the increase in production. The 
total value of the product in 1900 was $4,223,082, a gain of $1,282,438, 
or 44 per cent over 1899, which in turn showed an increase of 26 pei 
cent in the value of the product over 1898. Prior to 1900 the value 
of the coal product of Tennessee had not reached as high as $3,000,000 
in any one year. The average price per ton in 1900 was $1.14, the 
highest price obtained since 1889. 

The statistics for 1900 show a falling off in the use of mining 
machines. The number of establishments using machines decreased 
from 5 in 1899 to 3 in 1900, the number of machines in use decreasing 
from 22 to 19 and the machine-mined product from 208,033 tons to 
176,872 tons. Two-thirds of the machines in use in 1900 were pick 
machines and one-third were chain machines. 

There were 13 mines in Tennessee in which strikes occurred during 
1900. The total number of men affected was 1,559 and the total 
amount of working time lost 67,309 days, an average of forty-three 
days per man. 

The statistics of production during the last two years are shown in 
the following tables: 


Coal product of Tennessee in 1899, by counties. 


Used at Aver- | Aver- 
Loaded ae mines Made p age age 
County at mines| ^ T3 for into Total Total m e | num. | num- 
: for ship- lused p, steam | coke, |Product.| value. Per | ber of | ber of 
ment. Sm and k ton, | Jays em 
loyees. heat * | active. |ployees. 
Short | Short Short Short 
tons tons tons. tons tons. 
Anderson............ 599,515 | 32,037 | 5,662 |.......... 637, 214 | $569, 770 | $0. 89 266 1, 417 
Campbell............ 418,919 | 6,111 | 4,687 |.......... 429,717 | 438,748 | 1.02 210 1, 235 
Claiborne ........... 831,047 9,862 | 3,100 43,490 | 387,499 | 319,399 82 223 615 
Cumberland......... 1, 000 BÜ E cocus e a RN 1,080 1,200 | 1.11 11 61 
Hamilton............ 129,172 | 1,676 1, 360 67, 022 199, 230 196, 135 98 230 320 
Marion .............. 228,682 | 5,562 | 1,467 | 103,655 | 339,366 | 297,525 88 264 672 
Morgan.............. 254, 364 674 |........ 95,398 | 350,336 | 250,501 | .72 27 672 
Rhea ................ 15,692 | 2,495 | 17,318 145, 923 181,428 | 142,127 .78 257 848 


743,978 |3, 830, 659 2, 940, 644 | . 
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Coal product of Tennessee in 1900, by counties. 


Loaded “focal Used at 
Coan at mines pus for me Total Total 
for ship- used by| $ttaM | coke. product.| value. 
ment en and 
ployees heat. 
Short Short | Short Short Short 
tons tons. tons. tona. tons. 

Anderson............ 659,371 | 6,725 | 6,656 |.......... 672,752 | $718, 113 
Campbell............ 491,014 | 8,243 | 3,734 |.......... 502,991 | 613,891 
Claiborne ........... 333,567 | 11,100 | 4,7 43,332 | 392,69 | 411,775 
Hamilton............ 139,964 | 1,894 | 1,870 | 83,335 | 227,063 278,661 
Marion .............. 226,216 | 1,616 | 3,092 79,806 | 310,730 , 408,658 
Morgan.............. 301,809 | 1,002 500 84,831 | 388,142 | 394,122 
Rhea ................ 40,758 | 2,075 | 2,606 | 165,089 | 210,528 | 199,417 
SCOL etes usd 69, 901 | 11,810 | 5,000 13,597 | 100,338 | 110,679 

Cumberland, Grun- 
dy, and Putnam...| 347,148 | 3,213 | 7,120 | 149,080 | 506,561 | 603, 469 
Roane and White ...| 198,505 | 14,112 | 17,173 | 162,468 | 392,258 | 479,797 
Small mines.........|.......... 4,500 pepe 4, 500 4, 500 
Total .......... 2, 808, 253 781, 538 ¡3,708, 562 |4, 223, 082 


66, 320 | 52, 451 


The distribution of the product for consumption in the last twelve 
years was as follows: 


Distribution of the coal product of Tennessee from 1889 to 1900. 


Aver- | Aver- 
Sold to lo- Aver- 
Loaded at [caltrade misc. or Made | Total Total | 28 | num- | num- 
Year. mines for | and used te ftecok oduct al price |y (| ‘ber of 
shipment.| by em- steam jintocoke.| product. value. per ero O 
loyees and heat. ton days em- 
proy ess. * |active. |ployees. 
Short Short Short Short Short 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 

1889........ 1,334, 424 29, 101 23,034 | 539,130 | 1,925,689 | $2, 238, 309 [$1.21 |........ 4,108 
1890........ 1, 482, 357 41, 932 23,583 | 621,713 | 2,169,585 | 2,395,746 | 1.10 263 5, 082 
1891........ 1,626,964 | 100,478 83,302 | 652,934 | 2,413,678 | 2,668,188 | 1.105 230 b, 097 
1892........ 1, 448, 262 55, 452 17,037 | 571,313 | 2,092,064 | 2,355,441 | 1.13 240 4,926 
1893........ 1, 427, 219 42, 560 20,921 | 411,558 | 1,902,258 | 2,048,449 | 1.08 232 4,976 
1894........ ^1, 571, 406 59, 985 28,993 | 520,495 | 2,180,879 | 2,119,481 | .97 210 5,542 
1895........ 1, 808, 056 91, 923 25,477 | 650,188 | 2,535,644 | 2,349,032 | .93 224 5, 120 
1896........ 1, 990, 538 43, 752 40,343 | 588,473 | 2,663,106 | 2,281,295 | .86 211 6, 531 
1897........ 2, 150, 179 37, 620 39,275 | 661,775 | 2,888,849 | 2,329,534 | .81 221 6, 337 
1898........ 2,199,075 87,971 52,523 | 733,827 | 3,022,896 | 2,337,512 | .77 234 6, 643 
189........ 2, 444, 655 86, 351 55,675 | 743,978 | 3,330,659 | 2,940,644 | .88 252 6, 949 
1900........ 2, 808, 253 66, 320 52, 451 8,708,562 | 4,223,082 | 1.14 240 8, 246 


781, 538 
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Below is given the output, by counties, during the last five vears, 
with the increases and decreases in 1900 as compared with 1899. 


Coal product of Tennessee since 1806, by counties, 


[Short tons.] 


County. 1896. 1897. 1898. 1899, 1900. B E S 
IET nee 456,510 | 557,696 | 578,806 | 037,214 | 672,752 | 35,938 ........... 
Campbell............... esses. 384,337 | 328,491 | 325,757 | 429,717 | 502,991 | 73,274 .......... 
Claiborne ..................... 203,926 | 270,927 | 298,574 | 387,499 | 392,699 5, 200 nca 
Cumberland................... 12D-[- oco aude A 1,080| 199,088 | 198,008 .......... 
OO 330,648 | 317,924 | 251,806 | 305,736 | 300,198 |.......... | 5, 538 
Hamilton...... MEET RUN 163,810 | 211,959 | 199,828 | 199,230 | 227,063 | 97,833 |.......... 
Marion ............ ME 294,895 | 312,241 | 309,005 | 339,360 | 310,730 |.......... 28, 636 
Morgan........2.0..00 cece e eee 217,948 | 301,694 | 339,292 | 350,336 |- 388,142 | 37,806 |.......... 
Putnam ...........- cene 10,900 | 10,816 | 11,450 8, 586 Eo y NN TEM 1,311 
Rhea RON IRR DN ONE 91,615 | 139,072 | 184,239 | 181,428 | 210,528 | 29,100 |.......... 
A |! 169,255 | 173,283 | 170,556 | 162,441 | 181,753 | 19,812 |.......... 
A eS be ELA ' 188,476 | 88,312 | 145,216 | .157,256 | 100,338 ).......... 56, 918 
White de | 146,166 | 171,831 | 203,017 | 166,270 | 210,505 | 44,235 |.......... 
Other counties and small | 
DIME inicia 4,500 4, 500 4, 600 4, 500 LLL P 
'Tótal secos as 2,663,106 |2, 888, 849 |3, 022, 896 13, 330, 659 13, 708, 562 | 470, 306 92, 403 


Net increase................... 127,462 | 225,743 | 134,047 7.408 | 377,908 |. esse sere err Rn 
| 


The annual output of the State since 1873 has been as follows: 


Coal product of Tennessee from 1873 to 1900. 


Year. | Short tons. Year. Short tons. 
| 
T A NA O E MT 1, 900, 000 
(Lv RI A OO 350, 000 || I888.....ccsssssss RII 1, 967, 297 
CY ORE E A ERR 360,000 || 1889...... LLLI 1, 925, 689 
O me DM AL LIIS | — 550,000 || 1890... ccce mem 2, 169, 585 
ra OR EN INIA 450,000 || 1891... 2.0... ccc ceeeeceeeceeeceee e 2, 413, 678 
TBD nis ale cee aimee ene - 899 000. || AA sau And ge pt E ta cs 2,092, 064 
Lo PEDEM MENFE 450; 000 || 1803 cesis eerte eiietalo tenth e hase: 1, 902, 258 
A E TORE O || TSO 4a os ce sien eerte ee un face 2, 180, 879 
L.S AEE E E E | — 250,000 || 18952... occcccccoccccccccccccnccononono 2, 535, 644 
A EME ON 2, 663, 106 
IO 1,000,000 || 1897...... 2.0.2 .cccececcecceeeeececeeee 2, 888, 849 
o E ot eet eat 1,200, 000 || 1898........2...cccececec mme 3, 022, 896 
BBG gate te alae eee ans IO 1,440,957 || A estote einer o ewe 3, 330, 659 
o A IRA | 1:714. 990. 1900 2c sheds e echec ietbobR c S dicis 3, 708, 562 
TEXAS. 


Total product in 1900, 968,373 short tons; spot value, $1,581,914. 

During the last nine years the coal production of Texas has shown 
an annual increase, the product in 1900 being twice that of 1895, more 
than three times that of 1893, and more than five times that of 1890. 
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As compared with 1899 the production in 1900 shows an increase of 
84,541 tons, or 9.5 per cent. As was the case in nearly every other 
coal-producing State, there was an advance in the average price per 
ton in 1900 as compared with 1899, and the total value shows an 
. increase of $247,019, a little over 18 per cent. During 1897 and 1898 
there was one concern which made use of five mining machines, but 
no machines were reported in use in 1899 or 1900. 

There are twelve counties in the State in which coal is produced, but, 
with the exception of Milam County, there are not more than two 
mines in any one county. Bituminous coal is produced in the follow- 
ing seven counties: Coleman, Erath, Maverick, Palo Pinto, Parker, 
Webb, and Wise. Lignite coal is produced in five counties, which are 
as follows: Bastrop, Medina, Milam, Robertson, and Wood. The total 
production of bituminous coal in 1900 was 715,461 tons, valued at 
$1,350,607, against 687,411 short tons, valued at $1,188,177, in 1899. 
The production of lignite was 252,912 tons, valued at $231,307, against 
196,421 tons, valued at $146,718, in the preceding year. The statistics 
of production in 1899 and 1900 are shown in the following tables: 


Coal product of Texas in 1899, by counties. 


Sold to Aver- | Aver- 

Loaded local Used at Aver- | age age 
Count at mines| trade [mines for, Total Total age num- | num- 
y. forship-|and used| steam | product.| value, price | berof | ber of 

, ment. by em- jand heat. perton.| days em- 


ployees. 


Short Short Short Short 
tons. tons. tona. tona. 


Palo Pinto.......... 681, 285 350 5,776 | 687,411 | $1,188,177 | $1.73 260 | 2,087 


Lignite: 
Bustrop............. 
Medina............. 
Milans 157,881 | 34,340 4,200 | 196,421 146, 718 75 229 323 


Total .........-. ILI 34,690 | 9,976 | 893,832 | 1,834,895 da 256 | 2,410 
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Coal product of Texas in 1900, hy counties, 


Sold to | Aver- | Aver- 
Loaded local Used at Aver- | age age 
County at mines! trade [mines for) Total Total age num- | num- 
y. for ship- jand used| steam | product. value. price | ber of | ber of 
ment. by em- land heat. per ton.| days em- 
ployees. active. ¡ployees 


— a —M | —— mn E — occ | —————— | —Ó— | —— | —— 


Short Short Short Short 


Bituminous: tons. tons. tons. tons. 


Coleman ........... 


1 


Palo Pinto.......... 706, 033 3,573 5,855 | 715,461 | 81,350,607 | $1.89 247 2, 443 


Milam sones | 248, 488 745 3, 679 | 252, 012 231, 307 .91 238 | 401 


JA. EA | 
4,9818 | — 9,534 968,373 | 1,581,914 1.63 246 | 2,844 


In the following table is shown the record of production since 1889: 


Coal product of Texas since 1889. 


Distribution. 1889. 1890. 1891. 1892. | 1893. 1894. 
———- | —-+=——- ——- | 

Short Short Short Short Short Short 

tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Loaded at mines for shipment ...... 120,602 | 180,800 | 169,300 241,005 | 300, 06-4 417, 281 

Sold to local trade and used by em- 

DIOY COS ite ce eet AR 6, 552 1, 840 900 4, 460 * 402 2, 412 
Used at mines for steam and heat... 1, 062 1, 800 1, 900 l 225 1, 680 1,155 
Total cintas 128, 216 184, 440 | 172, 100 245, 690 302, 206 | 420, 848 
Total value.................-- sese $340,617 | $165,900 | $412,300: $569,333 | $688,407 £976, 458 

Distribution, 1895. 1896. 1897. isos, | 1899, | 1990. 

| 1 
| 

Short Short Short Short Short | Short 

tona. tons. tons. tona. tona. tons. 
Loaded at mines for shipment ...... 475,157 | 522,177 | 621,635 678, 732 839, 166 954, 521 

Sold to local trade and used by em- 
DIOY EEN EE 7,705 12, 846 8, 357 3, 247 34, 690 4,318 
Used at mines for steam and heat... 2,097 8, 992 9, 349 4, 755 9, 976 9, 534 
a Veo ExeL EP EETEEE 484,959 | 544,015 | 639,341 686, 734 883, 832 968, 373 
Total value..................ss.Ř.Ã.... $913,138 | $896,251 | $972, 323 | 81,139, 763 | $1, 334, 895 | $1, 581, 914 
UTAH. 


Total product in 1900, 1,147,027 short tons; spot value, $1,447,750. 
The coal product of Utah in 1900 exceeded a total of 1,000,000 tons 
for the first time in the history of the State. As compared with 1899 
the production in 1900 shows an increase of 360,978 short tons, or 
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nearly 46 per cent, this being, with one exception, the largest percent- 
age of increase made by any of the important coal-producing States. 
The value of the product increased in slightly less proportion from 
$997,271 to $1,447,750, a gain of $450,479, or 45 per cent. The aver- 
age price per ton declined from $1.27 in 1899 to $1.26 in 1900. 

Carbon County is by far the most important coal-producing county 
in the State, 95 per cent of the total product being mined in this county. 
The statistics of production are shown in the following tables: 


Coal product of Utah in 1899, by counties. 


Sold to Aver- 
Loaded local Used at Made AE age age 
Count at mines| trade  |mines for into Total Total Ss num- | num- 
y. for ship- | and used} steam coke product. | value. | P ber of | ber of 
ment. by em- jand heat. à ton days em- 
ployees. * | active. |ployees. 
| Short She rt Short Short Sh ort 
; tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Carbon ..........-- | 719,544 | 4,972 | 10,000} 5,819 | 740,335 | $926,523 | $1.25 | 283 610 
OD. ta ua pies 629 o talos Ins beseTe 629 1,442 2,29 55 7 
Summit ........... 31, 262 1, 554 3,046 |........ 35, 862 90,748 | 1.41 209 78 
UID eno ees AT 5,478 A ases ed 5, 478 12,214 2.23 156 35 
Emery............. | 3,075 BIO A AO: 3,745 | 6,744 | 1.69| 216 13 
Sanpete ........... 
Total ........ 758, 881 13, 303 13,046 | 5,819 | 786,049 | 997,271 | 1.27 265 743 
Coal product of Utah in 1900, by counties. 
| Sold to | Used at | | Aver.| AVer- | Aver- 
Loaded | local mines | Made ' are ag age 
Count at mines trade and for into ! Total Total | va um- | num- 
y. for ship- | used steam | coke, | Product. value. | POCS | ber of | ber of 
ment. by em- and iu days em- 
ployees.| heat. active. ¡ployees. 
Short Short Short Short Short 
tons. tons. tons. tons. lona. 
Carbon ............ 1, 036, 951 7,145 14,965| 28,299, 1,087,360 81, 360, 835, 81.25 253 1, 168 
| 
| ror LESEN ED UNDE 661 Vols. | 671 1,527; 2.28 o 11 
Summit ........... 42, 222 4,818 3,650 ........ 50, 690 70, 404 1.39 250 89 
Uinta..........--.- | auna | 3, 816 Decio 3,841 6, ei b e 122 20 
Emery............. y 3,550 YT" NNUS R 4,465 —— 8,480 1.90 181 20 
Sanpete ........... | | i 
AS EM s PE n | - 


Total ........ 17, 355 18, 650 28, 299) 1, 147,027, 1, 447, i 1. 26 e 1, 308 
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The distribution of the product since 1891 and the total output since 
1885 are shown in the following tables: 


Distribution of the coal product of Utah since 1891. 


Sold to Aver- 
Loaded local Used at Made p A i age 
Year at mines! trade jmines for into Total Total GE number PUum- 
: for ship- |and used| steam coke product. value. p Gr Vofdirs ber of 
ment, by em- jand heat. j ae active. | em 
ployees. : * ployees. 
Short Short Short Short Short 
tons tons tons. tons tons 
1891.......... 315, 711 8, 233 21, 650 25, 451 371,045 $666, 646 | $1.80 !........ 621 
1599.5 22555 ! 821,431 6, 715 6,509 26, 298 361, 013 562,625 | 1.56 230 646 
1893.......... 350, 423 7,649 4,258 50,875 413, 205 611,092 | 1.48 226 | 76 
1894.......... 364,675 11,173 6, 892 48, 810 431, 550 603,479 | 1.40 199 671 
1895.......... 376, 479 25, 097 7,253 63, 027 471, 836 617,349 | 1.31 203 | 70 
1896.......... 340, 338 9,171 7,411 61, 707 418, 627 500,547 | 1.20 202 679 
1897.......... 424, 770 22,667 9, 198 64, 925 521, 560 618,230 ' 1.19 204 704 
1898.......... 485, 716 11,542 9, 845 86, 606 593, 709 752,252 | 1.27 243 739 
189.......... 753, 881 13, 303 13, 046 5, 819 786, 049 997,271| 1.27 265 143 
1900.......... 1, 082, 723 17, 355 18, 650 28,299 | 1,147,027 | 1,447,027 | 1.26 246 1, 308 


Coal product of Utah since 1886. 


Year, Short tons. Year. Short tons. 
A A bbe Sees PAE: AMA ss ex E PU wens? 413, 205 
IBBO a Ra Ee area aE a ean ee ae gear LA 200,000 || 1804, cus our eR err e RESO ERR RR RES 431, 550 
Ia 190:02T || 1800.5 522592 xU cx pn ss ere ees 471, 886 
1888 — ———— 258: 061 A desc E sie aat ote derer ate 418, 627 
pol m E 236,651 || 1897................ a inei dap dC 521, 560 
1890 — — P 918.159 | A ek bes ERIS 593, 709 
WOO) oda rete o 371045 | J899 AAA a aaa F 786, 049 
A E EE A A MER MS 9361, 013-1] 190055 e naaa 1, 147,027 

VIRGINIA. 


Total product in 1900, 2,393,754 short tons; spot value, $2,123,222. 

Virginia belongs in the number of coal-producing States whose out- 
put in the last year of the century exceeded that of any year in her pre- 
vious history. In 1899 the State exceeded for the first time a total of 
2,000,000 short tons, and the product for 1900 exceeded that of 1899 
by 287,963 tons, or 13.7 per cent. There are only two really important 
coal-producing counties in the State, Tazewell and Wise. The former 
increased its production in 1900 by 126,839 tons, and the latter by 
130,937 tons, so that the increased tonnage was nearly equally divided. 
The value of the product in 1900 advanced $818,981, or 62.8 per cent, 
the average price per ton showing an increase of nearly 50 per cent 
over that of the preceding year, or from 62 cents in 1899 to 91 cents 
in 1900. Virginia's coal product in 1900 was more than three times 
that of either 1890 or 1891. The statistics of the production of coal 
in Virginia during the last two years are shown in the following tables: 
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Coal product of Virginia in 1899, by counties. 


| DU EN 


Sold to 


sed at . Aver- | Aver- 
(Loaded icu mines Made do di age age 
nac at mines} ar, for ino Total Total Bee | num- | num- 
SHE for ship- | wed by steam | coke product. | value. |P er | ber of | ber of 
ment. em. , And i aA days em 
iployees. heat. * | active. plovees, 
CNN ee | E ENTER RE | 
Short Short Short Short Short | 
tons. tons. , tons. tons. tons. 
Montgomery ...... 7,230 | 12,785 523 nasa 20,538 | $10,781 | $1.99 152 70 
Tazewell .......... - 603,916 | 4,127 | 10,920 | 225, 064 844,027 | 461,288 .94 219 730 
hir T T" 557,202 | 5,265 , 7,561, 662,585 | 1,232,613 | 793,174 . 64 284 1,113 
Henrico astas \ 7166 | 1,487 eese 8,613; 8,998 | 1.04 | 110 47 
Pulaski............ 
Total........ 1,175, 604 23,634 | 19,004 | 887,649 | 2,105,791 1,304, 241 . 62 252 1, 960 
| 
Coal product of Virginia in 1900, by counties. 
NT 
ds in Used at 
Loaded trade” mines 
C ie at mines "ti ' for 
UE: for ship- used by! Steam 
ment, | poa and 
ployees heat. 
Short Short | Short 
tons tona. 
Montgomery 
Tazewell .......... 
Wicca 
Chesterfield 
Henrico ........... 
Pulaski............ 
Total ........ 3 x 972,751 | 2,393,754 |2,123, 222 . 89 239 3, 631 


Since 1889 the distribution of the coal product of Virginia has been 
as follows: 
Distribution of the coal product of Virginia from 1889 to 1900. 


Sold to | Used at 


local mines 
Loaded at ‘trade and for Made 


Aver- | Aver- 
Aver- age age 


Total Total 


e 
Year. iniu Dor used by | steam 2 E product. value. price be Fol ber of 
À employ- and i i days em- 
ees. heat. active. |ployees. 
Short Short Short Short Short 
tona. tons. tona. tona. tons. 
1889........ 132, 881 13, 179 7,516 | 112,210 865, 786 $804, 475 | 80.93 |........ 1, 555 
1890........ 608, 641 17,002 4, 908 153, 460 784,011 589, 925 75 296 1,295 
1891........ 583, 082 16, 685 3,178 | 133, 454 736, 399 611, 654 83 246 820 
e. AA 527, 304 20, 721 6,611 | 120,569 675, 205 578, 429 .86 192 836 
1893........ 714,188 20,578 4, 609 80, 964 820, 339 692, 748 .84 253 961 
1894........ 1,015, 713 21,162 4,690 | 187,518 | 1,229,083 933, 576 76 234 1, 635 
1895........ 1, 024, 200 15, 178 22,338 | 306,613 | 1,368,324 869, 873 63 225 2,158 
1896. ....... 824, 042 40, 951 38,540 | 351,190 | 1,254,723 848, 851 68 198 2,510 
LIMA 969, 973 29, 017 43,087 | 486,225 | 1,528,302 | 1,021,918 67 213 2,314 
1898........ 1, 029, 185 19, 564 16,234 | 750,291 1,815,274 | 1,070, 417 .99 230 1,855 
1899........ 1,175,504 23, 634 19,004 | 887,619 | 2,105,791 | 1,304,241 .62 252 1, 960 


1900........ 1, 334, 659 45, 705 40,639 | 972,751 | 2,393,754 | 2,123,222 . 89 239 3, 631 
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In the following table is shown the total amount of coal produced in 
Virginia since 1880: 


Coal product of Virginia since 1880. 


Average | Average 
number | number 
of days of em- 


Average 
Year. Short tons.| Value. price 


perton. | active. | ployees. 
O II 112000 A A A ents i eoe 
A E II 112,000 |............ | Ter AAA 
TORINO I MEO ENS 112,000 loco | HUE AN 
a a ee EC Re ee A, 252,000 |............ A O ies 
E A E MN. 336,000 |...... Lese [TOME AAN SOMME 
E RECEN E A 867000: | contest A liben tas cmi ATO 
Lo TEMPER A A OE NO 
A rs eu PON te Dex LIU. NRI EE seal A 
CS DRAN IHRE HERR II A 1,078,000 AA ee cacoo cs repr ROLE 
ILC CRURA CRY 865,786 | $804,475 $0.99 .......... 1,555 
NE EEEE EE E A E N, ! 784,011 589, 925 . 15 296 | 1, 295 
A teokakae a easaed 736, 399 611, 654 83 246 820 
bt? eae root ELO On ee A 675, 205 578, 429 86 | 192 836 
POO A E A aa 820, 339 692, 748 84 | 253 961 
jo MC ÓN 1, 299, 083 933, 576 76 23A 1,635 
TRO) Ld atre A a tM A 1, 368, 324 869, 873 63 | 225 2, 158 
IROB Cor a a 1,254, 723 848, 851 68 | 198 2,510 
O TÍ 1,528,302 | 1,021,918 .67 | 213 2, 344 
|. Wee RE PR 1,815,274 | 1,070,417 .59 | 230 1, 855 
S CN 2,105,791 | 1,304,241 . 62 252 1,960 
O 2, 393, 764 | 2,123,222 | . 89 239 8, 631 


WASHINGTON. 


Total product in 1900, 2,474,093 short tons; spot value, $4,700,068. 

Washington is the only one of the Pacific Coast States whose coal 
product amounts to as much as 1 per cent of the total bituminous out- 
put of the United States. It is also the only one of the Pacific Coast 
States producing true bituminous coal, the entire output of both Cali- 
fornia and Oregon being of lignite. Some of the Washington coals 
are also true coking coals, 59,288 tons of the product in 1900 being 
merged into coke. Some of the coals produced in Washington 
approach anthracite in character, and some natural coke has also been 
observed. The production of this State has increased annually since 
1894. The output in 1900 was 444,212 tons, or about 22 per cent 
larger than that of 1899. The value increased from $3,603,989 to 
$1,700,068, a gain of $1,096,079, or a little over 30 per cent. The 
average price per ton advanced from $1.78 in 1899 to $1.90 in 1900. 

A small amount of coal is mined by the use of machines in this 
State. The number of machines in use was two, both in 1899 and 
1900. The machine-mined product in 1900 was 10,000 short tons, as 
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compared with 14,640 tons in 1899. The statistics of production in 
1899 and 1900 are shown in the following tables: 


Coal product of Washington in 1899, by counties. 
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Used at : Aver- | Aver- 
Loaded ese mines | Made peu age | age 
County at mines and for into Total Total cai num- | num- 
y. for ship- used by| Steam | coke product value P er | Der of | ber of 
ment. |" Y and Dn. | days | em- 
| ployees heat. * | active. |ployees 
| Short | Short | Short | Short | Short 
King ............-.-- 795,612 | 10,982 | 40,809 |........ 847,303 | $1,786,033 | 82.11 | 238 | 1,434 
Kittitas.............. 648,820 | 5,934 | 6,456 |........ 661,210 811,597 1.23 272 912 
Pierce ............... 446, 429 2,915 | 12,360 | 44, 681 506, 385 969, 564 1.91 278 919 
Cowlitz.............. 
OMM \ 150! 450| 180 |....... 780 1,620 | 2.08 62 8 
Skagit............... 
Sr PM CM ) 7,061 |........ 1,688 | 5,514 | 14,208 35,175 | 2.48 | 289 57 
Total.......... 1,897, 962 | 20,281 | 61,443 | 50,196 |2, 029, 881 3, 608, 989 1. 78 259 9, 330 
Coal product of Washin in 1900, by counties. 
pr y 
Bold to | 
Loaded | local Deed dr Aver- ré - | Aver- 
Count at mines rde for Made Total Total ine num- | num- 
y. for ship- |, sed by| steam | coke, | Product.| value. | Pior | ber of | ber of 
ment. em. Y| and ; ead days | em- 
ployees heat. active. ployees. 
Short Short | Short | Short Short 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
King AA 940, 637 | 18,227 | 44,237 |........ 1,003,101 | $2, 137, 380 $2.13 267 1, 580 
Kittitas.....:........ 857,808 | 4,570 | 11,873 |........ 873,751 1,313,477 | 1.50 308 1,105 
Plerce ............... 508,250 | 2,483 | 13,304 | 53, 140 | 577,127 | 1,192,321 | 2.07 280 911 
Cowlítz, Lewis, Skag- 
it, and Whatcom .. 12, 202 890 874 6, 148 20,114 56,890 | 2.83 288 74 
Total .......... 2,318,897 | 26,120 | 69,788 | 59, 288 2, 474, 093 4,700, 068 1. 90 289 3, 670 


l 


| 


The distribution of the product from 1889 to 1900 has been as 
follows: 


Distribution of the coal product of Washington from 1889 to 1900. 


Bole to roe at Aver- | AVer- | Aver- 
ocal mines age 
Loaded at |tradeand| for Made Total Total Ho: num- | num- 
Year. mines for into price 
: steam product. value. ber of | ber of 
shipment. coke. per 
y em- and ton days em- 
ployees. | heat. * |active. ployees. 

Short Short Short Short Short 

tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
189.......... 956, 046 15,574 | 19, 958 39,000 | 1,030,578 | $2,398,288 | 82.82 |........ 2, 657 
1890.......... 1, 212, 621 17, 249 | 17,019 16,800 | 1,263,689 | 3,426,690 | 2.71 270 2, 206 
1891.......... 1, 008, 496 12,025 | 20, 428 15,300 | 1,056,249 | 2,437,270 | 2.81 211 2, 447 
1892.......... 1, 190, 865 9, 802 | 40,085 12,675 | 1,213,427 | 2,763,547 | 2.28 247 2, 564 
188.......... 1, 186, 109 18, 888 | 48, 506 11,374 | 1,264,877 | 2,920,876 | 2.31 241 2,757 
1894.......... 1, 030, 232 10,822 | 56, 858 8,563 | 1,106,470 | 2,578,441 | 2.33 | . 207 2, 662 
1895.......... 1, 108, 868 16,320 | 43, 249 22,973 | 1,191,410 | 2,577,958 | 2.16 224 2, 840 
1896.......... 1, 095, 484 16, 722 | 44,613 38,685 | 1,195,504 | 2,396,078 | 2.00 221 2,622 
IBI CLE vw 1, 847,915 * "7,149 | 39, 902 39,146 | 1,434,112 | 2,777,687 1.94 236 2,739 
1898.......... 1,748,411 30,636 | 56, 966 48, 558 1,884,571 | 3,352,798 | 1.78 270 3, 145 
189.......... 1, 897, 962 20,281 | 61, 443 50,195 | 2,029,881 3, 603, 989 1.78 259 3, 330 
1900.......... 2, 318, 897 26,120 | 69, 788 59,288 | 2,474,093 | 4,700,068 | 1.90 289 3,670 
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It will be observed in the following table that there was no county 
in the State whose production in 1900 was less than that of 1899. The 
table also shows the production, by counties, during the last six years: 

Product of coal in atan since 1895, by counties. 


[Short tons.] 


County. 1895, 1896. 1897. 1898. 1899, 1900, | Mercase, 
A ene 1,263 | 1,248} 1,088 480 500 2 
AT 435,971 | 481,710 | 583,488 | 785,806 | 847,303 [1,008,101 | 155,798 
Kittitas ......cccccccecceceeee. 281,534 | 265,953 | 370,657 | 566,396 | 661,210 | 873,751 | 212,541 
AM RA A A 760 300 300 a a 
Pierce... ...-cccceecccecceces- 437,029 | 419,568 | 458,394 | 509,142 | 506,385 | 577,127 70,742 
Skagit ..ooooocccccncnccnncoso 20,326 | 18,518 | 18,825 | 12,296 | 6,755| 10,130 3,37 
Whatcom ......ccscccccceeesee a16,550 | 8,462| a6,50 | 9,153: 7,448| 9,184 1, 736 

Total.......--eeeeee eee 1,191,410 |1,195,504 1,484,112 1,884,571 2,029,881 2, 474,093 | — 444,212 


aIncluding Thurston County. 


The total production for the State since 1885 has been as follows: 


Product of coal in Washington since 1886. 


— Total | Total |Average number | number 
product. value. ton. ofdays | of em- 
active. | ployees. 
Short lona. | 

ESTRENO IN A hoa ee Nn RE ERES 017 A, A A ECT 
A tale lon e TOES | 423,595 | $952,931 $0 DS AA 
NOB A ea et ois. eee | 772,601 , 1,699,746 2:49 |. dccucees 1,571 
D. — ————  — 1,215,750 | 3,647,250 3.00 A ENEN 
CNN EMEN T NTT 1,030,578 | 2,393,238 2.32 |.......... | 2,657 
1890 We AE | 1,263,689 | 3,426,590 2.71 270 | 2. 006 
[oS 1,056,249 | 2,437,270 2.31 211 : 2,447 
A suene tenu dici ues 1,213,427 | 2,763,547 2.28 247 | 2,564 
o MM A | 1,264,877 | 2,920,876 2.31 241 | 2,757 
BOT MITIS ERE NEQNE 1,106,470 | 2,578,441 2.33 207 2, 662 
o M ME 1,191,410 | 2,577,958 2.16 224 2, 840 
M A AE A E A TOEL PEO 1,195,504 | 2,396,078 2. 00 221 2, 622 
A A A 1,434,112 | 2,777,687 1.94 236 2,739 
j| A log eS her ety ations 1, 884,571 | 3,352,798 1.78 270 3,145 
11 OR MR NS RR RENE E OR 2,029,881 | 3,603,989 1.78 259 3, 330 
Dr MM EE EIET 2,474,093 | 4,700,068 1.90 289 3,670 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Total product in 1900, 22,647,207 short tons; spot value, $18,416,871. 

Compared with 1899 the coal production of West Virginia in 1900 
shows an increase of 3,394,212 short tons, or 17.6 per cent. The 
value increased a little over 50 per cent, from $12,053,268 in 1899 to 
$18,416,871 in 1900, a gain of $6,363,603. 

The development of West Virginia as a coal-producing State has 
been.one of the most remarkable features of the coal-mining industry 
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in the last twenty years. During this entire period there was only 
one year in which the coal production of West Virginia showed a 
decrease as compared with the preceding year. This was in 1895 and 
was due to a general strike which prevailed in the Pocahontas region 
and which caused a loss of about 1,150,000 tons in the two counties, 
McDowell and Mercer, which constitute West Virginia’s portion of 
that region. The increase in the production of the other counties of 
the State was not sufficient to offset the decrease in the output of the 
Pocahontas district. Had it not been for this strike the production of 
West Virginia would have shown an uninterrupted annual increase for 
twenty years. As it is the increase has amounted to an average of 
more than 1,000,000 tons per year during the last twenty years. This 
State has been gradually approaching the second place as a coal-pro- 
ducing State. It surpassed Ohio as the third coal-producing State in 
1895, and has continued in the third place since that date, although in 
point of value Ohio continues to lead West Virginia. The increased 
production of West Virginia in 1900 was distributed over almost the 
entire State, there being only five out of the twenty-one counties in 
which the production in 1900 was less than that of 1899. These coun- 
ties were all comparatively unimportant producers, and the total 
decrease in the five counties was less than 150,000 tons. The largest 
increase in production in 1900 was in Fayette County, which also is 
the most important coal-producing county in the State. The next 
largest increase was in McDowell County, which is the second county 
in producing importance. Kanawha County, the fourth in rank, was 
the third in increased production, and Marion County, the third in 
production, was fourth in the amount of increase. These four coun- 
ties altogether contributed 2,398,760 tons out of the 3,394,212 tons 
total increase for the State. The largest percentage of increase was 
made by Randolph County, whose 1900 product was 3.8 times that of 
1899. Barbour County was second in the percentage of increase, the 
product in 1900 being nearly 2.7 times that of the preceding year. 

The use of mining machines showed a substantial increase in West 
Virginia in 1900. The number of firms using machines increased from 
38 in 1899 to 55 in 1900. The number of machines in use was more 
than doubled, from 154 to 327, and the machine-mined product increased 
from 1,181,125 tons to 3,418,377 tons. 

The coal-mining industry of West Virginia was comparatively undis- 
turbed by labor troubles during 1900. Out of the 265 coal-mining 
plants in the State strikes occurred in but 12, and most of these were 
of short duration. The total number of men made idle by reason of 
strikes was 1,883, the total number of working days lost by them 
being 44,318, an average of 23.5 days per man. The total amount of 
time lost in the State on account of strikes in 1900 was less than two- 
thirds of 1 per cent of tbe total time made. 
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In the following tables are shown the statistics of production in 
1899 and 1900, with the distribution of the product for consumption: 


Coal product of West Virginia in 1899, by counties. 


County. 
Short 
tons. 

Barbour .............- 65, 255 
Brooke ............... 64, 982 
Fayette............... 4, 118, 101 
Harrison ............. 597, 854 
Kanawha ............ 1, 420, 006 
McDowell ............ 2,763, 298 
Marion ............... | 2,985,972 
Marshall ............. 224,127 
Mason................ 52, 510 
Mercer ............... 636, 242 
Mineral .............. 623, 380 
Mingo................ 475, 326 
Olor aos 70, 487 
Preston............... 244, 799 
Putnam ............ ..| 207,179 
Randolph ............ 44, 641 
TAYIOF un e sro 972, 485 
Tucker ............... 693, 814 
Hancock ............. 
Monongalia .......... 83, 784 
Raleigh .............. 
Small mines..........|.......... 

Total. usas 


M R 1900——29 


. 


———— |———— o — o o — e os |———— | cn, | ee 


Short 
tons. 


1, 321 
12, 189 
54, 526 

4,737 
40, 115 
21, 337 
16,117 
13, 526 
42, 576 

5, 035 

2, 987 

4, 144 
68, 514 

1, 248 

3, 012 

2, 550 

6, 280 

6, 538 


Used at 
mines 
for id Total 
steam | coke product. 
and 
heat 
Short Short Short 
tons. tons. tons. 
396| 12,763 79, 735 
IMSS 77, 246 
36,071] 831,117} 5,039,815 
3, 681 34,750; 641,022 
3,859) 41,161 1, 505, 141 


11, 19111, 494, 686. 4,290, 912 


7,530) 423,542 2,733,161 
1,783 . o 239, 436 

2, E ......-- 97, 233 
3,020| 251,108 898,405 
2,172]... Less 628, 539 
1,680... esse 481, 150 
1,220 19,036 159,857 
905| 34,462 281,414 

600]. ........ | 210,821 
100.........| 47,291 
Men p 78, 765 
9,774) 447,344] 1,157, 470 
448| 51,136! 180,582 
REPERI 125, 000 


15, 044, 272| 476, 996| 87, 022/3, 644, 705.19, 252, 995:12, 053, 268 


| 


Ayer | Aver | Aver 
Total ke | num- | num- 
value. | PICS | per of | ber of 
DI days em- 
* | active. |ployees 
$51,031, $0.68 186 145 
56, 536 73 208 141 
3,197,411 . 63 231; 7,098 
347, 507 .54 2301 1,007 
1, 149, 562 76 198 2,893 
2. 366, 576 55 245| 3,702 
1,671,061 .61 286|) 2,651 
166, 008 
77,610 
503, 874 
458, 316 
298, 861 
116, 262 
202, 525 
158, 116 
44, 684 
191, 730 
825, 703 
141, 865 
125,000 
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Coal product of West Virginia in 1900, by counties. 


Sold to 

Loaded | local “nines iii Aver-| “igo | “age 

County. (came | and | paro | into |oroduct,| value. | Pee] der of | ber of 

P- [used byl $ coke. | Product. | value. rof | bero 

ment em- a ton. | Jays | em- 
ployees eat. active. ployees. 

Short | Short | Short | Short | Short 
tons tons. tons lons tons. 

Barbour ...... CSS: 189,081) 1,796) 3,050 22,354| 216,231 $146,149| 80.68 659 
BN taa 46,905 13,965| 100......... 60,970, 54,864|  .89 91 
es 4,896,223 47,903| 39,560 758, 452) 5,742,138 5,028,501| — .88 7,779 
Han RN 912,837| 11,227| 9,092, 12,799] 945,955 687,882]  .74 1, 969 
Kanawha ...........- 1,930,930] 38,704| 11,991] 81, 116] 2,062,741, 1,883,095  .91 8, 501 
McDowell ...........- 3,203,626] 26,510] 22, 181/1, 668,918] 4,921,235 3,873,297|  .80 4, 452 
A E 2, 806,370} 17,173| 24,652| 393,480| 3,241,675 2,570,780 E 3,356 
Marshall ............. 209,296| 17,417} 4,858|......... 231, „571 219, 949 95 277 
M ee ge 112,953] 28,710}  5A6l......... 142,209 129,036, 91 250 
A AS VO 744,604| 5,977| 3,941} 255,014| 1,009,536, 762,351)  .76 995 
WOMEN AS 609,412) 31,522) —2........ 641,156) 446,854 .7 589 
A E IA 567,338} 4,914| 1,904|......... 574,156) 425,144| — .74 995 
Monongalia .......... 71,766, 616, 1,386] 13,632 87,400 97,375 1.11 108 
ÓN 84,577| 51,964) 1,255l......... 137,796 127,073  .9 260 
PH ds 309,900 1,148 3,203| — 7,636 381,947 299,083.78 512 
PO tones 137,285 185 400|......... | 187,870 154,502 1.12 386 
Randolph............. 159,108} 443 765| 19,272 179,588 117,620 . .65 325 
AE 514,330) 7,696 1,282/......... | 523,258 392,317) .75 810 
MARRE RES 711,898| 42,866| 11,813| 413,976 1,180,053  782,764|  .66 1, 588 
Hancockand Raleigh | — 09,713, 18,315, 420| 16,274 104,722 98,785 90) 232 
E E MO E A, A L 125, a BAR T PREIS, PR E 
duisi A 18, 348, 162] 494, 051! 142, 071/3, 662, 923 22, 647, 207 18, 416, 871 iu 231| 29,163 


The distribution of the total product since 1889 has been as follows: 
Distribution of the coal product of West Virginia from 1889 to 1900. 


Sold to 


" Loaded at trade mines 
ear. mines or an 
shipment. | used by | Steam 


heat. 

Short 

tons. 
E. A 4,764,900 | 493,287 | 37,368 
A 5,614,752 | 438,527 | 30,594 
TTE 6, 887, 151 | 429,878 | 47,163 
A 7,560,790 | 441,159 | 49,563 
o PA 8, 591, 962 | 390,689 | 46,898 
+ A 9,116,314 | 428,202 | 64,126 
AX 8,858,256 | 445,023 | 50,595 
IBS Lose: 9,838,053 | 426,441 | 56,395 
UM coast» 11,312,408 | 446,795 | 58,694 | 
1 E 12,965, 903 | 471,796 | 61,176 
ne 15,044,272 | 476,996 | 87,022 
BOR AN 18, 348, 162 | 494,051 | 142,071 


1,310,781 
1, 856, 473 
1, 687, 243 
1, 679, 029 
2,019,115 
2, 034, 087 
2, 555, 407 
2, 430, 262 
3, 202, 124 
3, 644, 705 
3, 662, 923 


Total Bl pron: 


7,394,654 | 6,208,128 | .84| 227 
9, 220,665 | 7,359,816 - 80 | 237 

7,852,114] .80| 228 
8,251,170 | .77 219 
8,706,808 | .75 | 186 
7,710,575 | .68| 195 
12,876,296 | 8,336,685 | .65| 201 
14,248,159 | 8,987,393 | .63 | 205 
16,700,999 | 10,131,264 | .61 | 218 
19,252,995 | 12,053,268 | .63 | 242 
22,647,207 | 18,416,871 | .81| 231 


9, 738, 755 
10, 708, 578 
11, 627, 757 
11, 387, 961 


DO 
6, 231, 880 | $5, 086,584 | $0. 82 HE 9, 952 


Aver- Aver- | Aver- 
e 
Total A no A 1 
value. |P : ber of | ber of 
ays | em- 
ton. | active. ployees, 


_—n—— €  ———  —  — | ——————— EQ AA — A 0 - - | _  ——_— — — 


14, 227 
14, 867 
16, 524 
17, 824 
19, 159 
19, 078 
20, 504 
21, 607 
23, 625 
29, 163 
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In the following table is shown the production in West Virginia, by 
counties, during the last five years, together with the increases and 
decreases in 1900 as compared with 1899; 

Coal product of West Virginia from 1896 to 1900, by counties. 


[Short tons.] 


In- De- rer ECT 
County. 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900. | crease, | crease, EISE 
à crease. | crease. 
Barbour ........ 24,064] — 56,054| — 35,613, — 79,735| 216,231) 136,496|........ 171.2......... 
Brooke ........- 43,424] — 49,453| — 78,059, 77,246  60,970Í.......... 16,276........ | 21.1 
Fayette......... 3,533,572, 4,001,540| 4,592, 772| 5,039,815] 5,712, 138| — 702,323). ....... 13:0 raisin 
Grant........... 8,720 28 A A O O lente aU e | MUI IE 
Harrison ....... 231,87| 331,817] 410,942 611,022 915,959. 304,933........ 47.6|........ 
Kanawha ...... 1,116,883! 920,161] 1,354,500| 1,505, 141! 2,062,741| — 557,600 ........ 37.0|.......- 
McDowell ...... 2,883, 686| 3, 235, 344| 3,901,976, 4,290,912] 4,921,235] — 630,323 ........ WF aist 
Marion ......... 1,511,903! 1, 739, 816| 2, 114, 352| 2, 733, 161! 3,211,675| 508,514 ........ 18.6]........ 
Marshall ....... 147,532| 195,232, 239,436|  231,571].........- 7,865]. ....... 3.3 
Mason .........- 120.945| 116,026! 97,233| 142,209|  44,976........ 46:9 |. cessus 
Mercer ......... 915,691| 831,169 898,405, 1,009,536]  111,131........ 12.4l........ 
Mineral ........ 580,520| 586,345) 628,539 641,156  12,617........| ^ 2.0........ 
Mingo .........- 368,520| 377,531) 481,150 574,156]  93,006|........ 19.3|.......- 
Monongnlia .. 51,307] 35,750! 51,520 87,400)  35,880........ 69.6|........ 
Ohio. ........... 111,909| 136,929  159,857| 137,796].........- 22,061]. ....... 13.8 
Preston........- 169,610| 232,603 281,414 381,947|  100,533........ 35.7].......- 
Putnam ........ 110,971| 206,407  210,821| 137,870|.......... 72, 951].......- 34.6 
Raleigh ........ 83,178| 99,8521 86,088!  90,507| 4,419........ E are 
Randolph ......l..........].......... 17,080!  47,291| 179,588| 132,297|........ 279.8|........ 
Taylor.......... 281,227| 260,146) 378,765) 523,2 144, 493 ........ Sica 
Tucker ......... 844,506} 945, 217| 1,157,470| 1,180,053 — 22,583........- 2.0)........ 
Wüyne d ssl * “W900 AA A A O A A A AA uen 
Other counties 
and small 
mines ........ 125,000] 165,912) 167,974] 139, 215)....-...-- 28,759]... ..... 17.1 
Total ..... 12,876, 296/14, 248, 159,16, 700, 99919, 252, 995/22, 647, 207 a3, 304, 212......... A secos 


a Net increase. 


It will be observed that out of twenty-one counties in the State which 
produced coal in 1900, the production increased in all but five. The 
largest increase was in Fayette County, which is also the largest coal- 
producing county in the State, and the next largest increase was in 
McDowell County, which is the second county in producing impor- 
tance. Following these, Kanawha, Marion, and Harrison counties, in 
the order named, take rank in coal-producing importance. All of 
these counties, with the exception of Harrison County, increased their 
production in 1900 over 500,000 tons. 

The principal coal-producing regions of West Virginia may be 
divided into four distinct districts, and these may be designated by 
certain geographic or physiographic features pertaining thereto. 
They do not include all of the coal-producing counties of the State, 
but do embrace the more important coal-producing counties and con- 
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tribute nearly 90 per cent to the total output of the State. Two of 
these districts are in the northern part of the State and two in the 
southern portion. They have been designated, respectively, as the 
Fairmont or Upper Monongahela district, the Upper Potomac or 
Elk Garden district, the Pocahontas or Flat Top, and the New and 
Kanawha River district. The first two districts are the ones in the 
northern portion of the State. The Upper Potomac region is reached 
by the Baltimore and Ohio and the West Virginia Central and Pitts- 
burg railroads. The Upper Monongahela sends its coal to market 
over the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. The New and Kanawha River 
district is named from the two rivers which drain it, the coal being 
shipped partly by the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad and partly by 
the Kanawha River. The Pocahontas or Flat Top region is penetrated 
by the main branch of the Norfolk and Western Railroad. The most 
important of the four districts is that included in the New and Kana- 
wha River region, which embraces the counties of Fayette and 
Kanawha. The coal from these two counties is drawn from two dif- 
ferent arcas, most of the coal from Kanawha County being from a 
lower geological horizon than that of F ayette County, but the district 
is practically compact and continuous, is drained by the same waters 
and reached by the same railroad, so the two areas are considered as 
one district in this report. 

The production of the two counties in 1900 amounted to 7,818,734 
short tons, as compared with 6,544,956 tons in 1899. The output in 
1900 was about three and a half times what it was in 1886. 

The Pocahontas or Flat Top district embraces the counties of 
McDowell and Mercer in West Virginia and Tazewell County in Vir- 
ginia. The openings to the mines in Tazewell County are in Virginia, 
and it has been customary to credit that county and State with the 
total product, although it is known that most of the coal is taken from 
the West Virginia side of the line. Because of this the production of 
Tazewell County has been included in the Pocahontas or Flat Top 
district. 

Prior to 1889 all of the coal from this district was mined in Mercer 
County, W. Va., and Tazewell County, Va. The development of the 
district began in 1881, but it was not until 1883 that any coal was 
shipped out of the Pocahontas region. In that year the combined 
product of ‘Tazewell County, Va., and Mercer County, W. Va., was 
105,805 tons. In 1888 the product had i increased to 1,376,010 tons, and 
in 1889, when some of the mines in McDowell County were opened, 
the product increased 2,292,288 tons. In 1891 McDowell County pro- 
duced more than either of the other two counties, and since 1893 has 
produced more than one-half of the total tonnage of the district. 
There has been only one year since the district was first opened that 
the production was less than in the preceding one. This was in 1895, 
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and was due to a prolonged strike of the miners in the district. The 
total production of this district in 1900 was 6,901,637 short tons, an 
increase of about 15 per cent over the 6,033,344 tons produced in 1899. 
The Fairmont region, which embraces Harrison and Marion counties, 
and includes the mines around Clarksburg and Fairmont, has shown 
the largest ratio of increase of all the coal-producing districts of West 
Virginia. The output of this district in 1900 was more than ten times 
that of 1886, and nearly four times that of 1891. The production in 
1900 amounted to 4,187,630 short tons, an increase of 813,447 short 
tons, or 21 per cent over that of 1899. 

The upper Potomac or Elk Garden district belongs to an isolated 
basin, and is, in fact, the southern extension in West Virginia of the 
Cumberland or George's Creek district of Maryland. Although com- 
paratively limited in area, it is an important producer. Most of the 
coal in the district is drawn from the ‘‘ Big Vein,” which has furnished 
the greater part of Maryland’s product. The counties included in the 
district are Mineral, Tucker, and Randolph. The production in 1900 
amounted to 1,999,797 short tons, as against 1,786,009 short tons in 
1899. 

The production of the four principal districts in West Virginia since 
1886 is shown in the following tables: 


Coal product of the principal districts of West Virginia. 


Fairmont 


d hontas 
Pi | oa Plat 1 0t Upper | men one 
Year. River Top dis- Pe Elk Garden 
district. trict. district. district. 


——— | ——— |———— | ——M M ÁÁá—n 


Short tons. | Short tons. | Short tons. | Short tona. 


A TT CORRER 2, 290, 563 968, 484 406, 976 | 383, 712 
A AN 2,379,296 | 1,357, 040 520, 064 503, 343 
DOG O IN TT 2,840,630 | 1,912,695 473, 489 518, 878 
A aes C LOMA OMEN 2,009,016 | 2,990,270 — 456,582 | 666, 956 
I T" PD 3,012,414 | 2,702,092 600, 131 819, 062 
A tanta E E A E E TE 3,632,209 | 3,137,012 | 1,150,569 | 1,052,308 
Co P ENTER o ER O SK adc 3,773,021 | 3,503,260 | 1,141,430 942, 154 
A IRL: 4,099,112 | 3,815,280 | 1,255,956 1,129, 397 
A soueenee 3,650,971 | 5,059,025 | 1,655,532 927, 220 
E ES DER 4,399,623 | 4,014,998 | 1,550,256 1, 125, 601 
O A O eue, citet: 4,650,455 | 4,608,113 | 1,743, 590 1, 245, 012 
joe 4,921,701 | 4,859,373 | 2,074,663 | — 1,425,026 
MN DR NE RE 5,947,272 | 5,521,160 | 2,525,294 1,531, 562 
O EE E A ATR E OR 6,514,956 | 6,033,344 | 3,374,183 1,786, 009 


IDO esaet a E eeu pq eas da edd 7,818, 734 | 6,901, 637 4,187, 630 1, 999, 797 


In order to show how steady and regular has been the growth of the 
coal-mining industry of West Virginia the following table has been 
prepared, exhibiting the increases each year since 1880. There has 
been only one break in the series, and the average annual increase 
has exceeded 1,000,000 short tons. 
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Annual increase in the coal product of West Virginia since 1880. 


Year. Short tons. Year. Short tons. 
1881 over 1880 ................... eese. 112,000 || 1894 over 1893......................... 919, 179 
982 over 1881 .................... e... ,000 ; Este Spe 
ONE wes Total increase in fourteen years.| 10,059, 757 
1883 over 1882 ......oooooonoomommomooo.. 95, 833 Decrease in 1895 939. 796 
1884 over 1883 2.2.2.2 ewe ccc ee eee eee 1, 024, 167 ee LL A : 
1885 over 1884 .................... LL... 9, 062 | Total increase in fifteen years..| 9,819,961 
1886 over 1885 ....................l.s. 636, 734 || 1896 over 1895.................. eese. 1, 488, 335 
1887 over 1886 ia 875,824 || 1897 over 18%B.....oooomooooooommooooo. 1, 371, 863 
1888 over 1887 ...............- cere 617,180 || 1898 over 1897..................eee eese 2, 452, 840 
1889 over 1888 .......................s. 733,080 | 1899 over 1898......................... 2, 561, 996 
1890 over 1889 .................- creen 1,162,774 | 1900 over 1899................leeeeeee 8, 394, 212 
1891 over 1890 ......................... 1,826,011 ¡NERO 
d Total i i ; Js 
1892 over 1891 ..................- eere 518, 090 ee OR TN], s CPU AT 


1893 over 1892 ......................... 969, 823 | Average annual increase............. 1, 053, 960 


The annual product of coal in West Virginia is shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


Coal product of West Virginia since 1878. 


Year. Short tons. | Year. Short tons. 
IRIS. ote ui uud MeL Di E E 672, 000 | cy pm EM RE 4, 881, 620 
A as 1:190:000. |. 1888 oa 5, 493, 800 
T PENINE NP nenatince A edunt en esse tiie OSEE 6, 231, 880 
Ee E E T daswaneiaat ee 896,000 || 1890... 22. ce eee e eee cee eee mr eene 7, 394, 654 
rry ert DRE 1,120.000 1. O ete ne dlze erai Puis 9, 220, 665 
A E TA E E SEI AAA 9,738, 755 
1879 ce eee ase crori uu enka adus 140000031: 1S 0 ds rd 10, 708, 578 
LL s S 1, 568, 000 | Lo — —————— €—— 11,627, 757 
[T A EE 1,650, 000. || 1895 AA E E 11, 387, 961 
A be uen NE 2, 240, 000 | 1806 eres eost odo busta T ls densae 12, 876, 296 
A ne dte ET e dus 5. 335, A cade id es bc uM D Leurs 14, 248, 159 
I MT —— 8,360,000 || 1808. accio 16, 700, 999 
A A 8,369,062 || 189. .....ooooocccccncanancccconnn eens 19, 252, 995 
A co A teiod idus 4,005; 700: || - 1000. aa 22, 647, 207 

WYOMING. 


Total product in 1900, 4,014,602 short tons; spot value, $5,457,953. 

Wyoming ranks second among the coal-producing States in the 
Rocky Mountain region, and third among all the States west of 
the Mississippi River. The production in 1900 exceeded 4,000,000 
tons for the first time in its history. As compared with 1899 there 
was an increase in 1900 of 177,210 short tons, and as compared with 
1898 an increase of 1,150,790 tons. - The value of the product in 1900 
exceeded that of 1899 hy $715,428. Wyoming shared with most of 
the other coal-producing States an advanced price for its coal product 
in 1900, the average price increasing from $1.24, in 1899, to $1.36, in 
1900. The price received in 1900 was the highest since 1891. 
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The number of mining machines in use in 1900 was 69, as against 56 
in 1899, and 48 in 1898. There was, however, a decrease in the 
amount of coal won by machines, the machine-mined product in 1900 


being 653,314, as against 693,712 tons in 1899. 


No strikes were reported in any of the. coal mines of Wyoming 
during 1900. The statistics of production for the past two years are 
shown in the following table: 


Coal product in Wyoming in 1899, by counties. 


Loaded at 
mines 
for ship- 
ment. 


Total 
value. 


——— A | ——— [———ÀM | ————————————— Y memes centr | 


rn 
oca 
Used at 
trade mines for end 
steam 
gei Yland heat. coke. 
nigvecd 
Short Short 
tons. tons. 
6, 083 17, 410 
900 6, 000 
8, 468 150 
5, 504 98, 100 
8, 882 22, 543 
4,187 497 
3, 406 43,496 | 32,100 


32,429 | 188,196 | 82, 100 


58, 786 
4,218 


1, 055, 867 


$644, 830 
74, 082 

8, 686 

1, 961, 069 
1, 166, 589 


22, 116 


865, 213 


4,742, 526 


Coal product of Wyoming in 1900, by counties. 


——— mf A | — M——— | ——— | ———————— 


ote 
ocal Used at 
trade Made 
and mines for into 
used by coke. 
em and heat 
ployees. 
Short | Short | Short 
3, 703 29,360 |........ 
1,500 5,750 |........ 
278 528 |........ 
5, 768 62,776 |........ 
12,018 | 30,690 |........ 
$8,800 |. Li cssu ve e| sS es ues 
1, 252 47,665 | 32, 460 
28,419 | 176,769 | 32, 460 


22, 039 


1, 140, 429 


4, 014, 602 


2, 268, 181 


15, 148 


Aver- | Aver- 
aver age age 
price num- | num- 

r ber of | ber of 
ES days em- 

* | active. ¡ployees. 
$1.37 248 594 
1.26 267 65 
2. 06 191 13 
1.20 274 1, 805 
1.10 233 1,377 
1.30 157 58 
1.45 298 785 
1.24 261 4, 697 

Aver- | Aver- 

pb age age 
ce | DUM- | num- 
P ber of | ber of 
o days em- 
active. |¡ployees 
| 
$1.41] 263 663 
1.70; 22; 76 
2.02 303 71 
1. 40 280 2,162 
1.20 232 1,619 
2.13 164 21 
| 
1.45 | 806 730 
1.36 266 5, 332 
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The distribution of the product since 1889 has been as follows: 


Distribution of the coal product of Wyoming from 1889 to 1900. 


| Sold to Aver. Aver- | Aver- 
. Loaded at| local Used at | made ae age age 
Year mines trade and: mjnes for, Fito Total Total Hee | num- | num- 
ae for ship- used steam | coke product. value. p Gr ber of | ber of 
ment. by em- jand heat. : ton days em- 
ployees. * | active. |ployees. 
Short Short Short Short Short 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
1889.......... 1,354, 443 15, 433 19,071 |........ 1, 388, 947 | $1,748,617 |.......]........ 2,675 
1890.......... 1, 835, 299 28, 540 ¡al 1,870,366 | 3,183,669 |....... 3, 272 
1891.5. 2, 229, 401 33, 558 60,392 | 4,490 | 2,327,841 | 3,555,275 | $1.53 |........ 3, 411 
pros APA 2,378, 657 27,054 96,128 | 2,000 | 2,503,839 | 3,168,776 | 1.27 3,13 
AA 2, 280, 685 64, 188 87,086 | 7,352 | 2,439,311 | 3,290,904 | 1.35 3,378 . 
1894.......... 2, 309, 934 21,482 72,362 | 13,685 | 2,417,463 | 3,170,392 | 1.31 3, 032 
Ia 2, 106, 937 35, 628 81,065 | 23,281 | 2,216,911 | 2,977,901 | 1.33 3, 149 
1896.2: 2s 2,102, 468 17,867 68,251 | 41,038 | 2,229,621 | 2,904,185 | 1.30 2, 949 
1801. S 2, 435, 091 17,845 93,974 | 50,976 | 2,597,886 | 3,136,694 | 1.21 8, 137 
1898. 5.22 suns 2, 098, 326 21,655 | 108,447 | 35,384 | 2,863,812 | 3,664,190 | 1.28 8, 475 
1899.......... 3,584,667 | 32,429 | 188,196 | 32,100 | 3,837,392 | 4,742,525 | 1.24 4,697 
1900. cua 3, 776, 954 28,419 | 176,769 | 32,460 | 4,014,602 | 5,457,953 | 1.36 5, 332 


The output, by counties, during the last six years, with the increases 
and decreases in 1900 as compared with 1899, is presented in the fol- 
lowing table: 

Coal product of Wyoming since 1895, by counties. 


[Short tons. ] 


Increase,| Decrease, 

County. 1896. 1896. 1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 1900. 1900. 
Carbon ............ 350,504 | 363,257 | 403,891 | 372,350 | 470,161 | 530,659 60, 498 |........... 
Converse .......... 65, 090 78, 000 79, 000 54, 818 58, 786 49,230 |.......... 9, 556 
Sweetwater ....... 1,158, 125 [1,047,042 |., 133, 434 [1,245,875 |1, 634, 762 |1,624,036 |.......... 10, 726 
UINA AMM 230,684 | 313,433 | 417,984 | 593,833 |1, 055, 867 |1,146, 429 90, 562 |........... 
Weston ............ 348,611 | 371,528 | 498,997 | 508,199 | 642,649 | 509,085 |.......... 83, 564 
Other counties .... 93, 897 56, 364 64, 580 88, 737 75,167 | 155,163 79, 996 |........... 
Total ........ 2, 246, 911 |2, 229, 624 |2, 597, R86 |2, 863, 812 |3, 837, 392 |4,014, 602 |a 177,210 |........... 


a Net increase. 
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In the foilowing table is shown the total product for the State each 


year since 1868: 
Total product of coal in Wyoming. 


Year Short tons.| Value. Year. Short tons. 
E cocos Eo c seu eee ais 6,925 |............ IE testcase RE 807,328 
| EMEN EP 49,382 |............ D ende Saad 829, 355 
A OS 105,295 |............ A A AS 1,170,318 
A HT 398 eee ess [D MRNA RI 1, 481, 540 
E p eee oe 221,745 |............ I EMI RRN 1, 388, 276 
IN 259,700 |............ AA 1, 870, 366 
E A A see ed 219, 061 |............ IN 2, 327, 841 
1878: ee ee 300,808 |............ o el Screwed 2, 503, 839 
dinos 334,550 |............ P08 NEN 2, 439, 311 
a nto ack 342,853 |............ D PM 2, 417, 463 
ETE NR 333,200 |... eese. mL REC e 2, 246, 911 
A E OE 400,991 |............ | IU NM ETE 2, 229, 624 
1880... delve osea eis bones B A E NUT Se ebd 2,597, 886 
oa 628,181 |............: Er AN TROU 2, 863,812 
1882...... essere enne 707,764 |............ || 1809... ecceceseeceeceseuee 8, 887, 392 
1883 DR UR RENE 779,689 |............ 1900 . occ ecccccccccnceceee 4, 014, 602 
1884. .......- aos 902, 620 |..........-. 


Value. 


$2, 421, 984 
2, 488, 065 
8,510, 964 
4, 444, 620 
1, 748,617 
3, 183, 669 
8, 655, 275 
3, 168, 776 
3, 290, 904 
8, 170, 392 
2, 977, 901 
2, 904, 185 
3, 136, 694 
8, 664, 190 
4,742,525 
5, 457, 963 
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COKE. 


By Epwarp W. PARKER. 


[The unit used in this report is uniformly the ton of 2,000 pounds. ] 
INTRODUCTION. 


. The use of the word ‘‘coke” in this report is limited to the product 
obtained by the distillation or by the partial combustion of bituminous 
coal in retorts or ovens, and which is generally known as ‘‘ oven coke.” 
The ordinary gas coke, obtained as a by-product in the manufacture 
of illuminating gas, is not here considered. It is deemed necessary, 
however, to include in this discussion the product of retort ovens, 
although the coke itself may be, as it is in some cases, the secondary 
product, with illuminating and fuel gases as the primary product. 
The coke obtained from the distillation of coal in retorts where the 
gases and other by-products are saved is a metallurgical coke, and it is 
considered, therefore, as coming within the scope of this investigation. 
Whether the coke is a primary or secondary product is determined by 
the location of the plant and the demands of the particular locality. 
Three systems of by-product coke manufacture are used in the 
United States. These are the Otto-Hoffman, the Semet-Solvay, and 
the Newton-Chambers. The first two are properly retort ovens, and 
the process is essentially one of distillation. The Newton-Chambers 
ovens are beehive ovens, with a recovery apparatus for saving the 
by-products contained in the gases thrown off during the process of 
combustion. As the development of the use of mechanical methods 
for the mining of bituminous coal has marked an important step in the 
economical development of that industry, so the development of the 
by-product oven in the United States may be considered one of the most, 
if not the most, interesting, feature in connection with the coking 
industry; and particular attention is invited to the statistics of by- 
product coke manufacture presented in another part of this report. 
All of the Semet-Solvay ovens so far constructed in this country have 
been for the production of metallurgical coke as a primary product, 
with the gases, tar, and ammonia as by-products; and with the excep- 
tion of the initial plant erected at Syracuse, N. Y., all of the Semet- 
459 
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Solvay ovens are operated in connection with some metallurgical 
'establishment. The few Newton-Chambers ovens which have been 
constructed in the United States are also operated for the production 
of metallurgical coke. Two plants of the Otto-Hoffman ovens, one at 
Johnstown, Pa., and one at Otto, Pa., are also operated with the coke 
as a primary product, while the plant at Everett, Mass., makes gas the 
primary and coke the secondary product. Four other plants of Otto- 
Hoffman ovens were in course of construction at the close of 1900, 
two of which will be operated in connection with iron-making estab- 
lishments and will have coke as the primary product; the other two 
plants—one of 50 ovens, at Hamilton, Ohio, and one of 100 ovens, at 
Camden, N. J.—will be operated with gas as the primary product. The 
. coke product from any of these plants is certainly not to be considered 
in the same category as gas-house coke. The product is essentially a 
blast-furnace or foundry coke, although in some cases used for locomo- 
tives or for manufacturing purposes. It is not possible, however, to, 
separate the portion of the product used for such fuel purposes, and the 
entire product is considered as if manufactured for metallurgical use. 
Against this must be set also the amount of beehive-oven coke which 
is used for domestic purposes. A large amount of this coke is now 
specially prepared for household use, and it is not possible, on account 
of these developments, to confine this report strictly to the product 
used in iron and other metal furnaces. 

The statistics presented in the following pages deal primarily with 
the production of coke in 1900, with a résumé of the industry in the 
preceding years for which statistics are available. 

The coal used in the manufacture of coke in the United States is 
‘drawn from all the five great bituminous coal fields, which are (1) the 
Appalachian, (2) the Central, (3) the Western, (4) the Rocky Mountain, 
and (5) the Pacific coast. No coke is produced from the coal of the 
Triassic fields in-North Carolina and eastern Virginia, or of the north- 
ern field in Michigan. Fully 95 per cent of the total production is 
taken from the Appalachian fields, which embrace the great coking 
regions of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Alabama, Virginia, and Ten- 
nessee, and less important districts in Ohio and eastern Kentucky. 
About 34 per cent of the total product is from the Rocky Mountain 
States, leaving only 14 per cent to be distributed among the other 
three fields. 

The work of compiling the returns from the coke producers and of 
preparing the numerous tables contained in the following pages has 
been performed by Miss Belle Hill, of Pittsburg, Pa. Miss Hill was 
associated with the late Joseph D. Weeks for a number of years prior 
to his death, and as assistant to Mr. Weeks Rio pared the tables each 
year on the production of coke, natural gas, and petroleum. Since 
Mr. Weeks's death Miss Hill has continued to do this work for the 
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Geological Survey. Her ability, knowledge, and experience have been 
the chief factors in securing the accuracy and completeness of these 
reports, and her services in connection with the coke report merit 
special recognition. 

PRODUCTION. 


The production of coke in the United States in 1900 amounted to 
20,533,348 short tons, valued at $47,443,331, against 19,668,569 short 
tons, valued at $34,670,417 in 1899, and 16,047,209 short tons, valued 
at $25,586,699, in 1898. As compared with 1899, the production in 
1900 exhibited an increase of 864,779 short tons, or 4.4 per cent, in 
amount, and of $12,772,914, or 37 per cent, in value. 

The extraordinary demand for coke which developed in 1899 con- 
tinued during the earlier months of 1900, but the demand and the pro- 
duction both fell off during the summer months, in sympathy with 
the unfavorable condition of the iron and steel trade, and prices 
were greatly reduced. Notwithstanding this depression during the 
summer months, the total production for the year and the average 
price obtained exceeded all previous records. The value of the product 
in 1900 was more than double that of any year prior to 1898. During 
the spring Connellsville furnace coke was quoted at from $4 to $4.25 
per ton, with foundry coke from $4.25 to $4.50, figures almost unpre- 
cedented in the history of the region. The unsettled condition of the 
iron trade precipitated by speculative interests in the summer of 1900 
shut off the demand for coke and prices were reduced until Connells- 
ville coke was sold at one-half the figures obtained in March and 
April. With improved conditions of the iron and steel trade during the 
late fall and winter, the coke industry rallied somewhat, but prices did 
not show any conspicuous advance until after the close of the year, 
The brisk demand which prevailed in 1899 and the earlier months of 
1900 caused an active search for new coking coal fields, which resulted 
in the development of a new area in Fayette County, Pennsylvania. 
This region promises to be one of the most important coke-producing 
districts of the State. It is located a short distance west of the south- 
ern end of the Connellsville basin, from which it is separated by what 
has been designated by Mr. M. R. Campbell, of the United States 
Geological Survey, as the Fayette anticline. About 1,500 ovens were 
completed in this district in 1900, and 1,112 more were in course of 
construction at the end of the year. 

The increased activity in the coking industry was general through- 
out all the coke-producing States. This is shown by the fact that the 
total number of coke ovens in existence increased from 49,667 in 1899 
to 58,484 in 1900, while there were 5,804 additional ovens in course of 
construction at the end of the year. This increase in ovens built, and 
also the number of ovens in course of construction, were unprece- 
dented. 
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The number of coke-making establishments shown by the returns - 
for 1900 was 388, as against 344 in 1899, a gain of 44. The ovens 
operated in 1900 included 345 Semet-Solvay, 680 Otto-Hoffman, and 
60 Newton-Chambers ovens, a total of 1,085 by-product ovens. The 
number of by-product ovens included in those building at the close of 
the year was 1,096, 11 more than the total number of by-product 
ovens in existence on December 31. 

In the following tables is shown a statement of the production of 
coke by States and Territories during 1899 and 1900: 


Manufacture of coke in the United States, by States and Territories, in 1899. 


Ovens. 
State or Territory. Pho Build- Coa] used. "ein. Coke pro: Tote ye Ne ote 
ments.| Built. ing. coke. * (per ton 
Short tons. | Per cent. | Short tons. 

Alabama ............ 25 5, 599 850 | 3,028,472 59 1,787,809 | $3, 634, 471 $2.03 
Colorado (a)......... 12 1, 243 50 898, 207 59 530,424 | 1,333,769 2.51 
Georgia.............. 2 850 100 78, 098 65. 2 50, 907 116, 917 2.30 
Illinois .............. 8 130 
Indiana ............. 2 52 $2 Mice sem PM qe 
Indian Territory..... 3 130 100 59, 255 41 24, 839 71, 965 2. 96 
Kansas .............. 9 95 0 26, 988 58. 6 14, 476 80,817 2.13 
Kentucky ........... 6 300 130 151, 503 53.5 81, 095 161, 454 1.99 
Massachusetts (b).... 1 400 AA A lates oes amare A UN Uma 
Missouri ............. 4 12 0 5,820 53.8 2, 860 5, 520 1.98 
Montana ............ 8 303 0 110, 274 51 56, 376 356, 190 6.32 
New Mexico......... 2 126 0 68, 594 64.3 44,14 | 99,217 2.25 
New York (b)........ 1 25 A sa sehe ecce A AN eee 
OBÍO sacras 8 385 O| 142,678 58. 8 83, 878 255, 129 3.04 
Pennsylvania........ 150 | 27,591 ¡ 1,666 | 19, 980, 419 68.1 | 13,577,870 | 22,881,910 1. 69 
Tennessee ........... 14 2, 040 62 779, 995 55. 8 435, 308 850, 686 1.95 
Utah (a) ............. 1 104 D- oos A t aude dera teu osi Sosa e wid asus 
Virginia ............. 6 1,588 429 994, 635 62.2 618,707 | 1,071,284 1.78 
Washington ......... 2 90 0 50, 813 59.8 30, 372 151, 216 4.98 
West Virginia ....... 87 8, 846 619 | 3,802, 825 60 2,278,577 | 3,480, 408 1.53 
Wisconsin ........... 1 120 0 54, 950 60. 8 33, 437 125, 389 3.75 
Wyoming ........... 1 74 0 32, 100 48.7 15, 630 88, 510 2.46 


Total .......... 343 | c 49, 603 (04097 80, 219, 343 65.1 | 19,668,569 | 34,670, 417 1.76 


a Colorado includes production of Utah. 

b Production included in Pennsylvania. 

c Includes 280 Semet-Solvay, 680 Otto-Hoffman, and 60 Newton-Chambers by-product ovens. 
d Includes 65 Semet-Solvay ovens. 


Manufacture of coke in the United States, by States and Territories, in 1900. 


Ovens. 
Estab- Yield of Value 
State or Territory. | lish- |_| 4-44. | Coal used. | coal in | Coke pro- [Total value or coke 
ments.| Built. po coke. duced. | ofcoke. orton 
Short tons. | Per cent. | Short tons. 
Alabama ............ 30 6,529 690 | 3,582, 547 58.9 | 2,110,837 | $5, 629, 423 | $2. 667 
Colorado (a)......... 13 1, 488 0 997, 861 62 618,755 | 1,746,732 2.82 
Georgla.............. 2 480 0 140, 988 52,4 73, 928 210, 646 2, 849 
Illinois.............. 8 154 0 
Eu e i E : | 4,605 57.1 2,631 9,995 | 3.548 
Indian Territory .... 8 230 0 79, 534 48 38, 141 152,204 , 3.99 


a Colorado includes production of Utah. 
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Manufacture of coke in the United States, by States and Territories, in 1900—Continued. 


| Ovens. 
State or Territory. Fisho = | Bana. | Coal used. cain’ Coxe pro ee c Mie 
ments.| Built. ing. coke. . * jperton. 
Short tons. | Per cent. | Short tons. 

Kansas .............. 9 91 0 10, 303 57.7 5, 948 14,985 | $2.52 
Kentucky ........... 5 458 3 190, 268 50. 2 95, 532 235, 505 2. 465 
Massachusetts (b) ... 1 400 A sues bales A A se peu 
Michigan............ 1 0 E O ccn eoo MEM 

Missouri ............. 3 10 0 3,775 55.3 2, 087 5, 268 2. 52 
Montana ............ 3 342 111 108, 710 50. 3 54, 731 337, 079 6. 159 
New Jersey.......... 1 0 A A A A xa ERR es 
New Mexico......... 2 126 0 74, 261 60.3 44,774 130,251 | 2.909 
New York (b)........ 2 30 | POE A A A rr oT 

OIG AS 8 369 | 50 | 115, 269 62.5 72,116 194, 042 2.69 
Pennsylvania ....... | 169 | 32,518 | 2,310, 20,831,196 66.2 | 13,798,893 | 30,853, 449 | 2.236 

Tennessee ........... 14 2,107 310 | 854, 789 65.6 475,432 | 1,269,555 2.67 
Utah (a)............. 1 204 VE RN ES IO DEN EST 
Virginia............. 7 2, 331 300 | 1,083,827 63. 2 685,156 | 1,464, 556 2.137 
Washington ......... 2 90 0 51,310 61.5 83, 387 160, 165 4.797 

West Virginia ....... 106 | 10, 249 1,306 | 3,868,840 60.9 | 2,358,499 | 4,746, 633 2.01 

Wisconsin ...........! 1 120 0 80, 000 60 48, 000 240, 000 5.00 

Wyoming............ 1 74 0 32, 460 44.7 14,501 43, 503 3.00 

Total .......... 388 |c58, 484 | d5, 804 | 32,113, 543 63.9 | 20,533,348 | 47,443,381 | 2.81 


a Colorado includes production of Utah. 
b Production included in Pennsylvania. 
c Includes 345 Semet-Solvay, 680 Otto-Hoffman, and 60 Newton-Chambers by-product ovens. 
d Includes 150 Semet-Solvay and 916 Otto-Hoffman by-product ovens. 
The increases and decreases in the several States during 1900, as 


compared with 1899, are shown in the following table: 


Increases and decreases in coke production, by States, in 1900, as compared with 1899. 


Increase. Decrease. 
State or Territory. — Se eo 
. Quantity. | Percent.| Quantity. | Percent. 
Short tona Short tons 
Alabama ida isa 323, 028 A A 
Colorado aa ia 88, 331 A sees ouews 
o O due Turpe Meum eh sen Vaca pedes ete ae 23,021 | 45:99. |e a sa a 
IHnolac o eese teo a Re ier xx SNR gases veltoeducu cues 
SNC NOUO QAO OS ORE | 20].| LOL Mosese as 
Indian Territory acc iii td 13, 802 O A EEA 
qu ERUNT EE AAA 8,528 58.91 
qudd sd rc P TY 14, 437 A A O 
MISSOURI A eaten li) 773 27.08 
Monta WEE DU RR DE aaa sE 1,645 2.92 
NEW MOXICÓ ii A la | 640 | LAD A PR 
A uc e chistes dubcd er esame nsu a ERE | aaa "inguine 11, 762 14.02 
Pennsylvania, New York, and Massachusetts.............. 221, 023 1:68 (codo ys ee latet cus 
Tennessee .......... EMI UA M C dp es |  4014| 922 l............- eee ee 
VITRINA d tes 66, 449 10.74. | osos cans s | uxo b 
Washington a ad eduxi vu CEN RD IEEE 8,015 O A A 
West Virginia o a 79, 922 3:01 Ai ti aoe coe elie salsa 
bL uni png T a sa 14, 563 A tios 
WY OUI AAA Eee A E AA AA 1,129 | 7.22 
O O O 864, 779 4.397 |............ | UEM 


" aIncluding Utah 
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In the following table are consolidated the statistics of the manufac- 
ture of coke in the United States from 1880 to 1900, inclusive: 
Statistics of the manufacture of coke in the United States, 1880 to 1900, inclusive. 


Ovens. Value 
Estab- Coke pro- Total of coke| Yield 
Year. lish- Build- Coal used. duced. value of coke| at of coal 
ments.| Ruilt. u &tovens. |ovens jin coke. 
° ing. per ton. 
Short tons. Short tons. Per ct. 
1850 A 186 | 12,372 | 1,159 5, 237, 741 3, 338, 300 $6, 681,267 | $1. 99 63 
1881.............. 197 | 14,119 | 1,005 6, 546, 662 4,113,760 7,725,175 | 1.88 63 
1882 AE 215 | 16,356 712 7,577, 648 4,793, 321 8, 462,167 | 1.77 63 
VRB sick cteices ees 231 18, 301 407 8, 516, 670 5, 464, 721 8,121,607 | 1.49 64 
o -——— 250 19, 557 812 7,951, 974 4, 873, 805 7,242,878 | 1.49 61 
TSS ew seduce eus 233 20, 116 432 8, 071, 126 5, 106, 696 7,629,118 | 1.49 63 
1886.5 its Posies | 222 | 22,597 | 4,154 | 10,688,972 6,815,369 | 11,153,366 | 1.63 64 
e AA 270 26,001 | 3,584 11, 859, 752 7, 611, 705 15, 321,116 | 2.01 64 
ISSN A 261 30,059 | 2,587 12, 945, 350 8, 540, 030 12, 445,963 | 1.46 66 
1889: roaie 252 | 34,165 | 2,115 15, 960, 973 10, 258, 022 16,630,301 | 1.62 64 
I890,:. 5292225 253 37,158 | 1,547 18, 005, 209 11, 508, 021 23,215,302 | 2.02 64 
bh) E 243 | 40,245 911 16, 344, 510 10,352, 688 | . 20,323,216 | 1.97 63 
AAA 261 42,002 | 1,893 18, 813, 337 12, 010, 829 23,536, 141 | 1.96 64 
1993 AAN 258 | 44,201 717 | 14,917,146 9,477,580 | 16,523,714 | 1.74 63.5 
IBS AA 260 | 44,772 591 | a14, 348, 750 9, 203, 632 | a12,328,856 | 1.34 64 
1895.............. 265 45, 565 | 638 20, 848, 323 13,333,714 | b19,234,319 | 1.44 61 
1896... 22e 341 | 46,944 383 18, 694, 422 11, 788, 773 21,660,729 | 1.887 63 
1897 Locos cecus 336 | 47,668 575 20, 907, 319 18, 288, 984 22,102,514 | 1.663 63.5 
ji; A 341 | 48,383 | 1,048 25, 249, 570 16, 047, 209 25,586,699 | 1.594 63.6 
1890.1. 5 cse 343 | 49,603 | 4,037 30, 219, 343 19, 668, 569 34,670,417 | 1.76 65.1 
1000 AAA 388 | 58,484 | 5,804 32, 113, 513 20, 533, 348 47,443,881 | 2.81 63. 9 


aExcluding New York. 


b Excluding New York and Texas. 


TOTAL NUMBER OF COKE WORKS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The total number of establishments manufacturing coke in the 


United States for each year since 1880 is shown in the following table, 
together with those reported for the census years ending June 30, 1850, 
1860, 1870, and 1880. For the details in regard to the number of 
establishments in each State the reader is referred to the discussion of 
the production of coke by States in the subsequent part of this report. 


Number of coke establishments in the United States since 1850. 


Year. Number. | Year. Number 
1850 (census ycar)....................... 4 | 1889, December 31 ...................... 253 
1860 (census year)....................... 21 | 1890, December 31 ...................... 253 
1870 (census year)....................... 25 ¡| 1891, December 31 ...................... 243 
1880 (census year)....................... 119 | 1892, December 31 42.4 varonil cite 261 
1880, December 31 ....................... 186 | 1893, December 31 ...................... 258 
1881, December 31 ....................... 197 | 1894, December 31 ...................... 260 
1882, December 31 ....................es. 215 || 1895, December 31 ..................Ls.. 265 
1883, December 31 ....... elec eer reu 231 | 1896, December 31 ...................... 841 
1884, December 31 ....................... 250 | 1897, December 31 ......ooccnrcocccoocoo- 336 
1885, December 31 ....................... 233 , 1898, December 31 ...................... 841 
1886, December Bl ..............-seseesee 222 | 1899, December 31 ............. eese 343 
1887, December 31 ....................... 27 | 1900, December 31 ...................--- 388 
1888, December 31 ....................... 261 | 
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It will be seen from the above table that the number of establish- 
ments in the United States in 1596 showed a phenomenal increase over 
1895. "This increase is only apparent. Prior to 1896 it was customary 
to include under one establishment all the coke works reported from 
one general office. Since 1896 the word ** establishment” is used to 
designate the number of ovens which were in operation, whether 
reported from one central office or separately. 

In the following tables is presented a statement of the number of 
coke ovens in existence in each State and Territory on December 31 of 
each year since 1896 and the total number of ovens in existence at the 
same period since 1880. It will be observed from these tables that the 
total number of ovens in existence has increased from 49,603 in 1899 
to 58,484 in 1900, a gain of 8,881, or 16 per cent. This is the largest 
gain in any one year in the history of the industry. The total number 
of ovens includes 1,085 by-product ovens. 


Number of coke ovens in each State at the close of each year since 1896. 


State or Territory. 1896. | 1897, 1898 1899 1900 

Alabama a 5, 363 5, 365 5, 156 5, 599 6,529 
CO cue deseo Deo RE DUE UL RENI GE M 1,275 1,273 1, 253 1, 243 1, 488 
CCOO EN e Ead 334 300 350 350 480 
Iltnols 220 etna vL SE A S Ee E PE 127 126 126 130 154 
A dE oL roto e osa beo ers Ds 91 94 94 52 54 
Indian Territory oos a 130 130 130 130 230 
KATSAS PL niiae n a aa a 55 57 47 95 91 
Kentucky A oda ed ae ao E me 264 268 292 300 458 
EE AA O AA A A 400 400 
DO A RR 7 15 8 12 10 
MONTADA as A IMMER 303 303 318 303 312 
New MexiCO, cv La exc Sh br ewes 50 126 126 126 126 
New YORK 0 RA 25 25 25 25 30 
OllO ni Ai 431 433 441 385 369 
Pennsylvania «i 22s sees asa 26, 658 26, 910 27, 157 27, 591 32, ^48 
Tennessee 4c noo o ELS Peu BA Ee Ges 1, 861 1, 918 1, 949 2, 040 2,107 
e A ewe Yu daiwa sia ieeocessmbets Vie Eos tue sie 60 20 0 0 0 
A ANS 104 104 104 104 204 
Vii dd 1, 138 1,453 1, 561 1,588 2, 331 
Washington iii ri dos es, 120 120 90 90 90 
West Virginin 2.00.00... 0c ccc cee cece cee ence 8,351 8, 104 8, 659 8, 846 10, 249 
A A Sack 120 120 120 120 120 
W SOM rd 74 74 74 74 74 

O IR DEIA 46,914 | 47,008 | 48,383 | 49,603 | 58,484 


Number of coke ovens in the United States on December 31 of each year from 1880 to 1900. 


Year. Number. | Year. Number. Year. N umber. 
IRBÓ Lr A 12,372 | IS as 20,001 ll ee obs 41, 772 
TBST CN 14,119 || 1888. 0 S dicic esae 30,059 || 1895................... 45, 505 
Ida 16,956 | IS89 couse ct cweeaeciices 34,165 || 189......o.oooooo..... 46, 944 
ji A ss 18,304 | 1890............... LLL. 37,158 || LSD UL e s sse son ERE 47, 668 
o A EE 19,557 (Ida 40,057 || 1898......... la ud cai 48, 383 
A RE EEMDEAA 20,116 || 1892... eor et wee emp 42,002 || 1890. ros dara rx te 49, 603 
Pj —————— 22.097 1| 1899229 A 44,201 | 1900................... 58, 454 
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While the above table shows that there were 58,484 ovens in exist- 
ence at the close of the year, it does not mean that there were that 
many in active operation. Of the 388 establishments in existence on 
December 31, 9 did not begin operations until after the close of the 
year, and 34 establishments, with a total of 1,682 ovens, were idle 
throughout the entire year. In addition to this there were portions of 
other plants which were not operated during 1900. The average 
number of ovens in operation during the whole year was reported 
as 43,039, or 73.6 of the total number in existence. Nearly all of the 
plants which were idle were small concerns. The largest establishment 
had 125 ovens, and the average number of the 34 idle establishments 
was 50 ovens, while the average number of ovens to the 354 establish- 
ments that were in operation during the year was 160. 

In this connection it is interesting to note the increase in the pro- 
ductive capacity of the coke ovens in the United States. It is not pos- 
sible to compare the number of ovens in actual operation in each year, ' 
and the averages must be based upon the number of ovens in existence 
at the close of each year, as shown by the tables presented in this 
report. In 1880 the number of ovens in existence was 12,372 and the 
total coke production was 3,338,300 short tons, an average of 278 tons 
of coke per oven. In 1890 the total number of ovens reported was 
37,158 and the production of coke 11,508,021 short tons, an average 
of 310 tons of coke per oven. In 1900 the total number of ovens 
reported was 58,484, the production 20,533,348 short tons, an average 
of 351 tons of coke per oven. The number of ovens in use in 1900 
was 4.7 times those in existence in 1880. The output of coke in 1900 
was 6.2 times that of 1880. 

When the production per establishment is taken as a basis of com- 
parison, the differences are made much more noticeable. The statistics 
for 1900 show that there were 388 coke-making establishments in 
the United States, but it must be remembered that during the last 
five years the word ‘‘establishment” has been used with a different 
significance from that previously employed. Prior to 1896 the word 
“establishment” was used to designate the number of firms or corpo- 
rations engaged in the manufacture of coke, although a number of 
different plants might have been reported from one central office. 
During the last five years the term ‘‘establishment” has been applied 
to the number of banks or batteries of ovens from which reports were 
received. If one firm or corporation reported more than one bank of 
ovens, each has been considered a separate establishment. The number 
of individuals, firms, and corporations engaged in the manufacture of 
coke in 1900 was 287, whereas the number of establishments was 388. 
Taking the number of firms, etc., as a basis for comparison, it is shown 
that in 1880 there were 186 concerns manufacturing coke, the average 
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production per firm in that year being 17,948 short tons; in 1890 there 
were 253 concerns, with an annual average production per firm of 
41,534 short tons of coke. In 1900 the total number of coke-making 
firms in the United States was 287 and the average yearly production 
of each firm was 71,545 short tons of coke. From this it is shown 
that while the number of firms has increased only 54 per cent in 
twenty years, the production per firm has increased 300 per cent. 

While the total number of ovens in existence at the close of 1900 
was 58,484, the average number in actual operation throughout the 
year was only 43,039, from which it is shown that the average produc- 
tion per active oven throughout the year was 477 tons, as against an - 
average of 351 tons per oven when the total number of ovens is taken 
as a basis for obtaining the average. Prior to 1900 the statistics as to 
the actual number of ovens in operation during the year were not 
obtained, so that it is not possible to compare the statement for 1900 
with any previous year. i 


Statement of production of coke by active ovens in 1900. 


Average 


Number 
State or Territory. Eum ber OF) rodut lon: of tons 
operation. perovem 


Short tons. |Shorttons. 


Alabami ta dresa inean NS AAA 5, 838 2, 110, 837 362 
COIOFROO (Mii A cs 1, 482 618, 755 417 
E eect tO Set hse eie dut ess ugsqi e Metals 175 78, 928 422 
Obr nuria dr A S l 
Indani eae E oink aaa | i qe as 
Ns APA es EA RREF AREA cca sensis ates. 185 58, 141 206 
KANSAS — —————————————— — eeaes 15 5, 948 896 
o AA A epa Es CUL E E REE EE 296 95, 532 823 
Massachusetts (0). 55e oss enses dex e RS. See RS se lis s osse aaa 
MISSOUTL. (oec ove a DoD MESUER ER SOFSSQAITEUVAVU eda Sa P ORE ER 6 2, 087 848 
MONTADA oe o DS Fe a Rx RA oW RAIN RARA A ROCA Qu 200 54, 731 274 
NOW MeXICO ias ias 126 44,774 355 
New YOTE (Os ii A A ne [eectooescen 
O 212 72,116 840 
A essc es aecnDoKedesen desde caMpesi s 24,140 | 13,798,893 572 
TONNER E ooovuveueestta Vo. A REL ue E RE SRM DIOE Ed 1,552 475, 432 806 
Utah (Ari a ovis cud pu a 
Vieilles oars ése ee wats ou ce cue rab te Ure Uus set O 1,822 685, 156 876 
Washinton 220 ii A 60 33, 387 556 
West Virginia a A 6,729 2, 358, 499 850 
Wisconsin ica ta 118 48, 000 407 
bobo oa M cR 74 14, 601 196 
TOA a 43, 039 20, 533, 348 477 


aColorado includes production of Utah. 
b Production included in Pennsylvania. 


In the following table is shown the total number of ovens in exist- 
ence in each State during 1900, the average number in operation 
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throughout the year, and the percentage of the active ovens to the 
total. The table shows also the number of ovens abandoned during 
1900. 


Total number of coke ovens and number in operation and abandoned in 1900, by States and 
. Territories. 


Average 
Total number of 


, i Per cent | Ovens 
State or Territory. number of | OV CDS In 


of active| aban- 


ovens. ibo Bout ovens. | doned. 
the year. 

Alabama We M TTC PIE 6, 529 5, 838 89.4 0 
Colorado 222 exe aesan A A 1, 488 1,382 92.9 0 
COMA AA Se 480 175 36. 5 0 
MIO A O eae 154 4 2.6 0 
INdiana r HMM a a UR PU EM e mua E DRE 64 5 9.3 40 
Indian Territori tie erede xx RE ES 230 185 80.4 0 
KANSAS eo MIHI 91 15 16.5 0 
KENIA 458 296 64.6 0 
Massachusetts us iol Rel: decd au ETE RE TAS TEE ETE 400 400 100 0 
MISSOURI aa 10 6 60 0 
MODISDA ano daa 342 58.5 0 
Now Mex lt. iore aia 126 100 0 
NOW YO A a a a 30 100 0 
ODIO A Rhee A ads ae vies sates 369 57.4 0 
PennsylyBHh]B.:uoresuc9Rere e otra qu ews Ceu Ran C Ea d. 82, 548 72.9 84 
Tennessee ra 2, 107 73.6 1 
WU Newco vedetclictac. seis — ——— 204 49 0 
VIRIL wate pecs webecascendlcsenngeoueeasd 2,331 78.2 0 
Washington A in Diva Oria eee 90 66.7 0 
West VIIgEIDlbuu ccs ske rs Ee a KE Sade St iue 10, 249 65.6 107 
WISCONSIN nda ceed. nce | eVEWeESCEESME T Eum Deae ERE 120 98. 3 0 
WYODUHE rise pr dao 74 100 0 

A A A 58, 484 73.6 232 


In the following table is presented a statement as to the number of 
ovens in course of construction at the end of each year since 1880. 
This table does not represent the increase in new ovens from year to 
year, nor does it include the new ovens completed during any one 
year. It is intended merely to show the condition of the industry at 
the close of each year as represented by the works under construction. 
The table shows that on December 31, 1900, there were 5,804 ovens 
building. This was not only the largest number reported in the 
course of construction at the end of any one year, but was more than 
the combined ovens building on December 31 of 1897, 1898, and 1899. 
Of the new ovens in course of construction on December 31, 1900, 
1,096, or nearly 20 per cent, were by-product retort ovens. 
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Number of coke ovens building wm the United States at the close of each year from 1880 
to 1900. ; 


PRODUCTION IN PREVIOUS YEARS. 


A statement of the amount of coke produced in each State and Ter- 
ritory from 1896 to 1900 is shown in the following table. This is 
followed by & statement of the total coke production since 1880. "The 
growth of the industry since 1880 is noticeable. It is shown that the 
output of coke in 1900 was more than six times that of 1880. 


Amount of coke produced in the United States from 1896 to 1900, inclusive, by States «nd 


Territories. 
[Short tons.] 

State or Territory. 1896. 1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 
Alabama Lee ee rri esr ro EUR EL dV 1,479,487 | 1,443,017 | 1,663,020 1,787, 809 2, 110, 887 
Colorado (A RE — € 843, 818 319, 036 445, 982 a 530, 424 618, 755 
COVA ao 53, 678 33, 000 49, 529 50, 907 73, 928 
LADOS ¿A rias 2, 600 1, 549 2, 326 
Indiana aaa 4, 353 2, 904 1, 825 | adi: an 
Indian Territory ......................... 21,021 . 80, 364 84,110 2A, 939 88, 141 
CADERA 4, 785 6,181 4, 180 14, 476 5, 948 
Kentucky cuina rca ia 27,107 32, 117 22, 242 81, 095 95, 582 
Massachusetts (0) AA ME O AA (a) (a) 
Missouri ot 2, 500 2, 593 740 2, 860 2, 087 
Montana AR heen E OE REN 60, 078 67, 849 52, 009 56, 376 54, 731 
New Mexico...........ooooooocmoomooooo. 24, 228 1, 438 6, 980 44,134 44,774 
New YOIR cdi rs (b) (b) (b) (b) (b) 
ONO ria 80, 868 95, 087 85, 535 83, 878 72,116 
Pennsylvania ........................... c7, 356, 502 | c8, 966, 924 |c10, 715, 302 | c13,577,870 | c13, 798, 893 
A dg 339, 202 368, 769 394, 545 435, 308 475, 432 
q A A E DA E psi. ua ee RE BOE A A dau e 
A A AC 20, 447 23, 617 28, 826 (a) (a) 
Vitis 268, 081 354, 067 531, 161 618, 707 685, 166 
Washington ....................- eere 25, 949 26, 189 90, 197 80, 372 33, 387 
West Virginia ........................ e. 1,649,755 | 1,472,666 | 1,925,071 2, 278, 577 2, 358, 499 
Wisconsin m 5,332 17,216 85, 280 83, 437 48, 000 
WyOIIBE. ii aos 19, 542 24, 007 18, 350 ¡ 15, 630 14, 501 

Total E A 11, 748,778 | 13, 288, 984 | 16,047,209 | 19,668,569 | 20,533, 348 
4 Colorado includes Utah. 
b Included with Pennsylvania. 


cIncludes production of New York, and for Massachusetts also in 1899 and 1900. 
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Amount of coke produced in the United States from 1880 to 1900. 


Year. Short tons. Year. Short tons. Year. Short tons. 
UD tiras | 3,338,300 || 1887.....oooomoooo.». 7,611, 705 || 1894................. 9, 203, 632 
Tdi Seems | 4,113,760 || 1888................. 8,510,030 || 1895................. 13, 333, 714 
| |.) A pax aQ Eds | 4, 793, 321 || 1889................. 10,258,022 || 1896................. 11, 788,773 
IBBS A ener nee , 9,464,721 || 1890. ................ 11,508,021 || 1897................. 13, 288, 984 
IBH PME ' 4,873,805 || 189l................. 10,352,688 || 1898................. 16, 047, 209 
ji... e | 5,106,696 || 1892........... Les 12,010,829 || 1899................. 19, 665, 569 


AA 6, 845, 369 || 1893................. 9,477,580 || 1900................. 20, 533, 348 
| 


VALUE OF COKE PRODUCT. 


In the following tables are presented statements of the value of the 
coke made in the last five years and the value of the total product for 
each year since 1850. Comparing these tables with the preceding 
ones, it is seen that the value of the coke in 1900 was more than seven 
times the value of the product in 1880, while the output had increased 
only six times. 


Total value, at the ovens, of the coke made in the United States from 1896 to 1900, inclusive, 
by States and. Territories. 


State or Territory. 1896. 1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 
Alabama ia $3, 064,960 | $8, 094,461 | $3,378,946 | $3,634,471 | $5, 629, 423 
Colorado viii a1,046,306 | (999,216 |a1,230,428 | a1, 333,769 | a1, 746, 732 
A es Sea ERU PLE Du 68, 486 42, 240 77, 230 116, 917 210, 646 
A is cc see cud ceense ienaa 5, 200 2,895 4, 686 
Indiana ...................-- TENE 8,647 5, 795 3,194 | a 9,999 
Indian Territory ........................ 73, 574 104, 725 96, 639 71,965 152, 204 
KANSAS cis risa 8, 676 9, 272 6, 455 30, 817 14, 985 
Kentucky. in ida ai nTE 42, 062 45, 454 32, 218 161, 454 235, 506 
Müssachusetts «ous ia a ld ads (b) (b) 
MISSQUEL .2 oats ns coe etek hie x GS des 4,131 3, 890 1,050 5, 520 5, 268 
A A 425, 483 467, 481 359, 174 356, 190 337,079 
New Mexico. cn 48, 453 8, 232 14, 625 99, 217 130, 251 
NOW LOT 6 es eec aA ele avai ace (b) (b) (b) (b) (b) 
Oblitas WW xe a et ish RIEN EFE SE 208, 789 235, 784 211,558 255, 129 194, 042 
Pennsylvania.................... e eee eee c13, 182, 859 |c13, 727, 966 |c16, 078, 505 |d:22, 881, 910 |d 30, 853, 449 
Tennessee IE 624,011 667, 656 642, 920 850, 686 1, 269, 555 
LOKE: o nata (e) (e) (e) (e) (e) 
AAA deter dan adane eia 404, 573 495, 864 699, 781 1,071, 284 1, 464, 556 
Washington... 24. 22. cau e 104, 894 115, 754 128, 933 151, 216 160, 165 
West Virginia ........................... 2,259,999 | 1,933,808 | 2,432,657 3, 480, 408 4, 746, 633 
Wisconsin ase uu e vani ed sae Rd dele 21, 000 75, 000 123, 480 125, 389 240, 000 
NNYORIIUE  ocecb ss ace es 58, 626 72,021 64, 225 38, 510 43, 503 

TO tia 21,660,729 | 22,102,514 ' 25,586,699 | 34,670,417 | 47,443,331 
a Includes value of Utah coke. c Includes value of New York coke. 
b Included with Pennsylvania. d Includes Massachusetts and New York. 


e Included with Colorado. 
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Total value, at the ovens, of the coke made in the United States from 1880 to 1900, inclusive. 


Year. Value. Year. Value. Year. Value. 
yi. MMC $6,631,265 || 1887................. $15, $21,116 || 1894................. $12, 328, 856 
DE: a EEE S 7,725,175 || 1888................. 12, 445,963 || 1895................. 19, 234,319 
po. AA E eae 8,462,167 || 1889................. 16, 630,801 || 1896................. 21,660, 729 
TS8S A dd ud e EA 8,121,607 || 1890................. 23,215,302 || 1897................. 22, 102,514 
Td — Á— 7,242,878 || 1891................. 20,393,216 || 1898................. | 25, 586, 699 
Dl S 7,629,118 || 1892................. 23,536, 141 || 1899................. 84, 670, 417 
j|. DP A 11,158,366 || 1898................. 16,523,714 || 1900................. | 47, 443, 331 


From the preceding statements, showing the amount of coke pro- 
duced and its value, the following table has been prepared. It shows 
the average price per ton received for coke sold in each State and 
Territory since 1896, and also the average for the total product since 
1880. This average price is obtained by dividing the amount of coke 
produced or sold into the total value. While these figures may be 
accepted as showing the general tendency of prices, they do not always 
represent the exact selling value of the coke, for the reason that some of 
the largest of the coke producers consume their own coke product in 
their own blast furnaces. In some such cases the actual cost of produc- 
ing the coke is given as the value; in other cases it is stated as the cost 
vulue, plus a percentage of profit on the coking operations, while still 
other cases are based upon the average selling value to other cokes of 
the same quality in the same market. These conditions, however, do 
not change from one year to another, so that the tendency of prices as 
presented in this table would not be materially affected by them. 
It is shown that the average price in 1900 was the highest obtained 
within a period of twenty years, being $2.31 per short ton. The 
lowest price recorded was in 1894, when it fell as low as $1.34 per 
shortton. There were only two years in addition to 1900 in which the 
price exceeded $2 per ton. These were 1887 and 1890, when the figures 
were $2.01 and $2.02, respectively. There has been no uniformity in 
the tendency of prices one way or the other, and they have varied 
largely from year to year, according usually to the general conditions 
affecting the iron and steel trade. 


Average value per. short ton at the ovens of the coke made in the United States from 1896 to 
1900, inclusive, by States and Territories. 


State or Territory. 1896. 1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 
Alabama bie Oe et eeu ace wei vate eee ees $2.07 $2.14 $2.03 $2. 03 $2. 667 
COlIOIBdO a tn Eadwa.eb m na SE nae RE a 2.88 a 2.916 a 2. 59 a2.51 a 2.82 
o A io aswezQikersKésau aeq ELE es 1.276 1.28 1. 56 2.30 2.849 
IIO A A A ERE ME ERAS M E war RE 2.00 1.87 2.02 
Indiäna coco ctos ao o Dri DEA EROS EUN oa DE M was 1.99 1.995 1.75 | id: oen 
Indian Territory................ E A E ERA e EE 3. 50 3.45 2. 833 | 2.96 3. 99 


a Average value, including Utah. 
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Average value per short ton al the ovens of the coke made in the United States from 1896 to 
1900, inclusive, by States and Territories—Continued. 


State or Territory. 1896. 1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 

Kansas m $1.813 | $1.50 $2.13 $2. 52 
A A O . 1.55 1.41 1.99 2. 465 
MOSSACIDUBELIS Conc 505s vede sae ep wx Us ws ascents heel wes asta li uncut. 
MIRSOUT] A a bu eV ds edema see due 1.65 1.50 1. 93 2. 52 
ior»! TI —— ——— 7.08 6.89 6. 82 6. 159 
NEW Mexica da A 2.00 2.25 2. 25 2. 909 
O A Ferrer A 
ODIO ta a RMEEERIR ERROR RA 2.58 2. 48 8. 04 2. 69 
Pennsylvania D. csusiin need wee ou ike ve sena Ras 1.792 1. 58 1.69 2. 236 
Tennessee A ag e esr e E EA EEREA UU AEN 1.84 1.81 1.95 2.67 
MRD Cal rn rasche e aida les 
A secaits CO eI eshte tee c ented ots 1. 509 1. 40 1.73 2. 137 
Washington sida 4.04 4. 42 4. 98 4.797 
West Virginia ssc ek wasn rper Urso d ERE Ea REUS 1.37 1.31 1. 63 2.01 
Wisconsin a Nd ERE S RA UE 8. 94 4. 36 3.76 5.00 
NYODIDEL siii 3. 00 8. 00 2. 46 8. 00 

AUTRE Et vr de bens ete d ur t nes 1.837 1. 663 1. 76 2.31 


a Included with Pennsylvania. 
b Average value, including New York, and in 1899 and 1900 Massachusetts also. 
cIncluded with Colorado. 
Average value per short ton at the ovens of the coke made in the United States from 1880 to 
1900, inclusive. 


Year. Value. Year. Value. Year. Value. 
A PLE $1.99 AAN $2.01. | i cire eode oin Re X $1.34 
I8BI.. err a | egos i m. 0i. s pre 1.46 || 1895....................- 1.44 
jf. ND 1.74 || 18989... «3m rrr RE Rx 1:02 || -1896...5 e$ vas a Re 1.887 
T883. noia 1.49 || 1890... ios iras 2.02 || IBI c cue Ey a 1. 663 
pro —— — 1.49 1 AS e zo ceu sm n 1.97 || |S en 1.594 
ci ve tese toe eenaeee: 1/49 [| AAA 1.96 || 1899..................... 1. 76 
po D— P 1:08.|| 1898... ci couv eas Ea er 1.14 |! 1900... i. 2e2ue Rh nese 2.81 


RANK OF COKE-PRODUCING STATES. 


The following table gives the relative rank of the States and Terri- 
tories in the production of coke from 1880 to 1900, inclusive: 


Rank of the States and Territories in production of coke from 1880 to 1900. 


State or Territory. 1880. 1881. 1882. | 1883. | 1554. | 1885. | 1886. | 1887. | 1888. | 1889. 
Pennsylvania ................... 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1| 1 1 
West Virginia ................... 2 2 2 2 3 3 4 2 2 3 
Alabama ........ 22 2 Rote 5 5 4 3 2 2 2 4 3 2 
Colorado ........................ 7 6 6 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 
Tennessee ui is 3 3 3 4 4 4 3 3 4 4 
o A O A ola eco! 8 7 7 6 6 6 6 
O ea et net e pius 4 4 5 6 8 8 8 7 8 8 
A orae A A ale ea 15| 15|..... 16| 12 10 
E A llli eld iEN 6 7 7 7 6 6 7 8 7 7 
Kentucky ica o 9 10 10 11 12 13 14 12 9 12 
Washington AA AA A A etcaes 14 14 15 11 10 17 
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Rank of the States and Territories in production of coke from 1880 to 1900—Continued. 


State or Territory. 1880. | 1881. | 1882, | 1883. | 1884. | 1885. | 1886. | 1887. | 1888. | 1889, 


New Mexico. iue ceo ar it lada dos 12 12 9 9 10 13 14 18 
Indian Territory ................ 11 11 11 13 13 12 12 14 15 15 
Utah ta 12 jercestia EO E E A E ess mnm O EAT 19 
WAISCODSIN EA EEE ex O E A EE A EE E 18 9 
| (hor comicas 10 9 9 10 11 11 9 10 11 31 
A A A O PR oe nixa 13 9 13 14 
DIOS A Idee ku xx 8 8 8 9 10 10 11 15 16 13 
MIBBOUEL A sed Dee vetu O eue opea Ra UR oss loss eas E ICE dg 17 17 16 
dy. 0" ee E iunt [eek reves stato ala cds paa dea 
State or Territory. 1890, | 1891. | 1892. | 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900. 
Pennsylvania ................... 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
West Virginia ................... 3 3 3 3 2 3 2 2 2 2 2 
Alabama ................... eee 2 2 2 2 3 2 8 8 3 8 8 
Virginia ................-eeeeess- 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 b 4 4 4 
Colorado ...........-.e eene 5| 5| 4| 4| 4| 5| 4| 6| 5| 5| 5 
Tennessee ..................-.-.- 4 4 b 5 5 4 5 4 6 6 6 
Massachusetts. aida llo in aa rl eut 7 7 
Kentucky ....................... 11 10 9 9 9 10 10 15 9 8 
e A eee ses ieee 7 7 7 7 7 9 9 9 11 9 
A silences Den wie due 8 8 8 10 8 8 7 7 7 8 10 
Montana 2. o voee rex nna 10 11 10 9 10 10 8 8 8 10 11 
Wisconsin ........ooooomomonco.. 9 9 11 12 18 17 17 16 10 13 12 
New Mexico..................... 19 2 1,08 RA 18 15 14 12 21 17 12 13 
Indian Territory Exe d erae Rede 14 13 16 15 19 16 13 11 11 17 14 
oic rn 13 14 13 11 12 11 14 15 13 16 15 
New YORK AAA x P 13 11 12 16 12 14 15 16 
Washington ..................... 17 16 15 16 16 13 11 13 12 14 17 
WYOMING urraca los 19 |...... 20 17 18 15 14 16 18 18 
¿AA 12 12 12 14 13 16 18 17 18 19 19 
Missouri ¿cacon ras 15 15 14 17 20 21 21 19 21 20 20 
Indiana sara 16 18 17 19 14 19 19 18 20 21 21 
Illinois AAA A 18 17 18 21 21 20 20 20 19 22 2 
0 AA A EEEE PE EE 22 22 22" A octets Satan 


COAL CONSUMED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF COKE. 


It is not always possible to obtain the exact amount of coal used in 
the manufacture of coke, and in many cases it is necessary to estimate 
on this factor. There are but few works in the United States where 
the coalis weighed before being charged into the ovens, but & great 
deal of the coke made is from ‘‘ run-of-mine" coal; that is, all of the 
product just as it comes from the mine, and if no coal is sold as coal 
it is comparatively easy to ascertain from the amounts paid for min- 
ing the quantity of the coal which is charged into the ovens; but even 
in such cases the figures are not always exact, for the reason that the 
miner is frequently paid by the measured bushel or ton, or by the pit 
car, and these differ somewhat from the weighed ton or bushel. 
There are other instances in which the coal is washed before coking. 
In some of these cases the weight of the coal before washing is given, 
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and in others the weight after washing. There are still other instances 
in which the only use made of the coke ovens is for the utilization of 
the slack coal which would otherwise be wasted. No account is taken 
of the weight of this product, and the amount used is in nearly every 
case an estimate. It must be stated, therefore, that the figures given 
in the following tables are necessarily only approximate, but the same 
differences would appear in the figures for each year, so that for pur- 
poses of comparison they are sufficiently accurate. 

Attention is here called also to what appears to be marked discrep- 
ancies between the statements in this table and that contained in the 
report on the production of coal, which appears as a separate chapter. 
The figures in the following table show in most cases a larger amount 
of coal consumed in the manufacture of coke than the amount so 
reported in the chapter on coal production. This is due to the fact 
that in many instances the ovens are located ata considerable distance 
from the mines, in which case the coal so used would be reported 
among the shipments and not as coal made into coke. In the report 
on the production of coal, the coal made into coke includes only that 
which is consumed at or in the immediate vicinity of the coal mines. 


Amount of coal used in the manufacture of coke in the United States from 1596 to 1900, 
inclusive, by States and Territories. 


[Short tons.] 


State or Territory. 1896. 1897. 1898. 1899, 1900. 

Alabama ssec east os asada eosin te 2,573,713 | 2,451,475 | 2,814,615 | 3,028,472 | 3,582,547 
Colorado .insséuessci exp V RDUPEQD oa a 639, 235 a 616, 592 a 803, 686 a 893, 207 a 997, 861 
tin] 4 I0 M CD 109, 655 67, 000 81, 108 78, 098 140, 988 
Minois rai 3, 900 3,591 6, 650 4,217 4,605 
TONGAN Ge ecce enter EE uw ERES 8, 956 7,022 4, 065 
Indian Territory......................... 53, 028 68, 495 73, 330 59, 255 79, 534 
D CUI ii dad 8, 940 11,772 7, 856 26, 983 10, 303 
RentuCky: eT —————— n 55, 719 64, 231 44, 484 151, 503 190, 268 
Massachusetts ad e ed RR ux As (b) (b) (b) 
MISSOUT Ls ciutadans hs 4,471 4,627 1, 500 5, 320 3,775 
MOCHA: so add a 113,165 139, 907 92, 552 110, 274 108, 710 
New Mexic0.....o.oooooomomommmormmoozo ; 39, 256 2, 585 12,557 68, 594 74,261 
New YOIE.... 24. vk E (b) (b) (b) (b) (b) 
OO cie sausgeschetidra ds 128, 923 151,545 184, 757 142, 678 115, 269 
Pentisy]vania in a Eher c11, 124,610 |c13, 538, 646 |c16, 307, 841 | 219, 930, 419 | d 20, 831, 196 
TENnDeBSEE ide | 600,379 | — 607,996 | 722,356 779, 995 854, 789 
juo: we E 0 700 0 0 0 
Utah titers ges (e) (e) (e) (e) (€) 
A A TO ewe AN 454, 964 574, 542 852, 972 994, 635 1, 083, 827 
Washington Laca ra aos 33, 685 39, 124 48, 559 50, 813 51, 310 
West Virgili das 2,687,104 | 2,413,283 | 3,145, 398 3, 802, 8:25 3, 868, $40 
Wisconsin A 6 a eeicn stasis err RS Ene 8, 648 29, 207 59, 900 D4, 950 80, 000 
Wyoming: A eva PX ELE eed ndun 41, 038 54, 976 35,384 32, 100 82, 460 

Total nn ias 18, 694, 422 | 20, 907,319 | 25,249,570 | 30,219, 343 32, 113, 943 

aTncludes coal consumed in Utah. cIncludes New York. 
bIncluded with Pennsylvania, d Includes Massachusetts and New York. 


eIneluded with Colorado. 
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Amount of coal used in the manufacture of coke in the United States from 1880 to 1900, 
inclusive, by States and Territories. 


| 


Year. Short tons. Year. Short tons. Year. Short tons. 
1880. iris 5,237,741 || 1887................. 11,859,752 || 1894................. 14, 348, 750 
1881.5... dias 6,546, 762 || 1888................. 12,945,350 || 1895................. 20, 848, 323 
Mi 7,577,646 || 1889................. 15, 960, 973 || 1896................. 18, 694, 422 
|j. ida 8,516,670 || 1890................. 18,005,209 || 1897................. 20, 907,319 
A SEI 7,951,974 || 1891................. 16, 344, 540 || 1898................. 25, 249, 570 
1j... On 8,071,126 || 1892................. 18,813,337 | 1899................. 30, 219, 343 
1886 ooo sau Tue 10,688,972 || 1893................. 14,917,146 || 1900................. 32, 113, 543 


AMOUNT AND VALUE OF COAL USED IN COKE MAKING. 


` The amount and value of the coal used in making coke in 1899 and 
1900, together with the amount and value of coal used per ton of coke, 
by States, are shown in the following tables. The amount of coal used 
in 1900 was 32,113,543 tons, as compared with 30,219,343 tons in 1899. 
The value of the coal used in 1900 was $28,134,756, while in 1899 it 
was $18,290,453. It will be seen from this that whereas the value of 
the coke product in 1900 was $12,772,914 in excess of that of 1899, the 
value of the coal used in the manufacture of the coke in 1900 was 
$9,844,303 more than the preceding year, so that the enhanced value 
of the coke, outside of the coal value, was only $2,928,611. 


Amount and value of coal used in the manufacture of coke in the United States in 1899, and 
amount and value of same per ton of coke. 


Total value | Value of | Amountof | Value of 


State or Territory. Coal used. of coal coal per | coal per ton; coal to a 
í ton. of coke. ¡von of coke. 
Short tons. Short tons. 

Alabama ad 3,028,472 | $2,596, 718 $0. 857 | 1.69 $1.45 
Coloradoa........................... 898, 207 544, 772 607 1.69 1.03 
Georgia... o.oo uere es eOpacu cubus 78,098 62, 893 . 805 1.53 1.24 
"OMM ea asof sej M. 
Indian Territory .................... 59, 255 29, 396 . 496 2. 43 1.21 
Kansas cai cda 26, 988 26,079 97 1. 86 1. 80 
Kentucky esposo eR INE DRDEE 151, 503 72,196 477 1.87 89 
Missouri 4. ooa sevo ERE Lr E 5,320 2, 206 424 1. 86 79 
MONTANA: ai 110, 274 189, 232 1.716 1. 96 3.36 
New Mexico........oooooooooomonooso. 68, 594 35, 229 .514 1. 55 .80 
OOO sti 142, 678 102, 540 . 719 1.70 1.22 
Pennsylvania b...................... 19, 930, 419 11,614, 614 .578 1. 47 .85 
Tennessee ......ooooooommoccoooooomoso- 779, 995 530, 774 . 68 1.79 1.22 
Virginia ire tetas So ————— P 994, 635 523, 979 . 53 1.61 . 85 
Washington ......................... 50, 813 79,770 1.57 1.67 2. 63 
West Virginia ...................... " 8, 802, 825 1,869,110 .49 1.67 .82 
Wisconsin ............-cseee eee e 54, 950 93,415 | 1.70 1.64 2.79 
Wsoming..... ule ivu e bin v eni 32, 100 14, 960 . 466 2. 05 . 96 
Total and averages. ........... 30, 219, 343 18, 290, 453 . 605 1. 64 .93 


a Figures given for Colorado include the statistics of Utah. 
b Figures for Pennsylvanía include the statistics of New York and Massachusetts. 
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Amount and value of coal used in the manufacture of coke in the United States in 1900, and 
amount and value of same per ton of coke. 


| Coal used. 


State or Territory. 
Short tona. 

Alabama ——— Á—— —— 8, 582, 547 
Colorado Gnosis ens bse iv eR a ERSTES 997, 861 
GOOFS cso das ud die x a E eR Re XE 140, 988 
A ss Ine EE see 
JI PI | $002 
Indian Territory .................... | 79, 534 
Kansai cei a er rU edo E RARE SUE 10, 303 
KEDIUCA 2 —— Hr 190, 268 
MASSOUD Lita rar 3,775 
Montana sia 108, 710 
New Mexico......................... 74, 261 
OIG asian dat 115, 269 
Pennsylvania b...................... 20, 831, 196 
Tennessee A Eua que E EE 854, 789 
a essei Se eb le REFERRE UE 1, 083, 827 
Washington ..................- ees 54, 310 
West Virginia ....................... 3, 868, 840 
Wisconsin ................-..- eee eee 80, 000 
WSVOIDIUR coo ve ii E Ri REESE E 32, 460 

Tollos ica ELE ue 32, 113, 543 


Total value | Coal per |coalper ton| coal to a 
: ton. of coke. |ton of coke. 

Short tons 
$3, 968, 305 $1. 108 1. 697 $1.88 
715, 737 .7M 1.612 1.156 
89, 734 . 636 1. 907 1.213 
3, 282 713 1.75 1.248 
49,147 . 618 2. 085 1. 288 
9, 889 . 96 1.782 1.663 
115, 497 . 607 2x7 1.214 
1, 996 . 599 1. 809 . 957 
249, 133 2.29 1.99 4. 557 
47,307 . 637 1. 66 1. 057 
133, 347 1.157 1.598 1. 819 
18, 061, 349 . 867 1.51 1. 309 
867,089 1.014 1.798 1. 823 
914,310 . 844 1.582 1.335 
100,319 1. 847 1. 626 8. 003 
2,622, 485 .678 1.64 1.112 
169, 600 2.12 1. 666 3. 532 
16, 230 . 50 2. 24 1.12 
28, 134, 756 . 876 1.57 1.375 


a Figures given for Colorado include the statistics of Utah. 
b Figures for Pennsylvania include the statistics of New York and Massachusetts. 


In the following table is shown an approximate statement as to the 
amount of coal required to produce a ton of coke in each year since 


1880: 
Coal required to produce a ton of coke, in tons or pounds. 

Year. Tons. | Pounds. Year. Tons. | Pounds. 
IO sect ——————P 1.57 31401 189) rs 1.58 8, 160 
A owe S ae eR ve a alea 1.59 3,180, o AA tO um d a ctis 1.57 3, 140 
A O Ea E Re raid 1.58 3,160 | 1898.5 recor re ox ca da 1.57 8, 140 
1883 Sedo O 1.56 3;120 1894 A 1. 56 8,120 
p A ae eee ese Siie waieeeeet 1. 63 32600 1800; cds Istum ones 1.56 8, 120 
A Co eae ee dae 1.58 A: ies oz zoNu ehe guru EP Eee 1.584 3, 170 
O 1.56 3,120 TO tee seen a 1.57 3, 140 
IS lata 1.56 3,1201 I898. ociciconibrr rra 1.57 3, 140 
E RP 1.51 A ex UR TE EN E ccc k ste 1.54 3, 080 
jb. ———————À——— 1.55 3,100 | 1900. 23. 226 eer e cas 1.57 3,140 
A oes aea naa a 1.56 8, 120 


YIELD OF COAL IN COKE. 


The following table exhibits the percentage yield of coal in the 


manufacture of coke for the years 1880 to 1900, inclusive. 


By the 


“yield” is meant the percentage of the constituents of the coal that 
remains as coke after the process of coking. The table shows that the 
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general average for most of the years given is about 64 per cent, but 
it is believed that even this is a little too high. It is not possible to 
acquire exact information on this point, for the reason that in many 
instances the coal is not weighed before being charged into the ovens. 
As stated in regard to the table showing the amount of coul made into 
coke, the percentage yield, like the amount, is largely estimated. 
Probably the actual yield of coke throughout the United States, if the 
actual weight of the coal charged into the ovens and the actual weight 
of the coke drawn had been taken, would not have exceeded 60 or 61 
per cent. 


Percentage yield of coal in the manufacture of coke for the years 1880 to 1900, inclusive. 


| Percent- | Percent- Percent- 
Year. age yield |; Year. age yield Year. age yield 
of coal of coal of coal 
1880 ra 63 || T88T nck cscs exc Rus cde 64.2 || 1894................... 64 
E cone ctecenssean? 63 IO ti cane 66 IM MR 64 
TBS? PC MIO P 64 1898... ordi AEN 63 
1888 A so rr RE 864 || 1890... volnus ERES 64 e c 63.5 
i1 T —— 61 || 18901. ds d vac e 63 ps ne eo 63.6 
1D is 63 || 1892 coi 64 1899 AN 65.1 
O dao 64 || 1898.................-. 68.5 || 1900................... 63.9 


The following table shows the percentage yield of coal in coke in 
each State during the last five years: 


Percentage yield of coal in coke, 1896 to 1900. 


State or Territory. 1896. 1897 1898. 1899 1900 
Alabaina NC ———— ——9 57.5 58. 8 59 59 58.9 
Colorado d. uera A ccencie Ke d TV 56. 9 55. 6 59.1 59 62 
O e Suivi v iau do sees RE VAT 49 49.8 61 65.2 52.4 
Illinois ..... A Á———————— ae 66.7 43 85 
A toas tree us egutdd Ri Soe 49 41.4 44.9 | e Hg 
Indian Territory .........................- c cease 40 44.3 ' 46.5 41 48 
Kansas c" 53. 5 52. 5 93 53.6 57.7 
Kentucky otic ec ved A KS VERE E 48. 6 50 90 53.5 50. 2 
E A A A A A aa ed 
MISSOUPL REA A E aa ed va v e du cas 55.9 56 49.3 53. 8 55. 3 
MODUMIR caia tata sninn 53 48.5 06 öl 50.3 
New Mexico. A 61.7 55.6 55.6 64.3 60. 3 
A A O A A E A 
O Na Rf ade 62.7 62. 7 63.5 08. 8 62.5 
Pennsylvania d............. A A wae Ex RE 66.1 66.2 65.7 68.1 66.2 
Tennessee it —— a a 56.5 55 54.6 59. 8 55. 6 
o A us coset valet cee a a aa eaa 0 56.3 0 0 0 
A basen A A 
Virginia A A sabtucsitussteomstcudees | 58.9 61.6 62 | 62.2 63.2 
Washington ......2...2..ccececcccececececcccecececes | 67 67 6.2! 59.8 61.5 
West Virginia 2.0.0.0... 00... cece cece eee eere ' — 61.4 61 61.2 60 60. 9 
| 62 59 59 60. 8 60 
47.6 43.7 51.9 48.7 44.7 
68 63. 5 6.6 65.1 63.9 


ei — 


a Average, including Utah. b Average, including New York, also Massachusetts for 1899 and 1900. 
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CONDITION IN WHICH COAL IS CHARGED INTO OVENS. 


In the following tables will be found a statement of the condition of 
the coal when charged into ovens; that is, as to whether run-of-mine 
or slack, and whether either is washed or unwashed before coking. 
The statement is given for each State during 1899 and 1900, and the 
total for each year since 1890. The headings explain themselves. It 
is only necessary to state that the run-of-mine washed coal includes 
that of run-of-mine coal which is crushed before being washed. It 
will be observed that there has been a considerable increase in the 
percentage of slack coal used during the last ten years. In 1890, of 
the amount of coal used for coke making, 80 per cent was run-of-mine 
and 20 per cent slack. In 1900, 70 per cent of the coal used was run- 
of-mine and 30 per cent slack. A considerable increase is also shown 
in the percentage of washed coal used. In 1890 the amount of washed 
coal used was equivalent to 7 per cent of the total, while in 1900 the 
washed coal was 16 per cent of the total amount used. _ ; 


Character of coal used in the manufacture of coke in 1900. 


[Short tons.] 
Run of mine. Slack. 
State or Territory. qq ee eee “Total 
Unwashed. Washed. Unwashed. Washed. 
Alabama .....oooooooonoconsnsono 1, 729, 882 152, 077 165, 418 1,535, 170 3, 582, 547 
Colorado đa.......020000 050050.2... 229, 311 0 316, 527 452, 023 997, 861 
Georgia... AN 0 68, 988 0| 72,000 140, 988 
ol E. 0 soj 8016 | sew 
Indian Territory ................ 0 0 20, 832 58, 702 79, 534 
Kansas 22 A 0 8, 786 6,517 0 10, 303 
Kentucky A 6, 043 17,717 78, 583 87, 925 190, 268 
E A A A aci tau qe s zs E LE 
MISSOUIT. dsd 0 0 2, 680 1, 095 3,775 
Montana ..................-- eene 0 74, 475 0 34, 235 108, 710 
New Mexico..................... 10,611 0 27,604 36, 016 74, 261 
NOW YOPE A A s eas ot O Se cme qus Unos iaa 
ODIO sat 68, 175 0 17,094 30, 000 115, 269 
Pennsylvaniab .................. 17,737,204 647, 045 1, 300, 796 1, 146, 151 20, 831, 196 
Tennessee ............ venen ene 150, 697 349, 448 ^ 94,122 , 330, 522 854, 789 
¡A roe cr cT 
MAIEIHIB22L2 v p ek Rx REO RES 620, 207 0 463, 620 0 1, 083, 827 
Washington ..................... 0 48, 162 0 6, 148 94,310 
West Virginia ................... 509, 960 8, 000 3, 140, 064 10, 816 3, 868, 840 
Wisconsin ¿essa wees 0 0 80, 000 0 80, 000 
Wyoming eee escola. decane 0 0 32, 460 0 32, 460 


TOA sea cue tees 21, 062, 090 1, 369, 698 5, 677, 006 4,004,749 | 32, 113, 548 


a Includes Utah, b Includes Massachusetts and New York. 
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Character of coal used in the manufacture of coke in 1899. 


[Short tons.] 
Run of mine. Slack. 
State or Territory. —————Á—— A A TOLL 


Unwashed. Washed. Unwashed. Washed. 


rn i |—MM————————— | ——— ——— 


Alabama oo cs eos ease o A oe 1, 656, 226 725, 238 9, 898 637, 110 3, 028, 472 
Colorado a....................... 125, 322 0 468, 196 304, 689 898, 207 
Georgia... Courtesy ae 0 48,521 0 29,577 78, 098 
Illinois A A bee EL RTI 
Pepa Pee cd then Steen l 300 0 404 3, 013 4, 217 
Indian Territory ................ 0 0 0 59, 255 59, 255 
KANSAS 3 cides rae ds 0 6, 210 20, 778 0 26, 988 
Kentucky .....................-. 21, 600 0 80, 263 99, 640 161, 503 
E A A exuv ee vts A «us iso aka A 
MISSOUE AA 0 0 5, 320 0 5,320 
Montana .-. err eR rr. 0 0 0 110, 274 110, 274 
New Mexieo..................... 0 0 68, 594 0 68, 594 
lf NOP C A A oc nr 
ORIG: co rou cheek pa eric seis 88,721 0 23, 907 30, 000 142, 678 
Pennsylvania b.................. 16, 854, 706 366, 206 1, 824, 784 884, 723 19, 930, 419 
Tennessee sacada 140, 804 267,105 31, 850 340, 236 779, 995 
LOAD o AE ii E O A A AA sedes 
ii eve eR ER ESTEE 612, 267 0 225, 118 157, 250 994, 635 
Washington ..................... 0 44, 681 0 6, 132 50, 813 
West Virginia ................... 1, 336, 239 0 2, 215, 255 251, 331 3, 802, 825 
Wisconsin. ...................... 34, 680 0 20, 270 0 54, 950 
WO O oia daa 0 0 32, 100 0 32, 100 
TOK cce cused 20, 870, 915 1, 457, 961 4, 976, 737 «2, 913, 730 30, 219, 343 
a Includes Utah. b Includes Massachusetts and New York. 


In the following table the statistics regarding the character of the 
coal for the years 1890 to 1900, inclusive, are consolidated: 


Character of coal used in the manufacture of coke in the United States since 1890. 


[Short tons.] 
Run of mine. Slack. 
Year. | O Total. 


Unwashed. Washed. Unwashed. Washed. 


———— E OS || M ————À 


I890:.. 5.45 e 4 aaa I da pr UFU 14, 060, 907 338, 563 2, 674, 492 931, 247 18, 005, 209 


jb) DOGS POR IRURE IEEE NONE 12, 255, 415 290, 807 2,945,359 852,959 | 16,344,540 
1692 site cold ce 14, 453, 638 324,050 | 3,256,493 779,156 | 18,813,337 
LS EAA DE NN 10, 306, 082 350, 112 3,049,075 | — 1,211,877 | 14,917,146 
Y PINNAS 9, 648, 750 405, 266 8, 102, 652 1,192,082 | 14,348, 750 
esco 15, 609, 875 237, 468 3, 052, 246 1,948,734 | 20,848,323 
AN 11, 307, 905 763, 244 4, 685, 832 1,937,441 | 18,694,422 
LE CEREREM RERO 13, 234, 985 1, 037, 830 4,180,575 | 2,453,929 | 20,907,319 
IEUS A nas 16, 758, 244 1,672,972 | 4,487,949 2,330,405 | 25,249,570 
er NE ERR E 20, 870, 915 1,457,961 4,976, 737 2,913,730 | 30,219,343 
de 21, 062, 090 1,369,698 | 5,677,006 | 4,004,749 | 32, 118, 548 


BY-PRODUCT COKE MAKING IN 1900. 


In 1900 the development of coke manufacture in retort ovens con- 
structed for the recovery of the by-product was noticeable rather for 
the increase in the number of new plants and of ovens in course of 
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construction at the close of the year than by any increase in the num- 
ber of completed ovens or increase in production. As compared 
with the preceding year, there was a gain of 65 in the total number of 
ovens in use, all of this increase being in Semet-Solvay ovens, 5 ovens 
being added to the plant at Syracuse, N. Y., and 60 to that at Ben- 
wood, near Wheeling, W. Va. Production increased from 906,534 
short tons of coke in 1899 to 1,075,727 short tons in 1900. In this 
connection it is interesting to note the difference between the average 
yearly product per oven of the retort ovens when compared with that 
of the total average for the United States. As has been previously 
shown, taking only the average number of ovens that were in active 
operation throughout the year (43,039), the average product per oven 
for the year was 477 tons; whereas the 1,085 by-product ovens pro- 
duced a total of 1,075,727 short tons of coke, or practically 1,000 tons 
of coke per oven, from which it appears that the average productive 
capacity of the retort ovens is a little more than double that of the 
beehive ovens. 

A glance at the following table will indicate the growth of the use 
of by-product ovens in the United States since the first plant was con- 
structed in 1893. The most interesting feature of this table is the 
large number of ovens which were in course of construction at the 
close of 1900, the ovens building at that time being 1,096, or 11 more 
than the total namber completed during the eight years in which by- 
product coke has been manufactured in the United States. From this 
it is fair to assume that the production of by-product coke in 1901 will 
be nearly, if not quite, double that of 1900. 

Reduced to tabular form the record of by-product coke making in 
the United States since 1893, when the first plant was constructed at 
Syracuse, has been as follows: 


Record of by-product coke making since 1898. 


Ovens. 
Year. | Product. 
Built. |Building. 

Short tons. 
TROD. A O O 12 0 12, 850 
1804 MN A Cor 12 60 16, 500 
O MD m a72 60 18,521 
1896 co Bootes a be ue ets duet ad cote e io eee te tad wb raul 160 120 83, 038 
180] 54.79. 29 A A A eate uu tat aU DL dfe aria pd 280 240 261, 912 
I8UB. Ce Lr venne ERA A od drcE Cp UR PE TEE NE ERAS b 520 c 500 294, 445 
A raaa ee cia E ocheegae ela wean be x REG ales d1,020 e65 906, 534 
A IO J1,085 | g1,096 1,075, 727 


a Sixty of these ovens did not begin making coke until 1896. 

b Includes 280 Semet-Solvay, 180 Otto-Hoffman, and 60 Newton-Chambers. 
c All Otto-Hoffman. 

d Includes 280 Semet-Solvay, 680 Otto-Hoffman, and 60 Newton-Chambers. 
e Semet-Solvay. 

J Includes 345 Semet-Solvay, 680 Otto-Hoffman, and 60 Newton-Chambers. 
g Includes 150 Semet-Solvay and 946 Otto-Hoffman. 
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The number of completed ovens at the close of 1900 included 345 
Semet-Solvay, 680 Otto-Hoffman, and 60 Newton-Chambers, distri- 
buted as follows: 

Semet- Solway ovens.—Syracuse, N. Y., 30; Dunbar, Pa., 50; Sharon, 
Pa., 25; Ensley, Ala., 120; Benwood, W. Va., 190. Of the Semet- 
Solvay ovens there were building at the close of the year 120 additional 
at Ensley, Ala., and 30 at Del Ray, Mich. 

Otto- Hoffman ovens.—Johnstown, Pa., 160; Otto, near Pittsburg, 
Pa., 120; Everett, near Boston, Mass., 400. "There were building of 
this type of ovens at the close of the year 50 at Hamilton, Ohio, 564 
at Buffalo, N. Y., 232 at Lebanon, Pa., and 100 at Camden, N. J. 

Newton- Chambers ovens. —Pocahontas, Va., 60. 

With the exception of the 30 ovens at Syracuse, N. Y., all of the 
Semet-Solvay ovens constructed in the United States are operated 
in connection with iron or steel making establishments which consume 
the coke and surplus gas. The Otto-Hoffman plant at Johnstown, Pa., 
is owned and operated by the Cambria Steel Company, which manu- 
factures coke for its own blast furnaces and uses the surplus in the 
steel works. The plants in course of construction at Buffalo, N. Y., 
and Lebanon, Pa., will be owned and operated by steel companies, and 
the coke and gas will be consumed by them in their blast furnaces 
and steel works. The plant at Otto, near Pittsburg, manufactures 
metallurgical and domestic coke, and sells the surplus gas to adjacent 
rolling mills. The Everett plant manufactures coke for domestic 
purposes and for locomotive and factory use, and sells the surplus 
illuminating gas to the Boston gas companies. All of the surplus gas 
of this plant is illuminating gas. "The plant in course of construction 
at Hamilton, Ohio, will manufacture foundry and domestic coke and 
sell the surplus gas to the Hamilton Gas Company. The plant at 
Camden, N. J., will also manufacture foundry and domestic coke and 
sell illuminating gas. 

In addition to the Otto-Hoffman ovens which were completed or 
in course of construction at the close of 1900 and which have been 
enumerated above, & contract was entered into during the year for 
the construction of 200 ovens at Sparrow's Point, Md., to be operated 
in connection with the Maryland Steel Company. The coke product 
from these ovens will be a blast-furnace coke, and the gas used for 
both illuminating and fuel. These ovens will be of an improved type, 
the improvements being embodied in a patent recently issued (No. 
673928). The plant will consist of four batteries of 50 ovens each. 
One of the principal differences between these ovens and the other 
types will be the placing of the entire oven structure upon steel col- 
umns, making the oven accessible from every point beneath. The 
heating of the ovens will be based upon the Siemens regenerative prin- 
ciples, by which it is claimed that a uniform heat distribution will be 

M R 1900— —31 
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assured. The ovens will be of larger capacity than any by-product 
ovens heretofore constructed. Their daily carbonizing capacity will 
be 8 short tons of coal, from which it is estimated that 6 short tons of 
coke will be obtained. The plant will be equipped throughout with 
labor-saving machinery and modern gas and by-product apparatus. 

In the following table is shown the record of by-product coke ovens 
by States at the close of 1900: 


Record of by-product ovens by States. 


Ovens Decem- Ovens Decem- 
ber 31, 1900. ber 31, 1900. 
State. ————————— State. q 
Com- | Build- Com- | Build- 
pleted. | ing. pleted.| ing. 
Alabama 22:6. e RAT ap EE 120 120 || Pennsylvania ................... 355 232 
Massachusetts ................ s 400 | QI ViTeINl es da cae gee sews 60 0 
MICHIGAN esses n REY Ra | 0 30 | West Virginia ................... 120 0 
New Jersey................. eee. 0 100 
TO o : 
A ence 30| 564 y usd ME 
Ohio nesine e nERM ES Qvid 0 50 


In connection with the production of coke in by-product ovens, it 
is interesting to consider the amount of by-products obtained in the 
process. Owing to the fact that a large part of the gas obtained is not 
measured before use, but is carried directly from the ovens to the 
rolling mills, etc., it is not possible to give an accurate statement in 
regard to this item. The following table shows the amount of tar and 
ammonia produced in by-product coke ovens in 1899 and 1900. In 
1899 the tar produced was reported in pounds; in 1900 it was reported 
in gallons. The production of ammonium sulphate in 1900 includes 
also the sulphate contained in ammoniacal liquor. A large portion of 
the sulphate contained in ammoniacal liquor was reported separately 
in 1899. 


Amount of gas, tar, and ammonia recovered in by-product coke making in 1899 and 1900. 


By-product. 1899. 1900. 
O pounds.. 104, 687, 330 a 11, 937, 448 
Ammonia IHquofP..c. oos uo ERRARE A P REVE REV E gallons.. 1,572,325 90, 112 
Ammonium sulphate ...................-....ececeeeee rene pounds.. 11, 984, 931 26, 366, 600 

a Gallons. 


In the early stages of the development of by-product coke ovens in 
the United States one of the objections advanced against their use was 
the claim that there would be no profitable market for the by-products, 
and that consequently the higher cost of construction of the by-prod- 
uct ovens would wipe out any advantage in the higher percentage of 
coke obtained from the coal. It was thought that, the chemical indus- 
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try of the United States being comparatively insignificant, there would 
be no means of disposing of the tar and ammonia. Such fears have 
not been realized. Nosooner was the supply available than the demand 
was created. There has been a steady and remunerative demand for 
all the ammonia produced, and the large output from the various 
coking plants does not seem to have materially affected the market 
price. 

Ammonia is obtained in the form of a weak liquor containing ammo- 
nium sulphide and ammonium carbonate. It is concentrated into 
a crude, impure liquor containing from 20 to 25 per cent NH,, 40 
to 45 grams per liter of H,S, and from 100 to 120 grams per liter 
. of CO, Some of this liquor is sold as ammonia liquor and some is 
worked up into various ammonium compounds, such as ammonium 
- chloride, ammonium carbonate, ammonium sulphate, aqua ammonia, 
and anhydrous ammonia. 

At some works all the liquor is worked up into ammonium sulphate 
and sold as such. 

Considerable quantities of ammonium chloride and carbonate are 
imported into the United States, the former being used for galvaniz- 
ing and electrical purposes and the latter in the manufacture of baking 
powders, etc. With a regular supply of these compounds from domes- 
tic sources, which will be provided by the extension of the use of 
by-product ovens, a decrease in the importations may be anticipated. 
Aqua and anhydrous ammonia are used extensively for refrigerating 
purposes. Recent discoveries have shown that potassium cyanide, 
largely used in the treatment of certain classes of gold ores, can be 
profitably made from ammonia. Any excess of production will be 
readily taken, though at lower prices, for fertilizing purposes. 

Another important by-product, a constituent of the gas, and thus far 
not yet recovered, is cyanogen. It is an impurity in the gas and may 
be removed by the use of an alkaline iron salt. The cyanogen is 
formed into a ferrocyanide of potassium or sodium in solution; the 
solution is evaporated to the crystallizing point and the crystals then 
purified. The amount of cyanogen obtained vafies according to the 
amount of volatile matter in the coal and the percentage of nitrogen 
and the temperature to which the ovens are heated, high temperature 
tending to increase the cyanogen in the gas. 

At present the principal use made of coal tar is in the manufacture 
of roofing paper, the creosoting of lumber, and for street paving. 
With the development of the chemical manufacturing industry in the 
United States the demand for coal tar will be accelerated and prices 
probably advanced, Chemical manufacturers who use coal tar as a 
crude material in the manufacture of aniline colors, salts, etc., are 
now assured of a steady supply of raw material. The statistics of the 
imports of coal-tar products into the United States are themselves 
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sufficient argument in favor of the utilization of our coal tar in this 
manner. The value of the coal-tar products imported into the United 
States in 1896 was $4,713,200, upon which a duty of $729,583 was 
paid, making a total first cost at ports of entry, exclusive of freights, of 
$5,442,783. In 1900 the value of the coal-tar products imported into 
the United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, was $6,773,152, 
upon which the duty paid was $1,516,689. The total value at the 
ports of entry, exclusive of freight charges, was $8,289,841. The 
steady increase in the imports of these products from 1896 to 1900 is 
shown in the following table: 


Coal-tar products imported into the United States during the fiscal years 1896 to 1900. 


Alizarine and col- Coal-tar colors or 
Salicylic. ors or dyes, nat- Aniline salts. dyes, not specially 
Fiscal year. ural and artificial. provided for. 
Value. Duty. Value. Duty. Value. Duty. Value. Duty. 
A A bes NU recs. IN 
1895... reso $138, 013 Free. $994,395 | Free. $662,459 | Free. | $2, 918,333 $729, 583 
1807. ovo EOS 201, 980 Free. | 1,023,425 | Free. 812,884 | Free. | 3,163,182 790, 796 
E 2n Los 28, 688 $6, 794 886,349 | Free. | 1,087,704 | Free. | 3,723,288 | 1,098,532 
1899............ 57, 192 18, 536 700,786 | Free. 743,130 | Free. 3, 900, 099 1, 170, 030 


1900... esee R9, 175 24, 069 771,336 | Free. 537,812 | Free. | 4,792,103 | 1,437,631 


Coal-tar products, 
not medicinal, Total 
not dyes, known as . 


( 
Coal-tar, all prepara- 
rations, not colors 


Fiscal year. or dyes. benzol, toluol, ete. 
Value. Duty. Value. | Duty. Value. Duty. 
jo — — Á—Á———— A A (C — $4, 713, 200 $729, 583 
E AS EUMD O mop. duci 5, 201, 471 790, 796 
]NUB ci suu dos deere ees $134, 416 $26,883 | $228,037 | Free. 6, 088, 482 1, 132, 209 
TROD A bud or atis e ex aca 221, 101 44, 220 893,602 | Free. 6, 015, 910 1, 232, 786 


AAA 274, 946 64, 989 307,780 | Free. 6, 773,152 1, 516, 689 


THE HEMINGWAY COKING PROCESS. 


Mention was made in the report for 1899 of the completion of an 
experimental plant of four ovens by the Illinois Fuel Company, of 
Chicago, Ill., and it was stated that 26 additional ovens were at that 
time in course of construction. The 26 ovens were added to the plant 
because of the success which had been attained by the experimental 
plant previously constructed. It was claimed that with these ovens it 
was possible to produce a good metallurgical coke from the dry coals 
of the central and western coal fields which had previously been con- 
sidered as noncoking coal. The following description of the Heming- 
way method has been furnished for this report by Mr. Joseph Leiter, 
vice-president of the Illinois Fuel Company. The 30 ovens now being 
operated by this company are located at the corner of Thirty-fourth 
and Iron streets, Chicago. 

The standard beehive is the type of oven adopted in connection with 
the Hemingway process. 
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A superheater built outside of the ovens and consisting of a fur- 
nace and a checkerwork of fire brick is connected with the ovens by 
pipes, through which heated air may be supplied. There is also con- 
nected with each oven a pipe through which cold air may be furnished. 
The supply of hot and cold air is regulated by valves at each oven. 

After an oven is charged air is forced by means of a blower 
through the superheater and into the oven at a temperature of from 
500 to 700° F., which hastens the evolution of the volatile matter from 
the coal. When the gases begin to pass off freely, cold air is forced 
into the oven by the same blower to produce a rapid combustion of 
these gases. The intense heat thus obtained quickly raises the tem- 
perature of the oven to a high degree. The heat is forced through 
the coal from the top by the pressure of the air entering the oven 
above the charge, or by pressure from the bottom entering through 
ducts extending under the oven. The penetration of the mass of coal 
is thus more quickly accomplished than in the ordinary beehive oven, 
and the process of coking is consequently shortened. 

The by-products can be saved in connection with the process. From 
Illinois coals it has been found that 4,000 cubic feet of gas of 16-candle 
power, 25 gallons of ammonia liquor, and from 4 to 5 gallons of tar 
could be saved, and a merchantable domestic coke produced. 

In the treatment of Western or noncoking coals the best results have 
been obtained by crushing the coal before coking, a more regular coke 
being secured. 

While the process is claimed to be adapted to the treatment of all 
classes of coals, and the time required for coking materially reduced, 
it has been particularly successful in the treatment of what is known 
as noncoking coals and lignites. The only coals from which satisfac- 
tory results have not been obtained are those containing too small an 
amount of volatile matter to admit of the temperature being raised to 
the point at which the particles of the charge would fuse and aggluti- 
nate. In mixing them, however, with a coal containing a greater pér- 
centage of volatile matter coke has been produced. 

The following results have been obtained under the Hemingway 
process: 


Resuits obtained in Hemingway coking ovens. 


Moisture. | matter. an Ash. | Sulphur. 
Illinois coal: Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
Coal vere xas SA ASA 1.35 38. 14 58.13 7.38 1. 12 
CORP gent vea vate uu so . 65 1.76 87.26 10. 00 . 8b 
Utah lignite | 
LIEDIUS a erapr ane VH RURZUM E MUSS 6.60 48. 79 36. 49 8.12 3. 16 
iic RT VO ea eee eet 84. 84 14. 51 . 169 


a Crushing strength of coke across grain, 1,803 pounds per square inch; crushing strength of coke 
with grain, 3,172 pounds per square inch. 
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Results obtained in Hemingway coking ovens—Continued. 


Volatile | Fixed 
Moisture. matter. | carbon. Ash. Sulphur. 


Wyoming lignite: Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
COR: AE pa 8.35 40. 90 46. 95 3. 80 86 
CORP ani 2. 40 | 5. 30- 85. 20 7.10 99 

Wyoming coal: 

COR] Jer bieui aie eee IN RSEN uiu 7. 15 41. 55 37.10 14. 20 4.36 
[I E ———— —— ———— TO mc 74.76 24.55 3. 23 

Indiana coal: | 
COR cece ds 6.78 38. 27 44.13 10. 92 3. 59 
> 87 1.65 80. 81 16. 67 2.31 

Kansas coal 
Cóalä of care cess sees Vat ene DD Ed 4.50 36. 12 52. 68 6.70 3.18 
A A teed 70 1.91 86. 95 10, 44 1.21 

Michigan coal: 

CUA a 7.66 31. 24 52. 56 8. 55 1.19 
Coke........... A eode esa UE UE 1.65 eses 83. 90 | 14, 45 1.11 


a This coal was specially treated to reduce the amount of sulphur ín the coke. 


The Illinois coal, as shown above, was washed, as was also the 
Kansas coal. The percentage of sulphur and ash would have been 
materially reduced in the other coals if they had been washed before 
coking. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


The following table gives the quantities and value of coke imported 
and entered for consumption in the United States from 1869 to 1900, 
inclusive. In the reports of the Treasury Department the quantities 
given are long tons. These have been reduced to short tons to make 
the tables consistent with the other tables in this report: 


Coke imported and entered for consumption in the United States, 1869 to 1900, inclusive. 


Year ending June 30— Quantity. Value. Year ending Dec. 31— Quantity.| Value. 
Short tons 

jo CRI" P $2,063 || 1886.......................-. $84, 801 
A A 6,3888 || A seclo ia end esr es 100, 312 
DS D escgtegs ees 19,528 | 1888......lcoee sese re nn 107, 914 
||. yp TP 9,575 9,217 || 1889 iras 88, 008 
o EFE 1,091 1,366 || AA 101, 767 
1874. c2 o rac REIS 634 A A A ESO IER 223, 184 
1875 cce A PEE RES 1,046 9,648 i| 1892 ci 86, 350 
A eee eee 2, 065 8,657 AA 99, 683 
yp ME 4, 068 16,686 || 1894... cc erro e Rn raw 70, 359 
E IA 6,616 | 24,186 | 189.........oooooonoroonom.. 71, 366 
iy. ade) oe eee ones 6, 085 24,748 || 1896.................... ess. 114,718 
A DIET TIN 5,047 | 18,406 || 1897.......ooooocoommmoom... 98,077 
E A Res bi 15,210 64,987 || 1898......................... 142, 334 
1882. css a MaE ER Ld 14, 924 58,244 || 1899......................... 142, 504 
cs RUE ERE RR NE 20,634 | 113,114 || 1900.......ooooomcoconocooooos 871,841 
1884 coord c dete E sena oV ue 14,483 | 36,278 

O — M 20, 876 64, 814 


c . 
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The amount and value of coke exported from the United States 
since 1895 are shown in the following table: 


Coke exported from the United States since 1896. 


Year. Quantity.| Value. Year. Quantity.| Value. 


Short tons. Short tons 
1896... 555: o seus uo Daisies 131,368 | $425,174 || 1898......................... 199,562 | $600, 931 
1896 A nner ninia 169,189 | 553,600 || 1899......................... 280, 196 858, 856 
pis E cessation 173,034 | 546,066 | 1900......................... 422, 239 | 1,358, 968 


PRODUCTION OF COKE, BY STATES. 
ALABAMA. 


The production of coke in Alabama in 1900 amounted to 2,110,837 
short tons, an increase of 323,028 short tons, or 18 per cent over the 
product of the preceding year, which amounted to 1,787,809 short 
tons. The value increased from $3,634,471 to $5,629,423, a gain of 
$1,994,952, or 55 per cent. The percentage of increase in value was 
just three times the percentage of increase in production. The aver- 
age selling price for coke in Alabama in 1900 was $2.67, as compared 
with $2.03 in 1899 and 1898. This price was the highest recorded 
since 1883. Notwithstanding the largely increased production in 1900, 
there was a constant shortage of supply of coke in the State through- 
out the entire year. 

Nearly 1,000 new ovens were added to the number reported in 1899, 
and there were 690 ovens in course of construction on December 31. 
The latter number included 120 Semet-Solvay by-product ovens, which 
are to be added to the 120 already in existence at Ensley. E 

As an illustration of the rapid increase of the coke-making industry 
in Alabama, it is noted that the production in 1900 was almost exactly 
double that of 1890, while in 1880 the output was less than 8 per cent 
of the production last year. 

The coal fields of Alabama are divided into three districts, known, 
respectively, as the Warrior, the Coosa, and the Cahaba, the names 
being derived from the rivers which drain them. By far the most 
important of the three districts is the Warrior, the ovens in this dis- 
trict being located near Birmingham. Out of the 6,529 ovens in the 
State 6,002 are in the Warrior district. The production in this dis- 
trict during 1900 was 2,002,278 short tons, out of a total of 2,110,837 
short tons. The Coosa district produced a small amount of coke in 
1900 for the first time in a number of years. 
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The statistics of coke production in Alabama since 1880 are as 
follows: l 


Statistics of the manufacture of coke in Alabama from 1880 to 1900, inclusive. 


Estab- ovens, Coke Total SMS vane % Yield of 
Year. lish- | Coal used. | “GNC PF | of coke at | “050 8t | conl in 
ments.| Built. |Building. ovens. per Lom. coke. 
Short tons. | Short tons. Per ct. 

o AA 4 316 100 106, 283 60, 781 $183, 063 $3. 01 67 
TSS] E ss 4 416 120 184, 881 109, 033 326, 819 3. 00 59 
1882 AAA 5 536 |.......... 261, 839 152, 940 425, 940 2. 79 58 
1883; AA 6 767 122 359, 699 217, 531 98, 473 2.76 60 
E A 8 a 976 242 413, 184 244, 009 609, 185 2.50 00 
I8S5...22s er e cues 11 1, 075 16 507, 934 301, 180 795, 645 2.50 59 
IBBD a eo nee 14 | al,301 1,012 635, 120 375, 054 993, 302 2.65 59 
IB 15 1, 555 1, 362 550, 047 325, 020 775, 090 2.39 59 
SBS A 18 2, 475 406 848, 608 508,511 | 1,189,579 2.34 60 
AA 19 3, 944 427 | 1,746, 277 1,030,510 | 2,372,417 2.30 59 
TS90 us oe o ee ss 20 4,805 371 1, 809, 964 | 1,072,942 | 2,589, 447 | 2.41 59 
IL ep 21 5, 068 50 | 2,144,277 | 1,282,496 | 2,986, 242 2.3 60 
E AAA 20 5, 320 90 | 2,585,966 | 1,501,571 3, 464, 623 2.31 58 
1898 5 is 23 5, 548 60 | 2,015,398 | 1,168,085 | 2, 648, 632 2.27 58 
E AAA | 22 5, 551 50 | 1,574, 245 923,817 | 1,871,348 2.025 58. 7 
PES aa 22 5, 658 50 | 2,459,465 | 1,444,339 | 3,033,521 2.10 58.7 
IO dis 24 5,363 |... ecl. 2,573,718 | 1,479,437 | 3,064, 960 2.07 57.5 
1807... ce ERE 25 5, 365 b120 | 2,451,475 | 1,443,017 | 3,094,461 2.14 98.8 
IBOR 6 se See Ex 25 c 5, 456 100 | 2,814,615 1,663,020 | 3,378, 946 2.03 59 
1809. ii 25 c 5,599 850 | 3,028,472 | 1,787,809 | 3,634,471 2. 03 59 
¡IA 30 c 6, 529 c690 | 3,582,547 | 2,110,837 | 5,629, 423 2. 667 58. Y 


a One establishment made coke on the ground. 
b Semet-Solvay ovens. 
c Includes 120 Semet-Solva y ovens. 


It will be observed from the following table that there was a decided 
decrease in theamount of washed run-of-mine coal used in coke making 
in 1900 as compared with the two preceding years, while there was & 
very large increase in the amount of slack coal used, about 90 per cent 
of which was washed before coking. The character of the coal used 
was nearly evenly distributed between run-of-mine and slack, the 
former being slightly in excess. 

The character of the coal used in the manufacture of coke in Ala- 
bama since 1890 is shown in the following table: 
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Charaater of coal used in the manufacture of coke in Alabama since 1890. 


[Short tons.] 
Run of mine. Slack. 
Year. —— C) metal. 
Unwashed. | Washed. |Unwashed.| Washed. 

js DENN 1, 480, 669 0 206, 106 123, 189 1, 809, 964 
Ir E IAE DW SS 1, 948, 469 0 192, 238 8, 570 2,144,277 
O (—PPr 2, 463, 864 0 11,100 111, 500 2, 585, 966 
o 1, 246, 307 51, 168 292, 198 425, 780 2, 015, 398 
IBM CTI PM T 411, 097 7,429 477, 820 677, 899 1, 574, 245 
1806 A Pá————— Ss 1, 208, 020 0 32, 068 1, 219, 877 2, 459, 465 
A tale ee oe a eb ee ae 1,292,191 70, 125 51,674 1, 159, 723 2,573,718 
joo sbocee Sukd Sasi ea cenedaenes 902, 310 120, 420 91, 200 1, 387, 545 2, 451, 475 
1808. corse co eU ENEPOQUPEEEISS PNE 1, 290, 794 828, 294 25, 000 670, 527 2, 814,615 
E A REP tees 1, 656, 226 725, 238 9, 898 637,110 8, 028, 472 
19000... oc iuueni qi iw maus 1, 729, 882 152,077 165, 418 1, 585, 170 8, 582, 547 

COLORADO. 


Colorado holds the relative position west of the Mississippi River 
as a coke-producing State that the State of Pennsylvania does to the 
United States. Colorado also ranks fifth among all the coke-producing 
States, although its output of coke during 1900 was less than 5 per 
cent of that of Pennsylvania, only a little more than one-fourth of 
that of West Virginia, and less than 30 per cent of that of Alabama. 
It was about 10 per cent less than that of Virginia, which comes fourth 
in rank. 

As shown in the following table, the statistics of production m Col- 
orado in the last nine years include also that of Utah, in which £iato 
there is but one establishment. 

The statistics of the production of coke in Colorado from 1880 to 
1900 are given in the following table. From 1892 to 1900, both inclu- 
sive, the statements of production of coke in Utah are included in 
Colorado: 


Statistics of the manufacture of coke in Colorado from 1880 to 1900. 


Ovens. Value of | x 
Yea. | ‘lish: | — gura. Coal nsed. | Coke pro- l'of coke at | Coke at | oat in. 
ments.| Built. ing. ovens. per n" coke. 
Short tona. | Short tons Per cent 
L|... ria NE 1 200 50 51,891 25,568 | $145,226 | $5.68 49 
TSS) AAA 2 267 0 97, 508 48, 587 267, 156 5.29 
1882.51 is 5 344 0 180, 549 102, 105 476, 665 4.67 57 
1883 AP 7 352 0 224, 089 133, 997 584, 578 4. 36 
pho p — 8 409 24 181, 968 115,719 409, 930 3. 45 64 
1885 asis 7 434 0- 208, 069 131, 960 512, 162 8. 88 e3 
1886. E 7 483 0 228, 060 142, 797 569, 120 - 8. 99 62.6 
ISB? iii 7 5632 0 267, 487 170, 698 682, 778 4.00 
1888.............Ã.Ã.. 7 602 100 274,212 179, 682 716, 306 4.00 66. 6 
p A 9 834 50 299, 731 187, 638 643, 479 3. 43 
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Statistics of the manufacture of coke in Colorado from 1880 to 1900—Continued. 


Estab- Orens, Coke Total value vee a Yield of 
Year. lish- Build. | Coal used. | "ated ^ | of cokeat | rana | coal in 
ments.| Built. ing. ovens. | ber ton. coke. 
Short tona. | Short tona. Per cent. 
1890. 5 eee ses .... 8 916 30 407, 023 245, 756 959, 246 3. 90 60 
cos 7 948 21 452, 749 277,074 896, 984 3.24 61 
185920 AA 9| 051,128 220 599, 200 373,229 | 1,234,320 3. 31 62.3 
1898 Ges rs Rrr RR 8 1, 154 200 623, 935 362,986 | 1,137,488 3. 13 57.7 
18914... is 8 1,154 250 542, 429 317, 196 903, 970 2.85 58. 5 
Id iria 9 1, 169 0 580, 584 340, 357 940, 987 2.76 58. 6 
1896 0 AAA 11 1,275 0 639, 238 363,760 | 1, 046, 306 2. 88 56. 9 
AAA 12 1,273 0 616, 592 342, 653 999, 216 2. 916 55.6 
bor — Á— 12 1,253 8 803, 686 474,808 | 1,230,428 2. 59 99.8 
1890 is 12 1, 243 50 898, 207 530, 424 | 1,333,769 2.51 59 
19008... cene 13 1, 488 0 997, 861 618,755 | 1,746,732 2. 82 62 


a Includes production and value of coke in Utah and of coal coked, 
b Includes 30 gas retorts since 1892. 


The production of these two States in 1900 amounted to 618,755 
short tons, valued at $1,746,732 as compared with 530,424 short tons, 
valued at $1,333,769 in 1899; an increase of 88,331 short tons, or 16.6 
per cent in amount, and of $412,963, or 31 per cent in value. The 
average price per ton advanced from $2.51 in 1899 to $2.82 in 1900. 
There was an increase of 245 in the number of ovens in 1900 as com- 
pared with the preceding year. The greater portion of the coal used 
in the manufacture of coke in Colorado and Utah is slack, about 60 per 
cent of which, in 1900, was washed before coking. The percentage of 
the washed slack used has shown steady increases during the last five 
years, it having been demonstrated that the resultant coke was improved 
by washing the slack coal before coking. All run-of-mine coal used 
is unwashed. 

The character of the coal used in the manufacture of coke in Col- 
orado and Utah since 1890 is shown in the following table: 


Character of coal used in the manufacture of coke in Colorado and Utah since 1890. 


(Short tons.] 
Run of mine. Slack. 
Year. n es!) “Total, 

Unwashed. Washed. | Unwashed.| Washed. 
A SE C pRE ev Td sabes 36, 058 0 395, 023 0 431, 081 
189122. xx wee E ER S FRA Jenn) wen wh auis Moa dut 98, 752 0 384, 278 0 478, 030 
o sores MESE OCEANS nse era ee RR V Me wes 82, 098 0 517, 102 0 599, 200 
A eai AAA 109, 915 0 519, 020 0 628, 935 
jr: awe oc hy P RU NETUS METUS bad 126, 642 0 415, 787 0 542, 429 
Ia 119, 868 0 453, 597 7,119 580, 584 
IO sar ón 143, 604 0 378,776 116, 858 639, 238 
E ee en ——— (€ — AA 0 0 393, 214 223, 378 616, 592 
1808.65 9. 2 Ea ns a 122, 983 0 415, 298 265, 405 | 803, 686 
IM o acne 125, 322 0 468, 196 304, 689 293, 207 
A s cL» Ex eb exe Gee MEA ae 229,311 01 316, 527 452, 023 997, 61 
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GEORGIA. 


The production of coke in Georgia in 1900 amounted to 73,928 short 
tons; an increase of 23,021 short tons, or 45 per cent, over that of 1899. 
The value of the product increased from $116,917 to $210,646; a gain 
of nearly 90 per cent. The production was the largest obtained since 
1895, while the value exceeded that of any year in the history of coke 
making in the State, with the exception of 1891, when the product 
amounted to 103,057 short tons. The average price per ton obtained 
in 1900 was $2.85, the highest in the history of the State. 

The statistics of the production of coke in Georgia, 1880 to 1900, are 
as follows: 


Statistics of the manufacture of coke in Georgia, 1880 to 1900. 


Estab- ovens: Cok _ {Total value bb o Yield of 
Year. lish- Builg. | Coal used.) “Gar kG?” | of coke at | COR 52 | coal in 
ments.| Built. ing. ovens. per ton coke. 
Short tons. | Short tons. Per cenl. 
O as 1 140 40 63, 102 38, 041 $81,789 | $2.15 60 
E A 1 180 40 68, 960 41,376 88, 753 2.15 
A: 1 220 44 77,670 46, 602 100, 194 2.15 60 
CAR 1 264 36 111, 687 67,012 147, 166 2,20 60 
clon tard 1 300 0 132, 113 79, 268 169, 192 2.13 60 
1885... e vivesi Diele 2 300 0 117,781 70, 669 144, 198 2.04 60 
a iussa seus 2 300 0 136, 133 82, 680 179, 031 2.17 60 
1887..... c seeesse eene 2 300 0 158, 482 79,241 174, 410 2.20 50 
1888... occ cccccccccecs 1 290 0 140, 000 83, 721 177,907 | 2.12 60 
j|... DON. 1 300 0 157,878 94, 727 149, 059 1.57 60 
| ee eee ee 1 800 0 170, 388 102, 233 150, 995 1.48 60 
1891................-- 1 300 0 164, 876 103, 057 231, 878 2,25 62.5 
E RA 1| 30 O| 158,978 81,807 | 163,614] 200 51.5 
1800.5 ee TE 1 338 0 171, 645 90, 726 136, 089 1. 50 52.8 
ts 1 338 0 166, 523 93, 029 116, 286 1.25 55. 9 
EE ers uals 1 330 0 118, 900 60, 212 70, 580 1.17 | 60.6 
1808. c NEEN 1 334 0 109, 655 53, 673 68, 486 1.276 | 49 
1997 A 1 300 0 67, 000 33, 000 42, 240 1,28 | 49.3 
1808. sss sevecsse 2292, 2 350 0 81, 108 49, 529 77,230 1.56 61 
1800 35:0. 2 epos 2 350 100 78, 098 50, 907 116, 917 2. 30 65.2 
sas catio tus 2 480 0 140, 988 73, 928 210, 646 2, 849 52.4 


All of the coal used in the manufacture of coke in Georgia is washed, 
and the amounts in 1900 were nearly evenly divided between run of 
mine and slack. 

As shown in the table following, all of the coal used in the manufac- 
ture of coke in Georgia since 1890 was washed before being coked. 
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Character of coal used in the manufacture of coke in Georgia since 1890. 


[Short tons.] 
Run of mine. Slack. 
Year. == ee Toal; 
Unwashed.| Washed. |Unwashed.| Washed. 
s ——— A EOS 0 0 0 170, 388 170, 388 
A IKE RRRRREREC SE QE E EO 106, 181 0 0 58, 744 164, 875 
A usi es Aue Le Ed 0 0 0 158, 978 158, 978 
j|. x 0 0 0 171, 645 171, 645 
A vr REALE O 0 166, 523 0 0 166, 523 
|i MC 0 118, 900 0 0 118, 900 
IBOD. cote ia e OR x WE PAN AE E ERE ds 0 109, 655 0 0 109, 656 
E A 0 67, 000 0 0 67,000 
o po" T C TP 0 61,844 0 19, 264 81,108 
1890; is voc a Y RD eek a Mec votes 0 48, 521 0 29,577 78, 098 
1900 5 voco e ven Pe secte ebd dad d e 68, 988 0 72, 000 140, 988 


ILLINOIS AND INDIANA. 


All of the coke produced in Illinois in 1900 was made by the Uni- 
versal Fuel Company, operating the Hemingway coke ovens in the 
city of Chicago. This process has been described in some of the 
preceding pages. Because of the fact that the production was con- 
fined to this one establishment, the statistics of Illinois coke produc- 
tion for 1899 and 1900 have been combined with Indiana. The 
following table shows that there were three establishments and 154 
ovens in the State, but two of the establishments, having 126 ovens, 


were idle. 
Statistics of the manufacture of coke in Illinois since 1880. 


Ovens. Value of 
Year. fish- | — — Ta. | Coal used. | Coke pro- l'ofcokeat | COKE at | Goal in 
ments. | Built. ing. Ovens. per ion coke. 
Short tons. | Short tona. Per cent. 
jio. AAA 6 176 0 31, 240 12, 700 $41, 950 $3. 30 41 
D. NIME C E 6| 176 0 35, 240 14, 800 45, 850 8.10 42 
D. — aneetaes 7| 804 0 25, 270 11, 400 29, 050 2. 55 45 
e D —— 7 816 0 31, 170 18, 400 28, 200 2.10 43 
LL. TEMERE 9| $25 0 30, 168 13, 095 25, 639 1.96 48 
E A 9| 320 0 21, 487 10, 850 27,798 2. 68 48 
|. MODERNER 9| 385 0 17, 806 8, 108 21, 487 2. 65 46 
lonas 8| 278 0 16, 596 9, 108 19, 694 2.18 55.5 
ji... 8 221 0 13, 020 7, 410 21, 088 2.84 56. 9 
e ÓN 4| 149 0 19, 250 11, 583 29, 764 2. 57 60 
1890:..:5 9 e uw 4 148 0 9, 000 5, 000 11, 250 2.25 55 
Is 1 2 0 10, 000 5, 200 11,700 2.25 52 
Iacaruso 1 24 0 4, 800 3,170 7,183 2.25 66 
eee eee 1 24 0 3, 800 2, 200 4, 400 2.00 66.7 
Cee 1 24 0 8, 800 2, 200 4, 400 2.00 57.9 
1995... za Re ES rr 8 129 0 8, 600 2, 250 4,500 2.00 62.5 
1906 AAA 8| 127 0 8, 900 2, 600 5, 200 2.00 66.7 
AA 2| 126 0 3, 591 1, 549 2, 895 1.87 48 
E A 2| 126 0 6, 650 2, 325 4, 686 2.02 85 
1900 ae 3| 180 26 (a) (a) (ü)^ ei i eee 
1900. o eoe T odl $| 154 0 (a) (a) a- OPE 


a Included with Indiana. 
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The character of the coal used in the manufacture of coke in Illinois 
since 1890 is shown 1n the following table: 


Character of coal used in the manufacture of coke in Illinois since 1890. 


{Short tons. ] 
Run of mine. Slack. 
Year. —— jC) Total. 
Unwashed.| Washed. |Unwashed.| Washed. 
A E REI I 0 0 0 9, 000 9, 000 
e A A Reece M ME 0 0 10, 000 0 10, 000 
O dde 0 0 4, 800 0 4,800 
is. eS 0 0 0 8, 800 8, 300 
js e Boe ee ne eae eee ea 0 0 0 3, 800 8, 800 
LOD PEPEE EATE aie cone EDS beens UU NER 0 0 0 8, 600 8, 600 
po A — Án 0 0 0 8, 900 8, 900 
IBUT Sesto A ne Dena das eke. 0 0 8,591 0 8, 591 
joo c 0 0 0 6, 650 6, 650 
1899 0 ld reca a e et awe ccn Dioni o x dcs 
19000. couv Eee bce cae A oes A A A E E us eR EE QA REN 


. a Ineluded with Indiana. 


The statistics of coke production in Indiana include for 1899 and 
1900 the output of the adjoining State of Illinois. The combined 
product was unimportant, amounting to 2,631 short tons, valued at 
$9,335. 

The statistics of the manufacture of coke in Indiana from 1886 to 
1900, both inclusive, are given in the following table: 


Statistics of the manufacture of coke in Indiana from 1886 to 1900. 


Value of 
Total value Yield of 
Year. lish- Build. | Coal used. pL of coke at p eat | coal in 


k 
ments. | Built. | “ing: duc ovens. per ton: coke. 
Short tons. | Short tons Per cent 

IO creas 4 100 18 13, 030 6,124 $17, 953 $2. 93 47 
iia 4 119 0 35, 600 17, 658 51, 141 2. 81 50 
LORS A dee us 3 103 0 26, 547 |- 11, 966 31, 998 2. 68 45 
TODO TE 4| d! 0 16, 428 8, 301 25, 922 3.12 51 
18905. ue ein Eze 4 101 0 11,758 6, 018 19, 706 3. 28 Bl 
IL. 2 84 0 8, 688 3, 798 7, 596 2.00 44 
A bue M 2 84 0 6, 456 3, 207 6, 472 2.02 49.7 
1808 vespa Eau ERIS 2 94 0 11, 549 b, 72A 9, 048 1. 58 49.6 
e acoso RR YS 2 94 0 18, 489 6,551 13, 102 2.00 48.6 
A llons 2 94 0 9, 898 4, 804 9, 333 1.94 48.5 
1808... ee pews eet ew ne 2 94 0 8, 956 4,353 8, 647 1.99 49 
IBI. dai 2 94 0 7,022 2, 904 5, 795 1. 995 41.4 
1898 ida 2 94 0 4,065 1, 825 3, 194 1.75 44.9 
o AN 2 52 0 a 4, 217 a 2,870 a 5, 565 2.35 56.2 
1900... dox UR US 1 54 0 a 4, 605 a 2,631 a 9, 335 3. 548 57.1 


a Includes Illinois, 
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Character of coal used in the manufacture of coke in Indiana since 1890. 


[Short tons.] 
Run of mine. Slack. 
Year. Ha A A Tota. 

Unwashed. | Washed. |Unwashed.; Washed. 

| 
Mos ORENSE RO EE NE E | 0 | 0 - 0 11, 758 11, 763 
"m aes EAE tees 0i 0 0 8, 688 8, 688 
A O ees ss 0 0 0 6, 456 6, 456 
A hee chiles heen ee E du ids 0 0 930 10, 619 11, 549 
1894. 5 oen ur A 0 0 8, 689 4, 800 18, 489 
I8B0D. dos ose aT A A 0 0 0 9, 898 9, 898 
180805. 1592 gab ibo eS A VERUDET EN E ATA Men 0 0 0 8, 956 8, 956 
IBI een cis i HE ere cee REV S OE dads 0, 0 0 7, 022 7,022 
PS NINE eee A Saeed 0 0 0 4, 065 4, 065 
1800 O O | 300 0 404 8,513 4, 217 
A eee sens da see: Sees 0 0 689 3, 916 4, 605 


a Includes Illinois. 
INDIAN TERRITORY. 


The 100 ovens reported as building in the Indian Territory at the 
close of 1899 were completed in 1900 and added to the output of coke 
for last year. These 100 ovens were built by the Mexican Gulf Coal 
and Transportation Company at Howe, the same company having 
already 50 ovens at Anderson. The other 80 ovens existing in the 
Territory are owned by the Osage Coal and Mining Company at 
Krebs. 

The production of coke in 1900 amounted to 38,141 short tons, val- 
ued at $152,204, as compared with 24,339 short tons, valued at $71,965, 
in 1899. This indicated an increase of nearly 60 per cent in output, 
and of nearly 100 per cent in value. The average price per ton 
obtained during the year was $3.99, as compared with $2.96 in 1899. 

The statistics of the manufacture of coke in the Indian Territory 
from 1880 to 1900 are as follows: 


Statistics of the manufacture of coke in the Indian Territory from 1880 to 1900. 


Ovens | Value of | 
Year. "isho mang. | Coal used. | Coke pro- Tegal zana coke at | koal in 
ments., Built ing ovens. per ton coke. 

| Short tons. | Short tona. Per cent. 

inicios! 1 20 0 2, 494 1, 546 $4, 638 | $3.00 , 62 
oc) ERA 1 | 20 0 2, 852 1, 768 5, 304 3. 00 62 
a RAT 1' 20 0 3, 266 2,025 6,075 3.00 | 62 
TASS cr ediodoacn A 1; 2 0 4,150 2,573 7,719 8. 00 62 
i.) Oo hee ene 1 20 0 3, 084 1, 912 6, 736 3. 00 62 
C iia 1 40 0 5,781 8, 584 12, 902 $. 60 | 62 
A 1 40 0 10, 242 6, 351 22, 229 8. 30 62 
doc REN 1 80 0 20, 121 10, 060 83, 435 3.33 | 50 
id 1 80 0 13, 126 7, 502 21,755 | 2.90 67 
ISRO Osos TED ] $0 0 13,277 6,639 | — 17,957 2.70 | 50 
A 1 80 0 13, 278 | 6,639 21,577 | 8.25 `~ 60 
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Statistics of the manufacture of coke in the Indian Territory from 1880 to 1900 —Continued. 


Ysiap.| . vens Ses iaa Value ol) Yield of 
Year. lish- Build. | Coal used. | “Que PFO | of coke at | CORS Bt | coal 
ments.| Built. : i; ovens. per ton coke. 
Short tons. | Short tons. Per cent. 
1891... on cece: 1 80 0 20, 551 9, 464 30, 483 3.22 46 
1892.......... sse. 1 80 0 7,188 3,569 12,402 3. 47 50 
(ane ae ee ee 1 80 0 15, 118 7,185 25, 072 3.51 47 
jj." O 1 80 0 7,274 3,051 10,693 | 3.50 42 
1898... cuvaciienedse’ 1 80 0 11, 825 5,175 17, 657 3. 41 43.8 
1906 AEE E E 2 130 0 58, 028 21,021 73,574 8. 50 40 
TN 2 130 0 68, 495 80, 364 104,725 | 3.45 44.3 
NA 2 180 0 73, 380 34, 110 96,639 2. 833 46.5 
A 3 180 100 59, 255 34, 889 71, 965 2.96 41 
OO ries 3 230 0 79, 534 38, 141 152, 204 3.99 48 


The character of the coal used in the manufacture of coke in the 
Indian Territory since 1890 is shown in the following table: 


Character of coal used in the manufacture of coke in the Indian Territory since 1890. 


[Short tons.] 


Run of mine. Slack. 
Year. SS, tal, 

Unwashed.| Washed. Unwashed. Washed. 

— L m | — 
A E E E E was C AREE 0 0 0 13, 278 13, 278 
NSO] E O swe ras 0 0 9, 500 11,051 20, 551 
no Ur 0 0 0 7,138 7,138 
BUG aise RE KR Sedes eaa Eqs M. 0 0 0 15,118 15,118 
1804, 5.1 05-219 e5aoe E REA UE EC 0 0 0 7,274 7,274 
1808. 5 tacts AE ibi dece oU sine 0 0 0 11,825 11,825 
[MER TR ERE 0 0 0 53, 028 53,028 
po ERU Vc 0 6, 923 0 61,572 68, 495 
AO 0 15, 353 0 57,977 73, 330 
A OD 0 0 0 59, 255 59, 255 
TOO arises esos ines A A A 0 0 20, 832 58, 702 79, 534 


IOWA. 


Up to the close of 1900 no successful attempts had been made to 
coke the dry coals in this State. It is reported, however, that several 
plants using the Hemingway process are to be erected at a number of 
points in the State, and it is possible that before the close of 1901 
coke will be made from Iowa coals. 


KANSAS. 


The coke-making industry of Kansas has been of comparative insig- 
nificance, and the production in 1900 was about 60 per cent less than 
it was in 1899. Most of the coke produced in the State is made by 
the lead and zinc smelters for their own use, and the decrease in coke 
production in 1900 was probably due to the falling off in the produc- 
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tion of spelter in that year. There were 91 ovens reported as exist- 
ing in the State during 1900, four having been abandoned during the 
year. Of these 91 ovens 21 were idle throughout the entire year. 

The statistics of the manufacture of coke in Kansas from 1880 to 
1900 are as follows: 


Statistics of the manufacture of coke in Kansas from 1880 to 1900. 


Estab- | OVERS Coke pro. Total value] Value of | Yield of 
Year. lish- Buila- | C081 used. ducc. of coke at piscis coal in 
ments. | Built. ing. Ovens. per ton. coke. 
Short tons. | Short tons Per cent 
18 m — es 2 o iie 4, 800 3, 070 $6, 000 $1.95 64 
IS 8 DL 8, 800 5,670 10, 200 1.80 64.4 
A ud ee CE e 8 30 AA 9, 200 6, 080 11, 460 1.70 66 
VOSS CPC 4 28 li ees 18, 400 8, 480 16, 560 1.96 62.9 
A 4 p^ M ME. 11,500 7,190 14, 580 2.02 62.5 
1880 RT 4 Dilo 15, 000 8, 050 13, 255 1.66 53. 7 
IRBO A A 4 36 A 23, 062 12, 493 19, 204 1.54 54. 2 
ae 4 Oli 27, 604 14, 950 28,575 1.91 54 
pL. EE 6 58 Loos ous 24, 934 14, 881 29, 073 1.96 59.5 
e ———À 6 66 256.5525 21, 600 18, 910 26, 593 1.91 64 
1890... e llis 7 Y O 21, 809 12, 311 29, 116 2.37 56 
TSO sees eres ds 6 12 Cee ae 27,181 14, 174 33, 296 2.35 52 
IBIZ roeie ratós 6 TO A 15, 437 9,132 19, 906 2.18 59.2 
IBI E 6 75 0 13, 645 8, 565 18, 640 2.18 62.8 
1894. A 6 61 0 13, 288 8, 439 15, 660 1.855 63.5 
ID ri na 5 55 0 8, 424 5, 287 11,289 2.14 62.8 
O LL Lecce eu viedu ue 6 55 0 8, 940 4, 785 8, 676 1.813 53.5 
Drs AN 4 57 0 11,772 6,181 9,272 1.50 52.5 
1898..55 22 vob Ages 6 47 50 7, 856 4, 180 6, 456 1. 545 53 
E AAA 9 95 0 26, 988 14, 476 80, 817 2.13 53. 6 
AMOO ................. 9 91 0 10, 303 5, 948 14, 985 2.52 57.7 


The character of the coal used in the manufacture of coke in Kansas 
since 1890 is shown in the following table: 


Character of coal used in the manufacture of coke in Kansas since 1890. 


[Short tons.] 


Run of mine. Slack. 


Year. CCC) Total. 
Unwashed.) Washed. | Unwashed.) Washed. 


—————— | Fe eee 


A cod at a 0 0 19,619 2,190 21, 809 
O A IA 0 0 27,181 0 27, 181 
A ELS 0 0 15, 487 0 15, 437 
TBO MNT CP EET 0 0 12, 445 1, 200 18, 645 
VOOM METER. 0 0 18, 288 0 18, 288 
D NENNT RU TRUE 0 0 8, 424 0 8, 424 
(Lo MORE ro 0 0 8,940 0 8, 940 
A ea kineates 0 0 11, 772 0 11,772 
I NNNM 0 0 7,856 0 7, 856 
MEER TD ORE 0 6,210 20, 778 0 26, 988 
O PROPRIO DR 0 3, 786 6,517 0 10, 808 
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KENTUCKY. 


The coking industry in Kentucky depends for its existence chiefly 
upon the utilization of the slack coal from the mines in the State. A 
small amount of run-of-mine coal is also used. Stimulated by the 
active demand for coke during 1899 and 1900, the production in Ken- 
tucky has increased notably from 22,242 tons in 1898, to 81,095 tons in 
1899, and 95,532 tons in 1900. The value of the product has increased 
in even more pronounced degree from $32,213 in 1898 to $161,454 in 
1899 and $235,505 in 1900. The amount of production in 1900 was a 
little more than four times what it was in 1898, while the value of the 
product in 1900 was more than seven times that of two years before. 
The average price per ton obtained in 1900 ($2.465) was the highest 
since 1885, and was 47 cents, or more than 25 per cent, higher than 
in 1899. 

The statistics of the manufacture of coke in Kentucky from 1850 to 
1900 are as follows: 


Statistics of the manufacture of coke in Kentucky from 1880 to 1900. 


Ovens. | Value of 
Year. Tish- Bana Coal used. | Coke pro- fol cole at cone ai ‘coal in. 
ment. eee ovens. per ton coke. 
| Short tons. | Short tons. ' Per cent. 
1880 MERE 5 D PEE | 7,206 4250: $12,250 | $2.88 59 
aa 5 45 |........ | 7,406 4,370 | — 12,680 2.89 59 
ls 5 | dui | 6, 906 4, 070 11,530 2. 88 59 
1889 os oeil 5 | Ads | , 8,487 5,025 14, 425 2.87 60 
1884. coccion 5 45 IÓ | 8, 451 2, 223 8,760 | 3.94 64 
ri | 88 | — | 5,075 2,704 8, 489 3.14 53 
EL MESE 6. 76 2 9, 055 4,528 10, 082 2.93 50 
1887....... eene 6; — 98 ....... 29,129 14,565 | 31,730! 2.18 | “y 
A 10 132 | 2: 42, 642 23, 150 47,244 2.04 54 
A RON 9| 166; 100 25, 192 13, 021 29,769 | 2.28 52 
1800. fede eset 9 175 103 24, 372 12, 343 22,191 1.80 51 
1891. odor Sere 7 115 | 24 64, 390 88, 777 68, 281 2.02 , 52 
1800 A 5 287 | 100 70,783 36,128 | . 72,563 2.01 . 51 
E AA 4 283 100 97, 212 48, 619 97, 350 2.00 — 50 
1904 eh cvesdaciiceae 6 293 0 66, 418 29, 748 51, 566 1.73 ' 44.8 
E c cess ctae i ood 5 293 0 63, 419 25, 460 37, 249 1.46 , 40.1 
1806 iii 4 264 0 55, 719 27, 107 42, 062 1.55 | 48.6 
1607 NORTE S 5 268 0 64, 234 32,117 45, 454 1.41 50 
[NITE 5 292 2 44,484 22, 242 32, 213 1. 448 50 
1800.72 5 esconde sd 6 300 130 151,508 81, 096 161, 454 1.99 53.5 
(| | eee 5 458 3 190, 268 96, 532 285, 505 2. 465 50.2 
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The character of the coal used in the manufacture of coke in Ken- 
tucky since 1890 is shown in the following table: 


Character of coal used in the manufacture of coke in Kentucky since 1890. 


[Short tons. ] 
Run of mine. Slack. 
Year. AEREA AA PA ar A 
Unwashed.| Washed. Unwashed, Washed. 
|o AAA ee 0 3, 000 2, 100 19, 272 24, 372 
a E ae ae 11, 000 0 3, 500 49, 890 64, 390 
A eves PARR dou MEYER ANE EQA 0 5, 955 7,883 56, 945 70, 783 
AAA stun eu weeds ease 825 11,978 26, 759 57, 655 97, 212 
AA SII TORIS 0 2,980 | ` 7,900 55, 538 66, 418 
A RA A TP AN beens 0 502 624 62, 293 63, 419 
IB us oca Si REUS OI RS Rl rS COR ea LR 16,271 0 0 89, 448 55, 719 
MNT. dq Sede ti dol Rb E aci Rd pci srl AT 4,176 0 0 60, 058 64, 234 
IDE Liu soo A TINT 0 1,800 0 42, 684 44, 484 
CC A O Ganesan esaeee 21,600 0 30, 263 99, 640 151, 503 
1900. dcir arcada 6, 043 17,717 78, 583 87, 925 190, 268 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


The production of the plant of Otto-Hoffman ovens at Everett, near 
Boston, is included with that of Pennsylvania, in order that individual 
information may not be divulged. 


MISSOURI. 


The conditions affecting the coke industry in Missouri are similar to 
those mentioned in regard to Kansas. The industry is a small one 
and is carried on principally by the lead and zinc smelters in the manu- 
facture of coke for their own consumption. As in Kansas, the pro- 
duction in 1900 shows a decrease as compared with 1899. 

The statistics of the production of coke in Missouri from 1887, when 
coking began in this State, to 1900 are as follows: 


Statistics of the manufacture of coke in Missouri from 1887 to 1900. 


| Ovens. Value of 
Year. ‘Tish: mung. | Coal usea. | Coke pro- (or oore at | Coke at | oat in, 
ments, Built. ing. ovens. per ton coke. 
IU S ARA 1 4 
E AAA 1 4 
ME RA 3 9 
MN AAA 3 10 
E]. 0 NEP ERES 3 10 
A 3 10 
o RR RET 3 10 0 8,875 5, 905 9,735 1.65 66.5 
MER AA 3 10 0 3, 442 2, 250 3, 563 1.58 65. 4 
AAA 3 10 0 $, 120 2, 028 2, 442 1.20 65 
fo A 3 7 0 4,471 2, 500 4,131 1. 65 55.9 
AA 3 15 0 4, 627 2, 593 3, 890 1, 50 56 
0 PARA A 3 8 0 1,500 740 1, 050 1. 42 49.3 
AUN A 4 | 12 | 0 5, 320 2,860 5, 520 1,93 53. 8 
ero ves 3 10 0 3,775 2, 087 5, 268 2. 52 55.3 
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The character of the coal used for coke in Missouri since 1890 is 
shown in the following table: 


Character of coal used in the manufacture of coke tn Missouri since 1890. 
[Short tons. ] 


Run of mine. Slack. 


N 
Year. E ONE FN Uca EH MMC UE 
Unwashed.| Washed. = Washed. | 


9, 491 


0 9, 491 0 
LL ———MÁÁ—À— M — 0 0 10, 377 0 10, 377 
[T M 0 0 11, 088 0 11, 088 
D METTE 0 0! 8,875 0 8,875 
A A US MON 0 0 3, 442 0 8, 442 
IN 0 0 3,120 0 3, 120 
A AN 0 0 4,471 0 4,471 
II RPSL E 0 0 4,627 0 4,627 
A ETE 0 0. 1,500 0 1,500 
A DN EL E D ROLE 0 o. 5, 320 o. 5, 320 
a sidad 0 0! 2,680 1,095 | 3, 776 
MONTANA. 


There are three coke-making establishments in Montana, consisting 
in 1900 of a total of 342 ovens, an increase of 39 ovens from 1899. 
The production slightly decreased in 1900, however, as compared with 
the preceding year. There were 111 new ovens in course of construc- 
tion at the works of the Montana Coal and Coke Company on Decem- 
ber 31, and it is probable that the production for 1901 will show a 
considerable increase. Of the 342 ovens in existence, 100 were idle 
during 1900. 

The statistics of the manufacture of coke in Montana from 1883, 
when ovens were first reported, to 1900 are as follows: 


Statistics of the mi Gee of coke in Montana from 1883 to 1900. 


—————M——— ——— M — = — ——— — 


A F Ovens, p UE —-« d Value of Yield of 
Year. lish- Build- Coal used. duced of coke at | pus lin 
ments.| Built ing. ovens. | per ton. coke 
Short tons. | Short tons. | Per cent. 
A 1 2 0 0 0 0. 0 0 
D]... MED RR 3 5 12 165 75 $900 | $12.00 46 
TAS 2 2 0 300 175 2,063 | 11.72 58. 5 
A 4 16 0 0 0 0 0 0 
AAA 2 2 0 10, 800 7,200 72,000 ; 10.00 ' 66.7 
E MEME RIO 1 40 0 20, 000 12, 000 | 96, 000 | 8. 00 | 60 
19892, ede oues du eed. 2 90 50 30,576 14, 043 122, 026 8.69 | 46 
1000 ON 2 140 0 32, 148 14, 427 | 125, 655 8.71 45 
I S EEE 2 140 0 61, 667 29,009 — 258,503 8.91 47 
1892...........-- eee 2 158 0 64, 412 34, 557 | 311,018 9. 00 53.6 
jl ARR 2 153 0 61, 770 29, 945 239, 560 8.00 48.5 
1804s Pccccviecs cose: 2 158 0 38, 313 17, 388 165, 187 9.50 52. 2 
uo cts 3| 308 0 55, 770 26,387 | — 189.866 | 7,49 45.4 
1006 ccc vetoes 8 303 0 113, 165 60, 078 425, 483 7.08 53 
E ÓN 3 808 0 139, 907 67,849 | 467, 481 6. 89 48.5 
SERIE TERN 4| 818 0 92. 562 52, 009 359, 174 6.91 56 
D RI i iee ee ake 8 303 0 110, 274 56,876 ! 356,190 6.82 51 
1000 5: tne 3 342 111 108, 710 54, 781 | 337,079 | 6.169 60.3 
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The character of the coal used in the manufacture of coke in Montana 
since 1890 is shown in the following table: 


Character of coal used in the manufacture of coke in Montana. 
[Short tons.] 


Run of mine. | Slack. 
Year. | Total. 
| Unwashed. Washed. | Unwashed. Washed. 

A ERE RT | 0| 22,852 0 9, 296 32, 148 
ES A d E ER ad 0| 34,000 0 27, 667 61, 667 
E OL A 0 28, 000 0 36, 412 64, 412 
A E LA N | 0 44, 000 0 17,770 | 61,770 
A dl 0 33, 313 0 0 33, 313 
A ES eds Lora | 0 0 0 55, 770 | 55, 770 
II 0 50, 000 0 63, 165 113.165 
A ET PORT EI | 0 75, 000 0 64, 907 139, 907 
AA A EP ERRE | 12, 000 60, 000 0 20, 552 92, 552 
A I E ENA PR | 0 0 0 110, 274 | 110, 274 
A A RS 0 74,475 0 


34, 235 | 108, 710 


NEW MEXICO. 


The production of coke in the Territory of New Mexico in 1900 was 
not materially different from that of the preceding year, the output 
being 44,774 short tons, as compared with 44,134 short tons in 1899. 
The value, however, showed a notable increase from $99,217 to 
$130,251, the average price per ton increasing from $2.25 to $2.91. 
There are only two establishments in the Territory, with a total of 
126 ovens, all of which were operated to some extent in 1900. 

The statistics of the production of coke in New Mexico from 1882, 
when coke ovens were first reported, until 1900 are as follows: 


Statistics of the manufacture of coke in New Mexico diis 1882 to 1900. 


Ovens. | Value of 
A cae o> mE 
ments. | Built, ing. | ovens. per ton. sale. 
| | Short tons. | Short tons. | ‘Per cent. 
Marido 2 0 12 | 1,500 1,000 $6,000 | $6.00 664 
1 NEIN Oe 2 | 12 28 | 6,941 | 3, 905 21,478 | 5.50 571 
IE. odi Pais 2 70 0 29, 990 18, 282 91, 410 5.00 574 
WIDE, AO da £c 2 70 0 31, 889 17, 940 89, 700 5. 00 561 
AAA 2 70 0 18, 194 10, 236 51, 180 5.00 | 56 
A 70 0 22, 549 13,710 82, 260 6. 00 61 
rr ata 70 0 14, 628 8, 540 51, 240 6. 00 58 
CO RETE RR AE 2 70 0 7,162 3, 460 18,408 | 5.32 48 
T T EROAN e AO 2 70 0 3, 980 2, 050 10,025 4,89 51.5 
A PESE ANIM 1 70 0 4,000 | 2, 300 10,925 | — 4.75 57.5 
PO ARA 1 50 0 0 0 o 0 0 
A 1 50 0 14, 698 5, 803 18, 476 3.18 39.5 
ss 1 50 0 13, 042 6, 529 28, 213 4.32 50 
E AAA 1 50 0 22, 385 14, 663 29, 491 2.01 65.5 
HE A o 1 50 0 39, 286 24, 928 48, 453 2.00 61.7 
E ddr sis caa 2 126 0 2, 585 1, 438 3, 232 2. 25 55. 6 
ID nas 2 126 0 12, 557 6, 980 14, 625 2. 095 55. 6 
MEA 2 126 0 68, 594 44, 134 99, 217 2. 25 64.3 
Tes ol Deca ch 2 126 0 74, 261 | 44,774 | 180,251, 2.909 60. 3 
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The character of the coal used in the manufacture of coke in New 
Mexico since 1890 is shown in the following table: 


Character of coal used in the manufacture of coke in New Mexico since 1890. 


[Short tons.] 


> Run of mine. Slack. 
Year. SA ——| Total. 
¡en Washed. | Unwashed.| Washed. 

1600 anios | 3, 980 0 0 0 3, 980 
ABDI eee aie eaten ees eae ee 4,000 0 0 0 4,000 
A erasers UO Soman ewices baboons D 0 0 0 0 
1899 A eee. a aces pans ct E 14, 698 0 0 0 14, 698 
bts MMC EET at 0 0 13, 042 0 13, 042 
A O etsi (als Cans AO MI 22, 385 
A ÓN 0 0 39, 286 0 39, 286 
A ouo bed eeuo esas Sedation cst 0 0 2, 585 0 2, 585 
|o A ———— ——ÀÓ— Saas EE Eaa 0 0 12, 557 0 12, 557 
LODO creer A O oe. oe | 0 0 68, 594 0 68, 594 
O E 10, 611 0 27, 604 36, 046 74, 261 


NEW YORK. 


The production of coke at the Semet-Solvay ovens at Syracuse is 
included with that of Reynoldsville-Walston, the district of Pennsyl- 
vania from which the coal is drawn. There were five new ovens added 
to this plant in 1900, increasing the total to 30. The returns for 1900 
show also that there were 564 Otto-Hoffman by-product ovens in course 
of construction at Buffalo. These ovens will be operated in connec- 
tion with the Lackawanna Steel Company, whose plant has been moved 
to that city. 

Statistics of the manufacture of coke in New York. 


a E a 
1893. 1894. 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900. 


Establishmenta.............................. 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 2 

Ovens Dl p — 12 12 12 25 25 25 25 30 

Ovens building............................-. _ 18 13 13 0 0 0 5 564 

Coke produced.......oooocoooommmocm... tons..| 12,850 | 16,500 | 18,521 |......|...... A A AA 

Coal used 2.2.2... cece ccc cee cca cence do....| 15,150 |........ 22,207 A neas | sius O Bates 

Yield of coal in coke ............. per cent... 84.8 |........ e A A | ROT OR | — 
OHIO. 


Ohio is one of the few States in which the coke production in 1900 
was less than that of 1899. Notwithstanding the large amount of coke 
consumed in the State and the extensive fields of coal from which a 
good quality of coke can be made, the industry has never reached any 
great proportions, the iron and steel mills and other consumers 
depending upon the Pennsylvania and West Virginia coking fields for 
their supply. 
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In the following table the statistics of the production of coke in the 
two districts of Ohio for the years 1880 to 1900 are consolidated: 


Statistics of the manufacture of coke in Ohio from 1880 to 1900. 


E Ovens. Value of 
Year. pcd Build. | Coal used. ue de x pr pies Y e 
ments.| Built. ing. | ovens. per ton. coke. 
Short tons. | Short tons. Per cent. 

IN A A 15 616 25 172, 453 100, 596 $255, 905 $2.54 58 
e dani 15| 641 0| 201,045 | 119,469 | 297,728 2. 49 59 
A ARA 16 647 0 181,577 103, 722 266, 113 2.57 57 
o AR 18 682 0 152, 502 87,834 225, 660 2.57 58 
IB A AS A 19 782 | 0 108, 164 62, 709 156, 294 2.49 58 
o HAE 13| 62| 0 68,796 | 39,416 | 109,723 2.78 57 
A EE E TT 15 560 | 0 59, 332 34, 932 4,042 2.69 59 
IN irritar e 15 585 223 164, 974 93, 004 245, 981 2.65 56 
e RR ey 15 547 12 124, 201 67,194 166, 330 2.48 54 
IN: 13! — 462 o! 132,828 75,194 | — 188,222 2.50 56 
V DEPONERE 13| a 1| 126,921 74,633 |  215000| - 2.92 59 
Vr 9 421 0 69, 320 38,718 76, 901 1.99 56 
(i0) PR sean 10 436 0 95, 236 51, 818 112, 907 2.18 54.4 
TS TED SRE Re 9| 435 0 42, 963 22, 436 43,671 1.95 52 
|o, ——— MP 8 363 0 55, 324 32, 640 90, 875 2. 78 59 
H. PEET eR vun T RE 8 377 0 51, 921 29, 050 69, 655 2. 40 56 
HUE erin AS 9 431 0 128, 923 80, 868 208, 789 2. 58 62.7 
ME AAA 9 433 0 151, 545 95, 087 235, 784 2. 48 62.7 
IBN APP IE 10 441 0 134, 757 85, 535 211,558 2.47 63.5 
o Atas cus sauasenche 8 385 0 142, 678 83, 878 255, 129 3. 04 58. 8 
SUUD. A 8 369 50 115, 269 72,116 194, 042 2. 69 62.5 


The statistics of the manufacture of coke in the Cincinnati district 
from 1880 to 1900 are as follows: 


Statistics of the manufacture of coke in the Cincinnati district, Ohio, from 1880 to 1900. 


Ovens. | Value of 
b- Total Yield of 
Year. Mist |— — Tora. | Coal usea. | Coke pro- l'ofeoke at | cOke at | Goal in 
ments.| Built. ing. Ovens, per ton | coke. 
Per cent. 
HD. cpi eisdem 4 32 0 $42,255 | $4.09 64 
Tor RENE RR MEE RHONE 4 32 0 54, 439 4.11 64 
Dol PRESIDENT 4 32 0 47,437 3.78 61 
MEE A 5 57 0 65, 990 3. 28 59 
ii. ST ARUM 5 57 0 61,072 3.24 59 
; o AAA 5 82 0 35, 878 3.27 63 
[o APA PE 5 82 0 31, 633 2. 99 62.1 
Sense prx Doux 5 150 20 95, 754 2.91 58 
O 6 156 12 95, 618 2.67 57 
TA 5 146 0 120, 899 2. 68 59. 4 
PED. A sapien 5 150 0 171, 848 3.97 63 
A AE RE 3 130 0 31, 529 3.47 67.7 
e IN | 4 146 0 64, 319 3.33 61.3 
[00 ERA 3 142 0 27, 000 3. 00 05.7 
MO sco tasa Fes en à 3 92 0 81,751 3. 09 61 
0o EA els 3 92 0 16,971 3. 00 58.8 
SN Leo cours 3 92 0 31, 068 3. 05 61.7 
Wir 3 92 0 67,079 2.85 59 
RI OE ME A 3 92 0 46,179 2. 828 59.5 
go AAA 2 92 0 69, 373 3.35 60. 5 
1900.2. i ree Sa n | 3 76 50 59.9 


66, 660 3. 66 
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Slatætics of the manufacture of eoke in the Ohio district, Ohio, from 1880 to 1900. 


Esap.| 91 ET ¡Total value Value of | vieid of 
Year. lsh- Bulla. | Coal used. | “GEE PIO | of coke at | C958 8t | coal in 
menta. | Built. | in g. j ovens. | per ton coke 
Short tons. | Short tons. Per cent. 
E A 12m] s|  25| 156,312 | 90,270 | $213,660 $2.37 57 
ss cie 11 | 609 O| 180,138 | 106,232 | 243,289 | 2.39 59 
T. OP NN 12| 615 o| 161,890 | 91,677; 218,676 | 2.39 57 
E whey 13 | 625 0| 118,524 | 67,728) 459,670 | 2.36 57 
D state 14 | 675 0| 76,030] 43,869) 96,222 | 2.17 58 
1885. onec casa 8| 500 0| 518316 28,404 | 73,800 | 2.00 55 
E OS y 0| 478 0| 42,317) 24,366 | 62,409 2.56 57.7 
ÓN 10| 485 | 23, 108,251 |  60,110| 150,227 | 2.50 55.6 
[I TE 9| 391 0| 60,884 |  31,320|  70712| 2.25 51 
E DENS NN E 8| 316 0| 56,936} 30,016)  67,323| 2.24 52.7 
1800; iaaa s| 298 1| 58,655 |  318335| 46:212] 147 53.4 
[in 6| 201 0| 55,917} 29,638] 45,372; 158 53 
189D ER 6| 290 0| 63,906] 32,498] 48,588 | 1.50 50.9 
[s MENS NN 6| 2% 0| 29,263] 13,436]  1661| 1.24 46 
TOS —Á— 5| 1 0| — 12329 6,223 9,124} 1.40| 5065 
I. NN: 5| 285 0| 42293 |  23,399| 562,64 | 2.25 55.8 
T ET 6| 339 0| 112,428 | 70,687 | 177,721 | 2.5 62.8 
T. PHI 6| 341 0| 111,845) 71,555 | = 168,705 | 2.36 64 
1808 PADS 7| 349; 0| 107,306] 69,206 | 165,979 | 2.39 61.5 
E 6| 29 0| 108,502, 63,200 |  185756| 2.94 58.2 
adoos: 5| 28 0| 84,869! 53,916) 127,382 | 2.36 63.5 


The character of the coal used in the manufacture of coke in Ohio 
since 1890 is shown in the following table: 


Character of coal used in the manufacture of coke in Ohio since 1890. 
[Short tons.] 


Run of mine. Slack. 
Year. Bes ee uuo Total: 
Unwashed. Washed. | Unwashed.| Washed. 
1890 DUET NT 3A, 729 0 54, 473 37,719 126, 921 
pisse E 5, 200 0 64, 120 0 69, 320 
1892 ——— CRI 35, 334 0 32, 402 27,500 95, 236 
jo —— Á—— Á— 0 0 24, 859 18, 104 42, 963 
A ip aera anes 0! 0 14, 845 40, 479 55, 824 
js — E A 28, 063 ; 0 10, 868 13, 000 51, 921 
A CE acs 88, 616 0 24, 325 15, 982 128, 923 
O te IV ten d 92, 192 0 29, 353 30, 000 151, 545 
A LO E E TES 92, 963 0 19, 794 22, 000 134, 757 
1890. canos E ENS ev IR MEC ERU QES 88, 771 0 23, 907 30, 000 142,678 
1900. 55. lcixerkr A LITE Drs 68, 175 | 0 17, 094 30, 000 115, 269 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The statistics of production of coke in Pennsylvania during the last 
five years have included the amount made at Syracuse, N. Y., and in 
1899 and 1900 the production report for Pennsylvania has included 
also that of Massachusetts. Including these, the production in 1900 
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amounted to 13,798,893 short tons of coke, valued at $30,853,449. 
Compared with the output for 1899, this indicates an increase of 
221,023 tons. This is a comparatively small percentage of increase, 
compared with that of some other States, but in amount it was larger 
than the total product of any other coke-producing State, with the 
exception of Alabama, Colorado, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia. The value, on the other hand, increased nearly $8,000,000 or 
about 35 per cent, as compared with 1.5 per cent increase in product. 
The inference to be drawn from this is that the enormous increase in the 
product of iron and steel within the last two years has taxed the coke- 
producing regions of Pennsylvania to their utmost capacity, although 
in some cases it is known that a lack of car supply has to some extent 
interfered with the coke shipments. These conditions resulted in an 
unprecedented advance in the price of Pennsylvania coke, and, as 
shown in the following table, the average price for all grades of coke 
sold during the year was $2.24, the highest figure ever reached. It 
was 55 cents or about 34 per cent advance over the average price for 
1899, and was 33 cents above the highest point previously reached in 
twenty years. 

That the industrial conditions in 1899 and early part of 1900 were 
such as to tax the capacity of the coking regions is shown by the fact 
that nearly 5,000 new ovens were added during the latter year to 
those already in existence, and that 2,310 more were in process of 
construction at the close of the year. This is the largest number of 
new ovens added during any period of similar length throughout the 
history of the industry. 

The statistics for 1900 show that out of 32,548 ovens in existence at 
the close of the vear, there were 699 which were idle throughout the 
entire year. A number of these idle ovens were newly constructed 
and had not been put in blast by December 31. Other ovens, portions 
of plants which were operated during the year, were idle a part of the 
time. The average number of ovens in operation throughout the year 
amounted to 23,710; that is to say, the total number of ovens operated 
at one time or another during the year would be equivalent to 23,710 
‘ovens operated throughout the entire twelve months, or about three 
hundred and twelve days. | 

The quality of the coal produced in the principal coking regions of 
Pennsylvania is such that little or no preparation is necessary befo1e 
charging into the ovens. For this reason it is found that by far the 
larger part of the coal used in coke making in Pennsvlvania is unwashed 
run-of-mine. It is noticeable, however, that the amount of washed 
run-of-mine and also the amount of washed slack used in 1900 was 
much larger than in any preceding year. 

In the following table the statistics are given of the production of 
coke in Pennsylvania for the years 1880 to 1900: 
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Statistics of the manufacture of coke in Pennsylvania from 1880 to 1900. 


: Estab- dice Coke pro. | Total value | Value of | yield of 
ear. ish- Build. | Coal used. duced. of coke at | Oyens, | coal in 
ments.| Built. ing. ovens. | per ton. | coke. 
Short tons. | Short tons. Per cent 

1880........ 124 9, 501 836 4, 347, 558 2,821, 394 $5, 255, 040 $1. 86 65 
1881........ 132 10, 881 761 5, 393, 503 3, 437, 708 5, 898, 579 1.70 64 
1882........ 137 12, 424 642 6, 149, 179 3, 945, 034 6, 133, 698 1. 55 64 
1883........ 140 18, 610 211 6, 828, 275 4, 438, 464 5, 410, 387 1, 22 65 
1884........ 145 | 14,285 232 6, 204, 604 8,822,128 | 4,783,290 1.25 62 
1885........ 138 14, 568 317 6, 178, 500 8, 991, 806 | 4, 981, 656 1.25 64.6 
1886........ 108 16, 814 2, 558 8, 290, 849 5, 406, 597 7, 664, 023 1. 42 65. 2 
1887........ 151 18, 294 802 8, 938, 438 5, 832, 849 10, 746, 352 1.84 65.8 
1888........ 120 20, 381 1, 565 9, 673, 097 6, 545, 779 8, 230, 759 1. 26 68 
1889........ 109 22, 143 567 11,581, 292 7, 659, 055 10, 743, 492 1. 40 66 
1890........ 106 | 23,480 74 | 18,046,143 8,560,245 | 16,333,674 1.91 65. 6 
1891........ 109 | 25,824 11| 10,588,544 6,954,846 | 12,679,826 1.82 66 
1892........ 109 25, 366 269 12, 591, 345 8, 327, 612 15, 015, 336 1.80 66.1 
1893........ 102 25, 744 19 9, 386, 702 6, 229, 051 9, 468, 036 1.52 66 
1894........ 101 25, 824 118 9, 069, 118 6, 063, 777 6, 585, 489 1. 086 66.9 
1895. ....... 99 26, 042 170 14, 211, 567 9, 404, 215 11, 908, 162 1. 266 66.2 
1896a ...... 158 26, 658 ' 164 11, 124, 610 7, 856, 502 13, 182, 859 1.792 66. 1 
18974. ...... 163 | 26,910 807 | 13,538,646 8,966,924 | 18,727,966 1.53 | 66.2 
1898a ...... 151 27,167 | 292 16, 807, 841 10, 715, 302 16, 078, 506 1. 50 65. 7 
1899b ...... 150 27,001 | 1, 666 19, 930, 419 13, 577, 870 22, 881, 910 1.69 _ 68.1 
1900b ...... 169 | 32,548 2,810 | 20,881,196 | 13,798,883 | 30,853,449 | — 2.236 66.2 


a Includes coal used, coke produced, and its value, in New York. 
b Figures of last 5 columns include Massachusetts and New York. 


The character of the coal used in the manufacture of coke in Penn- 
sylvania since 1890 is shown in the following table: 


Character of coal used in the manufacture of coke in Pennsylvania since 1890. 


[Short tons.] 
Run of mine. | Slack. 
Year. A SS Total. 
Unwashed. | Washed. | Unwashed. | Washed. 
A a eas E died usc dus 11, 788, 625 | 303, 591 630, 196 323,732 | 13,046,148 
10.) rM NS 9, 470, 646 | 256, 807 558, 106 302, 985 10, 588, 544 
A A A RATE UE 11, 237, 253 159, 698 1,059, 994 134, 400 12, 591, 345 
|]. 9 c P ER RT NN: 8, 302, 307 216, 762 739,128 128, 505 9, 386, 702 
Lo cots ea bike aie dante er ee 8, 671, 534 118, 279 204, 811 64, 494 9, 059, 118 
Ta edi TY 13, 618, 376 34,728 440, 869 117,594 | 14,211,567 
p Me" 9, 289, 089 278, 082 1,463,047 99,892 | 11,124,610 
A ORC Ue EUM PUE 11,540, 459 301, 052 1, 441,611 255,524 | 18,538, 646 
A oa te egre und als 14,083,073 ! 350,153 1,472,347 | — 402,268 | 16,307,841 
Loop MMC P—-—-—-———— 16, 854, 706 366, 206 1,824,784 > 884,728 | 19,930,419 


10005. EE eid ek 17,787,204 | — 647,045 1,300,796 | 1,146, 161 | 20, 831, 196 


a Includes coal used in New York. 
b Includes coal used in Massachusetts and New York. 
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PRODUCTION BY DISTRICTS. 


The coke-producing regions of Pennsylvania have been divided for 
the sake of convenience into districts having well-defined geographical 
or other specific limitations. Most of these have been described in 
previous volumes of Mineral Resources. A new district is added to 
the list for 1900. This is what has been commonly known as the 
Klondike district, which is an extension southwest of the Connellsville 
Basin. On account of its position in relation to the Connellsville dis- 
trict, and also from the fact that the coal is not dissimilar to the Con- 
nellsville coal, the name of Lower Connellsville has been designated 
as an appropriate title for this district. All of the coke ovens in this 
district which were in existence at the close of 1900 were completed 
and put in blast in that year, none being in operation more than seven 
months. The first coke was drawn from the first bank of ovens (that of 
the Colonial Coke Company, at Smock)'on June 1, 1900. The largest 
plant in the district. was in operation only a few days in 1900. 

A brief statement published in the previous volumes regarding the 
territory included in other coking districts of the State is repeated 
here. 

The Allegheny Mountain district includes the ovens along the line 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad from Gallitzin castward over the crest 
` of the Alleghenies to beyond Altoona. The Allegheny Valley district 
includes the coke works of Armstrong and Butler counties and one of 
those in Clarion County, the other ovens in the latter county being 
included in the Reynoldsville-Walston district. What was previously 
known as the Beaver district included the ovens in Beaver and Mercer 
counties, but all the ovens in Beaver County have been abandoned 
and the operations of the 25 Semet-Solvay ovens in Mercer County 
are now included in the Pittsburg district. The Blossburg and Broad 
Top districts embrace the Blossburg and Broad Top coal fields. The 
ovens of the Clearfield-Center district are chiefly in the two counties 
from which it derives its name. The Connellsville district is the well- 
known region in western Pennsylvania, in Westmoreland and Fayette 
counties, extending from just south of Latrobe to Fairchance. The 
Greensburg, Irwin, Pittsburg, and Reynoldsville-Walston districts 
include the ovens near the towns which have given the names to these 
districts. The Upper Connellsville district, sometimes called the 
Latrobe district, is near the town of Latrobe. 

The Allegheny Valley district may be considered as practically 
abandoned, as no coke has been made there during the last three years. 

The statistics of the coke production in Pennsylvania in 1899 and 
1900 are shown in the following tables. It will be noticed that there 
was an advance in the average price per ton in every district in the 
State in which coke was produced. 
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Coke production in Pennsylvania in 1899, by districts. 


Ovens. Aver- 


Yield 

District. ‘lish puna. Coal usea. | Coke pro- | Gf coke | price |>f.coal 

ments. | Built. ing. at ovens. per coke: 

Short tons. | Short tons. Per cl. 
Allegheny Mountain...... 13 |a1, 256 8 730, 843 478, 340 $959, 740 | $2.01 65.5 

Allegheny Valley ......... 2 116 0 0 0 0| 0 0 

Broad Top........... dad 5 519 3 161, 196 107, 258 197,895 | 1.85 66. 5 
Clearfield-Center .......... 6 450 50 198, 110 130, 965 234,527 | 1.79 66.1 
Connellsville .............. 86 |b19, 294 792 | 14,974,018 | 10,390,335 | 17,075,411 | 1.64 69.4 
Greensburg...............- 4 307 240 173, 811 110, 594 247,421 | 2.24 63.6 
DPW AA PA 5 697 0 228, 457 133, 085 197,694 | 1.48 59. 6 
Pittsburg o osse eo nz 10 |c1,312 505 954, 028 644,467 | 1,189,117 | 1.84 67.6 
Reynoldsville-Walston d .. 6| 1,779 0| 1,681, 164 972,933 | 1,793,807 | 1.84 61.5 
Upper Connellsville....... 13 | 1,861 68 933,792 || 609,893 986,298 | 1.62 65.8 


Total io 150 | 27,591 | 1,666 | 19,980,419 | 13,577,870 | 22,881,910 | 1.69 68.1 


a Includes 160 Otto-Hoffman ovens. 

b Includes 50 Semet-Solvay ovens. 

c Includes 120 Otto-Hoffman and 25 Semet-Solvay ovens. 

d Includes production and value of coke in Massachusetts and New York. 


Coke production in Pennsylvania in 1900, by districts. 


Ovens. Aver- | Yield 
District. AR A meia. | Coal used. | Coke pro- Peas ee of coal 
ments.| Built. ing. at ovens. per ton.| coke. 
Short tons. | Short tona Per ct 
Allegheny Mountain ..... 14 | a1,341 0 876,440 | 557,184 | $1, 260, 441 | $2. 26 63.6 
Allegheny Valley......... 1 66 0 0 0 0, 0 0 
Broad Top ................ 6 582 | e232 179, 088 118, 448 230,580 | 2.03 63.3 
Clearfield-Center.......... 7 568 0 212, 196 134, 828 283,592 | 2,10 63.5 
Connellsville ............. 91 |b21,061 686 | 14,971,923 | 10,039,388 | 22, 431,019 | 2,234 67 
Greensburg ............... 4 476 280 229, 825 133, 191 306,826 | 2.30 58 
IFWID. A rcc zc ERES 5 697 0 93, 647 61, 630 153,743 | 2,49 65. 8 
Lower Connellsville ...... 10 1,498 | 1,112 170, 690 111,879 220,137 | 1.976 65. 3 
Pittsburg.................. 9 | c2,096 O | 1,246, 684 826,727 | 1,943,544 | 2.35 66. 3 
Reynoldsville-Walston d .. 7 2,010 0| 1,707,163 | 1,067,151 | 2,509,060 | 2.35 62.5 
Upper Connellsville....... 15 2, 203 O | 1,143,650 763,967 | 1,514,507 | 2.008 65. 9 
Tolal. esee xRiID 169 | 32,548 | 2,310 | 20,831,196 | 13,798,893 | 80,853,449 | 2.236 | 66.2 


a Includes 160 Otto-Hoffman ovens. 

b Includes 50 Semet-Solvay ovens. 

c Includes 120 Otto-Hoffman and 25 Semet-Solvay ovens. 

d Includes production and value of coke in Massachusetts and New York. 
e Otto-Hoffman ovens at Lebanon. 


Allegheny Mountain district.—This district includes the coke ovens 
lying along the line of the Pennsylvania Railroad east of Blairsville 
and those in Somerset County. The coke ovens in the vicinity of 
Johnstown are also included in this district. Among the Johnstown 
ovens are included 160 Otto-Hoffman by-product ovens, 100 of which 
were put in blast during 1899, and the increased production of the dis- 
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trict in 1900 was due largely to the operations of this plant. The sta- 
tistics for 1900 show an increase of 85 in the number of ovens in use 
over 1899, and an increase in production of 78,844 short tons of coke. 
Among the new ovens added to the district in 1900 there were 8 
Newton-Chambers by-product beehives. All of the 14 establishments 
reported for the district were operated in 1900. 

The statistics of the manufacture of coke in the Allegheny Mountain 
district from 1880 to 1900 are as follows: 


Statistics of the manufacture of coke in the Allegheny Mountain district of Pennsylvania 
from 1880 to 1900. 


meu. AA sis Total value| Vue of | Yield of 
Year. lish- Build. | Coal used. | “ONE PF | of coke at | CONS BY | coal in 
ments.| Built ing. ovens. per ton. coke. 
Short tons. | Short tons. Per cent 
IE ithe ee aie, 8 291 0 201, 345 127,525 | $289, 929 $2. 27 63 
o A 9 371 0 225, 563 144, 430 329, 198 2.28 64 
+ REO 10 481 0 284, 544 179, 580 377,286 2.10 63 
AI 10 532 0 200, 343 135, 342 240, 641 1.78 68 
OE ee ee | 12 614 0 241, 459 156, 290 208, 213 1.30 65 
r cca EE ETT | 11 | 523 82 327, 666 212, 242 286, 539 1.30 65 
o MENOR AES ON | 10 579 14 351, 070 227, 369 374, 013 1.64 64.8 
DANT ARANA | 10 694 150 | 461, 922 297,724 671, 437 2. 25 64.4 
| eee ere | m 950 145 | — 521,047 335, 689 479, 845 1.43 64.4 
(25 NN | 16| 1,069 20; 564,112} 354,288 | 601,964 1.69 63.5 
EU e ee tee | 16 1,171 0 | 633, 974 | 402, 514 730, 048 1.81 63.5 
AA 16 1, 201 O| 708,528 448, 067 782,175 1.75 63 
A | 16 1, 260 O |. 724,908 448, 522 775, 927 1.73 61.9 
o EAE E | 15 1,260 0! 275,865 173, 131 264, 292 1.53 62.8 
DIE aue S ees 15 1, 253 0 | 92, 965 | 58, 823 71,161 1.21 63.3 
ee eT 13 1,233 60 271, 096 173, 965 214, 741 1.23 64 
1998.5 ces o Rein 13 | a1,188 0 408, 827 266, 473 349, 373 1.81 65 
AS 13 | a1,185 0 417, 470 278, 578 365, 191 1.31 66.7 
A ned Sae: 13| a1,158 | b100 | 572, 568 378,410 | 511,202 1.35 66 
MEUS (doce id mine 13| c1,256 E 730, 843 478, 340 959, 740 2.01 65.5 
MO o bad 14| d1,341 0 | 876, 440 557,184 | 1,260,441 2.26 63.6 
| 


a Includes 60 Otto-Hoffman ovens. 

b Otto-Hoffman ovens. 

c Includes 160 Otto-Hoffman ovens. 

d Includes 160 Otto-Hoffman and 8 Newton-Chambers ovens. 


Connellsville district. —This district, which is the most famous coke 
region not only in the United States but in the world, is included 
altogether in the counties of Fayette and Westmoreland. The total 
production from this region has exceeded 50 per cent of the total coke 
product of the United States, although the production in 1900 was a 
little less than this proportion. There is only one year in the history 
of the district prior to 1900 in which the production of Connellsville 
coke was less than half of the total of the United States. "This was in 
1896, and was due to the high prices arbitrarily set on Connellsville 
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coke by some of the larger producers, which forced many of the more 
important consumers to other sources of supply. As compared with 
1899, the production of coke in the Connellsville region in 1900 
showed a decrease of 350,947 short tons. This was due to three 
causes: First, a slump in the iron trade which occurred during the 
summer months; second, to shortage of cars during the first few months 
of the year, when the demand for Connellsville coke was exceedingl y 
active; third, the utilization by the Carnegie Steel Company of the 
large supply of coke which had been stored at Pittsburg for several 
years in anticipation of an interference by strikes with the supply of 
fuel. This stored coke is said to have contained altogether 200,000 
carloads, which at an average of 20 tons to the car would be equivalent 
to about 4,000,000 tons. It was stored in 1894, at a time when the 
average price of Connellsville coke was $1.35. It was used at a time 
when Connellsville coke was ranging at between $4 and $4.50 per ton. 

The year 1900 opened with a continuation of the active demand for 
Connellsville coke which had prevailed throughout 1899, the produ- 
cers complaining of the inability to secure cars in sufficient quantity 
to meet the trade requirements. This condition continued until the 
latter part of May, when the unlooked-for, and by many deemed 
uncalled-for, depression of the iron trade caused a sudden falling off 
in the demand for coke. Production was materially decreased and 
thousands of ovens were put out of blast. Prices dropped nearly 
50 per cent as compared with the earlier months of the year, but 
were even then higher than the average for 1899 or any previous 
year. The iron trade did not recover from this depression until 
October, from which time until the close of the year the demand was 
fairly steady. 

Nearly 1,800 new ovens were added to the Connellsville district in 
1900, and 686 were in course of construction at the close of the year; 
but, owing to the causes previously mentioned, the production declined 
from 10,390,335 short tons in 1899 to 10,039,388 short tons in 1900. 
The value, however, increased from $17,079,411 to $22,431,019, a gain 
of $5,355,608, or more than 30 per cent. The value of the product in 
1900 was nearly double that of 1898. The average price per ton real- 
ized ($2.234) was the highest ever recorded. 
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The following are the statistics of the manufacture of coke in the 
Connellsville region from 1880 to 1900: 


Statistics of the manufacture of coke in the Connellsville region, Pennsylvania, from 1880 


to 1900. 
Esap., OVER: Coke pro- [Total value! Value of | Yield of 
Year. lish- Builg. | Coal used. | “duced, | of coke at ovens, coal in 
ments.| Built. ing. ovens. per ton: coke. 
Short tons. | Short tons. Per cent. 
E eee eiesundet 67 7,211 731 | 3,367,856 | 2,205,946 | $3,948,643 | $1.79 65.5 
IN 70 8,208 | 654 | 4,018,782 | 2,639,002 | 4,301,573 1.63 65.7 
reis 72 9,283 | 592 | 4,628,736 | 3,043,394 | 4,473,789 1.47 65.8 
[BRS eevee deat atic 74 | 10,176 101 | 5,355,380 | 3,552,402 | 4,049,738 1.14 66.3 
TS 76 | 10,513 | 200 | 4,829,054 | 8,192,105 | 3,607,078 1.13 66.1 
ote 68 | 10,471 48 | 4,683,831 | 3,096,012 | 3,776,388 1.22 66.1 
1886... essen 36 | 11,324 | 1,895 | 6,305,460 | 4,180,521 | 5,701,086 1.36 66.3 
CC T AOE RES 73| 11,923 98 | 6,182,846 | 4,146,989 | 7,437,669 1.79 67 
TANG A o one rd 38| 12,818 | 1,820| 7,191,708 | 4,955,553 | 5,884,081 | 1.19 | 69 
1880: coi eoo: 29| 14,458] 430] 8,832,371 | 5,930,428 | 7,974,633 1.34 67 
A 28 | 15,865 30 | 9,748,449 | 6,464,156 | 11,537,370 1.94 66.3 
[5s RM 33| 17,551 O | 7,083,705 | 4,760,665 | 8,903,454 1.87 67 
ee 31 | 17,309 O | 9,389,549 | 6,329,452 | 11,598, 407 1.83 | 67.4 
T: A 28, 17,504 b | 7,095,491 | 4,805,623 | 7,141,031 1.49 67.7 
e eda tine 29 | 17,829 O | 7,656,169 | 5,192,080 | 5,405, 691 1.04 67.8 
1895.4 m csedesedacs 29 | 18,028 80 | 12,174,597 | 8,181,179 | 10,122, 458 1.237 67.2 
1896 A 88 | a18, 347 O | 8,107,536 | 5,462,490 | 10,018, 946 1.834 67.4 
1807 ee A 86 | a18, 467 92 | 10,243,690 | 6,860,826 | 10,662, 428 1.55 67 
1806s E 88 | a18,927 20 | 12,454,969 | 8,315,350 | 12, 626, 292 1.518 66.8 
E Lic 86 | 219,294 792 | 14,974,018 | 10,390,335 | 17,075,411 1.64 69.4 
1900 cod Lcd 91 | a21,061 686 | 14,971,923 | 10,039,388 | 22,431,019 | — 2.234 67 


a Includes 50 Semet-Solvay by-product ovens. 


The following table, compiled by the Connellsville Courier, of Con- 
nellsville, Pa., shows the shipments of coke from the Connellsville 
region in 1900, by months, in cars and tons, with the average number 
of cars shipped each working day in the month: 


Shipments of coke from the Connellsville region in 1900, by months. 


Dailyaver- 


Month. Cars. age. Tons. 

JaBnuBry co coRE ese A EAE A ME 50, 939 1, 887 1,001, 882 
FOeDPUBIV. cs Ege xIS ed DUREE CR AME UE RE E E ag qd mE 47, 889 ], 995 910, 729 
Mare sea E WIwvarcw a e e a 52, 493 1, 944 1, 044, 588 
A Dilost 2 AR SEesdur cocked wheter IESU REA V Ses Dea ME 49, 738 1, 990 982, 551 
OA 2 A TIE 46, 410 1,720 934, 186 
JUI... A de tec SPQR ERI due de ERDA ME WETEE EUER ELSE 42, 971 1, 653 872,316 
DULY de PEU 85, 436 1, 363 732, 981 
INOT aiT.) Mee C -—————Á—————!—————————— as 84, 190 1, 266 698, 065 
a A A wees ase aoe ecee dies 32, 982 1,319 673, 336 
OCTOBER A A A HR 35, 680 1, 322 734, 748 
Novena te 36, 020 1, 385 761, 443 
December ........... E A E LER EM Idae ds 89, 662 1, 586 829, 409 

OU ase cow A A M oe ee ed MID Eua eek. e 504, 410 10, 166, 234 


1,619 
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The monthly shipments of coke from this region in the years 1896, 
1897, 1898, 1899, and 1900, as reported by the Courier, are given in 
the following table: 

Monthly shipments of coke from the Connellsville region in the years 1896, 1897, 1898, 1899, 
and 1900. 
[Short tons. ] 


| 


Month. 1896. | 1897. | 1898. 1899. 1900. 

— _.—— O A AA 
A s eter cO S Reb iE 617, 455 485, 624 727,739 779,792 | 1,001, 882 
February ........-2--cececceecceccecccecees 529, 347 466, 206 667, 287 699, 474 910, 729 
Mitch ii hisses 550, 470 521, 484 744, 987 839,763 | 1,044,588 
O PECES 547, 625 493, 027 | 701,317 831, 964 982, 551 
MAY ———ÓÁ——Ó— 528,822 | — 501,857 ` 680,754 | 804,023 | 934,186 
AIC Pm 477,227 500,483 | 636, 877 837,123 | — 872,316 
A Es s A Ai iE 470, 988 583,867 ` 646,065 883,735 | 732,981 
RUG UG REMO 330,468 | 562,708 | 662,880 | 889,078 ' 698,065 
o issu exui avae se p iceEEUVE SES 257,547 625, 902 614, 422 813, 190 673, 336 
OCDE nat pica 304, 998 737,498 ' 731,602 874, 357 734, 748 
A 323,419 , — 700,352 !.— 814,907 935,608 | 751,443 
December ................ cessere sce 173,296 | — 736,019 771, 275 941,657 | 829,409 

TO tdo ds Dai 5, 411, 665 | 6,915,052 8,460,112 | 10,129,764 | 10, 166, 234 


The total shipments as given in the foregoing tables show compara- 
tively insignificant differences between them and the total production 
as compiled by the Geological Survey. The shipments for 1899 as 
reported by the Courier were slightly less than the production as 
reported to the Survey, while in 1900 the shipments exceeded the pro- 
duction by 1 per cent. The Courier also publishes each year a state- 
ment as to the number of cars shipped from the region to the three 
chief points of general distribution. The figures for 1898, 1899, and 
1900, as reported to the Courier, are shown in the following tables: 


Monthly shipments of coke from the Connellsville region, in cars, to points of distribution 
during 1898, 1899, and 1900. 


(Cars. ] 
Month. Pittsburg. | West. East, Total. ae 
1898. 
January A Pd EN ee ete Ee 14, 051 19, 044 5, 253 38, 348 1,475 
AAA A ERNESR VE 12, 009 17, 685 5, 431 35, 125 1, 463 
Marchi ros 13, 323 19, 257 6, 414 38, 994 1,454 
APT REN 12, 758 18, 235 5, 825 36, 818 1, 416 
AA T pim MEE aes QU ERU. 13,047 17,847 5, 387 35, 781 1,376 
JUN TP 12, 023 16, 325 5, 241 33, 589 1, 292 
A ipe DEI SE LLLI S t 13, 201 15, 655 5, 492 34, 348 1, 321 
AUR UB as o 13, 603 15, 801 5, 552 34, 956 1, 295 
A AA A 11, 856 16,547 5, 448 33, 851 1, 302 
Oc lo ber oa? 13, 250 19, 330 5, 892 38, 472 1, 480 
November. AA cect ets eek ecen 13, 387 20, 923 6, 681 40, 991 1,576 
| 


December A e tiere etos bea seeks 14, 453 | 18, 847 6, 676 39, 976 1,537 


Tob] o A 156,961 , 214,996 69,292 | — 441,249 1,415 


SS ae — 
—————————— — M o — — — V Ó———— 
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Monthly shipments of coke from the Connellsville region, 1n cars, to points of distribution 
duriny 1898, 1899, and 1900—Continued. 


[Oars.] 
Month. Pittsburg. | West. East Total oa. 
1899. 

January pm 13, 826 20, 559 5, 935 40, 320 1,550 
Reb tnt O duc ir ecd 12, 402 18,694 5,201 36, 297 1, 512 
March ............ vc 13, 886 22,741 6,975 43, 602 1,615 

April 2 cessus d pd en ue Ep ud 13, 738 | 22, 699 6, 964 43, 401 1,7 
E eie see pel dd mds 14, 154 20, 850 6,651 41, 655 1,543 
SISTER EROR UU P NR 13, 905 22, 194 7,245 43, 344 1,667 
MILAN C M 15, 052 ” 22, 674 8, 293 46, 019 1,770 
O A A 13, 348 25, 118 8, 127 46, 593 1,726 
Septem A S UUP Eher 13, 852 21, 708 6, 827 42, 387 1, 680 
OCLOBUE doce ota Mx EE E E EP de MAUS 14, 753 22, 895 7, 452 45, 100 1,735 
November 20.0.2... ccccccccceccccccnccceees 18, 925 25, 542 8, 071 47, 538 1,828 
December ici 13,741 25, 258 7,948 46, 947 1, 806 
Total ..... RN DTE 166, 582 270, 932 85, 689 523, 203 1,676 
1900. NN E esce E ES 
Janiny 2h avec enen eE aSa 15, 366 26, 271 9, 302 50, 939 1, 887 
FeDTUBAT Vs sess 14,519 24,763 8, 607 47, 889 1, 995 
A sen aed ec psu ee 15,614 28, 010 8, 869 52, 493 1, 944 
Ab. rd Tiana 12, 917 27, 128 9, 693 49, 738 1, 990 
Miel riel 12, 338 24, 066 10, 006 46, 410 1,720 
Dies sevice nec ca bnatatek baee du ct eue 12, 462 21, 935 8,574 42, 971 1, 653 
A A ace ide 12, 087 17, 359 5, 990 35, 436 1, 363 
p a EAEE E EEEE E 12, 884 14, 902 6, 404 84, 190 1, 266 
September: MP m 12, 310 15, 260 5, 412 32, 982 1,319 
ÜCtODGE e e now sia Pet een De tundatis dad 12, 947 16, 282 | 6,451 35, 680 1, 322 
November 2 occu nube RES S ivepies At. 13, 712 16, 145 6, 163 36, 020 1, 385 
Decembar cese du Serve tec rope d 14, 292 | 18, 140 7,230 39, 662 1, 586 
A A Dies tee eee 161,448 | — 250,261 | 92, 701 504, 410 1,619 


The total shipments, in cars, for the last thirteen years were as 
follows: 
Total and daily average shipments, in cara, from 1888 lo 1900. 


Year. ne Tetal cars. Year. Pitre e. [Total cars. 
J Eeto A O EE eed da 905 282,441 || 18D ........oooooooooommomoo» 1, 410 441, 243 
I8NU. A e aree xis ee es 1, 046 326, 220 || 18. cuicccin nicas 920 289, 137 
e AA en ERI E ERE ex 1,147 355,070 || TO icono er o o enr o 1,181 367, 383 
BL ss 884 274,000 || 1898........ 2. cec e e eene 1,415 441, 249 
1802... a 1, 106 $47, 012 || 1890... Liollovluiceelmre xe 1,676 523, 203 
jb A 874 270,930 || 1900......................--- 1,619 504, 410 


jc 900 281,677 
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The following table shows how prices were quoted throughout the 
year 1900: 


Average monthly prices of Connellsville coke, per short ton, during 1900. 


Month. Furnace. Foundry. Crushed. 
JanUar Y i css eec metales EFE Wes a Bee $2.75 to $3.50 | 83.00 to $4.00 |................ 
A uei iof vkenedu Sous. BONS esp E 2.75 3.50 | 3.00 42.001. rd 
rd ur is 3.25 4.25 | 3.75 4.00 lr codi eee 
ADril O 2. d wo dies c Mie Aura eaten 8.25 4.25 | 3.25 4.50 iaa ces ER quee 
MBY ss 3. 00 3.25 | 8.00 3. DO licita 
PURO rook Soi ee A A A lead sU es 2.50 3.00 | 3.00 d. 2. | come cartes ie 
SERE A A ae 2.00 2.60] 2.75 3.00 | $3.00 to $3.25 
A LEUTEN 2.00 2.75 3.00 3.25 
o A ea sev Bho eeeeeaes 2.00 | 2.25 2.50 2.75 3. 00 
October. casio i see RUE RET Sue edet 2.00| 2.25 De E 
November... elubveccss ah 2.00 | 2.25 2. DU A 
December: ocio 2 eboeien draw e Nd i2wNuP NOx PEU 1.75 2.00 | 2.25 2 DU, | sedere EE 


How the above compares with the prices for the corresponding 
months in 1899 may be seen below: 


Average monthly prices of Connellsville coke, per short ton, during 1899. 


Month. Furnace. Foundry. Crushed. 
JARA A A E CaL beue uu E $1.60 | $1.75 to $2.30 $2.30 
FebPUBEY AA A II di co LAUS LL 1.60 | 1.90 2.30 2.30 
March MCCC PETRUS $1.60 to 1.75 | 2.00 2.30 2.30 
A A QM US DI LE ER 1.75 2.15 2. 30 2.30 
MAy A uni eo wu ede a ALII DN I LI acd 1.75 to 2.15 2.15 2.30 2.30 
pii rM Nm 2.15 2.25. 2.15 2. 30 2.30 
A A E A 2.15 22: 2.15 2.40 2. 40 
A A ot aes tc ee CA D oe aa, 2.25 2.50! 2.30 2.50 2.50 
Septem A A ees | 2.50 2.75; 2.50 3. 00 3.00 
o cecus ciate ain Mibi e dae dA d Ed | 250 275, 2.75 3.00 3.00 
NOVENO | 2.60 3.00 | 2.75 3. 00 3.00 
December ca ee oe eae Aseo Lsvessa ete EDU UE 2. 65 3.00 | 3.00 3.25 3. 25 


Beaver district. —Yhis district originally included the ovens in Beaver 
and Mercer counties. All the ovens in Beaver County were abandoned 
in 1898, and since that time the statistics of production in Mercer 
County have been included with the Pittsburg district. 
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The following are the statistics of the manufacture of coke in the 
Beaver district, Pennsylvania, for the years 1880 to 1897: 


Statistics of the manufacture of coke in the Beaver district, Pennsylvania, from 1880 to 1897. 


Year. 


during 1900. 


0 Q9 to to m N (OO Q0 00 4 CO CO ma qa a a Q 


Ovens. 


a 83 


Build. | Coal used. | Cáo" 
ing. 

Short tons. | Short tons. 

Pere 8,013 4, 880 
Ta 6, 887 4,333 
n 11,699 7,960 
EHE 19,510 | — 12,895 
MM 2,950 1,890 
REM 686 438 
NE 698 4n 
S 25,207 | — 18,818 
NE 262 176 
MUS 8,100 1, 853 
En 4,010 2,148 
— 4,224 2, 882 
0 8, 925 2, 154 

0 2,998 1, 644 

0 2, 968 1, 624 

0 2, 888 1, 584 

0| 18,84 9,004 

o|  42200| 27276 


Total value| Value of 


of coke at 


6, 663 
6, 270 
4, 446 
4, 251 
3, 940 

17, 200 

61, 646 


l a Includes 25 Semet-Solvay ovens in Mercer County. 
Allegheny Valley district.—All the ovens in this district have been 


practically abandoned, no production having been reported from either 
Armstrong or Butler County since 1897. Fifty ovens were abandoned 


coke at BSA 
ovens 
per ton oke. 
Per cent. 
$2. 08 61 
2. 08 63 
1.90 68 
1.70 64 
1. 56 62 
1.59 63 
1.57 59 
1.75 55 
1. 48 66. 6 
2. 07 60 
2.12 53.5 
2. 86 55 
2.91 54. 9 
2.70 54.8 
2.62 54.7 
2. 49 54.8 
1.91 65 
2. 26 64.6 


The statistics of the manufacture of coke in the Allegheny Valley 
district since 1880 are as follows: 


Statistics of the manufacture of coke in the Allegheny Valley district, Pennsylvania, from 


Year. 


Estab- | 


lish- 
ments. 


Ovens. | 


Built. 


1880 to 1900. 


| 


Coal used. | 


Build- 
ing. 
| Short tons. 

0 45, 355 
0 | 55, 676 
0 76, 000 
0 64, 810 | 
0 55, 110 
0 28, 630 | 
0 51,580 
88 77,666 
0 37,792 
0 13, 105 | 
0 33, 049 | 
0 21,833 
0 0 
0 10, 927 


Coke pro- | 


duced. 


Short tons. | 
23, 470 
, 650 
, 897 
, 868 
31,430 
, 826 
28, 948 | 
,621 


21, 719 


^^ 
- 
— 
" 
-— 


Total value 
of eoke at 
Ovens. 


068 
664 
204 
, 982 
, S59 
30, 151 


422 


,098 
204 
25, 909 

0 
11, 147 


,913 | 


36, 008 | 


| Yield of 
coal in 
coke. 


| Value of 
coke at 
ovens 
per ton. | 


Per cent. 


| 82. 10 52 
2.18 | 53 
1,92 55 
1.81 54 
1. 75 | 57 
1. 97 53.5 
1.54 56 
1.90 | 57.1 
1. 66 57.5 
1.62 | 50 
2.15 56.7 

| 2. 29 52 
0 | 0 
1.70 | 60 
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Statistics of the manufacture of coke in the Allegheny Valley district Pennsylvania, from 
1880 to 1900 — Continued. 


COKE. 


Estab- pene | Coke pro- [Tota value Mele o Yield of 

Year. lish- |. Buila- | Coal used. “Gucag. | of cokeat | CTS T 1 in 
ment. | Built ing ovens. per ton coke. 

Short tons. | Short tons Per cent. 
e PE 2 116 0 0 | 0 0 0 0 
IU 2 116 0 i 0 0 0 0 0 
A 2 116 0 | 12, 445 7,467 14, 984 2. 00 60 

DO cR 2 116 0 8, 300 5, 000 10, 000 2. 00 60.2 
A rra 2 116 0 0 0 0 0 0 
1890... co sse etes 2 116 0 0 0 0 0 0 
1900... eere Seek ce 1 66 0 | 0 0 0 0 0 


Reynoldsville - Walston district.—This district includes all the ovens 
on the Rochester and Pittsburg Railroad, as well as those on the Low 
Grade Division of the Allegheny Valley Railway and the mines on the 
New York, Lake Erie and Western Railway. The production of the 
Semet-Solvay coke-oven plant at Syracuse, N. Y., has been included 
with this district during the last five years. For 1899 and 1900 the 
production of the Otto-Hoffman ovens at Everett, Mass., have also 
been added to the production in this district for want of a better 
classification. 

The following are the statistics of the manufacture of coke in the 
Reynoldsville-Walston district for the years 1880 to 1900: 

Statistics of the manufacture of coke in the Reynoldsville- Walston district, Pennsylvania, 
from 1880 to 1900. 


Ovens. Value of 
Year. Mien pee Bulla. | Coal used. | Coke pro- A okeh |: perd colin 
ments. | Built. ing. j ovens per ton coke. 
Short tons. | Short tons. Per cent. 
1880...............- 3 117 0 45, 055 28, 090 $46, 359 $1.65 62 
if) REED 4 125 2 99, 489 44, 260 80, 785 1.85 44 
1882.............--- 5 177 0 87, 314 44, 709 80, 889 1.80 51 
E A 6 229 0 76,580 87, 044 65, 584 1.77 48 
E PI 7 321 0 159, 151 78, 646 113, 155 L 44 49 
1885...............- 8 60n 148 183, 806 114, 409 153, 795 1.35 62 
1006 A 9 783 500 271,037 161, 828 217, 834 1. 35 59.7 
| AN 1 1, 492 134 507, 320 816, 107 592, 728 1.88 62.3 
|. NR AA 9 1, 636 100 404, 346 253, 662 320, 203 1.26 62.7 
1889................ 8 1,747 0 514, 461 313, 011 486, 857 1. 40 60.8 
e ee ee: 8 1, 787 0 652, 966 406, 184 771, 996 1.90 62 
1.7) ea TAE 7 1,747 0 769, 100 470, 479 744, 098 1.58 61 
1002 cs civec onze suse 8 1, 784 0 €83, 589 425, 250 743, 227 1.76 62.2 
1908 RR 8 1,755 0 562, 038 839, 314 586, 212 1.78 60. 4 
E AA 8 1, 755 0 886, 554 207, 238 297, 596 1. 44 61.6 
1895...............- 8 1,637 0 504, 092 296, 820 357, 266 1.20 58. 9 
18960 ..... TOU 7 1,852 34 710, 104 445, 998 673, 62b 1.61 57.9 
1897a .............. 6 1, 980 0 810, 808 491, 267 759, 609 1.55 60.6 
18980 .............. 5 1, 942 0| 1,022,196 600, 084 846, 121 1.41 68.7 
1899a .............. 6 1,779 O | 1,581,164 972,933 | 1,793,807 1.84 61.6 
19008 ........-....- 7 2,010 0| 1,707,153 | 1,067,151 | 2,509,060 2.85 62.5 


a Includes coal used, coke produced, and its value in New York; also in Massachusetts for 1899 and 1900. 
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Blossburg district.—This district, which was at one time of consider- 
able importance as a coke producer, especially to central and western 


New York, has produced no coke since 1895. The ovens have been 
abandoned. f 


Statistics of the manufacture of coke in the Blossburg district, Pennsylvania, from 1880 to 
1895. 


Ovens. I Value of 
Y car. gir ra | Coal used. | Coke pro- loa cone at Ss n 
ments. | Bullt. ing. Ovens. per ton coke. 
| Short tons. | Short tona. Per cent 
1800 RES 1 | 200 0 72, 520 44,836 | $134,500 $3.00 62 
Ibai ella 1 | 200 0 88, 055 56, 085 168, 250 3.00 64 
1880 isso 1: 200 O| 100,119 64,526 | 193,500 |. 3.00 64 
Pida 2 344 0 71,028 44, 690 122, 450 | 2.74 63 
e APRE EEE 2 344 32 62, 365 39, 043 93, 763 | 2. 40 68 
aca 2 296 0 46, 489 26,975 59, 423 2.17 58 
e 000000 2 405 0 136, 136 81,801 | 174, 532 2.18 60 
1867 Lo ees che es 2 406 0 192, 623 108,873 , 234,622 2.26 56. 9 
E SNO PEE 2 407 0 62, 063 38, 052 ` 81, 400 2.14 61 
1689 AN 2 407 0 31, 806 18, 422 47,765 2. 59 58 
E 2 407 0 41,785 23, 196 62, 804 2.71 55. 5 
de 2 407 0 46, 084 24, 351 66, 195 2.72 53 
1902 cra 2 407 0 30, 746 16,675 45, 855 2.75 54.2. 
iia 2 407 0 22, 176 11, 463 31, 427 2.74 51.7 
1904... ores 1 250 0 670 332 896 2. 70 50 
Lo m "— 1 200 0 976 488 1, 220 2. 50 50 


Greensburg district.—There are four establishments in the Greens- 
burg district, all of which made coke in 1900. The production has 
increased regularly during the last seven years and in 1900 amounted 
to 133,191 short tons, as compared with 110,594 short tons in 1899. 
There were 280 ovens in course of construction at the end of the year. 


Statistics of the manufacture of coke in the Greensburg district, Pennsylvania, from 1889 


to 1900. 
Value of 
Year. "un. Fun. | Com! usea. | Coke pro- [of coke at | coke at | coat in 
per ton. à 
Per cent. 

D. ee eee 2 $1.05 63.8 
E A A 2 0 1. 46 68. 7 
1 AAA 2 0 1.63 59 
1892..... o.oo EE ER dE 2 0 1. 46 60. 2 
ISOS cios 8 0 1.43 61 
1894... A oa Eva 8 0 1.16 58.2 
I1890...225 26:92 21929 8 0 1.10 65 
[CACHE 3 0 1.255 66 
1807. ssa taa icu aas 8 0 1.25 64 
1898. P 8 0 1.50 57 
1899.......... e. esse. 4 240 173,811 2.24 63. 6 
1900.5. ias 4 229, 825 133, 191 2.30 58 


280 
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Pittsburg district.—Much of the coke of the Pittsburg district is 
made from the slack coal obtained from the mines along the several 
pools of the Monongahela River and brought to Pittsburg in barges. 
Some of the run-of-mine coal also is brought from the fourth pool of 
the Monongahela River for coking at Pittsburg. The district has 
achieved considerable prominence as a coke producer in the last few 
years, the production having increased steadily each year since 1890. 
It now ranks third among the coke-producing districts of the State. 
The ovens in the district include 120 Otto-Hoffman, located at Otto, 
and 25 Semet-Solvay, located at Sharon, in Mercer County. These 
latter ovens were formerly included in the Beaver district. The statis- 
tics for 1900 show that there was an increase of 60 per. cent in the 
number of ovens in use, while the production increased from 644,467 
short tons in 1899 to 826,7 27 short tons in 1900. 

The statistics of the manufacture of coke in the Pittsburg district, 
Pennsylvania, for the years 1880 to 1900 are stated in the following 
table: 


Statistics of the manufacture of coke in the Pittsburg district, Pennsylvania, from 1880 


to 1900. 
Ovens. Value of 
year, | "ish |— — Tuna. Coal usea. | Coke pro- l'ateoreat | Coke at | Coat in 
ments.| Built. ing. ovens, per ton. coke. 
Short tons. | Short tons . Per cent. 

J880- PENES 21 534 0 194, 393 105, 974 $254, 500 $2. 40 55 
15S.) EP E 21 538 0 178, 509 96, 310 206, 965 2.15 54 
A 21 557 0 114, 956 64,779 134, 378 2.07 56.3 
ISRS. c ae ee OP tet 20 542 0 119, 310 66, 820 126, 020 1. 89 56 
e O 20 535 0 97,367 53, 857 99, 911 1.87 55 
W865 A A 17 416 4 91,101 46, 930 72,509 1. 55 51.5 
1886. scort 18 730 0 228, 874 138, 646 221, 617 1. 88 60.6 
Lo IAE 20 880 | 235] 366,184 | 177,097 | 315,546 | 1.78 48.4 
IB iras 22 980 0 428, 899 264, 156 350, 818 1.33 62 
1889................ 17 600 21 233, 571 141, 324 283, 402 2.00 60.5 
phy AAA 14 541 0 149, 230 93, 984 171, 465 1.82 63 
ig iii 13 590 11 154, 054 94,160 201, 458 2.14 61 
DOO? occ AA 15 725 261 292, 357 176, 365 376, 613 2.14 60.3 
A 10 885 0 357, 400 216, 268 438, 801 2.03 60.5 
1994 A -— 9 779 104 371,569 227, 100 351,825 1.55 61 
1896. earch ananas 9 973 0 452, 845 232, 529 547, 284 2.35 51.3 
1896... 1 core 11 1,264 | a 120 583, 984 368, 070 941,076 2. 56 63 
1897 A 9 b1, 233 200 832, 505 548, 981 864, 326 1.57 66 
1898...............- 10| c1,100| 168|  836,948|  552,742|  899,587| 1.627 66 
1899...... cce oe os 10 c 1,312 505 951, 028 644,467 | 1,189,117 1.84 67.6 
1900..........----e- 9| c2,096 0| 1,246,684 | 826,727 | 1,949,044 | 2.35 66.3 


a Otto-Hoffman by-product ovens. 
b Includes 120 Otto-Hoffman ovens. 
c Includes 120 Otto-Hoffman and 25 Semet-Solvay ovens. 
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Clearfield- Center district.—This district is named from the two 
counties, Clearfield and Center, which are included in it. There were 
568 ovens reported in the district in 1900, compared with 450 in 1899, 
Of the 568 ovens, 138 were idle during the entire year. The produc- 
tion increased slightly over 1899, but was less than that of either 1897 
or 1898. 

The statistics of the manufacture of coke in the Clearfield-Center 
district for the years 1880 to 1900 are as follows: 
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Statistics of the manufacture of coke in the Clearfield-Center district, Pennsylvania, from 


1880 to 1900. 
Estab- OVENS: ` Coke Total value e of Yield of 
Year. lish- Buila. | Coal used. | “OFC Pro | of cokeat | Ae 8" | coal in 
ments. | Built ing. ovens. per ton coke 
Short tons. | Short tons. Per cent. 
1980.5. oo eene es aus 1 0 0 200 100 $200 | - $2.00 50 
A 2 50 0 20, 025 13, 350 22,695 1.70 67 
IRB2. Cra cer ae 1 50 0 25, 000 17, 160 27, 406 1.60 69 
JU IN 1 60 | 0 26, 500 18, 696 28, 844 1. 50 71 
Cr NN 1 60 0 33, 000 23,431 32, 849 1.40 71 
LO tias 2 246 0 69,720 |. 48, 108 70, 331 1.46 69 
p. MN 3 299 20 84,870' 55,810 94, 877 1.70 66 
1887 ccce excdevssucs | 6 523 10 154,566 | 97,852 198, 095 2.02 63.3 
LL NM E PR MS 6 601 0 172,999 , 115,338 174,220 1.51 66.6 
1889............ sss. 6 671 0 195,473 120,734 215,112 1.78 61.7 
racha 7 701 0 331,104 , — 212,986 | 391,957 1. 85 64 
odds 7 666 0 293,542 | 183,911 839, 082 1. 84 63 
i ME 7 781 0 231, 357 | 147,819 | 264,422 1.79 63.9 
1898... Loo tus 8 696 0 155, 119 98,650 171,482 1.74 63.6 
;[. MR NEN 8 694 0 61,428 | — 38,825 | 51,482 1.33 63 
1806 closed basen 8 695 0 155,088 |  99,469' 131,188 1.32 64 
TN | 7| 666 o| 183,06 | 118,156; 164, 266 1.39 64.5 
AAA 7| ` 608 0 230,395 | — 165,517 | 197,139 1.28 66 
e IA | 7 668 o| 215,208! 137,265 195,836 1.43 63.8 
A | 6| 450 50| 198,110; 130,965 — 234,527 1.79 66.1 
1900............ssees. 7 568 0 212, 196 134,828 | 283, 592 2.10 63.5 


Broad Top district.—This name has been given to the ovens included 


in Bedford and Huntingdon counties, which comprise what is known 
as the Broad Top coal field. The production in 1900 amounted to 
113,448 short tons, a slight increase over that of the preceding year. 
The production of this district in 1901 is apt to show a considerable 
increase, as at the close of 1900 there were 232 Otto-Hoffman ovens in 
process of construction, to be operated in connection with the Lacka- 
wanna Iron and Steel Company, at Lebanon, and which will be included 
in this district. 
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The statistics of the manufacture of coke in the Broad Top region 
from 1880 to 1900 are shown in the following table: 


Statistics of the manufacture of coke in the Broad Top region, Pennsylvania, from 1880 


lo 1900. 
Estab- en | Coke Total value Mes of | Yield of 
Year. lish- Build. , CO#! used. o of coke at e coal in 
ments. | Built. ng. ovens. per ton coke. 
Short tona. | Short tons. . Per cent. 
jill E € 5 188 105 92, 894 51,130 $123, 748 $2. 40 55 
188] reini 5 188 105 111, 593 66, 560 167, 074 2.51 59 
1882 oven due ied 5 293 50 170, 637 105, 111 215, 079 2. 05 62 
1883 ene ene eee ee 5 343 110 220, 932 147,154 271,692 1.84 66 
TOS ioe oe sie edas b 453 0 227, 954 151, 959 264, 569 1.74 66 
1885 set orenat ist 5 537 0 190, 836 112, 073 185, 656 1.65 58 
1880... 4 e 5 562 100 171,137 108, 294 187, 321 1.73 63. 3 
lA O 5 581 0 262, 730 164, 535 347,061 2.11 62.6 
AA 5 591 0 196, 015 119, 469 286, 655 2.40 61 
jl: ——— us 5 589 0 152, 090 91, 256 186, 718 2.05 60 
1890 A se uL EE Ss 5 482 16 247, 828 157, 208 314, 416 2. 00 63 
A canes . 9$ 418 0 146, 008 90, 728 197, 048 2.17 62 
IBID aci oduc duse 5 418 8 185, 600 117, 554 216, 090 1.84 63.3 
1898.2. 2 e aa 5 456 14 136, 069 86, 752 150, 196 1.73 63. 8 
noc ——— 5 454 14 53, 216 34, 089 51, 815 1.52 64 
A es eee dees 5 460 0 138, 276 85, $42 150, 224 1.75 64.4 
18060. 55e ce A 5 480 0 111, 145 72,175 126, 306 1.75 64.9 
Ls 5 491 15 106, 706 66, 919 107, 430 1. 60 . 62.7 
1898 -——— 5 500 4 122, 820 80, 935 124, 882 1.543 65.9 
5: ——— es | 5 519 3 161, 196 107, 258 197, 895 1.84 66.5 
1900: os 6 532 | a232 179, 088 113, 448 230, 580 2.03 63. 3 


a Otto-Hoffman ovens. 


Upper Connellsville district.—This district includes that portion of 
the Connellsville trough or basin lying north of a point a short distance 
south of Latrobe. "The coal of this vicinity differs somewhat from 
that of the lower part of the basin, so that in addition to its geograph- 
ical position there is another reason for separating this production from 
that of the Connellsville field proper. 

There are 15 establishments in the district, operating 2,203 ovens, 
one establishment of 72 ovens having been idle throughout the entire 
year. The production increased from 609,893 short tons in 1899 to 
153,961 short tons in 1900, and the value of the product increased from 
$986,298 to $1,514,507. 
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The following are the statistics of the manufacture of coke in the 
Upper Connellsville region for the years 1880 to 1900: 


Statistica of the manufacture of coke in the Upper Connellsville district, Pennsylvania, from 


1880 to 1900. 
Estab- | OVERS al Total value] Value of | Yield of 
Year. lish- Build. | Coal used. | “Juega. | of coke at pus Dr. coal in 
ments.| Built. ing. ovens. per ton. coke. 
Short tons. | Short tons. Per cent. 
1880 oie 8 757 0 319, 927 229, 433 $397, 945 $1.73 72 
ABS) A 10 986 0 588, 924 343, 728 548, 362 1.60 58 
1889. Pe Rex 11 1,118 0 650, 174 375, 918 536, 503 1.43 58 
1883...............- 11 1,118 0 668, 882 389, 053 422, 174 1. 08 58 
A 11 1,118 0 496, 394 294, 477 311, 665 1. 06 59 
1885...... se seca es 11 1, 168 40 955, 735 319, 297 346, 168 1.08 57 
Ti 12 1, 337 29 691, 331 442, 968 572, 073 1.29 64.1 
IS ide a. 16 1, 442 87 717, 274 470, 233 840, 144 1.79 65. 6 
polo kos swiss — 16 1,977 657, 966 441, 966 617, 189 1. 40 67 
1889. o oes es REN 18 1, 568 635, 220 417, 263 609, 828 1.46 65. 6 
IO ica 14 1,569 889, 277 577,246 | 1,008, 102 1.75 64.9 
IBROT uoa E 14 1,724 1, 000, 184 649,316 | 1,111,056 1.71 65 


0 
80 
28 
0 
0 706, 171 451, 975 691, 323 1.53 64 
0 499, 809 820, 793 447, 090 1.39 64 
Lo — 14 1, 843 0 279,971 176, 799 212, 595 1.20 63 
30 65 
0 65 
0 
0 
68 
0 


g 
; 

bat 
[4 
La 
"a 
e 


319,285 | 208,158 |  251,892| 1.21 
617, 601 406,112 | 570,687 1. 405 
556, 941 345,372 | 444,709 1.29 62 
638,277 | 403,045 | 538,609 | 1.34 63 
933,792 | 609,893 | 986,298 | 1.62 65.3 

1,143,650 | 753,967 | 1,514,507 | 2.008 65.9 


Irwin district.—The production in this district in 1900 was less than 
half that of 1899, and little more than one-third of the output in 1898. 
The district includes the ovens situated near the town of Irwin, and 
also those located in what may be termed the Irwin Basin, on the 
Youghiogheny River. Most of the coke made in the district is pro- 
duced by the Carnegie Steel Company, at Larimer and Douglas. 
These ovens were operated only five months during the year, so that 
694 of the 697 ovens in the district were idle more than half the year. 

The statistics of the manufacture of coke in the Irwin district from 
1889 to 1900 are shown in the following table: 
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Statistics of the manufacture of coke in the Irwin district, Pennsylvania, from 1889 to 1900. 


Ovens : Value of 
Tish: — T mura] Coal used. | Coke pro- |"Greoke at | Coke at | Coal in. 
ments.| Built. ing. ovens, per ton coke. 
Short tons. | Short tons. Per cent. 
4 696 0 373, 913 243,448 | $351,804 | $1.44 65 
4 661 0 270, 476 172, 329 256, 458 1. 49 63.7 
4 696 0; 323,099 197, 082 266, 061 1.35 61 
4 669 0 328, 198 202, 809 284, 029 1. 40 61.8 
5 725 0 238, 832 150, 463 175, 609 1.30 63 
5 795 0 176, 318 110, 995 119,764 1. 08 68 
5 725 0 166, 124 103, 872 105, 609 1.017 62.5 
5 696 0 279, 104 175, 916 275, 518 1. 566 63 
5 696 0 207, 704 136, 663 189, 569 1.39 65.8 
5 696 0 332, 368 183, 176 239, 583 1.308 55 
5 697 0 223, 457 133, 085 197,694 1. 48 59.6 
5 697 0 93, 647 61,630 153, 748 2. 49 65.8 


Lower Connellsville district.—This district includes coke ovens 
located in the Masontown or so-called **Klondike? field and other 
coking plants near and south of the Connellsville district, whose coking 
coal is of the same character. All the ovens iri this district were either 
building or completed in 1900, none being in operation more than 
seven months. The first coke was drawn on June 1, 1900. 

The coal of this field is slightly harder than the main Connellsville 
article. In coke-oven operation here many néw features have been 
introduced, and in this way the product is kept on a par with the 
original Connellsville coke. In mine operation electricity is employed 
in almost every process. The drift, slope, and shaft mines are lighted 
with electricity almost to the workings, electric mining machines have 
been installed, and electric haulage is used. The shaft machinery is 
manipulated by electricity, and the same may be said of tipple opera- 
tion. Electricity has supplanted the old larry in conveying the raw 
coal to the ovens, and electric and automatic coke drawers and 
machinery for loading the finished coke on the cars for shipment is 
used. There have also been numerous improvements in the ovens. 
They are larger in size than those of the main Connellsville region, 
and they have decided improvements in the way of draft and other 
modern construction. Thus has this region, comparatively recently 
an ideal farming community, been turned into a great coking field, 
whose growth and development as such has been unparalleled in the 
history of industrial development. Like those of the main Connells- 
ville region, the ovens of this new field are of the beehive pattern. 

The development of this new coking field is one of the most remark- 
able features of the coke-making industry during 1900. "The popular 
name of Klondike was given to it by the promoters of some of the 
enterprises in the field, but on account of its location relative to the 
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Connellsville basins the designation of Lower Connellsville has been 
considered more appropriate. The coal is said to be as well adapted 
for coke making as the Connellsville coal itself, and the coke is also 
claimed to be as good as standard Connellsville coke. No work in this 
district had been started at the beginning of 1900. At the close of the 
year there were 10 establishments in the field, 1,498 ovens had been 
built, 1,112 ovens were in course of construction, and a production of 
111,379 short tons of coke had been obtained. The area of this new 
field is said to be about 100 square miles, or about one-half of the main 
Connellsville basin. 

The following table shows the record of the Lower Connellsville 
or Klondike district for 1900: 


Statistics of manufacture of coke in the Lower Connellsville district, Pennsylvania, in the 


year 1900. i 
Establishments a osados 10 
COV ENS: DUI e See ee ees ane S 1, 498 
Ovens building............. is aa o ias 1,112 
(Coke produced a e en LE tons.. 111,379 
Valle: OL COKE Produce slot ao $220, 137 
Value per ton of coke produced .-..-...--------------- +22 eee ee ee ee eens $1. 976 
Coni used ass zinc ee ces awe ee uo a Ghee d cus tons.. 170,590 
Yield of coal in CORG A a eR Ue AERA dixe puede per cent.. 65.3 
TENNESSEE. 


Tennessee is the sixth among the coke-producing States, with a pro- 
duction in 1900 of 475,432 short tons, an increase of 40,124 short tons, 
or a little more than 9 per cent over 1899. The value increased nearly 
50 per cent, from $850,686 in 1899 to $1,269,555 in 1900. The aver- 
age price advanced from $1.95 to $2.67 per ton, the latter figure being 
the highest ever recorded. Previous to 1900 the highest price ever 
obtained was in 1882, when it reached $2.50. There were 2,107 ovens 
in the State at the close of 1900. One hundred and forty-eight of 
these were idle during the entire year. Parts of other plants were 
also idle during a portion of the year, and the average number in 
operation throughout the entire year was 1,552. There were 340 
ovens building at the close of the year. 

The following are the statistics of the manufacture of coke in Ten- 
nessee for the years 1880 to 1900: 
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Statistics of manufacture of coke in Tennessee from 1880 to 1900. 


Estab | OVERS Coke pro. [Total value| Value of | vieja of 
Year. -> lish- Buila- | £981 used. doc of coke at vena coal in 
ments.) Built. ing. ovens, per ton. coke. 
Short tons. | Short tona. Per cent. 
1880................ 6 656 68 217, 656 130,609 | $316,607 $2. 42 60 
jT. REPE 6 724 84 241, 644 143, 853 342, 585 2.38 60 
LE» NA 8 861 14 313, 537 187,695 472, 506 2.52 60 
1889 5 uu 11 992 10 330, 961 203, 691 459, 126 2.25 62 
1... ORE a 18 1, 105 175 348, 295 219, 728 428, 870 1.95 63 
1885..............-- 12, 1,87 36 412,538 218, 842 398, 459 1.82. 53 
E RR 12 1, 485 126 ! 621,669 368, 139 687, 865 1.87 59 
J882: seed esee 11 1,560 | 165: 655,857 | 396,979 | 870,900 2.19 61 
1888................ 1 1,634 | 8 630, 099 385, 693 490, 491 1.27 61 
1889................ 12 1,639 40 626,016 359, 710 731, 496 2. 08 57 
1890................ 11 1, 664 292 600, 387 348, 728 684, 116 1.96 58 
E 0000an. 11 1, 995 0 623, 177 634, 318 701, 803 1.93 58 
1892..............-- 11 1,941 0 600, 126 354, 096 724, 106 2.05 59 
1898................ 11 1, 942 0 449, 511 265, 777 491, 528 1.85 61 
A 11 1, 860 0 516, 802 292, 646 480, 124 1.64 56.6 
1896................ 12 1,903 0 684, 655 396, 790 754, 926 1.90 57.9 
1898... Lobeso esos 15 1,861 100 600, 379 339, 202 624, 011 1.84 56.5 
Se eee 15 1, 948 0 667, 996 368, 769 667, 656 1.81 55 
7 sich OERA 15 1, 949 40 722, 356 394, 545 642, 920 1.68 54. 6 
E ee 14 2, 040 62 779, 995 435, 308 850, 686 1.95 55.8 
1900. issued 14 2,107 340 854, 789 475,432 | 1,269,555 2. 67 55.6 


a One establishment made coke in pits. 


Nearly 80 per cent of the coal used in the manufacture of coke in 
Tennessee was washed before coking, and this 80 per cent was nearly 
equally divided between washed run of mine and washed slack. A 
small amount of unwashed slack was also used, and the amount of 
unwashed run-of-mine coal used was about half the amount of washed 
run of mine used. 

‘The character of the coal used in the manufacture of coke in Ten- 
nessee since 1890 is shown in the following table: 


Character of coal used in the manufacture of coke in Tennessee since 1890. . 


[Short tons.] 
Run of mine. Slack. 
Year. . Se rr MM MER O Tota, 
Unwashed.| Washed. |Unwashed.| Washed. 
A A A E vade wed 255, 359 0 273, 028 72, 000 600, 387 
pl. M TR 184, 556 0 377,914 60, 707 623, 177 
I8 lioc im ive oes are dati a te E OE 176, 453 15, 000 367, 827 40, 846 600, 126 
Pto Tc 179, 126 0 187, 483 132, 902 449, 511 
js A EE ius ta uadtenseaacets 166, 990 61, 841 149, 958 138,013 : 516, 802 
1800 A AN 96, 744 59, 284 285, 906 242, 721 684, 655 
100 ida ds 0 206, 319 ! 219, 231 174, 829 600, 379 
1B] a A A 36, 485 400, 166 119,755 111, 590 667, 996 
ps A 87,217 306, 969 122, 766 256, 414 722, 356 
E A A O wea ede 140, 804 267, 106 81, 850 340, 236 779, 996 
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UTAH. 


As there is but one establishment making coke in Utah, detailed 
statistics of production have been included with that of Colorado in 
order to preserve the confidential nature of the producer's report. 
The coals in this State are practically identical in character with those 
of western Colorado. 

The'following is the amount of coke produced in Utah from 1889 to 


1900: 
Production of coke in Utah from 1889 to 1900. 


Year. Tons. | Year. Tons. 
E A A A E UA AA 22. 519 
1890 da ts a rt a sel 8.524 1. A rea ee Sodas 20, 447 
NBO) A tae eas Oe eset pu Ems rh DTE 23, 617 
J89 oro Socio a a oes we eee oe tae eects E css hens o do ud aa DER EE 28, 826 
VSG sq X RP 10,000 I IS is us tng Oresak eee us 26, 881 
o — Ha — — TT REN 16,056 || TWO ci SA 35, 154 
VIRGINIA. 


The production of coke in Virginia in 1900 amounted to 685,156 
short tons, valued at $1,464,556, as against 618,707 short tons, valued 
at $1,071,284, in 1899. Thus it will be seen that while the production 
increased little more than 10 per cent, the value increased a little over 
35 per cent. As was the case in 1899, the increases in 1900 were the 
result of the developments in Wise County, along the Clinch River 
Division of the Norfolk and Western Railroad. The number of ovens 
in the State increased from 1,588 in 1899 to 2,331 in 1900—nearly 50 
per cent. All of these new ovens were constructed in Wise County. 
In addition to these there were 150 ovens which had been completed 
at the close of the year, but did not begin operations until the latter 
part of April, 1901. There were 300 ovens in course of construction 
on December 31, which will add to the production for the present 
year. The number of completed ovens included 60 Newton-Chambers 
ovens, of which 56 were operated during the year, 4 being idle. 
Prior to 1895 there were only two establishments in the State, and the 
largest number of ovens reported was 736. One of these establish- 
ments was at Pocahontas, in the Flat Top coal region, and the other 
at Lowmoor, just east of the West Virginia line. The coal for the 
Pocahontas ovens is drawn from mines which extend beyond the bound- 
ary line between Virginia and West Virginia, and the greater part of 
the product belongs of right to the latter State. It has been cus- 
tomary, however, to credit all of the product to Virginia, as the open- 
ings are in that State, and it is not possible to accurately separate what 
rightfully belongs to Virginia from that mined in West Virginia. The 
ovens at Lowmoor draw their entire supply of coal from the New 
River district, in West Virginia. The Clinch Valley or Wise County 
coke is made from coal drawn entirely from Virginia mines, and the 


= 
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manufacture of coke from coal mined in the State really began' with 
the building of the ovens in Wise County in 1895. Wise County has 
produced more than 60 per cent of the total product of the State dur- 
ing the last four years. . 

The following are the statistics of the manufacture of coke in Vir- 
ginia from 1883 to 1900: 


Statistics of the manufacture of coke in Virginia from 1883 to 1900. 


Estab- | OVENS. Coke pro. [Total value] Value of | Yield of 
Year. lish- Build. | Coal used. | "aüedd ^ | of coke at pte coal in 
ments. | Built. ing ovens. pert on. | coke. 
Short tons. | Short tons Per cent 
188S. dai 1 200 0 39, 000 25, 340 $44, 345 $1.75 65 
1884................ 1 200 0 99, 000 63, 600 111, 300 1.75 64.3 
D o (— 1 200 0 81, 899 49, 139 85, 993 1.75 60 
A Seas 2 850 100 200, 018 122, 352 806, 880 2. 50 61.2 
1887..... sis 2 350 300 235, 841 166, 947 417, 368 2.50 70.8 
1688 T — sd exes 2 550 0 230, 529 140, 199 260, 000 1.74 64.7 
OBS ass — Á— 2 550 250 238, 793 146, 528 325, 861 2. 22 61 
Le: AA 2 550 250 251, 683 165, 847 278,724 1.68 66 
Mco 2 550| 20| 285,113! 167,516] 265,107 | 1.58 | 5&8 
1892; as bias 2 594 206 226, 517 147, 912 322, 486 2.18 65. 8 
1 oa 2 59 206 194, 059 125, 092 282, 898 2. 26 64.5 
A 2 736 100 280, 524 180, 091 295, 747 1.64 64. 2 
1895... essen ne 5 83 | 350| «10,737 | 244,738 | 322,564 | 1.32 59.6 
T896 A 7 1, 138 101 454, 961 268, 081 404, 573 1. 509 58. 9 
T 6| 145| 110|  574512| 854,067 | 496,864 | 1.40 61.6 
1898.. ias 6 a 1,564 0 852, 972 531, 161 609, 781 1.317 62 
1899... A 6 a 1,588 429 994, 635 618,707 | 1,071,284 1. 73 62.2 
1900.5. 1L 7 a2, 331 300 | 1,083,827 685,156 | 1, 464, 556 2.137 63. 2 


a Includes 60 Newton-Chambers by-product ovens, of which 56 were operated in 1900. 


Fifty-seven per cent of the total amount of coal used for coke 
making in Virginia was run of mine and 43 per cent slack. All of it 
was unwashed. 

The character of the coal used in the manufacture of coke in Virginia 
since 1890 is shown in the following table: 


Character of coal used in the manufacture of coke in Virginia since 1890. 


{Short tons.] 
Run of mine. Slack. 
Year. SS Toa 
Unwashed.| Washed. |jUnwashed.| Washed. 
TI 98, 215 0 153, 468 0 251, 683 
O 107, 498 0 177, 615 0 285, 118 
A E 106, 010 0 120, 507 0 226, 517 
BGS E kee wise ee eu suut e Mets 107, 498 0 86, 561 0 194, 059 
A LES i eee dees 103, 874 0 176, 650 0 280, 524 
1805. A O E RENE bs ADM PEE AXE 114, 802 0 295, 935 0 410, 787 
Mot ERR 70,756 0 870, 624 13, 584 454, 964 
oy e EN 286, 158 0 227, 363 61, 021 574, 542 
TO accu wein kite bed as eis is a cts ee 405, 399 0 237,474 210, 099 852, 972 
1890... bas ew Ed wee EESTI ERRANHSRSA ME 612, 267 0 225,118 157,250 994, 635 
1900... ores vac co iso gina ad Ease EE 620, 207 0 463, 620 0 1, 083, 827 
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Washington is the only one of the Pacific coast States producing 
coking coal. The operations are not particularly important when 
compared with the output of other States and are of interest princi- 
pally as establishing the fact that it is possible to produce coke from 
Washington coals. The production in 1900 amounted to 33,387 short 
tons, an increase of 10 per cent over the preceding year. 

The industry was started in 1884, since which time the production 
has been as follows: 


Statistics of the production of coke in Washington from 1884 to 1900. 


aba Total value. Value Of | Yield of 


Coke pro- coke a 
Year. ae Build- Coal used. | “duced. Of coke ot ovens, | coal m 
Short tona. | Short tons. ° Per cent. 
E A 1 0 0 700 400 $1,900 | $4.75 57.5 
E nD 1 2 0 544 311 1, 477 4.75 57 
1886.............-.--- 1 11 21 1, 400 825 4,125 5.00 58. 9 
E AIUTO RU 1 30 0 22, 500 14, 625 102, 375 7.00 65 
E PN MEE 1 30 100 0 0 0 0 0 
j|. Mee 1 30 0 6, 983 3, 841 30, 728 8. 00 55 
E A 2 30 80 9,120 5, 837 46, 696 8. 00 64 
A 2 80 0 10, 000 6, 000 42, 000 7.00 60 
1892 A 3 84 30 12, 872 7,177 50, 446 7.03 58 
1808 A 3 84 0 11, 374 6, 731 34, 207 5.08 59 
C. 3| 34 0 8, 563 5, 245 18, 249 3. 48 61.2 
ici 3 110 0 22, 973 15, 129 64, 632 4,27 65.9 
108 VPE 3 120 0 38, 685 25, 949 104, 894 4.04 67 
A 3 120 0 89, 124 26, 189 115, 754 4. 42 67 
1808 AA 2 90 0 48, 559 80, 197 128, 933 4.27 * 62.2 
E A 2 90 0 50, 813 30, 372 151, 216 4. 98 59. 8 
1900 is dida 2 90 0 54, 310 33, 387 160, 165 4.797 61.5 


The character of the coal used in the manufacture of coke in Wash- 
ington since 1890 is shown in the following table: 


Character of coal used in the manufacture of coke in Washington since 1890. 


{Short tons.] 
Run of mine. Slack. 
Year. | | Total, 
Unwashed.| Washed. | Unwashed.! Washed. 
O a EE E 0 9, 120 0 0 9,120 
A ecnens Come RA Lo e da uus s 0 0 10, 000 0 10, 000 
1800.5 cocos CE yov IER Univ pec ciU EVE SOLES 0 0 0 12, 372 12,872 
A EET 0 10, 974 0 406 11,879 
1804. IPTE 0 0 0 8, 563 8, 563 
A O eas 0 0 0 22, 973 22, 973 
A tes unu E ene ned dta inst 0 20, 967 0 17,718 88, 685 
joo f E 0 89, 124 0 0 89, 124 
1898. MUR EORNM 0 48, 559 0 0 48, 659 
E MARRON eU ENM nS RR EE 0 44, 681 0 6, 132 50, 818 
SA O Ue ERE a RE es 0 48, 162 0 6, 148 54, 810 
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West Virginia, while ranking third among the coal-producing States, 
is next to Pennsylvania in the quantity of coke manufactured, although 
in 1900 closely pressed by Alabama for this position. In 1899 West 
Virginia’s coke product exceeded that of Alabama by nearly 500,000 
tons, while in 1900 West Virginia’s lead over Alabama was reduced to 
less than 250,000 tons. In 1900 West Virginia produced 2,358,499 
short tons of coke, valued at $1,746,633, as compared with 2,278,577 
short tons, valued at $3,480,408, in 1899. From this it will be seen that 
the production increased 79,922 short tons, or about 34 per cent, while 
the value increased $1,266,225 or 36.4 per cent. The average price 
per ton realized in 1900 was $2.01, which was exceeded only five times 
in the previous history of the coke-making industry in the State. The 
increase in production in 1900 over 1899 was comparatively small, but 
it is interesting to note that in the last twenty years there have been 
only two instances in which the coke production in any one year was 
less than that of the preceding one. These two exceptions to a steadily 
increasing production were in 1884 and 1897. 

The statistics for 1900 show that there were 106 coking establish- 
ments in the State, with a total of 10,249 ovens, an increase from 87 
establishments and 8,846 ovens in 1899. There were 1,306 ovens in 
course of construction at the close of 1900. The number of ovens built 
includes 120 Semet-Solvay ovens operated in connection with the River- 
side Iron Works at Wheeling. Of the 106 establishments, 8, with a 
total of 352 ovens, were not operated during the year. In addition to 
these there were some idle ovens in plants which were in operation 
during the year. The average number operated throughout the year 
was 6,729, or 66 per cent of the total number within the State. 

The following table exhibits the statistics of coke production in 
West Virginia since 1880: 


Statistics of the manufacture of coke in West Virginia from 1880 to 1900. 


Ovens. : 

Estab- d l Total value Matos Yield of 

Year. lish- Build- | Co#l used. | “duced of coke at | oveng | “oal in 
ments.| Built. ing. i ovens. per ton: coke. 


—————— |——— fs | ES | ES | M M — 


Short tons. | Short tons. Per cent. 
1880 NES, 18 631 40 230, 758 138,755 | $318,797 | $2.30 60 
P88 A 19 689 0 304, 823 187,126 429, 571 2.30 61 
a y ee eee ee eee | 22 878 0 366, 653 230, 398 520, 437 2. 26 63 
1 ies 24 962 9 411, 159 257, 519 563, 190 2.19 63 
A 27 1,005 127 385, 588 223, 472 425, 952 1.91 62 
TORS AA 27 978 63 415, 533 260, 571 485, 588 1.86 63 
A 29 1, 100 317 425, 002 264, 158 513, 843 1.94 62 
TSS A 39 2, USO 742 698,327 442, 031 976,732 2.21 | 63. 3 
LL. ENDE 51 2,764 | 318| 854,531 525,927 | 896,797 | 1.71 | 61.5 
1880. 0. noe 53 3, 138 631 | 1,001,372 607,880 | 1,074,177 1.76 . 60 
1890. a 55 4,060 334 | 1,395,206 833,377 | 1,524,746 1.88 , 60 
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Statistics of the manufacture of coke in West Virginia from 1880 to 1900—Continued. 


Estab- eee aise Total value! Value of | Yield of 
Year. lish- una. | Coal used. | COR PFO | of coke at | SOF? At | coal in 
ments.| Built ing : : ovens. per ton: coke. 
Short tons. | Short tona. Per cent. 

IBSl. ook is 55 4,621 555 | 1,716,976 | 1,009,051 1,845, 013 1.83 58. 8 
18008. ies 72 5, 843 978 | 1,709,183 | 1,034,750 | 1,821,965 1.76 60.5 
1899. 2 e a eeu uus 75 7,354 132 | 1,745,757 | 1,062,076 | 1,716,907 1.62 60.8 
o POETS 78 7, 858 60 | 1,976,128 | 1,193,933 | 1,639,687 1.373 60.4 
iras 78 7,834 55 | 2,087,816 | 1,285,206 | 1,724,239 1.34 61.6 
E 000000000 84 8, 351 28 | 2,687,104 | 1,619,755 | 2,259, 999 1.87 . 61,4 
TOO ad 84 8, 404 38 | 2,413,283 | 1,472, 666 1, 933, 808 1.31 61 
A 87 | a8,659 161 | 3,145,398 | 1,925,071 | 2, 482,657 1.26 61.2 
e A A 87 a 8,816 b619 | 3,802,825 | 2,278,577 | 38,480,408 1.53 60 
1900 erica teas 106 | c10,249 | 1,806 | 3,868,840 | 2,358,499 | 4, 746, 633 2.01 60.9 


a Includes 60 Semet-Solvay ovens at Wheeling. 
b Includes 60 Semet-Solvay ovens building at Wheeling. 
c Includes 120 Semet-Solvay ovens at Wheeling. 


As shown in the following table the larger part of the coal used in 
coke making in West Virginia is unwashed slack. It is to be noted 
that in 1899 there was an unusual amount of run-of-mine coal used. 
This was due to the enormous demand for coke during that year and 
to an insufficient supply of slack coal to meet the requirements. In 
1900, on the other hand, the demand for coal was more pronounced 
than the demand for coke, and a larger amount of slack coal was 
available for coke manufacture. 

The character of the coal used in the manufacture of coke in West 
Virginia since 1890 is shown in the following table: 


Character of coal used in the manufacture of coke in West Virginia since 1890. 


[Short tons. ] 
Run of mine. Slack. 
Year. — Total, 
Unwashed.| Washed. | Unwashed.| Washed. 
A edv O Y vin ee 324, 847 0 930, 989 139, 430 1, 395, 266 
s c ——— —Á RE 276, 259 0| 1,116,060 324,657 1, 716,976 
is RU ——— A T E 298, 824 115,397 | 1,108,353 186, 609 1, 709, 183 
A Safes dantes bise DG 324, 932 15, 240 | 1,176,656 228, 929 1,745,757 
A ORE Record vales Ipaa d 162, 270 14,901 | 1,607,735 191, 222 1, 976, 128 
IRUB X. ds A UE a ini auod La E DEA 405, 725 24,054 | 1,476,003 182, 034 2,087,816 
A cx ea e aa A a EM qu ss 407,378 33,096 | 2,079,237 167, 393 2, 687,104 
A PIERII a are ete a 373, 205 28,145 | 1,800,528 211, 405 2, 413, 283 
A mis sucus cro ta EC 713,815 0| 2,137,983 293, 600 8,145, 398 
1599... vice adag Rte RS EXW C ven M NUES 1, 336, 239 0| 2,215,255 251,331 3, 802, 825 
A O dbase aaa sie es 509, 960 8,000 | 3,140, 064 210, 816 3, 868, 840 


PRODUCTION BY DISTRICTS. 


It has been customary in the preceding reports of this series to con- 
sider the coke production by districts, into which the State has been 
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divided. These districts are known respectively as the Upper 
Monongahela, the Upper Potomac, the Kanawha, the New River, and . 
the Flat Top. The first two are in the northern part of the State, and 
are named from the fact that they are drained by the headwaters of 
the Monongahela and Potomac rivers. The other three districts are 
in the southern portion of the State. The New River and Kanawha 
districts are practically one, separation being made at a point where 
the New and Gauley rivers combine to form the Kanawha. The Flat 
Top region is also drained by the upper portion of the New River, and 
includes the ovens in West Virginia which belong to the Pocahontas 
coal field. The Flat Top district is by far the most important, and 
bears the same relation to the production in West Virginia that the 
Connellsville district does to that of Pennsylvania. The output from 
this district averages something over 50 per cent of the total coke 
product of the State. The next in importance is the Upper Monon- 
gahela, while the third position in the State alternates between the 
New River and the Upper Potomac districts. 

In the following tables are exhibited the statistics of coke produc- 
tion in West Virginia, by districts, during the last two years: 


Production of coke in West Virginia in 1900, by districts. 


Ovens. Aver- 


Estab- | ————;,— — — Total value| age Held 
District. lish- Build. | Coal used. ees dd of coke {price of | 9t ew 
ments.| Built. ing a produced. | coke, coke 
s per ton. 
Short tons. | Short tons. Per ct, 
Flat Top..............- a 38 5, 290 666 | 1,952,274 | 1,208,838 | $2,290,947 | $1.895 61.9 
Kanawha ............. 11 847 80 291,277 165, 339 412,636 | 2.495 56.7 
New River ............ 27 1,722 560 568, 856 341, 527 750,637 | 2.198 60 
Upper Monongahela .. 24 | b1,563 0 584, 265 355, 861 817,340 | 2.297 60. 9 
Upper Potomac........ 6 827 0 472,168 286, 934 475, 073 1. 655 60.8 
Total ............ 106 | 10,249 | 1,306 | 3,868,840 | 2,358,499 | 4,746,633 | 2.01 60. 9 
a Includes 1 establishment in Tug River district. b Includes 120 Semet-Solvay ovens, 
Production of coke in West Virginia in 1899, by districts. 
Ovens. Aver- 
" Yield 
Estab- | — ——, — —— " Total value| age 
District. lish- Build- | Coal used. OE DIE of coke [price of of C 
ments. | Built. |“, g produced. | coke, P 2 ue 
per ton. à 
Short tons. | Short tons. Per ct. 
Flat Top... 2e ose 35 4,623 214 | 1,861,570 | 1,138,389 | $1,453,601 | $1.28 61.1 
Kanawha ............. 8 653 88 323, 506 190, 337 364, 148 1.91 58.8 
New River ............ 22 1, 444 167 503, 160 281,134 533, 996 1.90 56 
Upper Monongahela .. 19 | a1,453 b 60 607,96 362, 872 596, 305 1.64 59.7 
Upper Potomac........ 3 673 90 506, 793 305, 845 532,358 1. 74 60.3 
Toti... zw 87 8, 846 619 | 3,802,825 | 2,278,577 | 3,480, 408 1.53 60 
a Includes 60 Semet-Solvay ovens. b All Semet-Solvay ovens. 
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The Pocahontas Flat Top district.—Next to the Connellsville dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania this is the most important coke-producing region 
in the United States. Outside of Pennsylvania and Alabama it pro- 
duces more coke than any other single State and nearly as much as 
any two. Like the Connellsville region, it produces a typical blast- 
furnace coke, but its product is chemically superior to the Connells- 
ville, being lower in ash, and is regarded by some ironmasters as equal 
in physical properties to Connellsville coke. The production in this 
district in 1900 amounted to 1,208,838 tons, an increase of 70,449 
short tons over the product of 1899. Owing to the marked advance 
in price in 1900 the value of the output of this district last year was 
$847,346 in excess of that of the preceding year. Every establish- 
ment in the district was operated during 1899. The statistics of pro- 
duction of this district from its beginning in 1886 are shown in the 
following table: 


Statistics of the manufacture of coke in the Flat Top district of West Virginia from 1886 


to 1900. 
Ovens. Value of | y; 
Year. eked ^. .— | guild.| Coal used. ore a COS ae ore at PAA 
ments. | Built. ing. ovens. per ton coke. 
Short tons. | Short tons. Per cent 
A 2 10 88 1,075 658 $1,316 | $2.00 61.2 
1667 esL dackcces 5 348 642 76, 274 51,071 100, 738 1.97 67 
1888.......... esse 18 882 200 164,818 103, 947 183, 938 17 63 
1800 oni EE 16 1, 433 431 887, 583 240, 386 405, 635 1.69 64 
A 17 1, 584 252 566, 118 325, 576 571, 239 1.75 57.5 
7 ooon 000nnnn 19 1, 889 358 537, 847 812, 421 545, 367 1.70 58 
B00 os ce at 30 2, 848 933 595, 734 353, 696 596, 911 1. 69 59.3 
o RM NEUE 34 4, 349 80 746, 051 451,508 713, 261 1.58 60.5 
ÓN 36 4, 648 18 | 1,229, 136 746, 762 989, 876 1.325 60.7 
1895... sees 36 | . 4,648 18 858, 913 524, 252 656, 494 1.25 61 
O cueca 36 4, 648 18 | 1,400, 369 852,120 | 1,100,312 1.291 60.8 
seta coNiuds ode 36 4, 648 18 | 1,172,206 720, 988 868, 484 1.20 61.5 
1898............-.-- 36 4,667 | | 27 | 1,701,404 | 1,057,626 | 1,216,059 1.15 62.2 
1899................ 35 4,623 214 | 1,861,570 | 1,138,389 | 1,453,601 1.28 61.1 


MO Serin uva a 38 5, 290 666 | 1,952,274 | 1,208,838 | 2,290,947 1.895 61.9 
a Includes 1 establishment in the Tug River district. 


New River district.—This district includes the ovens along the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad from Quinnimont to Nuttallburg. It 
was until 1899 the second district in the State as a coke producer, but 
production in the New River district decreased in 1899, while that of 
both the Upper Potomac and Upper Monongahela districts increased, 
and each had a larger production that year than the New River district. 
The production of the latter district in 1900 increased more than 
60,000 tons over 1899 and reached the highest figure in its history. It 
also exceeded the production in the Upper Potomac district in that 
year, but was slightly less than that of the Upper Monongahela. 
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The coal of this district makes an excellent coke, which is in great 
demand, its market being chiefly east of the mountains. The coke 
made at Lowmoor, Va., also belongs of right to this district, as the 
coal is drawn from it. 

The statistics of the manufacture of coke in the New River district 
from 1880 to 1900 are as follows: 


Statistics of the manufacture of coke in the New River district, West Virginia, from 1880 


to 1900. 
Estab- Vee J aa E Value of | Yield of 
Year. lish- Build. | Coal used. | “aedd” | of coke at ee coal in 
ments.! Built. ing. i ovens. per ton: coke. 
Short tons. | Short tons. | Per cent. 
O idos 6 468 40 159, 032 98,427 | $239,977 | $2.14 62 
o eles ean 6 499 0 219, 446 136, 423 334, 652 2.45 62 
TI 6 518 0 233,361 148,973 , 352,415 2. 38 64 
1583 ETE TETE 6 546 o. 264,171 167,795 384, 552 2.29 64 
e ne ee AT 8 547 12 219,839 135, 335 274, 988 2.03 62 
C CNET 8 519 | 0| 244,769 156, 007 325, 001 2.08 63.8 
j|. REN 5 513 5' 203,621 127, 006 281,778 2.22 | 62 
1867 0:2 raus | 11 518 | — 50 253, 373 159, 836 401,164 2.51 63 
E oer sealant | 12 743 | 0 334, 695 199, $31 390, 182 1.95 60 
a EMPIRE: | 12 | 2 0 268, 185 157, 186 351,132 ! — 2.23 55.6 
AN 12 | 773 4 275, 458 174,295 377,847 2.17 63 
11-7) A | 13 787 102 309, 073 193,711 426, 630 2.20 63 
1899. corsi eee: 14 965 0 315,511 196, 359 429,376 2.19 62 
E scdesantsdees | 13 947 10 281,600 178,049 355, 965 2.00 63 
Lor MN NS 14 1,089 0 222, 900 140, S42 245, 154 1.74 63.2 
o dotes 14 978 0 385, 899 244, 815 404,978 1.65 63.4 
1896.............- 17 1,259 0 425,219 269, 372 143,072 1.64 63.3 
1997 nesi | 17 1,225 0 439, 103 268, 263 419, 151 1. 56 61.1 
VOB NNNM 18 1,299 | 4 519, 937 317, 998 454, 001 1.52 61 
oe noaoono | 2 | LA 167 | 503, 160 281, 134 533, 996 1.90 56 
1900: tinas 270 1,72) 0 568, 856 341, 527 750, 637 2. 198 60 
i 


Kanawha district. —This district includes all the ovens along the 
Kanawha River, from its formation by the junction of the New and 
Gauley rivers, at Gauley, to the western limits of the coal fields. "The 
production in 1900 amounted to 165,339 tons, about 25,000 tons less 
than the production in 1899. lt was, however, with the exception of 
1899, the largest production in the history of the field. 
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The statistics of the manufacture of coke in the Kanawha district 
from 1880 to 1900 are as follows: 


Statistics of the manufacture of coke in the Kanawha district, West Virginia, from 1880 to 


1900. 
Ovens. Value of 
Year. ur Sura. | Coal used. para al recte forans alm 
ments.| Built. i. "i £ à ovens. per ton. | ^oke. 
Short tons. | Short tons. Per cent. 

E PROA 4 18 0 6,789 4, 300 $9,890 | $2.30 63.3 
II O 4 18 0 11,516 6, 900 16, 905 2.45 60 
PE LL tates 5| a138 0 40, 782 26,170 62,808 | 2.40 64 
1 APER SIENNA 5| aM7 0 58, 735 37, 970 88,090 2, 32 64.6 
A DO 6 | a177 15 60, 281 39, 000 76,070 1.95 64.6 
A nS mai 7| bi& 63 65, 348 37,551 63, 082 1.68 57 
AE 7 302 170 89, 410 54, 329 117, 649 2.17 60.7 
| TOEN EIN ET PIENA, 7 548 0 153, 784 96, 721 201, 418 2. 08 
o cd 9 572 8 141, 641 84,052 146, 837 1.75 59 
B eA css 6 474 0 109, 466 63,678 117,340 1.84 58 
| CROCE UTE AS | 6| 474 0| 182,340 |  104,076| 19,583 | 1.89 57 
RA MARE 6 474 0 241, 427 134,715 276, 420 2.05 56 
ARI 6 506 0 242, 627 140, 641 284,174 2.02 58 
| APPS Orten ree 6 506 0 215, 108 122, 241 237, 308 1.94 56.8 
o RAN 6| 506 0 176, 746 104, 160 181, 586 1.74 | 58. 9 
AAA 6 506 0 267, 520 164, 729 270,879 1. 64 61.6 
IO IA 7 576 10 259, 715 157,741 263, 210 1.67 60.7 
eh itn: 7 576 20 199, 312 117, 849 187, 359 1.59 59.1 
1 ABA d 8 622 100 225, 240 135, 867 208, 949 1.538 60 
so RENE ON MS EH 8 653 88 323, 506 190, 337 364, 148 1.91 58.8 
a a 11 847 80 291, 277 165, 339 412, 636 2. 495 56.7 


a Eighty of these ovens are Coppée, the balance beehive. 
d Sixty of these ovens are Coppée, the balance beehive. 


Upper Potomac district.—In the Upper Potomac district are included 
the ovens along the line of the West Virginia Central and Pittsburg 
Railway, which runs south from near Cumberland, Md. The number 
of establishments in the district was doubled in 1900 as compared with 
1899, and the number of ovens increased from 673 to 827, but the 
production fell off from 305,845 tons to 286,934 tons, and the value 
decreased somewhat more in proportion. This district showed an 
exception to the general conditions which prevailed in 1900, as the 
average price obtained for the product was less than was obtained 
in 1899. ' 

Statistics of the production of coke in the Upper Potomac district 
of West Virginia are as follows: 
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Statistics of the manufacture of coke in the Upper Potomac district of West Virginia from 


1887 to 1900. 
Estab- Ovena Coke bros Total value ei Yield of 
Year. lish- Build. | Coal used. | “Qnedg. | of cokeat | veng | coal in 
ments.| Built. AER Ovens. per ton coke. 
Short tons. | Short tona. Per cent. 
ISI LL dis 20 50 3, 565 2, 211 84, 422 $2. 00 62 
¿A 1 28 0 9, 176 5, 835 8, 752 1.50 64 
1889... deos e Ee Ie 2 84 0 26, 105 17, 945 28, 559 1. 58 69 
A 2 178 28 94, 983 61, 971 118, 503 1.91 65 
IO crios iras 2 390 39 111,014 76, 599 133, 519 1.75 69 
1892: ds 3 395 0 114, 045 78, 691 121, 208 1.54 69 
pls 3 394 0 123, 492 84, 607 115, 250 1. 36 68.5 
19094. 4 cv hice Ru 2 394 0 66, 598 43, 546 43, 516 1. 00 65.4 
1890.52 data 2 442 0 183,187 110, 753 126, 595 1.14 60.5 
1896.2... 2 za GR EM 2 482 0 270, 275 164, 093 242,133 1. 476 60.7 
E A cece sees 2 592 0 312, 994 190, 401 278, 012 1.46 60.8 
IBOS Cedo cai RIS 2 622 0 379,227 230, 150 329, 371 1. 43 60. 7 
AA 3 673 90 506, 793 305, 845 532, 358 1.74 60.3 
1900 ds 6 827 0 472, 168 286, 934 475, 073 1. 655 60.8 


Upper Monongahela district.—This district includes the ovens in 
the group of counties lying along the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
near the headwaters of the Monongahela River—Preston, Taylor, 
Harrison, and Marion counties—and embraces the Clarksburg and 
Fairmont mining regions, in which some of the most important 
developments in the State have been made in the last few years. The 
production in 1900 was slightly less than in 1899. The 120 Semet- 
Solvay ovens located at Wheeling and operated in connection with the 
Riverside Iron Works are included with this district. 

The statistics of coke production in the Upper Monongahela district 
since 1880 are shown in the following table: 


Statistics of the manufacture of coke in the Upper Monongahela district, West Virginia, 
from 1880 to 1900. 


Estab- Ovens Cok Total value bois of | yield of 
Year. lish- Builg. | Coal used. | “OEE PT" | of coke at | Sy d al in 
ments.| Built. ing. ovens. per ton coke. 
Short tons. | Short tons. Per cent 
jRSD tt da 8 145| ' 0 64, 937 36,028 | $68,930 | $1.91 55 
I88I. A 9 172 0 73, 863 43, 803 78, 014 1.78 59 
) or PERPE Re ee NS 11 222 0 92, 510 55, 855 105, 214 1.88 60 
A m 13 269 0 88, 253 91, 704 90, 848 1. 76 59 
ESSE ccc eco gisele 13 281 100 78, 468 49, 139 74,894 1.52 63 
e s us RUE 12 278 0 105, 416 67,013 97, 505 1.45 63.5 
1886.15 aii 12 275 104 131,896 82, 165 113, 100 1.38 62.3 
Ios 15 646 0 211, 330 132, 192 268, 990 2. 03 62.5 
1688 LL. cuo sepu 17 567 110 213,377 138, 097 175, 840 1.27 64.7 
e A 17 674 200 210, 083 128, 685 171,511 1.33 62.5 
1890. AA 18 1,051 50 276, 367 167, 459 260, 574 1. 56 60 
189125: ds Soak eens 15 1,081 56 517,615 291, 605 462, 677 1.58 56 
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Statistics of the manufacture of coke in the Upper Monongahela district, West Virginia, 
from 1880 to 1900—Continued. 


atl. Te Coke pro. [Total value] Value of) Yield of 
Year. lish- | Builg.| Coal used. | "ated ^ | of coke at | ens lin 
ments.| Built. l ovens. per ton. coke. 
Short tons. | Short tons. | Per cent. 
AA 19 1,129 45 441, 266 265, 363 390, 296 1.47 60.1 
IM C Le c inet: 19 1,158 42 379, 506 225, 676 295, 123 1.31 59 
+ ci acct da ad 20 1,221 42 280, 748 158, 623 179, 525 1.13 56.5 
DO RA eels 20 1, 260 37 392, 297 240, 657 265, 293 1.10 61.3 
EE eR 22 1, 386 0 331, 526 206, 429 211, 272 1.023 62.3 
A AR 22 1, 363 0 289, 678 175, 165 180, 802 | 1.03 60.5 
RR 23 | a1,449 30 319, 590 183, 430 194,277 | 1.06 57 
RA 19 | a1,453 b 60 607, 796 362, 872 596,305 | 1.64 59.7 
IE AAA 24 | c1,563 0 584, 265 355, 861 817, 340 2, 297 60.9 


a Includes 60 Semet-Solvay ovens at Wheeling. 
b All Semet-Solvay ovens at Wheeling. 
c Includes 120 Semet-Solvay ovens at Wheeling. 


WISCONSIN. 


All of the coke made in this State is from Connellsville coal, and the 
coke may be considered as standard Connellsville. Most of the coke 
made during the last few years has been from slack coal. 

The statistics of the manufacture of coke in Wisconsin from 1888 to 
1900, inclusive, are as follows: 


Statistics of the manufacture of coke in Wisconsin. 


et | "T3 Total value) Value of | yield of 
Year. lish- Builg. | Coal used. | "düedq | of coke at | oeng | coal in 
ments. | Built. |“), g. Ovens. per ton. coke. 
Short tons. | Short tons. Per cent. 
188 ciue c Eu. ad aoo 1 1, 000 500 $1, 500 $3. 00 50 
IBRE RE 1 25, 616 16, 016 92, 092 5.75 62.5 
A AA A 1 38, 425 24, 976 143, 612 5.75 65 
AAA 1 0 52, 904 34, 387 192, 804 5.61 65 
APA 1 0 54, 300 33, 800 185, 900 5. 50 62.2 
ME ARA 1 0 24, 085 14, 958 95, 851 6.41 62 
Te AAA ] 0 6, 343 4,250 19, 465 4.58 67 
RE cues 1 0 8, 287 4,972 26, 103 5.25 60 
e: AAA 1 0 8, 648 . 5,332 21,000 3.94 62 
E APP PO 1 0 29,207 17, 216 75, 000 4.36 59 
p.c Mou RUN 1 0 59, 900 85, 280 123, 480 3.50 59 
Pio ARA 1 0 54, 950 33, 437 125, 389 60.8 
UR Lo operis 1 0 80, 000 48,000 | 240,000 5.00 60 
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The character of the coal used in the manufacture of coke in Wis- 
consin since 1890 is shown in the following table: 


Character of coal used in the manufacture of coke in Wisconsin since 1890. 


[Short tons. } 
Run of mine. Slack. 
Year. TOA] 
Unwashed.| Washed. |Unwashed.| Washed. 
S90 EE 38, 425 0 0 0 38, 425 
Tas 52, 904 0 0 0 52, 904 
ls 54, 300 0 0 0 54, 300 
1893 O O 20, 474 0 3, 611 0 24, 085 
I8B0d cie O eren vx gana Pu EoQE Vis 6, 343 0 0 0 6, 343 
po TT 8,287 0 0 0 8,287 
ps Ie n 0 0 5,183 8, 465 8, 648 
1897 mE auc EE E EE E SAR 0 0 0 29, 207 29, 207 
O98 PEN RN 0 0 0 59, 900 59, 900 
1809.5. ics osx dot kx Vade uae Soa RM a ROS 34, 680 0 20, 270 0 54, 950 
ET 0 0 80, 000 0 80, 000 


WYOMING. 


There is but one establishment making coke in the State of Wyo- 
ming, that of the Cambria Mining Company, located at Cambria, in 
Weston County. The ovens are operated chiefly to utilize the slack 
coal produced in the mining operations. None of the coal is washed 
before coking. 

The statistics of the production of coke in Wyoming from 1891 to 
1900, inclusive, are as follows: 


Statistics of the production of coke in Wyoming from 1891 to 1900. 


Estab- TIENE Coke hrotal PM vee of | yield of 
Year. lish- Build. | Coal used. | “EEE PFO" | of coke at | CORO AL | coal in 
nents. | Built ing ovens. per ton coke. 
Short tons. | Short tons. Per cent. 
A 1 24 0 4,470 2, 682 $8, 046 $3. 00 60 
A 1 24 0 0 0 :0 0 0 
ES NN DCN POE 1 24 0 5, 400 2,916 10, 206 3. 50 54 
oc —— P: 1 24 0 8, 685 4, 352 15, 232 3.50 50 
Ia 1 74 0 10, 240 4, 895 17,133 3.50 47.8 
1900 isis 1 74 0 41, 038 19, 512 58, 626 3.00 47.6 
IB Loss epe iw 1 74 0 54, 976 24, 007 72,021 3. 00 43.7 
po ARPA 1 74 0 35, 384 18, 350 64, 225 3.50 51.9 
DBO A aw E EE 1 74 0 32, 100 15, 630 38, 510 2. 46 48. 7 
1900. — pes 1 74 0 32, 460 14, 501 43, 503 3. 00 44. 7 
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The character of the coal used in the manufacture of coke in Wyo- 
ming is shown in the following table: 


Character of coal used in the manufacture of coke in Wyoming since 1891. 


[Short tons.] 
Run of mine. Slack. 
Year. 
pro m ————— M H— 0 0 0 
1892. 2.220299 oca O 0 0 0 
poo O — 0 0 0 
jo ——— —————"— 0 0 0 
1509. cconeriussda Vedi DEM dau Ii 0 0 0 
A ddedeen tee E E aE SE 0 0 0 
sym PP Dm 0 0 0 
1808.5: 2205 oo. ieee a eas eaE Ve ds dA 0 0 0 
E O Orne a QUEUE LN EB UE E ed RE 0 0 0 
cio —————————— A 0 0 0 


PETROLEUM. 


By F. H. OLIPHANT. 


IMPORTANT FEATURES OF THE YEAR. 


The following are the most conspicuous features in the production 
of petroleum in the United States during the year 1900: 
(1) The total production of crude petroleum in 1900 was greater than 
that of any previous year. (2) There was a large increase in the pro- 
duction of petroleum in West Virginia, California, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Texas. (3) Of the total production, 914 per cent came from the Appa- 
lachian and Lima-Indiana fields, leaving 84 per cent as the production 
in all of the other fields in the United States. (4) There was an increase 
in the average price and value of petroleum at the wells. (5) There 
was an increase in the number of wells drilled in most of the fields. 
(6) There was an increase in the stocks in the Lima-Indiana and Appa- 
lachian fields. (7) The exports of petroleum and its products increased 

in quantity and value. 


INCREASE IN TOTAL PRODUCTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The total production of crude petroleum in 1900 was 63,362,704 bar- 
rels, being the largest for any year in our history. It was 6,291,854 
barrels larger than that of 1899, the increase amounting toa little over 
11 per cent, as compared with 3 per cent gain in 1899 over that of 
1898. It was greater by 2,402,343 barrels than the heretofore largest 
production, that of 1896. 

.The five States of West Virginia, California, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Texas increased the production 6,156,292 barrels in 1900. West Vir- 
ginia increased 2,285,045 barrels; California increased 1,457,889 bar- 
rels; Ohio increased 1,220,622 barrels; Indiana increased 1,026,210 
barrels; Texas increased 167,026 barrels. These totals make up almost 
the entire gain in production in 1900. 

1 For much of the statistical information in this report credits should be given to the Oil City Derrick, 


and to Miss Belle Hill for the careful compilation of most of the tables, Other special acknowledg- 
ments are made in the body of the report. 
537 
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PERCENTAGES OF PRODUCTION BY FIELDS. 


The following table shows the percentages of production in the Appa- 
lachian, Lima-Indiana, and all of the other fields combined for the years 
1896 to 1900, inclusive: 


Percentages of total crude petroleum produced in the several fields for 1896, 1897, 1898, 
1899, and 1900. 


Field. 1896. 1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 


Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 


Appalachian cel leew eens eine baa ent cies 55. 72 58. 25 57. 28 57.97 57.18 
Lima-Indiana eleme vRkeewcelvidmesepiicddau eee 41. 43 87.71 86. 70 35. 48 34. 34 
O oaren neii uel cveRbeURRUidesdutzedaW cvs 2.85 4.04 6. 02 6.55 8. 48 

o A A AEN NEC DEREN 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 


The gain in the percentage of production in the West and South, 
outside of the Appalachian and Lima-Indiana fields, has increased 
during 1900 about 2 per cent. The older fields produce with great 
regularity. The other fields are newer and have greater possibilities 
in territory that bas not yet been developed. 


INCREASE IN PRICES AND VALUE. 


The average price of all the petroleum sold in the United States in 
1900 was $1.194 per barrel, as compared with $1.13} in 1899, a gain of 
6.3 cents per barrel. This, with the increased production, makes the 
value of the petroleum produced in 1900 greater than that of 1899 by 
$11,148,787. 

The value of Pennsylvania petroleum was $1.35} in 1900, as com- 
pared with $1.31 in 1899. The general average price of Lima-Indiana 
petroleum was 98 cents in 1900, as compared with 89 cents in 1899. 
The average «price of Texas petroleum in 1900 was $1.043, as compared 
with 71 cents in 1899. The value of the crude petroleum produced in 
1900 was over $11,000,000 greater than that of 1899, as compared with 
an increase of more than $20,000,000 in 1899 over 1898, amounting to 
over $31,000,000 increase in the years 1899 and 1900. 


INCREASE IN WELLS COMPLETED. 


More wells were drilled during the year 1900 in the Appalachian 
and Lima-Indiana fields than during any previous vear in the history 
of the petroleum industry. The total number recorded is 14,588, 
which shows a gain of 1,215 wells, or more than 9 per cent, over 1899. 
Of the whole number completed in both these fields 11,764 wells were 
productive, and 2,822 proved to be dry holes, or did not produce a 
paying quantity. There were 10,950 wells completed in 1899, and of 
this number 2,418 were dry holes. The percentage of unproductive 
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wells to the productive wells in 1900 was 24 per cent, as compared 
with 22} per cent in 1899. In 1898 there were 7,186 wells completed, 
of which 1,539 were dry or unproductive, the dry wells amounting to 
214 per cent of the total wells drilled. 


INCREASE IN STOCKS. 


The following table shows the amount of oil on hand in the Appa- 
lachian and Lima-Indiana fields at the close of the year in 1898, 1899, 
and 1900: 


Amount of oil on hand in the Appalachian and Lima-Indiana fields at the close of the 
years 1898, 1899, and 1900. 


Fields. 1898. 1899. 1900. 
Appalachian ii dea cun REA ins 11,786,603 | 13,451,191 | 18,475,548 
Lima DD rM ————— 15, 180, 892 | 10,515,927 | 14, 988, 928 


A DRIN ER RI a 26, 967,495 | 23,997, 118 | 28, 464, 476 
The total stock held in both the Appalachian and the Lima-Indiana 
fields at the close of 1900, as shown above, was 28,464,476 barrels, as 
compared with 23,997,118 barrels at the close of 1899, showing a gain 
of 4,467,358 barrels, amounting to over 18} per cent increase, as com- 
pared with a decline of 11 per cent at the close of 1899. 

The stock in the Lima-Indiana field at the close of 1900 was 
14,988,928 barrels, as compared, with 10,545,927 barrels at the close of 
1899, a gain of 4,453,001 barrels. The stock in the Appalachian field 
at the close of 1900 was 13,475,548 barrels, as compared with 13,451,191 
at the close of 1898, a gain of 24,357 barrels. 

At the close of 1900 the Lima-Indiana oil fields contained nearly 53 
per cent of the total stocks and the Appalachian fields about 47 per 
cent. This is a reversal of conditions prevailing at the close of 1899, 
when the Appalachian fields contained 56 per cent of the net stocks 
and the Lima-Indiana 44 per cent. The Lima-Indiana stocks touched 
the lowest point during the last dozen years in 1899, but made heavy 


gains in 1900. 
INCREASE IN EXPORTS. 


The total number of gallons of petroleum and its products exported 
in 1900 was 975,123,476, valued at $73,276,282, as compared with 
951,024,441 gallons, valued at $64,982,249, in 1899, an increase of 
24,099,035 gallons, and an increase in value amounting to $8,294,033 
as compared with 1899. The average price received for all grades of 
petroleum and its products exported in 1900 was 455; cents per gallon, 
as compared with 6,83, cents per gallon in 1899. The value of the 
exported petroleum and its products in 1900 was the greatest in the 
history of the export trade. The quantity was slightly exceeded in 
the years 1898 and 1897. 
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PRODUCTION AND VALUE. 
PRODUCTION BY FIELDS. 


In the following table is given a statement of the total amount and 
the total value of all crude petroleum produced in the United States in 
1899 and 1900, by States and important districts: 


Total amount and value of crude petroleum produced in the United States and average price 
per barrel in 1899 and 1900. 


1899. 1900. 
State and district. Average Average 
Barrels. Value. [value per] Barrels. Value. ¡value per 
barrel. barrel. 
California cicociónida coseno esti 2, 642,095 | $2, 508, 751 $0. 95 4, 099, 484 | 83, 863, 225 $0. 942 
Colorado ii pee e 390, 278 404, 110 1. 035 317, 385 323, 434 1.019 
Ios 360 1, 800 5.00 250 1, 500 6.00 
Indiana ........ ......-.--...--- 3. 848,182 | 8,863,738 .874 | 4,874,392 | 4,693, 983 . 963 
Kansas di eser 69, 700 52,275 .76 74,714 69, 142 .925 
Kentucky. ueoscvoste pu eK T RYRS 18, 280 17, 256 . 944 29,884 23, 410 .799 
Indian Territory ................ 
Michigan.......................- 132 205 1. 56} 8,074 6,031 .747 
Missouri 2a nu E EU CEN RR RR 
New York ..............-.-.- cee 1,320,909 | 1,708,926 1.293 | 1,300,925 | 1,759,501 1.351 
Ohio: FCU Uli 
Eastern and southern ......... 4,764,135 | 6,243,075 1.31 5,476,089 | 7,406, 734 1.351 
A supp eRphey 16,377,174 | 14,718, 985 . 891 | 16,884,358 | 16,673, 304 .984 
Mecca-Belden................. 799 4, 244 5.31 2, 283 11, 563 5. 064 
Total cick Ciao teed 21, 142, 108 | 20, 966, 304 .9917| 22, 362, 730 | 24, 091, 601 1.077 
Pennsylvania: oF i 
Franklin ....................-. 61, 085 244,340 | — 4.00 59, 036 236, 144 4. 00 
Pennsylvania ................. 12, 991, 368 | 16,807,582 1.291 | 13,197,866 | 17,850, 114 1.351 
Smiths Ferry .................. 1,150 1, 488 1.294 1, 300 1,758 1.351 
Total escis eI REI 13,053, 603 | 17, 053, 410 1. 306 | 13, 258, 202 | 18, 088, 016 1. 364 
IT REUTERS 669,013 | — 473,443 .708 | 836,039 | 871,996 1.043 
West Virginia: A ell PIS e ES 
Burning Springs .............. = SM PA 
West Virginia «c: acido. 13, 892, 906 | 17, 973, 947 1.291 | 16,176,757 | 21,879,064 1.351 
Petroleum (a) ................. 
(a) \ 17, 724 40,819 | 2.303 18,918 43, 638 2. 307 
Volcano (b).................... a 
TOU 2221: ound 13, 910, 630 | 18, 014, 766 1.29] 16,195,675 | 21,922, 702 1. 353 
Wyoming........................ 5, 560 35, 920 7.00 | 5, 450 38, 150 7.00 
Grand total................ C97, 070, 850 | 64, 603, 904 1.134 c63, 362,704 | 75, 752, 691 1.195 


! 

a Production of light oil in Petroleum included with West Virginia's product. 

6 Production of light oil in Volcano included with West Virginia’s product. 

cIn addition to this product, 13,578 barrels of crude were produced in Kentucky and Tennessee in 
1899 and 19,712 barrels in 1900, for which no value could be given, none being sold or used. 
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The increase or decrease in the production by States, as well as the 
percentages of increase or decrease in 1900 compared with 1899, is 
shown in the following table: 


Total production of crude petroleum and percentage of increase or decrease, by States, in 
1900 as compared with 1899. 


t 


i Production. Percentage. 
State. - — Increase. | Decrease. |— ——- - --——— 
1899. 1900 Increase. | Decrease. 
Barrels. Barrels. Barrels. Barrels. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
California ..copioccniorin crias 2,612,095 | 4,099,484 | 1,457,389 |............ 55.16 d cesses ay 
Colorado oc cceis ds cos ree RAE UE 390, 278 917, 385 rs 12,893 J..e... ..- 18. 67 
HOR A 360 2DO- IA deus IH ua 80. 56 
INGIBNS iia 3,848,182 | 4,874,392 | 1,026,210 l............ 26.66 |..:5.-.- 
KANSAS PPM TEE 69, 700 74,714 5,014 |... voee. 1.19 AAA 
Kentucky acia 18, 280 29, 384 TL TO das 60.74 |.......... 
Indian Territory ................ 
Mich IPD cion | 132 8, 074 1,942 AA 6,016.66 |.......... 
Missouri.......................-. 
Now Yor A ! 1,320,909 | 1,300,925 |.........--- 19, 984 |.......... 1.51 
QI ORDRE RNOEEEUN , 21,142,108 | 22,362,730 | 1,220,622 |............ bu IM 
Pennsylvania.................... ' 13,053,603 | 13,258, 202 204,599 |............ PP 
Texas. oi M ES ' 669,013 | — 836,029 | — 167,026 |............ 21:98. OP 
West Virginia ................... . 13,910,630 | 16,195,675 | 2,285,045 |............ 16:43 1 uiis 
WYOMING ceo duet casal | 5, 560 5,490 lr ¡SAA 1.98 


Total necios CUIU 63,362, 704 | 6,291, 54 |............ 11.024-| .......... 


It will be noticed in the above table that New York is the only large 
producing State that showed a decrease in 1900. The other States in 
which a decrease is shown have unimportant productions. The large 
increase in Kentucky was due to the accumulation of former years 
finding a market, owing to pipe-line connections having been made 
with the railroads. The largest decrease for the year was in Colorado. 

The production of petroleum in the principal fields of the United 
States in 1896, 1897, 1898, 1899, and 1900 was as follows: 


Production of petroleum in the United States from 1896 to 1900, by fields. 


{Barrels of 42 gallons.] 


Field 1896 1897. 1898 1899 1900 

Appalachian .................... 33, 970, 722 35, 229, 049 31, 711, 857 33, 050, 076 36, 233, 174 
Lima-Indiana ...... AS 24, 255, 870 22, 805, 033 20, 321, 323 20, 225, 356 21, 758, 750 
Southern California ............. 1,252, 771 1, 903, 411 2,257, 207 2, 642, 095 4, 099, 484 
Florence, Colorado .............. 361, 450 384, 934 444, 383 390, 278 317,385 
KANSAS l2 99 pevz4p c ssi PIA 113,571 81,098 71, 980 69, 700 74, 714 
gro c MAIER cies scene wel 1, 150 65, 975 546, 070 669, 013 836, 039 
WYOMING lcseczerucckeeeee aw 2, 878 3,650 5, 475 5, 560 5, 490 
A A E AA 2, 143 1, 466 5, 938 18, 772 37,708 

Total a 460, 960, 361 | a60,475,516 | a55, 364, 233 | a57,070,850 | a63, 362, 704 


a In addition to this amount, 4,325 barrels of crude oil were produced in Kentucky and Tennessee 
in 1896, 4,377 barrels in 1897, 19,152 barrels in 1898, 13,578 barrels in 1899, and 19,712 barrels in 1900, for 
which, as none was sold or used, no value could be given, 
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PRODUCTION OF CRUDE PETROLEUM IN THE UNITED STATES, 1859 TO 


1900. 


In the following table will be found a statement of the production 
of crude petroleum in the United States from the beginning of pro- 
duction, marked by the drilling of the Colonel Drake Well in 1859, up 
to and including the production of 1900, the table being by years and 


States: 


Production of crude petroleum in the United States from 1859 to 1900. 


""- ^ 


4 


Pennsvlva- 


Nia and 


New York. 


— —J———m | ———— |. ————— | ————————— — o ——Á ey 


2,116, 109 


3,597, 700 
3, 347, 300 
3, 646, 117 
4, 215, 000 


5,260,745 |: euet oae 


5, 205, 234 
6, 293, 194 
9,893, 786 
10, 926, 945 
8,787,514 
8, 968, 906 


| 13,135,475 


l 


15, 163, 462 
19, 685, 176 
26, 027, 631 
21,376, 509 
30, 053, 500 
23, 128, 389 
23, 772, 209 
20, 776, 041 
25, 798, 000 
22,356, 193 


16, 488, 668 ' 


21, 487, 435 
28, 458, 208 
33, 009, 236 
28, 422, 377 
20, 314,513 
19, 019, 990 
19, 144, 390 
20, 584, 421 
19, 262, 066 
15, 948, 464 
14, 374, 512 
14, 559, 127 


[Barrels of 42 gallons.] 


West Vir- 
ginia. 


California. 


Indiana. 


""--"-290c0e0222|*202cccv»"^*o€9»c-a|l****acococ^voc222a220997:9*"»»4090022a» 20. .e.e ..nna naa 


Peete eet eases ¡cn conan ocn | rn... neon nor. o... o non n.nnncionoconanosas ... e. no... novo 


2,497, 100. lasorinaias 


ec o n.oen.n conan [o eonercnn. ooo 


veoo.n..n venoso snj[oncooroaconoanjanono naco ans [enn nooo, "a" cn 


cnn. r..n. non... 


.cooonasacano o. n.on.neonconco | ono nnnnrconao [on on. onponconr]je.onorocnonon. ...n02..0..- a e.n...o.»o 


*"""""""»on"^" a. nn.o.n. eo. encoo[|oann.o ono. n..o. om pjonoasaco nono jJononoananona: a. c.o on oo... 09 


33, 867 

39, 761 

47, 632 

90, 081 
661, 580 
1,782, 970 
5,022, 632 
10, 010, 868 
12, 471, 466 
16, 124, 656 
17, 740, 301 
16,362, 921 
16, 249, 769 
16, 792, 154 
19, 545, 233 
23, 941, 169 
21,560, 515 
18, 738, 708 
21, 142, 108 


22, 362, 730 | 16,195,675 


601, 385, 850, 241, 089, 003 104, 010, 825 


119, 448 

544,113 

492,578 
2, 406, 218 
3, 810, 086 
8, 445, 412 
8,577,624 
8, 120,125 
10,019,770 
13, 090, 045 
13,615, 101 
13, 910, 630 


a Includes all production prior to 1876. 
b Includes all petroleum produced in Kentucky and Tennessee prior to 1883. 


| 18, 838, 575 


40, 552 
99, 862 
128, 636 
142, 857 
262, 000 
325, 000 
377,145 
678,572 
690, 333 
303, 22 
307, 360 
23, 600 
385, 049 
470,179 
705, 969 
1,208, 482 
1,252,777 
1, 903, 411 
2, 257, 207 
2, 642, 095 
4, 099, 454 


Kentueky | 
and Ten- | Colorado. 
nessee. 
| 
| 
| 
i 
ALS A lera dat ae | 
b160,933 l............ 
4, 765 | 
4,148 A 
5,164 |........sus- 
4, 726 | 
4,791 16, 295 
5, 096 297, 612 
5, 100 316, 476 
6, 000 368, 842 
9, 000 665, 482 
6, 500 824, 000 
3, 000 594, 390 
1, 500 515, 746 
1,500 438, 232 
1, 680 361, 150 
322 384, 934 | 
5, 568 444,383 : 
18, 280 390, 278 
29,384 | — 317,385 , 
277,747 5, 995, 505 


"^ ae 


.e...oo. cono.» 


end. ..e...n.oo 


698, 068 
2, 335, 203 
3, 688, 666 
4, 386, 132 
4, 680, 732 
4, 122, 356 
3, 730, 907 
3, 848, 182 
4, 874, 392 


32, 598, 233 
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Production of crude petroleum in the United States from 1859 to 1900—Continued. 


[Barrels of 42 gallons.] 


Indian : 
Year. Illinois. Texas. Missouri. | Terri- Wyo- 


United States. 


tory. ming. 

E A AN A n ere OIN! O, A 2, 000 
IST A ARA A A AA E A 500, 000 
7 E AA PA AAA A MH c 2, 113, 609 
A A AA A E A, LE a 3, 056, 690 
ii: no O AS A AI A, A EE oud 2, 611, 309 
E A M AA A A A A 2, 116, 109 
IEEE RO Moor qu: DEOR MAS eS ERE 2, 497, 700 
IT cece A Rc AAN O NORIS PHP, 3,597, 700 
O AR E KDE voee erdt O 3, 347, 300 
A roc cS rr oc e n 3,646,117 
LT RR A A EA AA AA cee sted 4, 215, 000 
1870 oan A A PES. A UE TT soe: b, 260, 745 
O A DRE A MP EET 5, 205, 234 
YD A A A PE A ATTE bacanocues 6, 293, 194 
1E Js ea see cana A, A E A eM A IDEE 9, 893, 786 
A A AA A AO A A 10, 926, 945 
E A A A EE A A b12, 162, 514 
EY A A E PA A O N 9, 132, 669 
A A AA A A A A 13, 350, 363 
VE A AA ES AA A A. CURE 15, 396, 868 
A A E A EA P. 19, 914, 146 
A rS A. hic A aus aie wee aa D 26, 286, 123 
1881...... E REIP AA A ocv: TORINESE REISEN 27, 661, 238 
A AN A A EUR ES ERU 30, 510, 830 
SS RNC RE ERR A A A ER. ak ee Eee: l 23, 449, 633 
E ETE A. E Een AO A A EE E ES 24, 218, 438 
O AA O eee A A NORTE 21,858, 785 
E E A. AI A O A IES 28, 064, 841 
A AA EN Mo O A EE | 28, 283, 483 
jS C NIMES A A dcm, PRO PCIE SNR | 27, 612, 025 
1889............-. 1,460 500 48 OO APA MR 35, 163, 518 
(n ERROR 900 1, 200 54 ^71: A. A 45, 823, 572 
o ecko 675 1, 400 54 25 BO A 54, 292, 655 
1892.............. >) AN 45 10 1 SINE 50, 509, 657 
1909 oociusud 400 18,000 50 50 10 E 48, 431, 066 
ce 300 40, 000 60 8 130 2, 369 49, 344, 516 
1895.............. 200 44, 430 50 "10 37 3, 455 52, 892, 276 
CN 250 113,571 1, 450 43 170 2,878 c 60, 960, 361 
1807. ee 500 81,098 65, 975 19 625 3, 650 c 60, 475,516 
1898.......... esse 360 71,980 546,070 TR RET 5,475 c 55,364,233 
e ee 360 69, 700 669, 013 di32 |.......... 5,560 c 57,070, 850 
1000 elude 250 74,714 836, 039 €8,074 |.......... 5, 450 c 63, 362, 704 

Total ...... 6,176 516,593 | 2,118,908 8,679 1,082 | 28,837 | 1,006,876, 313 


a In addition to this amount, it is estimated that for want of a market some 10,000,000 barrels ran 
to waste in and prior to 1862 from the Pennsylvania fields; also a large amount from West Virginia 
and Tennessee. 

bIncluding all production prior to 1876 in Ohio, West Virginia, and California. 

cln addition to this amount, 4,325 barrels of crude oil were produced in Kentucky and Tennessee 
in 1896, 4,377 barrels in 1897, 19,152 barrels in 1898, 13,578 barrels in 1899, and 19,712 barrels in 1900, for 
which, as none was sold or used, no value could be given. 

d Includes the production of Michigan. 

eIncludes production of Michigan and Indian Territory. 
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The total production of petroleum in the United States since the 
discovery by Colonel Drake, in Oil Creek, in August, 1859, down to the 
close of the year 1900 foots up 1,006,876,313 barrels. Allowing 5.6 cubic 
feet to one barrel of oil, this amount would fill a space equivalent to 
5,638,507,352.8 cubic feet. The sides of a cube to contain this volume 
of oil would have to be 1,779.9 feet in length. This amount of oil would 
filla tank with a base of 1 square mile to a height of 202.25 feet. It 
would fill 33,560 tanks of 30,000 barrels capacity, and these tanks, 
touching side to side and placed in a straight line, would extend a dis- 
tance of 572 miles. 

Of this great total Pennsylvania produced 60 per cent, Ohio pro- 
duced 24 per cent, West Virginia produced 10.3 per cent, Indiana 3.2 
per cent, California 1.8 per cent, leaving less than 1 per cent for the 
production of Kentucky, Tennessee, Colorado, Kansas, Texas, and all 
other producing States. 


INCREASE IN THE APPALACHIAN FIELD. 


This field embraces all the districts producing what is popularly 
known as “Pennsylvania oil." It extends from Wellsville, in New 
York State, on the northeast, down through western Pennsylvania 
into West Virginia, and includes a large portion of southeastern Ohio. 
Its extension through Kentucky and Tennessee into northern Ala- 
bama has not been attended with any noteworthy developments. The 
production of Kentucky and Tennessee has been very small, while 
Alabama has produced no oil in marketable quantities. 

The total production of the Appalachian field, as seen in the follow- 
ing table, increased 9.63 per cent in 1900, as compared with an increase 
of 4.22 per cent in 1899. New York decreased 1.51 per cent in 1900, 
ail the other States showing an increase in production. West Virginia 
gave the largest per cent of gains, closely followed by southeastern. 
Ohio. In 1899 Pennsylvania showed a loss of 11.46 per cent and in 
1900 a gain of 1.56 per cent. The Appalachian production, which 
includes all the petroleum produced in what is known as the Pennsyl- 
vania oil region, amounted to 36,233,174 barrels in 1900, as against 
33,050,076 barrels in 1899. Of the total gain of over 3,000,000 bar- 
rels the West Virginia districts supplied a little more than 70 per cent. 

The following table gives the production of the Appalachian States 
in 1899 and 1900, with the percentage of their increase or decrease. 
A part of the production in Ohio comes from another field, known as 
the Lima-Indiana field, but is not included in this table. 
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Production of petroleum in the Appalachian fiela in 1899 and 1900, by States, showing 
increase or decrease. 


Production | Percentage. 
State. Increase. | Dec 
1899 1900. Increase. | Decrease 
Con a A | = noes E — Peet ae 

Barrels. Barrels. Barrels. Barrels. Per cent Per cent 
New York ...............---- 1,820,909 | 1,800,925 |............ 19,984 |............ | 1.51 
Pennsylvania ............... 13,053, 608 | 13, 258, 202 204, 599 |............ EDO eee 
West Virginia ............... 18, 910,630 | 16,195,675 | 2,285,045 |............ 16.43 |............ 
Southeastern Ohlo .......... 4,764,934 | 5,478,372 718, 488 |............ 14.97 lui 
TON AAA 88,060,076 | 36,233,174 | 3,188,098 |............ 9.63 |............ 


INCREASE IN THE LIMA-INDIANA FIELD. 


This field embraces a portion of northwestern Ohio and central 
Indiana. The petroleum in this field comes from the Trenton lime- 
stone and carries a small percentage of sulphur. The petroleum from 
the Appalachian fields is found almost entirely in sandstone, and is 
generally known as °‘ white-sand oil.” It is free from sulphur, pro- 
duces a larger percentage of illuminating oil, and is more easily 
refined. There was produced in the Lima-Indiana field 21,758,750 bar- 
rels in 1900, as compared with 20,225,356 barrels in 1899, an increase 
of 1,533,394 barrels, equivalent to 74 per cent. 


Production of petroleum in the Lima-Indiana field in 1899 and 1900. 


ade Production, in barrels. 
. A ——————————— PERSE, age in- 
, 1899. 1900. in barrels. | crease. 
Ob o a oats 16,377,174 16, 884, 858 507, 184 8.1 
IndlaBh8 terna at rada 8, 818, 182 4,874,392 | 1,026,210 27.0 
A A A AN 


20, 225, 356 21,758,750 | 1,533, 394 7.5 


The total production of the field in 1898 was 20,321,323 barrels; that 
of 1897 was 22,805,033 barrels. The decline was less than one-half of 
1 per cent in 1899 and about 12 per cent in 1898. More complete 
details are given under the same headings in another part of this report. 
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In the following tables are shown the number of wells completed 
and dry holes in the Appalachian and Litna-Indiana fields for the years 
1899 and 1900: 


Number of wells completed and dry holes in the Appalachian and Lima-Indiana fields in 


1899 and 1900. 
1899. 
Appalachian. Lima-Indiana. Total both fields. 
Month. MN EE pee EM ES eee on T 
Com- Com- 2 Com- : 
pleted Dry pleted Dry pleted. | DI) 
January ecccs deen cee dren toai 583 147 342 35 925 182 
is A ErPERXOPEP CREE TEE 454 93 240 26 694 119 
| Pid clica 626 150 322 53 948 203 
7 02 A CR DL 616 137 240 83 856 170 
MAY TN 761 160 345 85 1, 096 195 
SA ————————— M 809 172 449 43 1, 258 215 
JULY 2425 A QUNM ae ast 761 152 373 42 1,124 194 
ASUS Me TD 765 160 494 42 1,199 202 
September srta id cre rrr eV 803 165 481 44 1, 284 209 
October eesse uino sue odaboodeiumd det 886 190 460 49 1, 346 239 
NOovVeIDDOr. 2 exer cr 896 200 485 48 1, 380 248 
December ....5.. 1 2 4222 re paru saw 818 194 445 48 1, 258 212 
TOINL a ias 8,752 1, 920 4, 616 498 13, 368 2, 418 
1900. 

A A E nee RUE 633 140 412 42 1,045 182 
Febrülrg ire 591 123 327 2 918 145 
MATO ole oca eR 599 . 198 389 46 988 199 
ADEL odor E ES 797 183 553 62 1, 350 245 
GY oso so ihe Os sae ee taeda 859 220 630 85 1,489 305 
JUD. ioo uU ore eas ental eG 877 233 599 71 1,476 304 
Jülyen eee cee eap ee Ecc mee 814 209 565 77 1,379 286 
AUgusl A cee ena ns Ea i 807 191 495 60 1,302 251 
Seplember:.. A ve pEREE eave NP RR 796 185 491 37 1,287 222 
DCIODOE O étonr D De Set 766 182 495 60 1,261 242 
November... eres de 672 166 414 59 1, 086 225 
December... xr EQ SE 634 175 368 41 1, 002 216 
Total 60033 nen uibs ilf 8, 845 2, 160 5, ix^ 662 14, 583 2, 822 


The number of productive wells completed is the difference between 
the completed wells and the dry holes in the above. 
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Stocks of petroleum held by pipe lines at close of 1899 and 1900 in the Appalachian and 


Lima-Indiana fields. 
(Barrels of 42 gallons.) 
1899. 1900. 

National Transit CO ci A oa | 7,615, 626 8, 174, 506 
Southwest Pennsylvania Pipe Line Co................................--eceee. 1, 560, 443 1, 368, 892 
Eureka Pipe Line Co.........0cececcececceccececceccccecsaccecececcesucecees | 1,593,080 | 1,401,201 
Buckeye Pipe Line Co. (Macksburg oil)..........................-.eeeeeee eee 674, 583 591, 899 
Southern Pipe Line Co .................................. A eek NE pd 396, 256 471, 599 
Crescent Pipe Line Cos 2s csecchwp ae e Slade iia 73, 633 103, 808 
New York Transit DO ia ve eee eosin V COEEGeCE US REI DUET downs 756, 120 533, 030 
Tidewater Pipe Co... cascara eceskesserimRoN S E parer Rae a VEU EE 294, 265 334, 308 
Producers and Refiners’ Oil Co..........................cceeee esee eere rre 140, 966 148, 769 
ENCON io Le 597 595 
Emery Pipe Line CO: daa 25, 102 20, 252 
United States Pipe Line Co. ....... 00... ccc cece cece ewes wenenecccces 33, 148 25, 857 
Other TINGS cs sick ea sete ceeds ple Oe ced dee ia ba o uai see gecesi stor e 287, 372 300, 832 
Total stocks Appalachian field .............2.0- 00. cece eccecceccecceccees 13,451,191 | 13, 475, 548 
Total Lima-Indiana stocks ............ooooooooococccccoococccanocono nee 10,545,927 | 14, 988, 928 
Total both Melli Gud ieedssees 23,997,118 | 28, 464, 476 


OTHER STATES AND FIELDS. 


Since 1894 Ohio has produced more petroleum than any other State. 
In 1900 the southeastern field produced 5,476,089 barrels, the Mecca- 
Belden field 2,283 barrels, and the Lima-Indiana field 16 ,884,358 
barrels, pacing a total of 22,362,730 barrels, equivalent to mote than 
38 per cent of the combined Appalachian and Lima-Indiana produc- 
tion, of which itis a part. West Virginia still stands second in the 
order of production by States; Pennsylvania is third. Indiana 
increased her production over 1,000,000 barrels, and still retains 
fourth place. California is fifth, having increased in production in 
1900 over 55 per cent. If this increase is maintained during the pres- 
ent year, California will change places with Indiana. 

California produced over 76 per cent of the production in 1900 
outside of the Appalachian and the Lima-Indiana fields. California’s 
gain in 1899 over 1898 was 17.05 per cent, while the gain of 1898 over 
1897 was 18.5 per cent. The total production of California for 1900 
was 4,099,484 barrels as compared with 2,642,095 barrels in 1899 and 
2,257,207 barrels in 1898. 

Texas is steadily increasing its output of crude petroleum and 
produced more oil in 1900 than during any preceding year. The guin 
the past year, however, was small in comparison with the figures of 
previous years. The Texas production for 1900 was 836,039 barrels 
as compared with 669,013 barrels in 1899, which is an increase of 
167,026 barrels, or nearly 25 per cent. In 1899 this increase amounted 
to 22.5 per cent, while the gain of 1898 over 1897 was 727.5 per cent. 
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Colorado declined again. In 1899 the production decreased 54,105 
barrels and in 1900, 72,893 barrels. The production the past year 
was only 317,385 barrels, so that the decrease was nearly 23 per cent. 

The production of the State of Kansas is given as 74,714 barrels in 
1900 and 69,700 barrels in 1899. This is an increase of 5,014 barrels, 
or a little over 7 per cent. In 1899 a decrease of 2,280 barrels was 
recorded. The production for 1898 was 71,980 barrels. 

Kentucky is credited with a production of 29,384 barrels in 1900 as 
against 18,280 barrels in 1899. This is an increase of 11,104 barrels, 
or over 60 per cent. 

EXPORTS. 

The following tables are the official statement of the amount and 
value of petroleum and its products (mineral oils) exported from the 
United States for the year ending December 31, 1900, as compared 
with the preceding year: 

Exports of mineral oils from the United States in 1899 and 1900. 


Port and kind. 1899. 1900. 

CRUDE Gallons. Gallons. 
DelàWBIe.....:....0- mart n rn ERR A ER ERES 71, 206, 551 $3, 432, 458 | 101,047, 806 $5, 283, 622 
New YOR cs 3, 622, 195 262, 385 3, 423, 169 250, 950 
Philadelphia ....2.. 24 eR RE RSS 42, 855, 221 2, 262, 986 33, 030, 185 1, 775, 698 

Total i2: sp Reske a 117, 683, 967 5,957,829 | 137,501,160 7,810, 270 
NAPHTHA. RE 
BaltmoLe. eS 4, 323 404 
Boston and Charlestown...................... 1, 538 404 3,910 765 
DETAWAare MÀ 1, 752, 824 110, 049 1, 054, 452 68, 539 
New York oococ oc debeas Moreau Ut enna yess 9, 563, 127 968,591 | 11,223,617 1,177,555 
Philadelphia ...............leeeec eese eene 6, 586, 526 478,563 5, 976, 442 400, 806 
o A vice aw E 17, 904, 015 1,557,607 | 18,262,744 1, 648, 069 
ILLUMINATING. == x T EE 
Baltimore: cilii Spade bae I M Dia 38, 354, 499 2,383,517 | 42,645,471 2, 997, 744 
Boston and Charlestown ...................... 848, 076 71,038 729, 546 75,584 
Dela Ware: uri 20,905,323 | - 1,201,042 2, 316, 085 174, 143 
NEW YOTE ici iros 470, 569, 568 32,635,754 | 509, 291, 233 38, 835, 002 
Philadelphia ........---2. 22. ee eee eee eee eee ee 198,885,527 | 12,174,849 | 175, 603, 152 11, 851, 083 
TOA cokes aana ee eee 724, 562, 993 48, 466,200 | 730, 585, 487 53, 933, 506 
LUBRICATING AND PARAFFIN. a OS TET 
Baltimore .......................--eeeeeeeeeee 855, 336 108, 253 1, 366, 583 175, 031 
Boston and Charlestown ...................... 455, 804 83, 988 184, 161 33, 934 
NOW YORE dd 55, 872, 621 7,078,330 | 54,760,098 7,926, 783 
Philadelphia m ——Ó——— 12,142, 427 1,074,164 | 12,686,873 1, 406, 870 
Total .................--.eeee reels 69, 329, 188 8,344,735 | 68,997,715 9, 512, 618 
RESIDUUM. dcm [| Ten 
Boston and Charlestown ...................... 22, 680 1,614 43,890 2, 900 
New YOrIk isa A RENS 7,258,692 227, 924 10, 228, 008 423, 722 
Philadelphia 0.0. I-II TR uL 14, 262, 906 426, 340 9, 504, 472 415, 147 
TOM e EIER ENUE E RE EE 21, 544, 278 655, 878 19, 776, 370 811,769 
Grand total... vu eund ias 951, 024, 441 64, 982,249 | 975,123, 176 73, 276, 282 


| 
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Exports of mineral oils from the United States in 1899 and 1900—Continued. 


Kind. 


Crude petroleum .............................. 
Nadia id one ties accused 
Illuminating oil............................... 
Lubricating oil and paraffin 
Residuum. iiu ueceenger iR SUI A 


Port. 


Baltimore 
Boston and Charlestown 


RECAPITULATION BY KINDS. 


econ... .. o... .ob..o oe. enn.n.oe.n.. ne. nena e. .n...oo 


1899. 


Gallons. 


Dela Water a aa 


117, 683, 967 
17, 904, 015 
724, 562, 993 


$5, 957, 829 
1,557, 607 
48, 466, 200 
8, 344, 735 
655, 878 


64, 982, 249 


$2, 491,770 
157, 044 
4,743,519 
41,172, 984 
16, 416, 902 


64, 982, 249 


1900. 
Gallons. 
187, 501, 160 $7, 310, 270 
18, 262, 744 1, 648, 069 
730, 585, 487 53, 933, 556 
68, 997, 715 9, 542, 618 
19, 776, 370 841,769 
975, 123, 476 73,276, 282 
1900. 
Gallons. 
44, 016, 377 $3,173, 179 
961, 507 113, 188 
104, 418, 343 5,526, 304 
588, 926, 125 48, 614, 012 
236, 801, 124 15, 849, 604 
975, 123, 476 78, 276, 282 


New York continues to be the leading port for the export of petro- 
leum products, with Philadelphia second. During 1900 over 60 per 
cent of the exports of mineral oils of all kinds were from New York, 
while Philadelphia and Delaware ports exported about 22 per cent. 


Exports of mineral oils from the United States from 1887 to 1900, inclusive. 


(Gallons. ] 


Year Crude 
1887........ 80, 643, 839 
188........ 77,387,799 
1889........ 84, 144, 196 
1890........ 95, 368, 5:25 
1891........ 94, 926, 424 
1892........ 104, 012, 829 
1893........ 114, 609, 343 
1894...... 114, 268,611 
1895........ 115, 954, 128 
1896........ 117,921, 276 
1897.5... 5: | 121, 488, 726 
1898........ 114, 915, 082 
1899........ | 117, 683, 967 
1900........ | 137, 501, 160 


Naphtha. . 
| 


12, 344, 669 


13, 466, 234 |. 


13, 958, 985 

12, 406, 586 

11, 398, 085 ' 
16, 351, 340 | 
16, 249, 389 

14, 831, 967 
12, 757, 940 
13, 420, 769 
13, 430, 320 
17, 026, 626 | 
17, 904, 015 | 
18, 262, 744 | 


Illumina- 
ting. 


464, 702, 903 
450, 801, 683 
548, 496, 241 
547, 542, 569 
526, 972, 018 
586, 406, 366 
705, 674, 917 
726,726, 687 
677, 500, 647 
749, 305, 844 
795, 919, 525 
761, 152, 107 
724, 562, 993 
730, 585, 487 


ting and 


paraffin. 


20, 340, 820 
24, 280, $26 
27, 754, 239 
31, 896, 146 
33, 068, 716 
33, 805, 128 
34, 762, 754 
38,975, 128 
46, 769, 565 
50, 629, 143 
51, 228, 284 
63, 968, 341 
69, 329, 188 
68, 997, 715 


| Lubrica- 


Residuum 


2, 989, 098 
1,861, 104 
1, 837, 794 
1, 828, 900 
932, 692 
329, 574 
460, 614 
59, 766 
143, 850 
507, 990 
12, 230, 902 
29, 418, 454 
21, 544, 278 
19,776,370 


Total. 
Quantity. | Value. 
581, 021,329 | $45, 231, 988 
567,797, 646 | 47,563, 749 
676,191,455 | 52,792, 473 
689,042, 726 | 51,657, 302 
667, 297,935 | 45,351,957 
740, 905,237 | 42,283,163 
871,757,017 | 41,117,814 
894, 862, 159 | 40,463, 088 
853, 126,130 | 56, 223, 425 
931, 785,022 | 62,764,278 
994, 297,757 | 69,057, 547 
986, 480, 610 | 62, 551,048 
951,024, 441 | 64,982, 249 
975,123, 476 | 73,276, 282 


This table is of interest as showing the remarkably steady amount 
of illuminating oil that has been marketed during the last few years. 
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It also shows the increasing demand for the other products of crude 
petroleum as well as for the crude itself. Comparing the year 1894 
with 1900, the amount of illuminating oil is very nearly the same, yet 
the sales of other products and of crude have largely increased. While 
the year 1897 holds the record for the greatest amount of petroleum 
exported from the United States, the value of the petroleum products 
sent abroad in 1900 exceeds that of any previous year by several mil- 
lion dollars. 


Exports of mineral oil from the United States in years 1897 to 1900, by months. 


Month. 1897. 1898. 
Gallons. Gallons. 

January HE 61, 006, 066 $4, 081, 845 85, 412, 917 $3, 989, 811 
Rep PRG MR ECCE 72, 378, 443 4,561,148 | 62,091, 182 2, 998, 714 
March...... A A oaks 78, 622, 511 4,884,479 | 85,944, 541 4,243,945 ` 
ADE REN EE 68, 434, 629 4,046,766 | | 76,649,229 3, 929, 149 
MiS cias 84,714, 994 5,362,982 | 86,431,146 4,571, 862 
Juli. ti A Sa 96, 569, 600 5,655,793 | 93,109,931 4, 972, 286 
A 89, 083, 369 5,132,815 | 89,982,205 4, 722, 093 
August ...... EE A AEEA P EE dae bcd 94, 763, 463 5,691,276 | 97,457,340 5, 010, 507 
SEPT Mb 87, 413, 316 4, 850, 891 87, 999, 604 4,779,026 
OGCtODOE us ie 87, 843, 419 4, 960, 228 79, 524, 827 4, 643, 148 
November tec tee Scent eee ee 82, 676, 014 4, 964, 750 76, 007, 690 4, 496, 250 
December ooo oo uui el a 90, 791, 903 4, 865, 294 65, 870, 049 4, 194, 257 

Total 12 months ................... piat 994, 297, 757 59,057,547 | 986, 480, 610 52, 551, 048 

Month. 1899. 1900. 
Gallons. Gallons. 

JUnUüly lo n.x e cera a a e Eae Ex 62, 385, 776 $3,817,129 15, 338, 676 $6, 339, 185 
FebrüBFy: o a eI pre TANE REBUILD SU Ee 51,759, 280 8, 403, 331 64, 291, 406 5,507,351 
Müleli.sile:wceeee£vcsa A vede Eee 85, 273, 703 5, 291, 534 75, 095, 173 6, 494, 982 
A A LIE d LO 66, 873, 657 4,267,075 | 68, 346, 204 6, 035, 136 
A A METRE 87, 216, 379 5,210,928 | 88,872, 727 6, 744, 936 
TUNE toa toda la tea Qu sca 87, 214, 749 b, 481, 991 79, 031, 621 5, 772, 984 
O A as sane eO tE ded con 81, 171, 542 5, 245,519 | 89,688, 610 6, 266, 480 
AUPUSU A eee oe ct eh QI mE ER NES 100, 220, 318 6,565,691 | 102, 998, 938 7,303,116 
September. is e E e E Eie eue 92, 676, 402 7,007, 626 90, 605, 804 6, 440, 512 
A A A eh 86, 562, 810 6,583,145 | 92,141, 804 6, 109, 079 
November tela bai 83,678,752 ' — 6,632,253 | 75,243,820 5, 134, 598 
December nde 65,991,073 | — 5,476,027 | 78,468,693 | 5,127,893 

Total I2 mMonthR.....s.cesiraccisci sais. 951, 024, 441 | 64, 982, 249 | 975,123, 476 73,276, 282 


The average distillation of 100 gallons of crude petroleum of the 
Pennsylvania oil fields is estimated to yield 76 gallons of illuminating 
oil, 11 gallons of gasoline, benzine, and naphtha, and 3 gallons of 
lubricating oils, while the remaining 10 gallons represent residuum 
and loss. 

In the following table are shown the exports of crude petroleum and 
its products from the United States from 1871 to 1900, together with 
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a statement of the production of the entire country for the same period 
reduced to gallons. From these figures it appears that over 40 per 
cent of the total marketable products derived from the petroleum pro- 
duced in the United States finds a market abroad. If the illuminating 
oil is reduced to its crude equivalent, the percentage will be much 
larger, and it will be found that nearly, if not quite, one-half of our 
total annual production is shipped to Europe and other countries. 


Quantity of crude petroleum produced in, and the qualities and values of petroleum products 
exported from, the United States during each of the calendar years from 1871 to 1900. 


Production. Exports. 
Year ending De- Mineral, crude (includ- Mineral O UMS 
cember 31— Barrels (of 42 Gallons. ing all natural oils, : 
gallons). Zu) l regard toj y aphtha, benzine, gaso- 
Gallons. Gallons. 

DST AAA 5, 205, 234 218, 619,828 | 11,278,589 | $2,171, 706 8, 396, 905 $895, 910. 
|I, TA Amr 6, 293, 194 264, 314, 148 16, 363, 975 | 2,761,094 8, 688, 257 1, 307, 058 
[809 AN 9, 893, 786 415,539,012 | 19,643,740 | 2,665,171 | 10,250,497 | — 1,266,962 
IS74 AAA 10, 926, 945 458, 931, 690 14, 430, 851 1, 428, 494 10, 616, 644 997,355 
Ia 12, 162, 514 510, 825, 588 16,536,800 | 1,738, 589 14, 048, 726 1,392, 192 
EA 9, 132, 669 383, 572, 098 25, 343, 271 | 3,343,763 13, 262, 751 1, 502, 498 
EST scie s rss 13, 350, 363 560, 715, 246 | 28, 773, 233 | 3, 267, 309 19, 565, 909 1, 938, 672 
1878... LLeee cesse cre 15, 396, 868 646, 668, 456 | 24,049,604 | 2,169,790 | 13,431,782 | 1,077,402 
ISI9 oce iu 19, 914, 146 836, 391, 132 28,601,650 | 2,069, 458 19, 524, 582 1, 367, 596 
1880: 22: osos veo 26, 236, 123 1, 104, 017, 166 36, 748,116 | 2,772,400 15, 115, 131 1, 344, 529. 
o os: 27,661,238 | 1,161,771,996 | 40,430,108 | 3,089,297 | 20,655,116 | 1,981,197 
o SN ee PN 30,510,830 | 1,281,454,860 | 45,011,154 | 3,373,302 | 16,969,839 | 1,304,041 
Vd 23, 449, 633 984, 884,586 | 59,018,537 | 4,439,097 | 17,365,314 | 1,195,035 
IBSE A ee 24, 218, 438 1,017, 174, 396 79,679,395 | 6,102,810 13, 676, 421 1, 132, 528 
ISB iioa 21, 858, 785 918, 068, 970 81, 435, 609 | 6,040, 685 14, 739, 469 1, 160, 999 
|f, RM 28, 064, 841 1, 178, 723, 322 76,346, 480 | 5,068, 409 14, 474, 951 1, 264, 736 
ts oie eee 28, 283, 483 | 1,187, 906, 286 80, 650, 286 | 5,141, 833 12, 382, 213 1, 049, 043 
TESE ena na sa 27,612,025 , 1,159, 705, 050 77,549,452 | 5,454,705 13, 481, 706 1, 083, 429 
e A 35,163,513 | 1,476,867, 546 85, 189,658 | 6,134, 002 13, 984, 407 1, 208, 116 
e AAA 45, 822, 672 1, 924, 552, 224 96,572,625 | 6, 535, 499 12, 462, 636 1, 050, 613 
E A 54, 291,980 | 2,280, 263, 160 96,722,807 | 5,365, 579 11, 424, 993 868, 137 
LP CNN RENI 50,509,136 | 2,121,383,712 | 104,397,107 : 4,696,191 | 16,393,284 | 1,037, 55 

jf. T PEE 48, 412,666 | 2,033,331,972 | 111,703,508 | 4,567,391 17, 304, 005 1,074,710 
|o: "S 49,344,516 | 2,072,469,672 | 121,926,349 | 4,415,915 15, 555, 754 943, 970 
a 62,892,276 | 2,221,475,592 | 111,285,264 | 5,161,710 | 14,801,224 910, 988 
E A b 60, 960, 361 2,560, 335, 162 | 110,923,620 | 6,121,836 | 12, 349, 319 1,059, 542 
ENUT. Lo ec eva eb 660, 475,516 | 2,539,971,672 | 121,488,726 | 5,020, 968 13, 430, 320 994, 781 
ISUM oie oer ee bends b55, 364, 233 | 2,325, 297,786 | 114,915,082 | 4,764,111 17, 026, 626 1,053, 231 
1899.1... ooo ese 557,070,850 | 2,396,975, 700 | 117,683,967 | 5,957,829 17, 904, 015 1,557, 607 
1900. dl b 63,362,704 | 2,661, 233,568 | 137,501,160 | 7,310, 270 18, 262, 744 1, 648, 069 


a Exports are for fiscal years from 1893 to 1896, inclusive. 
b In addition to this amount, 4,325 barrels of crude oll were produced in Kentucky and Tennessee 
in 1896, 4,377 barrels in 1897, 19,152 barrels in 1898, 13,578 barrels in 1899, and 19,712 barrels in 1900, for 
which, as none was sold or used, no value could be given. 
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Quantity of crude petroleum produced in, and the qualities and values of petroleum products 
exported from, the United States, etc. —Continued. 


Exports. 


Year ending December 31— 
Illuminating. 
Gallons. 
A A TE 132, 178,843 | $33, 493, 351 
A ee nes eh elo uaa M 118,259, 432 "29,456,453 
| NN TEE 207, 595,988 | — 41,357, 686 
j|; MAD DP 206, 562,977 | 30,168, 747 
O O osa ada aen e ease 203, 678,748 | 28,168,572 
iT SR NAM IN PN 2), 831,608 | 44, ORY, 066 
I TEENS 307,373,842 | 51,360,205 
e Se eee SHEET 306, 212,506 | 36,855,798 
DORSET RT 365, 597,467 | 32,811,755 
Lo —-—— ——Aá"— —— 286,131,557 ' 29,047,908 
LI MOX "—— se 444,666,615 | 42,122, 683 
185 cee ica REOS 428, 424,581 | 37,035, 981 
EN 440, 150,660 | — 39,470, 352 
A E 433,851,275 | 39,450,794 
Dl oido EEE I ete ead 445, 880,518 | 39,476,082 
JR ees Gots corn tte dee PRESTA quf 485, 120,680 ' — 39,012, 922 
1887 inei ON 485, 242,107 | 37,007, 336 
JHRECLL Loren se a 40,015 TL |, 37,236,111 
DONG NER PEE RE E 551, 769,666 | 41,215,192 
1590 IO 550, 873,438 | 39,826,086 
ps MMC" EUER 531,445,099 34,879, 759 
O IO ces 589, 418,185 , 31,826,515 
A wd Res 642,939, 16 | 31,719,404 
jv E EET 730, 368,626 | — 30,676,217 
O oiu Cra ode de bet doe o dk 714,859,144 | — 34,706, 844 
O ——— 716, 455,565 | 48,630,920 
A O EN ud 795,919,525 | 46,229,579 
SUR o codo en ou USE Once ate a ree 761,152,107 | 35,512,082 
o CI" 724,562,993 | 48,466,200 
A PP EDS 730,585,487 ' 53,933,556 


a Exports are for fiscal years from 1893 to 1896, inclusive. 


Mineral, refined or manufactured. 


Lubricating (heavy paraf- 


fin, etc.). 

Gallons. 
240, 228 $92, 408 
438, 425 180, 462 
1, 502, 503 517, 466 
993, 068 269, 886 
938, 052 265, 837 
1, 167, 929 370, 431 
1,914,129 577, 610 
2,525, 545 698, 182 
- 3,168, 561 713, 208 
5, 607, 009 1, 141, 825 
6, 053, 862 1, 165, 605 
8, 821, 536 2, 034, 487 
10, 108, 394 2, 193, 245 
11, 985, 219 2, 443, 385 
12, 978, 955 2, 659, 210 
13, 948, 367 2, 689, 464 
20, 582, 613 3, 559, 280 
24, 510, 437 4,215, 449 
27, 903, 267 4, 638, 724 
32, 090, 537 4, 766, 850 
33,310,264 | — 4,999,978 
34, 026, 855 5,130, 643 
32, 432, 857 4, 738, 892 
40, 190, 577 5, 449, 000 
43, 418, 942 5, 867,477 
50, 525, 530 6,556, 775 
51, 228, 284 6, 478, 479 
63, 968, 341 7, 385, 054 
69, 329, 188 8, 344, 735 
68, 997,715 9,542, 618 
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Quantity of crude petroleum produced in, and the qualities and values of petroleum products 
. exported from, the United States, etc.—Continued. 


Exports. 


Residuum (tar, pitch, 


Year ending December 31— and all other, from 


which the light bodies Total; 
E have been distilled). 
Gallons. Gallons. 
DST sates sets IC Secon se te LEE uae 101,052 | $10,450 152,195,617 | $36,663, 825 
A A tnd ei eas wea head 568, 218 56, 618 144,318,707 | — 33,761,655 
e ARE ETE RY tee E ee Te N 1,377,180 117,595 | 240,369,908 | — 45,924, 880 
NET ii Mu ser tel IN 2, 504, 628 177,794 235, 108,168 | — 33,012, 276 
A A. 2, 323, 986 169, 671 237,526,312 | 31, 734, 861 
SE] RR EUREN A A IK EP 2,863,896 | — 239,461 263, 449,455 | — 49,515,219 
yr MSRP ena DUREE 4, 256, 112 390,077 | 961, 883,225 | — 57,539,873 
1S 7B eat tcc O 3,126,816 | 220,435 —  349,346,253 | 41,022,007 
1B or d elec A NA 4, 827, 522 273,050 | 421,719,782 | 37, 235, 467 
TOS stir ures A A ee ater A ae 8, 177, 630 198,983 | 346,779,443 | — 34,505, 045 
A A ERROR, 3, 756, 018 197, 321 514,561,719 ! — 48,556,108 
a EE UEM 4, 265, 352 275, 263 503, 492,462 ! — 44,623,074 
C. MEET dA EROR M 6,502, 524 465,350 | — 533,145,429 | — 47,763,079 
A AA 5, 303, 298 327, 599 544, 495,608 | — 49,457,116 
LC MERERI MEE HON A td 5,713, 908 334, 767 560,784, 459 ¡ 49, 671,743 
E ENERO MER 1, 993, 824 109, 673 591, 884,302 ! — 45,145,204 
A E REM 2, 989, 098 141,350 | 601,546,317 , — 46,898,842 
ES MEER EAE 1,870, 596 116,009 | 572,457,975 | — 48,105,703 
sy PREND A A 1, 858, 458 97,265 | 680,705,456 | 53,293,299 
A eos ar nde eed. 1, 830, 612 91,905 | — 693,829, 948 | — 52,270,953 
PSU RN NR MERE AAA AE 1,002, 414 61, 382 673, 905,577 | 46,174,835 
A RR E ET 403, 032 38,220 | — 744,638,463 | — 42,729,157 
Ls NEN Sat NR E A 641, 044 41,061 804, 221,230 | — 42,142,058 
[D MURCIA A EUER 211, 008 14, 704 908, 252,314 | — 41,499,806 
j|: te o REMO NELLE RE TUE RON 137, 508 13, 063 884, 502,082 | — 46,660,082 
| MENTEM EP E E 204, 960 14, 330 890,458,994 | — 62,383, 408 
A eue ou oM e UE Md 12, 230, 902 333, 740 994,297,757 | — 59,057, 547 
V MCN CMT E 29, 418, 454 806, 570 986, 480,610 | — 52,551,048 
[6 ON cide ade SEPATU ONU MERE 21,514,278 | 655,878 | 951,024,441 | — 64,982, 249 
1000. c once a ein ae LEE 19,776,370 | 841,769 | — 975,123, 476 | 73,276, 282 


a Exports are for fiscal years from 1893 to 1896, inclusive. 
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FOREIGN MARKETS. 


In the following table is given a statement showing the foreign 
As will be seen from this 
table, the total exports of illuminating oils were decreased slightly in 


markets for our oil in the past eight years. 


1900. 


Exports of petroleum in its various forms from the United States from 1893 to 1900, by 


countries. 
[Gallons.] 
Year ending June 30— 
Country and kind. ————— E e id 
1893. 1894. 1896. 1896. 
CRUDK 
Europe: 
FTAs 69, 424, 609 84, 434, 953 72, 802, 459 79, 242, 152 
GerüiBliVoes esses cissi ti 4,182, 963 4,877,593 3, 966, 870 817, 212 
AAA A wan Seem EE eee goes EE 4, 455, 469 
A ua tos reek Sew weenie hit os 21,112,042 |. 15,176, 034 15, 188, 547 12, 869, 235 
United AAA AA eee Seal etiase cesses 8,907,018 | «erre 
Other Európe..... cosuee cec na rn 3, 948, 842 2,009, 727 2, 590, 441 1, 212, 528 
Total s eos ep ER EROS ERE eds. 98, 665, 456 | 106, 495, 307 98, 045, 330 98, 596, 596 
North America: 
A uk usce RE 5, 508, 769 ` 8,026, 189 5, 229, 983 6, 779, 059 
CUD. ciui esac XE X pU c Cea RENE sees 6, 955, 315 6, 865, 519 6. 980, 372 4, 838, 057 
Other North America ..................... 548, 068 534, 304 523, 579 708, 008 
Total A IN CERE eR 13,012, 152 15, 426, 042 12, 733, 934 12,325, 724 
All other countries o .ooocoocccccccncncncccnooo 22, 900 2, 000 6, 000 1,300 
TOtAtbeTUde. ona a 111,703,508 | 121,926, 349 | 111, 285, 264 110, 923, 620 
REFINED. pe ee VERD TEE 
Naphtha. 
Europe: 
FIANCE tada 4, 080, 839 3, 764, 569 1, 564, 360 1, 672, 056 
Germany ..........- eese c 4,127, 354 4,278,757 4, 900, 028 2,814,217 
United Kingdom .......................... 8, 209, 526 6, 834, 760 7,343, 355 7,230, 285 
Other Europe. cive er VE Ute 658, 270 364, 135 577,378 160, 658 
TOU! ¿AA RSS 17,076, 989 15, 242, 221 14, 385, 121 11,883, 216 
North: AMCTICA: A 122, 237 106, 454 145, 970 208, 249 
West Midis A ace av p e heces A tees 67,195 , 84, 299 104, 062 
South America .......0....002. ees enne 55, 940 79,777 | 135, 752 96, 020 
Asia and Oceania. ......... 00... eee cee eee wees 39, 625 57, 057 45,217 49, 927 
AITICN A EE E O 9, 214 3, 050 4, 865 7,845 
TOA ds aa 227,016 313,533 . 416, 103 466, 103 
Total naphtha, .......................... 17,304, 005 19,555,704 , 14,801, 224 12, 349, 319 
= p p Y n—————— ILIUM 
Illuminating. 
Europe: 
Belgium td 33, 541, 439 , 96,312,971 | 35, 385, 765 35, 413, 132 
Denmark ud ood oe ha d aq d ata A 12, 262, 308 , 9, 290, 251 14, 626, 436 12, 693, 927 
ATE MM 8,161,023 ` 11,812,001 6, 204, 663 5, 338, 501 
GEMAN il ENS 119, 277, 484 86, 384, 785 | 100, 829, 413 121, 841, 266 
Tin lot su tco dues AS 22,815, 279 22, 945, 037 25, 017,572 22, 648, 184 
Netherlands................ TES iss 51, 298, 480 31,868, 189 45, 900, 640 122, 510, 644 
s | 
Sweden and Norway ................ Less. ^ 16,312, 922 9,548,074 | 24,0623, 246 10, 582, 677 
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Exports of petroleum in its various forms from the United States from 1893 to 1900, by 
countries—Continued. 
[Gallons.] 
Year ending June 30— 
Country and kind. 
1893. 1894. 1895. 1896. 
REFINED—continued. 
Illuminating—Continucd. 
Europe—Continued. 
United Kngdom........................... 180, 996, 321 | 274,555,010 | 279, 064, 424 181, 883, 052 
POTTURAE: ll do ae eed aiuti | 4, 286, 732 
Other EUTOPO.ceacooconicicaddicr ri 8, 654, 660 7,232, 024 6, 586, 826 | 3, $62, 377 
o —"(— Á——À 458, 319,916 | 490,252,345 | 541,238,985 | 521, 060, 492 
North America: 
British North America .................... 6, 341, 012 8,218, 417 7,621, 352 9, 141, 934 
Central America... 2 esce odo ts a eee 1,371,502 
MOXIPO cts riores ele sine UN pus 241, 061 
British .........0000 000000000 , f 2,712,126 
yes ies 4, 439, 118 4, 174, 856 4,109, 355 | 
AI Ma en malicio: j l 2,189,271 
Other North American .................... 2, 204, 602 1, 759, 565 1,501, 157 GO, 864 
Total A A ese eased 12, 984, 762 14, 182, 838 13, 231, 867 15, 716, 758 
South America: 
Argentina eo aa 4, 070, 719 3, 162, 846 | 5, 876, 742 7, 803, 218 
A a aeetnte hes 15,556,685 | 12, 154, 709 | 15, 315, 196 18, 490, (43 
eu M "—————— ——— — — —»——— et | ND TES 4, 325, 915 
UIT CE 2, 882, 105 2, 520, 571 3, N98, 514 3, 622, 810 
A A A A icis b eua deu 1, 483, 127 
Other South America...................... 6,041,571 5,503, 680 7,245, 123 2, 784, 155 
OUR it eos tet ese Uoc TEE 28, 551, 080 23, 341, 806 | 32, 335, 575 38, 509, 268 
Asia: 
A tts oie ose eae 27, 874, 230 40, 377, 296 18, 022, 800 25, 694, 890 
Hong KOU... ¿0 cea ese 12, 758, 820 16, 888, 820 | 10, 595, 610 10, 499, 000 
11 eMe decid EN ¡ 24,762,150 
Fast Indies| \ 57,404,175 | 85,907,557 | 46,680,051 - i 
i “Wuteh ccoo 1, | sl | "| 16,947,830 
Japän A e WEE ee eat 26, 869, 510 37, 272, 450 24, 298, 170 33, 701, 038 
TOM ie 124,906,735 | 180, 446, 123 99, 596, GOA | 111, 604, 908 
Oceania: | 
British Australasia ........................ 11, 053, 991 11, 821, 881 14, 686, 752 , 13, 721, 827 
Hawaiian Islands.........................]--.eeeeleeee. A eure 629, 740 
Other Asia and Oceania.........2......0000005 2,637,250 | — 2,944,958 3, 636, 230 4, 931, 965 
—————— A AAA AA E | i = Sg ees 
jor t 138,597,976 | 195,212,962 | 117,919,616 | 130,888, 440 
a —— | a See dl j PEREN 
o E E E E EA E E 8, 206, 932 7,049,455 ^ — 9,676,741 10, 280, 607 
All other countries .........................uL.. 579, 150 329, 220 456, 300 1-522 mex er 
Total illuminating ....................-. 612, 239,816 | 730,368,626 | 714,859,144 | 716,455, 565 
Lubricating. | 
Europe: | 
Belgium A AA | 2, 426, 926 2, 931, 204 2, 679, 882 4, 078, 951 
A A ı 2,426,659 3, 050, 544 3, 271, 804 5, 165, 586 
o AA darsi eee tee 3,798,953 5,637,471 | — 5,378,398 | 5,990, 561 
MANY —————— — HQ 788,805 ' 1,356,340 1,381, 587 1,324, 994 
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Exporta of petroleum in its various forms from the United States from 1898 to 1900, by 


countries—Continued. 
[Gallons.] 
Year ending June 30— 
Country and kind. 
1893 | 1894. 1895 1896 
REFINED—continued. 
Lubricating—Continued. 
Europe-— Continued. 
Netherlands...........................eese 1,842, 608 2, 946, 896 2, 641, 209 2, 724, 546 
United Kingdom.......................... 17, 683, 132 19, 668,767 | 21,209, 497 23, 436, 081 
Other Eurüpe:i.... i dace Re IRAE 249, 474 415, 385 | 520, 025 815,017 
: — — | -| 
Total ...2...ccccececcecececeacescecencees | 29,216,557 , 35,400,610 | 37,082,352 | 43,535,736 
North America ................- cec eee e eee 1, 043, 770 1, 308, 586 1, 248, 751 1, 244, 588 
West Indices. ii | ed | 417,123 816, 274 213, 304 
South America ................. ccce rere i 1,207,232 1, 509, 708 2, 159, 844 2, 221, 780 
Asin and Oceanía. ..................cleeeee eee | 888, 032 1, 433, 191 2, 438,976 3, 000, 471 
ATTICA Me" "Em 77, 266 115, 359 172, 746 309, 701 
Total ....... PU Em | 3, 216, 300 4, 783, 967 6, 336, 590 6, 989, 794 
Total lubricating........................ ! 32, 432, 857 | 40, 190, 577 43, 418, 942 50, 525, 630 
Residuum (barrels). | 

EUFTODO old kde ERE P XP WEE REAdeRIZVE Evi 10, 404 . 2, 056 2,099 4, 248 
North America .............2-c-ecececccceeeee: 2, 202 | 2, 460 - 1,045 438 
All other countries ......oooccocncccccccnonccnos 276 | 513 130 194 
Total residüuum.................- € 12,882 5,029 8, 274 4, 880 

a NITE a ar ES EET e EE oe A ERR REN OON SIR CNN RUN A A E UI ERES Ry B eu e TM is = 

Year ending June 30— 


Country and kind. 


CRUDE. 
Europe: 
EMO 100, 158, 929 85, 125, 657 83, 630, 610 95, 603, 800 
COTAS a ti 2, 430, 249 3,585, 777 3, 485, 360 3,536, 491 
Netherlands. a 2, 400, 000 | 2, 400, 000 | 2, 409, 040 3, 328, 764 
A wea AE ENNEA T, 12,049,778 9,914, 851 | 9,722,420 | 16,127,318 
United Kingdom AAA ees 5, 060 | 9310 liado 
Other BOTW cick chewed sa d a eek 1, 345, 360 | 136, 314 | 2, 391, 864 | 138, 628 
TOLL eulos acdc ras EpL FUA iR CE 118,379,316 | 101,167,659 | 101,640,504 | 118,735,001 
North America: ' i 
MeXiCO 2 ir iora eiee aaiae 7, 090, 850 7,713, 859 7,969, 871 8, 002, 845 
Gibson role 4,772,589 3,829,463 , 3,297,175 5, 935, 494 
Porto Nito: o io 160, 000 211,503 
Other North America....................L. 623, 958 585, 390 . 20,510 136, 033 
TOA PUR 12, 487, 397 12,128,712 11,447,556 14, 285, 875 
South America: 
Bi A eee ae EUM AMA A ase cae 
Other South America ...............ceeeeee [errem 1:025 AAA satelite "T 
O Dd aliat Said S 841, 140 1:090 | o oen isses Rec cs iiv excess 
All other countries ......... i D EEEN 18:390 A resis pa o Rei sau 2, (80 


Total CFUde;c e erue SU E Pru E ISDN EeE 131,726,243 | 113,297,397 | 113,088,060 | 133,023, 656 
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Exports of petroleum in its various forms from the United States from 1898 to 1900, by 


countries—Continued. 


[Gallons.] 


Country and kind. 


Year ending June 30— 


REFINED. 
Naphtha. 
Europe: i 
PYANCC SI E 2, 108, 725 
Germany lod sae 2, 800, 883 
Netherlands........................-... ee 1, 400, 000 
United Kingdom.......................... 7,125,371 
Other Europe ..................... a aii 281,541 
TOUT icio pce A EODEM con 13, 711, 520 
North America .........................-- cere 256, 869 
West Indies eiii 83, 529 
South America ........oooooommocooococcccoconoos 67,178 
Asia and Oceania........................ eee 120, 479 
AÍTO8R aa a 9, 458 
Total a a 537, 508 
Total naphtha ......... creará 
Illuminating. 
Europe: 
Belgium AAA 42, 437, 188 
Denmark AA sces 14, 001, 755 
Frühee 2... dai wee 2, 736, 190 
Germany ez caes 114, 583, 356 
A PRESE ONE EVe RC C RV EUER --| 24,525, 066 
Netherlands.....................- ecce eee 126, 841, 441 
Sweden and Norway ...................... 18, 961, 261 
United Kingdom .......................... 185, 200, 507 
Portugal...........0 EPRR A 4, 712, 019 
Other Europe......................... eese 2, 488, 975 
Total cout pias al 535, 987, 703 
North America: 
British North America .................... 9, 071,814 
Central America .......................... 1, 201, 053 
MEXICO id 335, 692 
West Indies— 
BEAN in 2, 661, 734 
SA acct scare ses Bake cet 2, 218,373 
Other North America ..................... 63, 548 
TOM oiu datos 15, 562, 214 
South America: 
Argentina sir rra RETRO DES 
Ft.) M p ETE 19, 819, 941 
Chile ...... E IS 38, 622, 300 
UÚTrUguay...ooooooo........ ias 2,821, 420 
Venezuela. .ooooccccccccncncncncncroncncaoo 1, 456, 472 
Other South America...................... 8, 049, 493 
A wp a IC sene xD diee 40, 473, 418 


1, 713, 646 
6, 185, 309 

1, 500 
7,880, 140 
382, 201 


15, 612, 796 


290, 372 
18, 261 
85, 492 

231, 487 
14, 521 


640, 133 


16, 252, 929 


44,317, 797 
18, 969, 052 
5, 875, 777 
137, 981, 137 
18, 705, 089 
134, 204, 836 
28, 567, 695 
179, 160, 587 
5, 500, 240 
3, 821, 197 


572, 103, 407 


9, 952, 286 
1, 034, 878 
990, 544 


2, 675, 186 
2, 234, 338 
42, 020 


16, 489, 252 


10, 648, 733 
19, 569, 447 
3, 923, 448 
3, 576, 570 
1, 417, 804 
2, 820, 834 


41, 956, 836 


17,066, 976 


1,517, 758 
4,716, 306 
1, 477, 034 
7,584, 526 

414,597 


15, 710, 221 


251,879 
15,864 
137, 743 
120, 123 
16, 955 


942, 564 


16, 252, 785 


40, 715, 711 
17,548,051 
3, 994, 908 
115, 124, 570 
19, 750, 201 
138, 188, 341 
17, 345, 423 
178, 796, 530 
2, 692, 476 
2,787,050 


536, 943, 261 | 506, 651, 963 


9, 861, 600 
1,075, 322 
581, 222 


2, 609, 283 
2, 899, 504 
40, 015 


6, 483, 293 
16, 289, 130 
3, 685, 800 
1,760, 465 
1,327, 681 
2, 760, 223 


4, 776, 290 
6, 803, 632 
2, 030, 232 
7,356, 743 

420, 706 


48,675, 550 
18, 236, 065 
3, 962, 328 
124,542, 723 
17, 534, 626 
121, 135, 337 
24, 693, 536 
146, 477, 760 
1,826, 056 
4, 567, 988 


10, 845, 114 
3, 102, 066 
282, 160 


2, 729, 301 
2, 592, 440 
30, 727 


17, 586, 808 


10, 182, 529 
18, 409, 626 
4, 166, 481 
3, 120, 200 
1,021,539 
3, 029, 520 


REST RENE A A ———————— 
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Exports of petroleum in ita various forms from the United States from 1898 to 1900, by 


i countries—Continued. 
[Gallons.] 
Year ending June 30— 
Country and kind. ————— 9 ————— 
1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 
REFINED—continued. 
IUwninating—Continued. 
Asia: . 
CHING: Sect si RET A EET cde 42, 516, 120 44, 324, 344 22, 683, 425 32, 775, 880 
HONGKONG 225032 sot a 14, 977, 050 15, 637, 420 18, 095, 260 19, 181, 230 
East Indies— 
British- une Petes Siac aaea Ea 19, 276, 390 33, 341, 284 20, 109, 900 9, 906, 240 
Dutti 24, 898, 000 12, 534, 930 15, 371, 400 11,207, 740 
O A A eens 46, 252, 501 51, 621, 050 32, 705, 180 51, 297, 805 
Other ARIS. 22s.t22.ceudvets cescceede eee 5, 085, 030 4,119, 840 155, 700 2,412, 770 
TOU eC EIE 153,005,091 | 161,578, 868 | 109,120, 865 126, 781, 665 
Oceania: 
British Australasia .....................ls. 15, 329, 222 18, 859, 348 14, 396, 782 19, 542, 573 
Hawaiian Islands.......................... 391, 150 785, 740 1, 049, 210 : 1, 217, 780 
Other Oceania..................... e eren 623, 490 1, 059, 215 23,575 | 27,780 
Toi e a 16, 343, 862 20, 734, 303 15, 469, 567 20, 788, 133 
British Africa bai cee Seas eee TTE 4, 851, 040 5, 963, 379 7,240, 818 5, 981, 036 
Other AÍTÍCA Liria RAISES D RSEN 5, 137, 298 5, 900^ 036 3, 831, 401 3, 307, 838 
Total illuminating ...................... 771, 350, 626 | 824,426, 426,581 722,279,480 . 721,027,637 
Lubricating. 
Europe: 
hg me DEN 3, 784, 941 3,872,617 : 4, 625, 800 4, 795, 917 
BPCO: coire des A eee A I ue end 4, 225, 199 5, 246, 208 6, 500, 107 7,170, 304 
A O oer UAE Ronsuo 6, 877, 196 8,086, 776 | 8, 233, 910 10, 279, 660 
IUD uds eaten ccuese eee etit e aE 1, 550, 688 1. 970, 890 1, 921, 123 2, 081, 206 
Netherlands. ......-...02-000 cee ce cence eeee. 2, 840, 832 4, 196, 352 4, 332, 727 5, 223, 275 
United Kingdom.......................... 21, 301, 290 | 25,724,836 ı 26,353,051 28, 669, 308 
Other Buropesicccscsessacebeas sidad 1,011,201 920, 919 , 1, 755,551 1, 882, 200 
Tola e 41,591, 347 50, 018, 598 , | 53, 722, 269 60, 7107 80 
North AMerica da asa 1, 259, 249 1,429, 9, 468 Ji 1, 549, 299 1, 932, 313 
West INMON...courariosiurio dis e 114, 942 186, 285 | 416, 688 308, 429 
South America ...... delen ie D M e 1, 876, 794 1,971,050 2, 899, 295 2, 488, 018 
Asia and Oceanig............. lll lll. ee eee 4, 879, 886 5, 978, 725 7,737, 421 9, 244, 955 
ATIC Rots eres Quero rites cds ci aed cete 477,127 715, 239 1,099, 421 502, 184 
TOU A ue hese tete a a utis 8, 607, 998 10, 280, 767 13, 702, 124 14,475, 899 
Total TobricatiDB........ooooooooooommm.. 50, 199, 345 60, 299, 365 67, 424, 393 74, 583, 769 
Residuum (barrels). E E EU 
EUPODU. uu e idu coc tees acu A 140, 777 471, 604 724, 241 389, 919 
North A Merit ds 566 1, 680 5, 299 2, 894 
All other countries ....................LLl.uu.. 1, 269 2, 278 674 3,120 
Total residuum. ..... 2.22... cece cece wees 142, 612 475, 562 730, 214 395, 933 
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PRODUCTION BY FIELDS, STATES, AND DISTRICTS. 
APPALACHIAN OIL FIELD. 


The year 1900 proved one of great activity in the Appalachian 
petroleum field. The market in 1900 was a satisfactory one for the 
average producers, and everywhere earnest efforts were made to 
enlarge the limits of the known producing regions and open up new 
areas of oil territory. These efforts were only partially successful, 
as no considerable areas of new territory were found approaching in 
importance the Scio field in Ohio of the previous year. Sand Fork, 
in Lewis County, W. Va., and the Gaines pool, in Tioga County, Pa., 
were the most conspicuous developments of the past year, but neither 
proved at all remarkable nor added a very considerable amount to the 
world’s supply of crude petroleum. 

The market, which ranged above $1.60 per barrel for the first three 
months of the year, began to decline early in April, and prices con- 
tinued downward until $1.05 per barrel was touched in November. 
The bottom mark was the direct result of an expected overproduction 
of petroleum from the Sand Fork region. Prices rallied during 
December, and the year closed with a $1.20 market. The average 
price for the entire year showed a gain over the year preceding. 

Since January, 1877, the records show that 104,793 wells have been 
completed in the Appalachian oil field, of which number 18,894 failed 
to find oil in paying quantities. At an average cost of $2,000 each, 
these wells represent an aggregate capital of $209,586,000. The total 
number of wells completed in the Eastern petroleum fields since the 
first discovery by Colonel Drake, below Titusville, in 1859, must 
approximate close to 118,000. 

Under the heads of the several States more complete details are 
given in regard to the different divisions that are included under the 
general title of the Appalachian tield. 


PRODUCTION OF THE APPALACHIAN OIL FIELD FROM 1889 To 1900, BY STATES. 


The tables that follow relate to the oil statistics of the Appalachian 
field by States, exclusive of Kentucky and Tennessee, whose petro- 
leum production as yet is insignificant in comparison with the four 
great oil-producing States, from which the main source of the supply 
of Pennsylvania oil has been obtained for many years past. 

For reasons stated in previous reports, the statistics of the New 
York and Pennsylvania oil fields are presented together. 
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Production of petroleum in the Appalachian oil field from 1889 to 1900. 


[Barrels of 42 gallons.] 
Year. ar: oat babi Mas Southeastern) Total, 
ew York. 
A IE 21, 487, 435 544,113 318,277 | 22,349, 825 
O A. 28, 458, 208 492,578 | 1,116,521 | 30,067,307 
|l A A NEC 33,009,236 | — 2,406,218 424,323 | 35,839,777 
A A Ce ee ee 28,422,877 | 3,810,086 | 1,193,414 | 33,425,877 
O. MNT ÓN 20,314,513 | 8,445,412 | 2,602,965 | 31,362,890 
[org C Mp MEN 19,019,990 | — 8,577,624 | — 3,184,310 | 30,781,924 
D NN A 19,144,390 | — 8,120,125 ^ — 3,094,624 | 30,959, 139 
I A E E ES 20,584,421 | 10,019,770} 3,366,031 | 33,970,222 
A O NN A 19,262,066 | 13,090,045 | 2,877,538 | 35,229,949 
O te Lii NEUE 15,948,464 | 13,615,101 | 2,148,292 | 31,711,857 
e A EA 14,374,512 | 13,910,630 | 4,764,934 | 33,050,076 
A IA PO 14,559,127 | 16,195,675 | 5,478,372 | 36,233,174 


It will be seen by the above table that for the year 1900 the Appa- 
lachian field increased its production 3,183,098 barrels, a gain of 9.6 
per cent. In 1899 there was an increase of 4.2 per cent over 1898, 
while 1898 showed a decline of 10 per cent as compared with 1897. 
Of the total production in 1900, New York and Pennsylvania supplied 
about 40 per cent, West Virginia 45 per cent, and southeastern Ohio 
15 per cent. Of the total production in 1899 New York and Penn- 
sylvania furnished 43.5 per cent, West Virgima 42.1 per cent, and 
southeastern Ohio 14.4 per cent. In 1898, 50.3 per cent of the total 
came from New York and Pennsylvania, 42.9 per cent from West 
Virginia, and 6.8 per cent from southeastern Ohio. The southwestern 
sections of the Appalachian fields are constantly supplying a great 
proportion of the total product, while the districts of the northeast 
are steadily declining. 


PRODUCTION IN THE APPALACHIAN OIL FIELD, BY MONTHS. 


In the following table is given the production of crude petroleum 
in the Appalachian oil field from 1895 to 1900, by months: - 


Production of crude petroleum in the Appalachian oil field from 1895 to 1900, by months, 
[Barrels of 42 gallons. ]} 


Month. 1895. 1896 1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 
JANUARY gese sica 2,469,941 | 2,727,891 | 2,754,761 | 2,816,290 | 2,491,156 | — 2,912,987 
FOUR cidos 2,083,087 | 2,528,867 | 2,663,406 | 2,465,715 | 2,283,043 | — 2,590,712 
Maren dado 2,504,645 | 2,711,088 | 2,935,568 | 2,864,176 | 2,735,261 | — 2,999,625 
A lod 2,588,727 | 2,933,487 | 2,809,148 | 2,688,999 | 2,611,307 2,945,281 
May sd 2,586,710 | 2,888,502 | 2,902,571 | 2,714,058 | 2,823,731 | — 3,143,756 
jo e eana 2,488,551 | 2,916,018 | 2,990,489 | 2,595,135 | 2,794,575 | — 3,063,505 
MI 2,673,621 | 2,972,001 | 3,085,834 | 2,572,648 | 2,843,626 | — 8,095,131 
PI rn 2,753,417 | 2,871,118 | 3,115,875 | 2,667,974 | 2,999,744 | — 3,193,527 
September. .................. 2,685,766 | 2,831,507 | 3,035,321 | 2,578,710 | 2,838,459 | — 2,997,810 
Orca eed save 2,717,958 | 2,901,781 | 3,078,061 | 2,581,226 | 2,919,006 | — 3,240,317 
NOVEMDET -o nannnannoeenneeo 2,661,700 | 2,745,756 | 2,983,616 | 2,527,486 | 2,861,905 | 3, 004,314 
December A 2,745,016 | 2,942,206 | 2,926,299 | 2,639,450 | 2,817,363! — 3,046,209 


TOM osa 30, 959, 139 | 33, 970,222 | 35,229,949 | 31,711,857 | 33,050,076 | 36,233,174 
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PIPE-LINE RUNS OF THE APPALACHIAN FIELD. 


In the following table will be found the pipe-line runs in the Appa- 
lachian oil field in 1900, by lines and months: 


Pipe-line runs in the Appalachian oil field in 1900, by lines and months. 


[Barrels of 42 gallons. ] 

Producers 
National and Refiners' 

Month. Transit. Southwest. Eureka. Tide Water. ss Lano 

Limited. 
January ...............- eee 580, 353 298, 446 1, 258, 545 | 140, 415 112, 488 
February /..................... " 501,812| — 261,437 1,188,858 . 122, 896 94, 670 
March................0--eeeee: 608,075 | 315,007 1,317, 928 147, 288 111, 988 
April IAN S LETS 615,162 | ^ 301,433 1, 282, 309 138, 617 107, 398 
Mir ts 620, 174 310, 139 1, 396, 438 134, 471 114, 378 
ACE ee 588, 088 301, 000 1, 382, 965 127, 536 114, 840 
A $72,156 | 293,689 1, 427, 539 130, 435 109, 632 
August .... cesses sessile 588, 917 310, 861 1,430,378 , 133, 152 117,272 
September..............--2.20- 542,907 | 302,740 1,333, 450 | 136, 100 108, 959 
October...............eeeseree- 590, 174 |. 335, 467 1, 463, 699 155, 628 115, 902 
November ............ 20000000. 544, 907 319,781 1, 353, 975 | 137, 702 105, 378 
December .........-....2c.ee0 562, 076 366, 139 1,328, 514 | 140, 990 108, 170 
Total ........c.ceceeeeeee 6,899,801 | 3,716,139 | 16,114,588 | 1, 645, 225 | 1, 821, 018 

Month. Elk. [| Emery. United | Franklin. re Total. 
January ooh coc fo — 16, 846 26,513 |.......... 4, 893 | 408, 239 2, 841, 238 
February ...................... 14, 846 21,051... Lese 2, 734 358, 960 2,516, 770 
March ............ esee eren 17,145 2L 521. eroi 5, 364 | 408,778 | 2,951,037 
April A iiia 16, 233 25,380 | 3,618 5,616 | — 800,849 | 2,886,610 
Mafon A bern 16, 768 25,250; 3,564 4,300 | 458,400 | 3,078,877 
ir ral 16, 891 27,778 | 5,912 4,231 | 435,272 | 3,004,508 
TU ns 15, 614 28,638 | 4,498 4,581 | 450,783 | 3,037,565 
AURUBE eiue a vut 16, 163 28, 519 6,457 8,920 ' — 493,396 3, 129, 034 
September.............2....00 15, 395 24,788 | 2,656 4,458 | 453,467 | 2,924,915 
ÓN 16, 297 27,779 | 2,836 8,687 ' — 489,208 | 3,200,672 
November ..................... 15, 525 25,878 | 1,480 4,212 | 442,533 | 2,951,366 
December ..................... 16,328 | : 27,863 | 1,562 3,909 | — 474,836 | 3,018,377 
Total .......0cccececeeeee 192,551 | — 313,454 | 32, 573 51,405 | 5,254,215 | 35,540,964 
| acd! 
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AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION OF THE APPALACHIAN OIL FIELD FROM 1894 To 1900, 
INCLUSIVE, BY MONTHS AND YEARS. 


Average daily production of crude petroleum in the Appalachian oil field each month, for 
the years 1894 to 1900, by months and years. 


[Barrels.] 
{ 
Month. 1894 | 1895. | 1896 1897. 1898 1899 1900 
January .........- sees seen. 84,746 — 79,676 | 87,996 | 88,863 | 90,848| 80,373 | 93,967 
February ...........2.0.-20--00- 83,235 ^ 74,896 | 87,202 | 95,122 | 568,061 | 81,569 | 92,5% 
Marchi el 86,163 80,795 | 87,454 | 94,695 | 92,892 | 88,234! 96,762 
April caecas ec esse accehss 83,159 86, 291 ! 97,783 | 93,638 | 89,633 | 88,043 | 98,176 
MO MENER 85,622 83,43 | 93,177 | 95,69] 87,550 91,088 |: 101, 411 
D E 87,914 | 82,952 97,201 | 99,683 | 86,504 | 93,153 | 102,117 
rea cess 85,797 | 86,246 | 95,871 | 97,914 | 82988 | 91,730 | 99,843 
August co oocoocccnccccocccnnnnos 84,048 | 88,820 | 92,617 | 100,496 | 86,061 | 96,766 | 103,017 
September............... esses 82,190 | 59,526 | 94,384 | 101,177 | 85,957 | 94,615 | — 99,977 
October ........--2.--eececeees 35.119. 87,076 | 93,006 99,292 | 83,205 | 94,161 | 104,52 
November..............- eese 82, 030 | 88,723 91,525 | 939,454 | 4,249 | 95,397 | 100,144 
December ...............sseees 81,818 ! 88,549 | 94,910 | 94,397 | 85,143 | 90,433] 98,266 
Se ee [iai dà à 
Average ........2..-200- 84,334 | 84,820 | 92,815 | 96,020 | 86,882 | 90,548 | — 99,259 


The average daily production in 1900 increased 9.6 per cent as com- 
pared with 1899. "The largest production was in October, when the 
large wells on Sand Fork, in West Virginia, were giving up their 
largest production. 


SHIPMENTS OF PETROLEUM FROM THE APPALACHIAN FIELD. 


The following table gives the total deliveries of petroleum by pipe 
lines from 1898 to 1900, inclusive, by years and months. These figures 
represent the quantity of petroleum delivered out of their receiving 
tanks to customers during 1900, amounting 35,401,113 barrels, which 
was 5,083,686 barrels more than the quantity delivered in 1899. 

The pipe-line companies always receive more oil than is shown by 
deducting shipments from runs. The pipe-line runs for 1899 were 
32,260,689 barrels, shipments for the same year were 30,317,426 bar- 
rels, which would leave 1,943,263 to go to the credit of stocks, and if 
added to the stocks on hand at the end of 1898 would amount to 
13,729,569 barrels, instead of 13,451,191 barrels. This excess is 
absorbed by sand, paraffin, scale, and water, forming what is known 
as ** B. S.,” and which is unsalable. 

The total runs for 1900 were 35,489,559 barrels, or 88,446 barrels 
in excess of the shipments. The stocks during the year, however, 
show a gain of only 24,357 barrels. The stocks for the past year 
reached their highest point in July, and were lowest at the close of 
February. The production of Appalachian oil has been slightly in 
excess of the demand for several years past. 
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Total shipments of petroleum in the Appalachian oil fields from 1898 to 1900, by months. 
[Barrels of 42 gallons.] 


Month 1894. 1896. 1896. 

January M ches cece cndeseestcsess T 2, 957, 858 8, 141, 722 8, 140, 864 2, 543, 518 
February der eds 2, 584, 742 2, 656, 026 2,808, 801 2, 252, 417 
MAT e olla o EE 2, 843, 938 2, 912, 594 2, 608, 232 2, 438, 900 
ADT ra 2, 666, 199 2, 846, 805 2,781, 379 2, 227,514 
MAY ooo -——————— 3, 083, 700 2, 819, 413 2, 845, 834 2, 418, 590 
O ee ee ede sees 8, 074, 443 2, 914, 400 2, 816, 698 2, 249, 062 
Jül mer cR 8, 819, 658 2, 927, 036 2, 684, 880 2, 540, 332 
AURURBE AA A O E EE NESA 3, 248, 873 3, 256, 397 2, 424, 843 2, 404, 298 
September. ooh idea E Sd 3, 000, 740 2, 966, 864 2, 382, 271 2, 642, 963 
October............... nt 3, 816, 914 8,271,371 2,573, 915 2, 606, 494 
November udo ER PEE REM M EM EVA EE 8, 096, 578 8, 208, 560 2, 655, 325 2, 502, 035 
December aa 8, 152, 238 3, 286, 087 2, 410, 084 2,614,072 

Average 2 0 vlr ren a dub e ra Ee 8, 024, 615 8,017,273 2, 669, 386 2, 445,016 

TOU ios Eo a NES 86, 295, 381 86, 207, 275 82, 032, 626 29, 340, 195 

Month. 1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 

January 6.2285 See es eee ee 2, 538, 501 2, 909, 176 2, 484, 546 2, 898, 725 
February id as sucked 2, 311, 488 2,183, 424 1, 905, 583 2, 752, 484 
| pig cots succes e 2, 778, 710 2, 627, 845 2, 685, 454 2, 799, 258 
APIS ew se cee eee 2, 454, 018 2, 422, 105 2,879, 122 2,845, 047 
MY ii os 2, 546, 696 2,393, 881 2,579, 304 2, 794, 178 
PUN C05 O datd uni eu E 2,556, 161 2, 435, 248 2, 588, 921 2, 881, 584 
OLY, sts O A 2, 707,317 2, 563, 825 2, 857,716 2, 756, 900 
PULL "E 8, 100, 209 2,696,018 | 2,779,825 3, 386, 097 
Septem Der aco eva es ses ade 2, 956, 036 2, 585, 253 2, 704, 392 8, 034, 646 
October nd a 3, 638, 301 2, 847, 108 2,743, 677 3, 005, 063 
November 2.24: etc dns icdees tte creek cotati 5, 320, 084 2, 408, 127 2, 607, 901 3, 152, 667 
December: tions eect nig ters sivesee uds 2, 761, 808 2, 383, 976 2, 600, 985 3,094, 514 

AVOTARO A ode veto ST dut eode 2, 805, 360 2, 533, 828 2, 526, 452 2, 950, 053 

TOU docti dove Eid enie ie a cies 33, 664, 324 80, 405, 936 80, 317, 426 $5, 401,113 
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STOCKS OF PETROLEUM IN THE APPALACHIAN OIL FIELD. 


In the following table are given the stocks of petroleum in the tanks 
of the pipe-line companies in the ES oil field at the close of 
cach month for the past eight years: 


Total stocks of petroleum in the Appalachian oil field at the close of each month from 1898 


to 1900. 
[Barrels of 42 gallons. ] 
Month 1893 1894. 1895 1896 

January A CN BEI QU DESEE ANM. 17, 305, 206 11, 755, 219 5, 859, 348 5, 499, 477 
FODPÜUBTY o oeiuesQ ra s PEE EVXFEOD seas PIE EVER 17, 042, 245 11,384, 776 5, 087, 498 5, 741, 797 
Mareh AO. uv A oie ret ba rae E EE as 16, 834, 533 11, 295, 959 4, 942, 643 6, 005, 732 
AP oes urd arial E REDE a soe ce alae’ leet ets 16, 641, 773 10, 751, 988 4, 730, 819 6, 697, 481 
MAV sei eee O 16, 285, 855 10, 639, 454 4,506, 874 7,153, 922 
n prc Sua ie "——————À 15, 845, 548 10, 381, 209 4, 275, 506 7,791, 359 
ds a 15, 182, 551 9,869, 915 4, 306, 287 8, 182, 582 
AURUBU cec E RECS er iE eM UR E VIE 14, 730, 600 9, 210, 959 4, 592, 906 8,672,385 
BOptembeT. rs oa hoes E E P CER sees 14, 261, 432 8,730,456 | 4,908,593 8, 924, 639 
OCTODOR soins C) pe ERREUR QC SA EM RE RENE 13, 559, 543 8,038, 376 5,013, 941 9, 178, 609 
Noyember Leia 12, 904, 344 7,983,988 | 4,988,092 9, 409, 098 
DECOMDOE T 12, 316,611 6,499,880 | 5,344, 784 9, 745, 722 

P SEU C aa TET TETTE 15, 242, 520 9, 653, 515 4,879,776 7,750, 225 
SS ee <= AAAAAAA<<K<<<< <A AXA_AAAXAAÁAÁáAÁKáKÁ 

Month 1897 1898. 1899 1900 

A eee Us see TE 9, 904, 200 10, 851, 673 11, 722, 555 13, 383, 404 
February 25.226 sear A Eu ibac Ue d ex x Rafa 10, 308, 262 11, 170, 947 12, 034, 804 13, 147, 351 
MBEGIUS a OS 10, 426, 110 11,370, 864 12, 054, 356 13, 305, 649 
E beens 10,772, 213 11, 611, 688 12, 301, 840 13,351, 327 
MU cet ct UAE ELTE ER ER US 11, 088, 493 11, 909, 904 12, 497, 709 18, 632, 248 
JUNG ei asr A tuU datus EE 11, 485, 001 12, 052, 282 12, 702, 241 18, 752, 630 
A nop Us nean a a a D vie 11, 830, 322 11, 976,516 13, 067, 316 14, 041, 007 
ANGUS ci eos Varo lén gg ta p Lee a RA 11,794, 707 11, 908, 617 13, 155, 777 13,851, 685 
A deseos d Led RID S IERI EU NE UAE 11,872,575 11,852, 553 13, 150, 046 13, 519, 681 
OGLODOP. ie 11, 246, 836 11, 490, 444 13, 199, 969 13, 668, 955 
NOVOM DER severest eect nas 10, 870, 883 11, 572, 734 13, 365, 565 13, 413, 177 
December iva rr da 11,010, 044 11, 786, 603 13, 451, 191 13, 475, 548 

ANCIAL eui ecr rb T e RET UPEREE vaca 11, 050, 804 11, 629, 569 12, 725, 281 13, 545, 214 


The net stocks in the custody of the various pipe lines increased 
from 13,451,191 barrels on December 31, 1899, to 13,475,548 barrels 
at the close of December, 1900, a gain of 24,357 barrels. During 1899 
there was an increase in the stocks of Appalachian oil of 1,664,588 
barrels. During the height of the Bradford field excitement the stocks 
in custody of the pipe lines amounted at one time to nearly 40,000,000 
barrels. The lowest point reached since then was 4,275,506 barrels, 
on June 30, 1895. 
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PRICES OF CRUDE PETROLEUM IN THE APPALACHIAN OIL FIELD. 


Monthly and yearly average prices of pipe-line certificates of Pennsylvania crude petroleum 
at wells from 1860 to 1900. 


(Per barrel of 42 gallons.) 
Year. January. | February March April May June 
T ics Shee reese: | $19.25 $18.00 $12.624 | $11.00 $10. 00 $9.50 
A TERS 1.00 1.00 1.00 . 62i . 50 .90 


E CORO RERO 4.00 4.374 5.50 6. 56 6.874 9. 50 
A 8. 25 7.50 6. 00 6.00 7.374 5.624 
dial 4.50 4.40 3.75 3. 95 4.50 3.874 
A A retenu est 1.874 1.85 1.75 2.074 2.35 1.90 
A cote sence te: 1.95 2.00 2.55 2.821 3. 75 4. 50 
L5 MNT NONU OPNS 5.75 6. 95 6. 00 5.70 5. 35 4. 95 
CY ANDRE CET 4.524 4.521 4. 45 4.221 4. 40 4.174 
A O 3. 824 4.38 4.25 4.01 4.60 3. 854 
A METUENS 4.024 3. 80 3.724 3. 524 3. 30 à 85 
E A bates aes 2. 60 2. 20 2.124 2.30 2.474 2 224 
Lyr A 1.20 1. 40 1. 60 1. 90 1.621 1. 324 
1): ee ee eee nnn eR 1.08 1.524 1.75 1.364 1.40 1.264 
T RT E E 1.80 2.60 2.01 2.024 1.904 2.014 
E ERE ERR ce E T 3.631 2.70 2.67; 2.58 2.24 1. 94i 
L7 A rene ee etree 1. 43 1.651 1.59 1.374 1.351 1.14 
rr NR TNR ERN EE 1.08 .98 . 861 784 .76 . 68i 
D TD IE 1.10} 1.08} . 883 .78 .80 1.00 
TOS EAD NC M DNE .951 .901 .831 .861: .813 .814 
E A isonet hea Rane oe . 834 -844 81} 784 Th 541 
A . 933 1.01 .971 941 1.001 1.16] 
Do: TEE SR L1! 1.043 . 983 .94 . 85j . 684 
A cte unu .70i 74 . 80i .784 E .82 


Do —————— m .10 .16 .24 .50 .85 1.00 
o E a 2.25 2.50 2. 624 2. 874 2.874 3. 00 
| 
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Monthly and yearly average prices of pipe-line certificates of Pennsylvania crude petroleum 
at wells from 1860 to 1900—Continued. 


[Per barrel of 42 gallons.) 

Year. | July. | August. war tia October. prelo n Plot A 
A860 oh ieee bid iaa | $8.62) | $7.50 | $6.62} | $5.50 | $3.75 | $2.75 $9. 59 
917) A AA .50 .25 .20 .10 .10 .10 .49 
1862 ria 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.75 2.00 2.25 1.06 
1863...... sees se ener 3.25 3.374 | 3.50 3. 15 3. 85 3. 95 3.15 
I Leeda vie OR RENE 12.320 | 10.124 || 8.874 | 7.76 | 10.00 | 11.00 8.06 
TC ROREM 5.124] 4.62[| 6.75 8.124 | 7.25 650 | 659 
UT MEN RP E 3. 00 8.76 4. 50 3.39 3.10 2.1241 — 3.74 
A O 2.624 | 3.15 8. 40 3. 55 2. 50 1874, 24 
A E 5.121 4.57} 4.00 4.124 8.75 4.35 . 3. 624 
Du ese eons yeaa 5.374 5.574 5. 50 5.50 5.80 5.12) | 5. 634 
A ME Vr 8.15 8.25 3.274 3.224 3. 40 3.86 
e AAA A 4.79 4. 66 4. 6b 4.824 | 4.25 4.00 4.34 
YD RARE guanine 3. 80 3.586 | — 3.25 $15 | 3.834 | 3.82 3. 64 
ETC ER NO M pee eee 2.00 1.44 | 1.15 1.20 1.25 1.00 1.88 
"yr NND A 1.02] .95 .95 .85 .55 .614 1.17 
Er NER PNE RR 1.09 1.13 1.38 1.324 | 1.44 1.55 1.35 
TM REEL RC RENS: | IM | 7| $8 3.1 | 3.1 3.73 2. 564 
hy Ne A IA ed 2.07}; 2.51 2. 38 2. 563 1.91 1.80 2.42 
Er RR RR RR -984 | 1.01 .861 , 824 89} 1.16 1.19 
VOTO nares E EA . 693 674 694 884 | 1.054 1.18} 85} 
A D E ILE 1.061 .91 96 96; .9u 914 944 
A aad .761 .784 971 91} , 85} 84 85; 
CN online eel oe 574 .584 724 9349 | 1.14 96 781 
To OPEM REOR GRACE 1.053 | 1.08 11124 | 11 | 1144| 114 1.052 
A ates eT a NRE . 634 .8H 78 7" 72h 744 838 
A REP Sen .92} | 1.004 | 1.00 1.054 | 1.043 894 871 
A A. .66 .62) 634 .65} 71 704 714 
e NEMORE EUM, 591 | — .60 67 .701 73i 803 661 
E EE 804 .901 934 901 .851 89} . 874 
E EOE E ES 95) . 994 94 | 1.019] 1.084 | 1040 4 
W890 Seva kk O eut da 89) . 891 813 . 801 723 67} . 864 
PROT ERE ERUNT 664 .64 584 60} .581 594 | 67 
[MENORES 524 .55 541 513 .52 531 554 
(808 A A RON 574 .58 644 . 701 73} 781 | .64 
dd .83) .81 .83 .88 .83 9j | — .83i 
ON 1.464 | 126 | 1294| 1.243! 1.4881 1.42 1.353 
A O A 1.084 | 105 1.12 1.15 1.16 .98 1.17% 
A ERR 76} E . 691 673 .65 .65 .784 
TOS MOORE AD ORPHEO .931 .974 | 10H 1.134 | 1.169] 1.174 .914 
BOD A E 1.224 | 1.274 | 1.444 | 1.507 | 1.574 | 1.654 1.294 
1900... 2. -2ececececcccececaceeee 1.254} 1.254] 1.28 1.104 | 1.063 108 1.354 


In the preceding table is shown the average price for what is known 
as Pennsylvania petroleum at the wells for each month and year from 
1860 to 1900. The average price for 1900 was $1.351, which is a gain 
of 5$ cents a barrel over the price for the preceding year, and only 
3 cent on a barrel less than the average for 1895, which was the. 
highest average price recorded for any year since 1877. In 1899 there 
was a gain in the average price of 38] cents a barrel over the price 
for 1898. 
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The price of oil is no longer influenced by the buying and selling of 
oil certificates on the oil exchange. In fact the oil exchange is very 
nearly a thing of the past, and the speculation in oil certificates has 
dropped to almost nothing. There is only a single oil exchange in 
existence, and transactions in oil certificates are seldom recorded on 
its boards. 

Almost the entire product of the Appalachian field is sold under the 
head of Pennsylvania oil. The output of the Tiona and Middle dis- 
trict, which is not much above 1,000 barrels a day, because of its 
superior quality commands a premium of 15 cents a barrel above the 
Pennsylvania quotations. The other oils in some of the smaller pools 
of southeastern Ohio, which are of inferior grade, are from 7 to 15 
cents below the price paid for the Pennsylvania product. 

In the following tables are given the average monthly prices, during 
1899 and 1900, of crude petroleum produced in the various districts 
of the Appalachian oil regions in which special prices are paid: 


Average monthly prices of Appalachian crude petroleum, per barrel of 42 gallons, in 1899. | 


Month. Tiona. |P MALIS l- Pamer Corning. N Ne 
TAURINA $1.27 $1.17 $1.07 $1.00 | $0. 92 
PODIUBlY aos 1.25 1.15 1.05 98 . 90 
MET i conset esarRcteaca a 1.254 1.13 1.08 96 | . 88 
POI ERREUR TENEROS 1.28 1.13 1.03 96 | .88 
MAY A MIR ICM 1.28 1.13 1.03 . 96 | . 88 
Al» M IM n 1. 283 1.131 1.031 . 96} 88) 
July DA AA ANA 1.371 1.224 1.124 1. 053 974 
AURUN ici 1. 424 1.274 1.171 1. 104 1.021 
SGDIembéerp..zerssovecossEk sepu on 1. 59} 1. 441 1.343 1.274 | 1.19) 
o A A seawall 1.65; 1.501 1. 401 1. 333 1. 25; 
November ...........- ccc cece ccc ce eese e sese 1.721 1.574 1.474 1. 404 1.321 
December s.6<icde wins sees prar ps er ap eR reine 1. 80} 1.651 1.55] 1.48). 1. 40) 

AVOeTAEO cidad 1.431 1. 29) 1. 194 1.121 | 1.043 


Month. Tiona. vania. ville. Corning. | * il o 
POMBE iia ds ava da S5 deis $1.814 $1. 664 $1. 564 $1. 494 $1. 414 
FODPUAry PA A A A v dde 1.83 1.68 1.58 1.51 1.43 
O A IÓ 1.88 1. 68 1.65 | 1.51 1. 43 
APU uoi io ue ui UU RVIENRAWIPRN UEM EDD aa RE Ar 1.70 1. 55 1.55 | 1.38 1.30 
MAY AEE EE ————— 1.544 1. 394 1.393 1.223 1.144 
O A O 1.404 | 1254 | 1.21 | 108! 1.00 
Jüly eios A Eti tr be 1. 404 1.25i 1.25) ! 1. O83 1. 004 
AURURE anc Seka eS pus Vas E CA; awe B CERE e SORA 1, 40} 1.251 1.251 1. 084 1.00} 
S€plem A IA 1,373 1.23 1.23 ' 1. 053 971 
OCODE T us a AR 1.25} 1.104 1.104 | 935 | 851 
NOVEDAD 1.213 1. 063 1. 063 . 892 : 811 
December ir e 1.231 1.083 1. 08] . 914 | 834 
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WELL RECORDS IN THE APPALACHIAN OIL FIELD. 


The following table shows the total number of wells completed each 
month in the several districts for 1900: 


Total number of wells completed in the Appalachian oil field in 1900, by months and 


districts. 
oa ot apap d 
Month prn: ni a D ale casera. Tou 
i ` Clarion. | strong. trict. Ohio. 

January ........--.-..--- eee 43 39 37 123 60 244 87 633 
February ..........--...-00-- 27 33 32 111 47 252 89 591 
March ...................---- 21 28 30 114 240 104 599 
April enuen ai aanas 43 42 42 162 64 319 125 797 
May osea ER ED 44 66 57 152 66 839 135 859 
TUNG A estes 29 72 64 162 61 357 132 877 
Jalpan kar 40 58 48 130 70 346 122 | 814 
August A IN 38 68 57 122 87 312 123 807 
September................-.- 41 44 120 67 326 129 796 
ÓN 28 53 64 111 62 295 153 766 
November................... ?7 37 47 98 66 271 120 672 
December .................-. 23 35 36 89 52 291 108 | 634 
Total .................. 404 575 583 1,494 764 3,698 | 1,427 8, 845 


The year 1900 was another record breaker in respect to number of 
wells completed in the Appalachian oil field. More wells were com- 
pleted than during any previous year in the history of the oil industry. 
The increase over 1899, however, was very small, amounting to 93, 
while the gain during 1899 over the previous year was 3,960. Of the 
8,845 wells completed in 1900, 2,160 were dry holes.: The productive 
wells drilled in 1900 were, therefore, 6,685, or nearly 76 per cent of 
the total. Of the 8,752 wells drilled in 1899, 1,920 were dry. The 
producing wells drilled in 1899 were, therefore, 6,832, or 78 per 
cent of the total, against 734 per cent in 1898. The wells drilled in the 
Franklin lubricating petroleum district in Pennsylvania and the Vol- 
cano and Burning Springs lubricating petroleum districts are not 
included in the above table. 


Total number of wells completed in the Appalachian oil field from 1892 to 1900. 


Wells completed. 
District. —— - -——— r c- 
1892. | 1893 | 1894 | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900 
Bradford ................... 37 52 284 578 769 696 488 642 404 
Allegany ................-5. 21 41 82 258 331 350 264 597 575 
Middle ...................-. 131 91 215 401 594 481 388 558 588 
Venango and Clarion ...... 131 243. 731 | 1,783 | 1,614 990 772 | 1,585 | 1,494 
Butler and Armstrong ..... 342 298 755 | 1,292 | 1,158 802 497 699 764 
Southwest .................. | 1,230 | 1,065 | 1,481 | 2,364 | 2,744 | 2,255 | 2,017 | 2,995 | 3,698 
Southeastern Ohio ......... 76 190 215 460 619 498 366 | 1,796 | 1,427 


Total AAA | 1,968 | 1,980 | 3,763 | 7,136 | 7,824 | 6,072, 4,792| 8,752 8, 845 
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The increase in the number of wells completed, as shown in the 
above table, came from the Middle, the Butler and Armstrong, and the 
Southwest districts. All the other sections showed a decline. The 
greatest gain was recorded in the Southwest, which supplied the most 
active developments of the year. 

The number of dry holes in the Appalachian field from 1891 to 1900 
in the different districts are noted in the following table: 


Number of dry holes drilled in the Appalachian oil field from 1891 to 1900. 


District. 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900 
Bradford ................... . ... 114 63 100 62 
Allegany caros 51 52 134 126 


Venango and Clarion 162 136 216 197 
Butler and Armstrong 295 205 221 218 
Southwest ......ooocoommoooooooo.. > 640 559 755 976 
Southeastern Ohio................ 5 196 160- 391. 438 


Total oiu dace df 1,580 | 1,269 1,920 | 2,160 


It will be noted that 240 more dry holes were drilled in 1900 than in 
1899, a gain of 124 per cent. There were 51 per cent more dry holes 
drilled in 1899 than in 1898, while 1898 showed a decrease of 20 per 
cent in comparison with 1897. 

The following table shows the wells completed, the initial produc- 
tion, dry holes, wells drilling, and the rigs building in the Appalachian 
field, by months, during 1900: 


Well record in the Appalachian oil field in 1900. 


Wells Initial : > : 
Barrels. 

E uoo o ec A 633 8, 187 140 652 459 
o A A RUE 591 7,691 123 665 402 
MAICB rd is EO eU 599 7,068 153 672 427 
ADHI Li cec caer resus ea ee euni AD E. 797 |. 12,362 183 701 483 
| ph c EMPTIS 859 11,857 220 724 454 
DUDO Li scu cs vereeco bo A RE ETE 877 12, 809 233 762 409 
A ose ves eU O A AN 813 13, 117 210 707 388 
AURTISE oinnia cre caw en s r n E Ea te ua 812 11,419 191 733 396 
BODtOM DOF ii 795 17, 241 184 760 405 
A es taiacs Veneens sees RETE CU ERE. 769 11,611 187 703 467 
November sd 672 11, 805 166 707 494 
December ....................... ecce rere 634 9, 635 174 651 382 

TORT ooo uo dc a duds 8,851 | a11,233 | 2, 164 a702 «1431 

a Average. 


Tables under the head of Ohio give detailed information as to wells 
drilled and initial daily production in that portion of the Appalachian 
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oil fields known as the Corning, Macksburg, Steubenville, Marietta, 
and Scio districts, and miscellaneous wells in southeastern or southern 
Ohio, grouped in the previous tables under the head of Macksburg. 
That portion of the Sistersville pool in southern Ohio is included 
under the head of the Southwest district. 

The remaining portion of the Sistersville pool is in West Virginia 
and is also a part of the great Southwest district. Detailed informa- 
tion as to the number of wells drilled and initial daily production is 
given in the following table: 


Well record in West Virginia in 1900. 


Month. ed et | pry hores, e | Mentone 
Barrels. 
JANE st PU es Ie ehh 193 5, 397 44 270 155 
FOGDPRUATY conu opa e is 215 5,239 46 275 141 
MARC soe. ica UE Pueucuer uet hes 202 4, 962 60 277 146 
ADP ces aed dl hove Gata teen eee 263 7,449 60 293 163 
Merc "po 289 7,247 81 299 164 
Hirn d sas noes een teeta waka bees 301 8, 622 86 303 151° 
JU rund A ico pter at 297 9, 703 75 285 160 
AUR Gs Hts See 255 6,715 59 334 148 
September......................ceeeereee 274 12, 197 68 344 163 
October........ ——————— M 242| _ 5,690 7 249 229 
November 2.520600: —————— 216 7, 354 57 305 254 
December rca decis 220 6,013 55 330 192 
Total a dos cad 2, 967 «7,216 748 a 300 a 172 
a Average 


OHIO. 


The total amount and value of crude petroleum produced in Ohio 
from 1895 to 1900, inclusive, by districts, are shown in the following 
table: | 


Total amount and value of crude petroleum produced in Ohio from 1895 to 1900. 


Lima district, Southeastern Ohio | Mecca-Belden dis- Total. 
Year. |—— Goa | 

Frodig Value ES | Value FOU | Value. | Produc: | value 
nu, E ee a — A E 

Barrels. — Barrels. | Barrels, | Barrels. 
1895...... 15, 850, 609 $11,372,812 | 3,693,248 | $5, 018, 201 | 1,376 . $5,229 | 19,545, 233 |816, 399, 242 
1896...... 20,575,138 | 13,723,617 | 3,365,365 | 3,966, 924 | 666 , — 2,8597 | 23, 941, 169 | 17,693, 438 
1897...... 18,682,677 | 8, 967,685 | 2,877,193 ' 2,262, 193 645 ` 2,120 | 21,560,515 | 11, 232, 998 
1898...... 16,590,416 10,244,582 | 2,147,610 | 1,957,010 682 | 3,618 | 18,738,708 | 12, 205, 210 
1899...... 16,377,174 | 14,718,985 | 4,764,135 | 6,243,075 799 ! 4,244 | 21,142,108 | 20, 966, 304 
1900...... 16, 884, 358 | 


16, 673, 304 Dd. 7, 406, 734 al 11,563 | 22,362, 730 | 24,091, 601 


COLORADO. 


This was one of the States which showed a decrease in 1900. There 
was a falling off in the production in 1900 of 72,893 barrels, notwith- 
standing there was considerable activity in the field operations. The 
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number of dry holes has been large in comparison with the producing 
wells, but not so large as in the year 1899. Some new territory has 
been opened up near the southern limit of the field. The number of 
wells completed in 1900 was 31. Of this number 18 were dry and 13 
were producers. The number of wells abandoned was 4. Of this 
number 2 were drilled in 1900. . The average depth of the wells drilled 
in 1900 was 2,230 feet. In some wells three pay streaks are found at 
from 200 to 400 feet apart. A well may miss them all or may possibly 
pass through all three. | 

In the following table will be found a statement of the production 
of crude oil in Colorado from 1887 to 1900: 


Production of crude oil in Colorado from 1887 to 1900. 


f 
Year. Barrels. Year Barrels. 

I Eo o y AF EPEE A edes Kino ill. c A ES 438, 232 
1888. :2..2202592£lzvII ved EI. iex 297,612 || IRIG ee a Ie En sx PEE SEES 361, 450 
D PRECES, 316,476 || 1897... ou cese els eU UE ces 384, 934 
PSO sect 2 a ese 868.542 || TMB A ES 444, 383 
DBO TE COP TUE 665,482 11 A se cible ettet ss 390, 278 
D P REESE RS NR O RS 824,000 || 1900..........-.. 2.2 cee s rre 317, 385 
BSS 22122023 Dg want Megane Nes ded e MES 994, 390 

o EEE EAE E 5, 995, 505 
1894 re 515, 746 » 

WYOMING. 


This State has some fifteen distinct pools of petroleum scattered 
over its large area. Most of these have only natural springs to mark 
their existence, although considerable drilling has been done in various 
parts of the State. "The locations for these wells have often been made 
without due regard to the known dips of the rocks, and have either 
reached the oil sand too soon or the depth of the oil sand was beyond 
the capacity of the machinery. Very few wells were drilled in 1899, 
and operations were confined to the working of the wells at Salt Creek, 
close to the north line of Natrona County, where a good natural lubri- 
cating petroleum is produced. There is a similar grade of lubricating 
petroleum near New Castle, Weston County, where three wells have 
been drilled. 

Most of the oil outside of these localities is of a dark color, ranging 
from 16? to 25 Baumé, produces only a limited amount of illuminat- 
ing oil, and is not a first-class lubricator in its natural state. 

The great inland valleys and plains, with their ridges and mountain 
chains extending for many miles, with numerous synclinal and anti- 
clinal folds, have, at frequent intervals, been cut through by streams 
and exposed the rocks down to the sub-Carboniferous, the Triassic, 
and the Jurassic, and the individual members of the great Cretaceous 
formation. There are numerous places at which the exposed rocks of 
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this Cretaceous formation are still discharging dark, heavy petroleum 
until miniature lakes are formed. At other points the rocks where 
they come to the surface are saturated with it. At others natural gas 
is seen bubbling up in pools of water. All of these facts seem to indi- 
cate that Wyoming will one day produce a large amount of petroleum, 
although many natural difficulties will have to be overcome. The 
elevation of the State averages about 6,000 feet above tide. The 
extremes are from 3,000 to 14,000 feet. 

The large areas in this State that are cut off from communication 
and transportation, the long distance to any large center of popula- 
tion, the abundance of good coal, and the scarcity of good water and 
timber, together with its comparatively small population, have all 
been factors that have retarded the development of its petroleum. 
The day will come, however, when this State will probably furnish a 
large amount of petroleum. At Salt Creek six wells owned by the 
Pennsylvania Oil and Gas Company are producing a dark-green oil 
of natural lubricating qualities, of 24° Baumé gravity. The produc- 
tion is between 18 and 20 barrels per day for the whole group. The 
petroleum is hauled 50 miles south to Casper, on the Fremont, Elk- 
horn and Missouri Valley Railroad, by teams, the oil being loaded 
into tank wagons, a team of 16 to 18 horses hauling 30 to 35 barrels. 
The first well was drilled in the Salt Creek pool in 1889. The depths 
of the six wells now producing run from 800 to 1,125 feet. Three 
strings of casing are required to reach the sand. At Casper a small 
percentage of the light products are distilled out of the main body, 
leaving a very good quality of lubricating petroleum. It is thoroughly 
filtered to remove a fine, sharp sand. There was considerable prospect- 
ing in the neighborhood of Douglas during the summer of 1900. Sev- 
eral wells were put down and a heavy petroleum found resembling 
that found at Salt Creek and New Castle, but no shipments have been 
made. 

The production has remained steady for the past three years. 


Production of petroleum in Wyoming from 1894 to 1900. 


INDIAN TERRITORY, MICHIGAN, AND MISSOURI. 


The combined production of oil in Michigan, Missouri, and the 
Indian Territory is very small. The total number of barrels produced 
in 1900 was 8,074, the largest proportion being from Indian Territory. 
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The number of oil wells producing at the close of 1900 in Indian 
Territory was 4; in Michigan, 10. A small quantity of crude petro- 
leum was produced in Missouri from one well, located in Bates 
County. The only locality in which oil was produced in Indian Ter- 
ritory in 1900 was near Bartlesville, on lease of the Osage Nation. 
There are a number of wells located in the Cherokee Nation and Creek 
Nation, but produced no oil in 1900. The production in Michigan is 
at Port Huron, where there are 10 producing wells. This field is an 
extension of the Canadian field on the opposite side of Lake Huron. 


Production of petroleum m Indian Territory from 1891 to 1900. 


Year. “| Barrels. Year. Barrels. 
A A 30: 1| 808 s eto ite as tect oe hoe 170 
1892 oo ae Ei ds E A Up eR OE E ese DRE 625 
IBOM. C oou c s eve scien ae see ee eee 10: [1898 coe be eed a A None 
jo elect ac eee P—— ——— es 130: [121899 AA at a A None 
1806 per P YII Er (a) 


a Included with Michigan and Missouri. 


Production of petroleum in Missouri from 1889 to 1900. 


Year Barrels. Year Barrels 
cts ERROR 20. || 389893 ioc eet sau iSt ntis kan : 10 
I MM E E E 278 || IDG eons as ec RA | 43 
INI AT TRENE Oe AAN AN | 19 
O tan Ecco de 10 || A O | 10 
e O 50 || T A iat etre Meld toch | aig 
IIA A | b 8,074 


a Includes the production of Michigan. 
b Includes the production of Michigan and Indian Territory. 


TEXAS. 


This is only the fourth year in which the State of Texas has occu- 
pied a place of prominence as a producer of petroleum. Its produc- 
tion in 1896 was only 1,450 barrels; in 1900 it was 836,039 barrels, 
580 times the production in 1896. Almost the entire production 
comes from the Corsicana field in Navarro County, 265 miles north of 
Sabine Pass on the Gulf of Mexico. 

The greater portion of the petroleum comes from a depth of 1,010 
to 1,040 feet in a loose-grained quartz sand, in which foraminifera or 
microscopic fossils are found. This bed of sand ranges from 15 to 30 
feet in thickness, and is capped by an almost continuous deposit of 
Ponderosa clay and marl. There are a few limestone concretions 
found near the surface. The original wells produced from 10 to 30 
barrels per day when first opened up, and they are now producing 
about one-half of that amount. 
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The area of the original field, as now developed, begins just south- 
east of Corsicana near the old reservoir, and extends in a general 
northern direction, taking in a large portion of the town and extend- 
ing almost north for 4 miles with an average width of over 1 mile, the 
western boundary being very close to the line of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad. This field is fully equipped with all the modern appliances, 
including gas engines, in some instances, for producing petroleum in 
an economical manner. 

During the early part of the year a field of heavy petroleum was 
developed 5 miles due east of Corsicana, and also at Powell, 3 miles 
farther east on the St. Louis, Arkansas and Texas Railroad. Some of 
these wells that produced over 100 barrels per day when first opened 
up are now producing only from 8 to 10 barrels per day. 

Most of the wells find this heavy petroleum at a depth of 700 feet. 
A few to the east have found heavy petroleum at a depth of 400 feet. 
This petroleum can be converted into good lubricating oils and mar- 
keted as such. It is entirely different from the regular Corsicana 
petroleum. The geological equivalent of the strata in which all of 
the Corsicana petroleum is found is Upper Cretaceous. All of the 
strata in southeastern Texas in which numerous shows of petroleum 
and natural gas are found, as far as located, belong to the newer geo- 
logical horizons. The recent alluvia are found bordering the Gulf, 
reaching back in a general parallel course to the Gulf shore line for 
many miles. The rise to the northwest brings the strata to the sur- 
face in that direction. Below the alluvium is the upper division of 
the Tertiary known as Pleistocene, followed in turn by the Miocene 
and Eocene. The exact dividing line between the alluvium and the 
newer Tertiary or Pleistocene is difficult to determine owing to the 
great mass of the former covering up the outcrop of the latter. Ina 
general way it follows parallel to the coast line of the Gulf, ranging 
from 40 to 60 miles inland. The outcrop of the Eocene division of 
Tertiary also follows the shore line in a generally parallel manner, dis- 
tant from it about 90 miles. The northwestern outcrop of this forma- 
tion ranges from 200 miles north of the southern outcrop in eastern 
Texas to an average of 60 miles between Columbus and Austin, widen- 
ing again to about 200 miles where it joins the Mexican border. In 
this broad belt of the Eocene division of the Tertiary group the great- 
est number of indications of petroleum are found. There are also 
numerous deposits of lignite coal in this geological division. The 
petroleum found at Corsicana is in the next division below the Ter- 
tiary, known as the Cretaceous period. Following parallel to this 
line of division between the Tertiary and Cretaceous there are also 
numerous indications of petroleum, generally of a lighter gravity 
than that found in the Tertiary. 
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PRODUCTION IN TEXAS. 


The total production of crude petroleum in the State of Texas in 
1900 was 836,039 barrels, valued at $871,996, or $1.043 per barrél. 
Of this amount, 829,560 barrels, valued at $867,719, was ‘produced in 
the Corsicana light-oil field, the remainder, 6,479 barrels, valued at 
$4,277, being the product of other fields. 

There are three wells located in Bastrop County. They are 340 feet 
deep and the output has never been tested, but the quality of oil pro- 
duced has been pronounced as very fine illuminating oil. 

Three wells have also been drilled in Caldwell County, about 3 miles 
from Lockhart, in which oil has been found at a depth of from 300 to 
400 feet. An analysis of this oil was made and the same said to be 
& fine quality of oil. The wells in Nacogdoches County, formerly 
reported upon, were not operated in 1900 to any extent. There are 
quite a number of wells drilled in this locality. A number of them 
flow naturally a dark, tarry petroleum. At Sour Lake, in Hardin 
County, 9 miles north of Sour Lake station, on the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, five wells have been drilled and a small production of heavy 
petroleum, about 16? Baumé, secured. . These wells are from 250 to 
350 feet deep. The supply seems to be limited, as very little or no 
petroleum was produced in this region in 1900. "There are some 
natural flows of petroleum in springs, as well as springs that flow 
considerable quantities of natural gas and sulphuretted hydrogen. 
The lake is à body of water perhaps 200 feet square, in which there is 
a constant ebullition caused by the escaping gases. The water is so 
charged with sulphuric acid as to be quite sour to the taste. The clay 
in the lake has sufficient sulphur in it to burn when dry. "There are 
several natural flows of bitumen, that has gradually hardened, found 
on the surface. The gravity of this petroleum is 16? Baumé. A new 
refinery of small capacity has been erected here during the year, but 
up to the close of 1900 no refining had been done. 

There are a great many localities in this State where surface indica- 
tions of petroleum, natural gas, and bitumen have been reported, and 
probably many more exist that have never been reported. The follow- 
Ing is a list of the counties in southeast Texas in which indications of 
petroleum are said to exist, either as oil or gas flows or solid bitumen: 
Martin, Washington, Harrison, Trinity, Smith, Anderson, Houston, 
Nacogdoches, Shelby, San Augustine, Tyler, Jasper, Hardin, Jeffer- 
son, Chambers, Brazos, Harris, Grimes, Limestone, Bastrop, Colorado, 
Caldwell, Atascosa, Duval, Uvalde, Webb, Starr, and Hidalgo; also 
Pecos, Reeves, and El Paso in the extreme western portion of the 
State. Over this great area there are chances for developing many 
profitable pools of petroleum as the State increases in wealth and 
population, 
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The production of petroleum in Texas since 1889 has been as 
follows: | 


Production of petroleum in Texas from 1889 to 1900. 


Barrels. Year. Barrels. 
IATA A a 2d 1,450 
DAA a os EAM 65, 975 
DA] A E EE 546, 070 
4b WI A A weed e E wa e E Eee 669,013 
WO 11900 ii RGaU EROR reu ex 836, 039 
60 
Bi Total aa lacas 2, 118, 908 


The production in this section is generally refined at Corsicana, where 
one of the most complete modern refineries has been recently erected. 
The distribution of the refined product is made by railroad. The cost 
of distributing these products, owing to the long hauls to reach any 
large consumption, has in a measure restricted the refining of the crude 
petroleum. Other markets for it have been found on the Gulf of 
Mexico. During the year a large receiving tank was erected at Sabine 
Pass, with the necessary appliances for loading vessels. The petro- 
leum is transported by railroad from Corsicana to Sabine Pass and 
loaded into tank vessels. Several shipments in bulk have been made 
from this point to Mexico and elsewhere. 

The following analysis of Corsicana petroleum was ‘made Mr. by F. 
C. Thiele: 

Distilled under ordinary pressure, without particular precautions to 
prevent cracking, Mr. Thiele found— 


Specific gravity. 
Naphtha;, 10.8 per Cedo A A a tig wed teres 0.710 
Kerosene, ODE TD ————————————————M———— 0. 796 
Residue, 34.7 per eent.. 2o eee snpasechRue RPeAN OIN R I ds 0. 905 


WELL RECORDS IN TEXAS. 
Well record and proquenons of: crude petroleum in the Corsicana oil field in 1898, by months. 


—— —— ————— Se | Se ———— ee —————— 


Wells. 
———————————— — Se : Produc- 
Month. ' : _ | Rigs. 

etal. | be’ | Dry a Drilling.| Gas. n Won: 

Barrels 
January (c)............... 76 66 10 | A M MEE 8 13, 797 
FebrüuBry....:2- x. 11 9 2 19 eoe ] 18 20, 110 
Mathias 25 23 2 | 17 0 A 13 21, 421 
ADHI Cook pi sSONeds 32 29 3; LOB ES KE 13 30, 276 
Maite tasted Ed 32 31 1 | i PRA 1 7| 81,007 
VUNG cote eethce hdc Rises 26 24 2 8 l nxse£zess 20 55, 677 
PUY A epe uen 26 2B 1.52 2 NAAA A 9 56, 649 
AUREUS ce cios aiii 39 38 1 11 | ORO ES, 11 68, 458 
September................ 29 28 1 14 AA ehe 18 63, 138 
OCUODOE: 2124 2e ede EOS UE 27 23 4 16 ais 8 7 63, 227 
November................ 24 2 1 12 | EE 8 63,777 
December ................ 2 22 5: I4 lisa 2 1 67, 083 
Tota linia 374 342 32 d 13 4 7 dli 544, 620 

a Includes 2 artesian wells. b Includes local consumption approximated. 


c One-half month estimated and covers all previous operations. d Average. 
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Well record und production of crude petroleum in the Corsicana oil field in 1899, by months. 


Wells. 
A rc E e ear Produc- 
Month. Rigs 
Com- | Produc- : Aban- tion. b 
pleted. ing. Dry. a | Drilling.| Gas. doned 
. Barrels. 
January............ cese. 19 14 5 12 sees 2 6 63,975 
February ................. 15 13 2 dulsacis ss 4 8 50, 755 
¿1 esses. | 21 16 4 9 1 4 5 64,047 
A | 18 8 5 16 |....... 2 9 52, 938 
May scires cores es | 29 1 16 17 2 1 10 57, 437 
Metas | 29 18 10 14 1 1 9 55, 292 
A RUE EE TES: | 22 12 10 Q rosers: 3 11 53, 836 
August ................... 23 9 11 15 3 14 11 53, 544 
September................ 23 16 | . 6 15 1 17 10 53, 695 
October................... 27 22 6 Litas 11 7 52, 961 
November................ 24 16 7 12 1 8 6 52, 844 
December ................ 2 14 9 15 eee 12 3 57,159 
Total a...an 268 169 90 c13 | 9 79 c8 | 668,483 
a Includes 2 artesian wells. b Local consumption estimated. c Average. 


Well record and production of crude petroleum in the Corsicana oil field in 1900, by months. 


Wells. 

SS SS SS eS SSS Produc- 

Month | fom; | Produe:| pry.» [priting.| MEE 

Barros. 
January ioo dv vein 28 28 4 1 7 2 | 59,736.87 
February ........... Bee 81 24 5 16 6 | 51,520. 53 
March tupida dd 26 2 6$] X Ijesa 16 4 | 68, 808. 44 
ADAL 28 18 10|  15|........ 9 4 | 58,700.12 
MOV dei tas 36 21 11 4 12 5 | 65, 920. 47 
JUNO rra 26 19 4 3 9 6 | 70, 652. 68 
A uot nna a 38 29 9| 14]........ 5 14 | 77,481.00 
August ................05. 37 23 14| 20]|........ 11 4 | 79,027.57 
September................ | 41 25 6| |  8[........ 8 5 | 74,386.08 
October................... | 27 18 7 as Aegean Ser 10 | 77,867.84 
November................ | 82 22 9 1 10 12 | 70,467.57 
December ................ l 23 19 3 1 9 8 | 71,990.53 
14 112 d" | 829, 559. 70 


aIncludes 56 wells in what is known as '* Heavy Oil District;” production of this territory not 
included. 

b Includes 2 artesian wells. 

c Includes local consumption, estimated. 

d Averages. 


These wells are usually drilled by the rotary hydraulic system, at the 
cost of 50 to 60 cents per foot. They are in many instances completed 
in ten days. In the case of a failure to find the petroleum in paying 
quantities, the casing is pulled out, so that the labor is all that is lost; 
therefore a dry hole in this region is very different from a dry hole 
in the 3,000-foot wells of West Virginia, which cost not less than $8,000 
to $10,000. 


M R 1900—37 
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PRICES OF CORSICANA OIL. 


Fluctuations in prices of Teras Corsicana light oil in 1900. 


Average price per month and average for the year 1900 of Texas Corsicana light oil. 


|. Per Per 
Month. barrel: | Month. barrel. 
JADUARTT ace $1.048 ' AUR UR cda iS es $0. 98 
February sosa eds 1.087 September ................. 2. cece eee eee . 955 
A sud rie tese beds A End Ra ee .817 
April...... VM ie Canada EE LI eco ms EE 1.11 | November oos crcs dia ue tesa . 81 
Mi id DL LEE 1.037 || December................................ .859 
JUNG sci xc (ouo D vue cit dad ei as .99 
Ave A ELE dE 1. 046 
July ii l 99 i 


ANALYSIS AND COMPARISON OF CORSICANA OIL. 


The following analysis of Corsicana petroleum was' made by Pro- 
fessor Harrington, of the State Agricultural and Medical College: 


One-half liter, or about one-half pint, was subjected to distillation, and the follow- 
ing fractions obtained at the respective temperatures, expressed in degrees of the 
centigrade scale: Began to boil at 80%; between 80? and 90? gave off 16.4 per cent of 
its volume; between 90? and 110? gave off 7.8 per cent of its volume; between 110? 
and 140? gave off 10.4 per cent of its volume; between 140? and 170? gave off 9.2 per 
cent of its volume; between 170? and 200? gave off 3.6 per cent of its volume; 
between 200? and 280? gave off 16 per cent of its volume; between 280? and 305? 
gave off 11.2 per cent of its volume; above 305? gave off 15.8 per cent of its volume, 
making the total volatile matter about 90 per cent, leaving a coke residuum of about 
10 per cent. 
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Reported in a different way, for the purpose of comparison, results were obtained 
as follows: 


Comparison of Corsicana oil with others. 


Came over— 


Specific Began to 


Crude oil from— EY boil. Under 1505 and ¿Over 
oc Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent 
COISICRHB PAPA A EEE eas 0. 821 80 34.6 40 15.8 
Pennsylvania a ERE Ri o ai RE 0. 818 82 21 38 40.7 
Galacia........00...0 cece cene DTE 0. 824 90 26.5 47 26. 5 
BOG 1 scc EY VERO Na cU Le 0. R59 91 23 88 89 
Y A E E E ee Re a 0. 907 135 8 50 47 
Hannover AA a ded 0. 899 170 APA 32 68 


It will be seen from the above that the Corsicana oil compares favorably with the 
Pennsylvania product, which generally yields in product 60 to 75 per cent. 


The discovery of petroleum near Beaumont, in this State, shortly 
after the close of the year 1900 has caused universal interest. It has 
been thought best to give a brief account of this most wonderful dis- 
covery, which has infused new life into the search for oil, both in 
Texas and Louisiana. | | 

On January 10, 1901, a monster well was unexpectedly developed 
44 miles south of Beaumont, Jefferson County, by Capt. A. F. Lucas 
and his associates, Mr. J. M. Guffey and Mr. John Galey. The con- 
tractors were Messrs. Hammil Brothers. This well produced more 
petroleum in a given time than any other thus far developed in the 
United States. Only a few of the Russian wells at Baku, flowing from 
larger diameters, have produced more petroleum in the same length of 
time. 

This well flowed continuously a column of petroleum 6 inches in 
diameter to an average height of 160 feet until it was capped and fully 
secured January 19, nearly nine days after the well began to flow, 
without having shown any signs of weakening. A gage showed 104 
pounds to the square inch at the top of the well, which was supporting 
1,050 feet of petroleum. The output of this well for the nine days 
was not less than 75,000 barrels per day, this amount being forced 
through 6-inch pipe or tubing. In the immediate neighborhood high- 
pressure gas was struck by two of the wells, and for a time blew out 
quantities of sand, mud, and water, with great volumes of gas. 

This large amount of petroleum was secured by damming up the 
outlet of a basin near by, and a miniature lake of petroleum was formed. 
The grass for many yards surrounding the well and lake of oil was 
more or less saturated with petroleum carried off by the wind from 
the flowing well, 
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A passing locomotive set the grass on fire on March 3. This soon 
communicated with the grass that was saturated with petroleum, which 
in turn set fire to the lake. One of the greatest conflagrations ensued, 
lasting several hours. The wind was favorable and carried the great 
mass of flame and smoke away from the derricks and tanks, by this 
time erected. The original well was located on the south flank of an 
elliptical mound, about 3,500 feet across its longer axis and 1,500 feet 
across the shorter, the direction of the longer axis being S. 45° W. 
The elevation of the highest portion was about 16 feet above the sur- 
rounding prairie. For many years the existence of mineral springs 
or shallow wells, all more or less charged with sulphur and iron, was 
known. There were several springs and openings in the ground where 
gas escaped, and which would burn when lighted until blown out by a 
hard wind. 

Two attempts were made in this locality during the past ten years 
to drill wells, which failed owing to want of proper machinery and 
experience. 

The specific gravity of the Beaumont oil is 22° Baumé, equal to 7.66 
pounds to 1 gallon. A barrel of 42 gallons weighs 322 pounds, equiv- 
alent to 6.2 barrels to 1 ton. It has a remarkably high viscosity for 
its gravity, and is fluid at quite a low temperature. It flashes at 180? 
and fires at 200? F., and contains from 2 to 3 per cent of sulphur. 

Its calorific value must approximate closely to that of the other 
crudes, 1 pound of which, when properly consumed in stationary 
boilers, will evaporate 154 pounds of water. The ordinary Western 
coal will evaporate 84 pounds of water to 1 pound of coal; from which 
it appears that 484 pounds of petroleum will evaporate as much as 100 
pounds of coal. Taking 484 per cent of 2,000 pounds, or 970 pounds 
of oil, and dividing this amount by 322 pounds (the weight of a barrel 
of oil), we get 3.01, by which it appears that 3 barrels of oil will equal 
1 ton of coal. 

The presence of so large an amount of sulphur in this petroleum 
may seriously affect the lighter distillation products that may be de- 
rived from the crude, but it will probably not act corrosively on the 
sheets or flues of a boiler, especially where steam is used to spray it. 

Where air is used and the sulphur combines with the oxygen to form 
sulphurous acid, it is neutralized by the far greater volume of car- 
bonic acid, nitrogen, and steam, amounting to 500 times the weight of 
the sulphur. 

This petroleum is well fitted for fuel purposes. It is situated far from 
any large deposit of coal and is within 20 miles of a deep-water harbor, 
on a coast that is destitute of fuel. These give additional value to this 
most remarkable deposit. To fully introduce it asa fuel on the high 
seas, it will be necessary to increase the fire test to 250° F. To bring 
it up to this high test, a portion of the more volatile parts will have to 
be distilled off and marketed as gas oil. ! 
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The opening up of the Lucas gusher brought oil experts and oper- 
ators from all of the oil fields of the United States and Canada to 
Beaumont, resulting in the leasing and optioning of all the lands for 
many miles surrounding the original well. There were a number of 
legitimate companies formed to operate for petroleum, but a greater 
number were organized on purely speculative priciples and a vast 
amount of stock in them was disposed of at fictitious prices. The 
impression seemed to be with those organizing many of the companies, 
and those to whom the stock was sold, that beneath the entire gently 
sloping plain reaching back from the Gulf a stratum saturated with 
petroleum was covered up and it was only necessary to drill down and 
tap this great reservoir to secure gushers similar to the Lucas well. It 
took many dry holes to show that in this locality at least the paying wells 
were confined to the slightly elevated locality known as Spindle Top, 
fully described in the previous portion of this article. | 

By the 1st of July, inside of an area of 80 acres, embracing all of this 
elevation, there were 14 producing wells, 3 abandoned holes, 15 drill- 
ing wells, and 18 rigs, making a total of 50 operations. 

Inside of a circle of 3 miles diameter, with the original Lucas well 
as & center, there were 96 rigs, 40 drilling wells, 13 dry holes, 10 
abandoned holes, and 14 producing wells. Outside of this area there 
are 25 rigs scattered over the country, 8 drilling wells, and 5 dry holes, 
making 38 operations—all told, 211 operations in Jefferson County 
from January 1 to July 1, 1901. 

Of the 14 producing wells mentioned, 9 or 10 are large producers 
that originally ranged from 60,000 to 15,000 barrels per day. The 
remainder are small and range from 4,000 to 600 barrels per day. All 
of them get the petroleum at the same horizon, at about 1,000 feet or 
slightly more, although a number were drilled deeper. One well, how- 
ever, ls an exception, as it is producing from a pay streak found at 
150 feet in depth. In several of these wells two pay streaks showing 
petroleum were found above the main deposits that were disregarded. 

Several of the dry holes to the west, north, and east of this produc- 
ing area were drilled to about 3,000 feet without finding a trace of 
petroleum or natural gas, the strata being from top to bottom a suc- 
cession of sand and clay, with more of & pinkish tint toward the bottom, 
the limestones, dolomites, and sulphur beds being absent. 

The main storehouse of the petroleum is a dolomite limestone full 
of cavities, with patches of dog-tooth spar and crystals of pure sulphur. 

This stratum was reported at 960 to 1,050 feet in depth, called **limy 
concretions and hard sandstone." The nature of the drill would pre- 
vent its penetrating very hard material, so that this may be more 
properly called soft limestone. 

_ The rotary drill is in general use in the field, having been used in 
this region many years previous in searching for artesian water. The 
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bit in this method is fastened to the end of pipe or tubing; the tubing 
rotates and at the same time carries water forced in at the top under 
pressure, which impinges between the blades of the cutter, washing 
up the detached material between the outside of the casing and the 
wall of the well. This method is very successful in strata that cave or 
run, as does quicksand, as the pressure of the water and the mud or 
clay it carries holds back and plasters up beds of quicksand or caving 
material. It is a rapid method, and where no solid stratum is encoun- 
tered the drill descends almost continuously, new joints being screwed 
on at the top from time to time. However, when any bowlder or com- 
pact sandstone or limestone is encountered it is necessary to withdraw 
the bit and put a steel collar with saw teeth to cut. This process is 
slow, and there is always risk of caving upon withdrawing the pipe. 

One of the serious objections is that the weight of the water often 
prevents the petroleum from flowing into the well. The petroleum 
strata may be passed in this way, and there is risk in casing past it in 
new localities. Another objection is that the mud and sand do not 
have time to settle in the tanks on top, so that it is very difficult to 
determine where there is a change in the material that is being cut by 
the drill. 

The following is a section of the Lucas well, near Beaumont, Tex., 
begun October 27, 1900, completed January 10, 1901: 


Log of Lucas well, near Beaumont, Tex. 


From— | To— T Kind of material. 
Feet. Feet. Feel. 
0 36 36 | Yellow clay. 
36 56 20 | Coarse gray sand. 
56 170 114 | Blue clay, pretty hard. 
170 245 75 | Fine gray sand. 
245 265 20 | Variegated colored gravel, from bean to goose egg in size. 
265 317 52 ¡ Coarse gray sand. | 
317 352 45 | Blueclay. 
352 876 19 | Coarse gray sand with pyrite concretions. 
76 395 19 | Blue clay. 
395 440 45 | Fine gray sand with lignite. 
440 448 8 | Marl shelk. 
448 508 60 | Gray sand with concretions and considerable lignite. 
508 508} à | Soft limestone. 
5081 5281 194 | Gray clay and sulphuretted hydrogen gas. 
528} 529 3 | Hard clay stone with calcite depositions. 
529 563 34 | Gray sand. 
563 588 25 | Compact hard sand with pyrite. 
588 5884 i | Hard sandstone and limy concretions, 
5884 6013 131 | Gray clay. 
6013 602 1 | Hard sand. 
602 | 660 53 | Gray clay with limy concretions. 
660 666 6 | White limy shells. 
666 650 14 | Gray clay. 
680 | 686 6 | Gray sandstones with small amount of oll. 
686 693 7 Gray clay with limy concretions. 


693 716 23 | Gray clay, becoming hard. 
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Log of Lucas well, near Beaumont, Tex.—Continued. 


From— To— neas Kind of material. 
Feet. Feel 
716 2 | Limy concretions with calcite. 
718 67 | Hard gray clay with limy concretions, with fine pyrite. 
785 49 | Hard clay (gray) with limy concretions, with fine pyrite. 
834 20 | Sandstone and pyrite, quite hard. 
854 2 | Hard rock, apparently limestone. 
856 36 | Fine oil sand with hard layers toward bottom and heavy pressure 
under it, filling casing 100 feet above point of drilling. 
880 80 | Hard clay. 
960 50 | Limy concretions with layers of hard sandstone. 
1,010 40 | Struck heavy gas pressure and oil, which lasted about one hour, then 
subsided. ` 
1,060 110 | Sand, mixed with limestone concretions and fossils. ` 


Oil began to flow, probably from the stratum passed at 1,050 feet, 
and the 4-inch pipe which was used in drilling was shot out of the 
well, carrying block and tackle with it, followed by the column of 
water used in drilling, and this was followed by the oil. 

The well flowed unrestrained for nine days, shooting a column of oil 
6 inches in diameter from 150 to 200 feet high, and giving no signs of 
exhaustion at the time the well was brought under control. 

The great number of wells drilled surrounding the 80 acres on Spin- 
dle Top that were dry—finding strata entirely different from that on 
the mound—indicates that the condition found there is unusual. The 
presence of sulphur and beds of dolomite, with lime and sulphur crys- 
tals and flows of sulphuretted hydrogen gas, are all confined to this 
locality, so far as developed. There are a number of similar mounds, 
but more extensive, as well as ridges or elevations, found scattered 
over the vast coastal plain of Texas. The prominent ones are Big Hill, 
High Island, Damon’s Mound, Bryan Mound, and Sour Lake, which 
have somewhat similar appearances, but whether they will duplicate 
the structure found at Spindle Top can only be determined by the drill. 

There are a series of small mounds, from 10 to 25 feet in diameter 
and from 2 to 5 feet in height, scattered all over the coastal plain of 
Texas, that are of different origin, and are due to the gradual accumu- : 
lation of the strata below the surface, carried up by slow currents of 
water more or less impregnated with natural gas through a central 
vent. Originally they were soft and mucky; drying out in the course 
of time, they became solid, as the force that elevated them shifted to 


form another. 
CALIFORNIA. 


In no other State did there exist, in 1900, the activity in testing 
and developing petroleum territory that was shown in the State of 


California. There were over 2,000 oil companies organized and oper- 
ating in the State at the close of 1900, and the number is growing fast. 
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While the existence of petroleum in this State has been known from 
the time of the early settlers, owing to the numerous surface indica- 
tions of bitumen and heavy oil flows, the first petroleum obtained was 
from a well drilled near the town of Ventura in 1867. At the present 
day petroleum is known to exist from Humboldt County, on the north, 
to San Diego County, on the south, in a general way parallel to the 
Pacific coast, for a distance of 650 miles—not that there is a continu- 
ous development for this great distance at present, but the scattered 
indications and the geological conditions seem to warrant the assump- 
tion that petroleum can be found almost continually over this territory 
in areas from 15 to 50 miles in width. The principal development is 
in the southern quarter of the State, on the western side of the San 
Joaquin Valley, along the east flank of the Coast Range, ending with 
the great inland basin of the San Joaquin River, the Kern River or 
Bakersfield district being on the eastern side of the valley. 

The Fullerton, Los Angeles, and Santa Paula fields are on irregular 
ranges of hills and mountains that generally range west to north west. 
The principal producing counties are Los Angeles, Kern, Fresno, 
Orange, and Santa Barbara. The petroleum is usually found in the 
sharp folds and anticlinals of the strata, although that of thé Kern 
River district is comparatively level. In the producing -regions the 
strata are generally much distorted, although there are many instances 
where several miles of a continuous anticlinal or a synclinal can be 
followed, all having been acted upon by volcanic forces, without suf- - 
ficient heat to have altered the character of the strata. 

The geological formations holding the petroleum extend from the 
newest Cretaceous to the Neocene, and are very recent when compared 
to the formations containing the petroleum in Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
The petroleum is generally found in very soft sandstone from 10 to 
100 feet or more in thickness, above which there is usually a series of 
thin-bedded clay and sand. In some of the fields the large mass of 
soft sandstone would fill up the well with loose sand and petroleum if 
it were not penetrated ‘by perforated casing. There are large unpro- 
ductive areas along this belt, although only & small proportion can be 
said to have been thoroughly tested. 


PRODUCTION IN CALIFORNIA. 


The total production of crude petroleum in California during the 
year 1900 was approximately 4,099,484 barrels, which is a gain of 
1,457,389 barrels over the preceding year, or a little over 55 per cent. 
The production for 1899 was 2,642,095 barrels, which was an increase of 
884,888 barrels over 1898, or a gain of 17 per cent. It will be seen 
from the annexed table that California's oil production has been mak- 
ing wonderful strides since 1895, when the State first began to assume 
some importance as a petroleum producer. The district of Los Ange- 
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les produced over 40 per cent of the total crude output of the State 
during the past year, while Kern County made the largest increase in 
new production. 

The following table gives the yearly production of petroleum in 
California from 1876 to 1900, that previous to 1876 being estimated: 


Production of petroleum in California. 


Year. Barrels. Year. Barrels. 


Previous to 1876. ...................... 125,000- ABRI eee ede her EC Ex 303 220 
vi NERONE RR AR EN 12,000 | 1890.........ssssssssss AIR: 307, 360 
e NRI 13,000 | 1891... 0.2... cece cee Rm nre 323, 600 
E A OA 15,297 | 1899 AM se NORRIS SUE 385, 049 
A NA A ASS 470,179 
ity RE ee EOI AI aus eee 705, 969 
31.) BM O RO ERE 99,802 | 1895...........-sses enn RI nnns 1, 208, 482 
1889 oeufs eset e artes aed 128:036/1 A eed t aae cue esp 1,252, 777 
E 5 eI LLUSGX Wes qo P 142, 557 INO. xl tuse mete en a tee rere e AA 1, 903, 411 
TRA |. lu IDEAE SERVE nus 262, 000 1898....... Aue oie Ie A ILU, Le AUS ea efe Ho d 2, 257, 207 
c DTE 195 000. A e La ates 2, 642, 095 
A ee ee eee A AAA A Sea ah co SEXE 4, 099, 484 
ae MM MU MEL m 18,838,875 


The following figures show the production of crude petroleum for 
1897, 1898, 1899, and 1900, by counties: 


Production of crude petroleum in California from 1897 to 1900, by counties. 


[Barrels of 42 gallons.] 


County. 1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 
o A O TO 70, 140 154, 000 439,372 | | 532,000 
KG ut onub to ape ALOE A M te EI rea T 10, 000 15, 000 892, 500 
Los Angeles. O rec eed eh LU S SEXUS ! 1,827,011 | 1,462,871 | 1,409,356 1, 730, 263 
OPATIG A A ' — 12,000 60,000 ' 108,077 372, 200 
Santa Bathardis: oc acte descen oed ee e M nA RyE ! — 130,136 132,217 208,370 ` 153, 750 
Santa Clu ooo nime ueterum oir PDSS | 4,000 | 3, 000 1, 500 771 
big) t | 368, 282 127, 000 496, 200 418, 000 
Total production ...........ooococoocccccccccoco 1,911,569 | 2,219,088 | 2,677,875 4, 099, 484 
Total valo ices la tes $1,918,569 | $2,376,420 | $2,060,793 | $3, 863,225 
Average price per barrel ....................... $1.00 $1.05 $0. 99 $0. 94 


The average price per barrel received for crude petroleum at the 
wells in the city of Los Angeles in 1900 was 98.79 cents, while the 
average price received for crude in Newhall, Puente, and Whittier dis- 
tricts was $1.03, making the average price for the county of Los Ange- 
les $1. There was no change in the average price of crude since 1899 
at wells in Fresno, Santa Barbara, and Ventura counties, but the aver- 
age price of crude in Orange County in 1900 was $1.05, or 134 cents 
per barrel higher than in 1899. ‘The price of crude petroleum in Kern 
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County ranged from 50 cents to $1 per barrel in 1900, the average for 
the year being 784 cents. Owing to the lower price of crude in Kern 
County and the increased production of this field in 1900 as compared 
with 1899, the average price for the State is 94.2 cents, against the 
average price of 99 cents in 1899. 

The increase in the production in Kern County in 1900 is due to the 
recent development in that county in the Sunset, McKittrick, and 
Kern River or Bakersfield districts. The first named is situated in 
the southwestern corner of the county, and its present dimensions are 
about 10 miles in length by 7 miles in width. The wells are from 150 
to 450 feet in depth and will produce about 20 barrels per day. The 
Kern River or Bakersfield field covers about 15 square miles. The oil 
sand is horizontal and is of great thickness, being from 200 to 400 feet. 
There were over 300 producing wells in this district at the close of the 
year. The McKittrick field has produced several large flowing wells, 
one of which is said to have produced 2,000 barrels the first day it was 
opened up. 

All of the petroleum produced in these fields is heavy, being about 
14° B. on an average. It finds a ready market for fuel. 


WASHINGTON. 


Petroleum and natural gas are reported to have been found in Whit- 
man County 40 miles south of Spokane. Some petroleum has also been 
found in the neighborhood of Tacoma. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Petroleum indications have been reported in the northwestern corner : 
of Socorro County, near the head of the Little Colorado River. Also 
in the southwestern portion of Chaves and the western portion of Eddy 
counties. | 

MONTANA. 
A dark, heavy petroleum resembling asphalt is found in Park County, 


Mont. 
UTAH. 


For several years ozocerite or natural paraffin was mined in this State, 
but of late the accessible deposits have been exhausted. In eastern central 
Utah there are numerous hydrocarbons present in highly charged slates 
andshales. There are quite a number of these solid hyrocarbons found 
scattered over an area of 10,000 square miles in Carbon and Wasatch and 
Utah counties, Utah, and a part of Routt and and Garfield counties, 
in Colorado. The several varieties are known as black wax or ozocerite, 
elaterite, sandstone asphaltum, limestone asphaltum, albertite, oil 
shales, and several varieties of gilsonite. This latteris minedextensively 
and manufactured into varnishes and waterproof mineral paints. 
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Petroleum is reported to have been found in northwe: tern Arizona, 
in Mohave County. A strip of country 3 or 4 miles wide, commenc- 
ing near the summit of the Chemelmeyis Range and extending to the 
Colorado River, a distance of ahout 10 miles, has numerous showings 
of a dark sanu saturated with petroleum, which can be squeezed out 
by a little pressure of the hand. 


ALASKA. 


Nothing so far has been done toward the development of the surface 
indications near Cape Yakutat, Cape Martin, and Kachewak Bay, and 
the conditions remain the same as reported in 1898. An English com- 
pany is making arrangements to put down several wells during the 
summer of 1901. Progress is slow in these far-off northern regions. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES OF THE WESTERN CONTINENT IN WHICH 
PETROLEUM IS FOUND. 


CANADA. 


The production in Ontario shows considerable falling off, that of 1900 
being about 50,000 barrels less than that of 1899. 


PRODUCTION IN CANADA. 


The Imperial Oil Company, Limited, of Canada, has made the follow- 
ing statement of the production of crude petroleum in Canada in the 
years 1898, 1899, and 1900, by districts: 


Production of crude petroleum in Canada in 1898, 1899, and 1900, by districts. 


(Barrels of 35 imperial gallons, or about 42 standard gallons. ] 


District. 1898. 1899. 1900. 

A A PECES TN 513,179 |a 528, 641 501, 435 
OIL Springs A cd deb dUD. (0107, 487 99, 019 
A A Ea URSI 66,404 | 65,044 47, 406 
PIE PLON daa A dt e ti | 0110 |. comen cee eee 
DAWN cC Tr 0,923. AAA A 
BUDD OMIA te" c-————— Deed (teed weal meet duas 
(nr aa Sas Sah — ———— ————— ————— | A bonia daos 
D'UttOIl A A diee eee EE E ae aa 3, 622 4,791 

Tol a a ea ee oe Saas ts 750,000 | 704, 794 652, 650 


a Includes production from Plympton. 
b Includes the production from Dawn, Euphemia, and Zone. 


The past thrce years show a decline in the production of about 
50,000 barrels per year. This is due chiefly to the decline in the pro- 
duction at Oil Springs. 
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Canadian oils and naphtha inspected and corresponding quantities of crude oil. 


: Equivalent Average | 
—— oils!  Crude Ratio of ‘in barrels price r! Value of 


TU » > | 
a “Inspected. |Caleulated.| refined, | Of Ra | barre! of crude oil 
PEREA, ACA wee. PNE E 
| Imperial | Imperial 
gallons. gallons. 

ociosa 6,457,270 | 12,914,540 = O A 
T RN 6,135,782 | 13,635,071 | 100:45 | — 389,573 ....... i.e esses 
oS MENO EON 7,447,648 | 16,550,328 10045 "or aed) akg ates ats 
D ames rede naar 7,993, 995 | 19,994,987 | 100:4G | — 571,000 .......... qu 
L D ES 8,225,882 | 20,564, 705 10040. 687,563 — $0.824 , $483,771 
A nace tase ceca ye 7,768,006 | 20,442,121 | 100:38' 584,061! =. 90 525, 655 
DC ME 9, 492,588 | 24,980,494 | 100:38 | — 713,728 | — .78 |- 556,708 
LL MEME TE 9,246,176 | 24,332,042 ed 695,203 | 1.024 713, 695 
TD MC 9,472,476 | 24,664,144 | 100:38! 704,690 .921 653, 600 
[o A ure ara sa 10,174,894 | 26,776,037 | 100:38 | 795,080! 1.18 902, 734 
[MITES ore 10, 065, 463 | 26,435,430 | 100:38; 755,208 | 1.334 | 1,010,211 
NA abc 10,370,707 | 27,291,334 | 100:38 - 779,753 | 1.261 984, 438 
s PM EIE 10,618,804 | 27,944,221 | 100:38' — 798,406 1.09 874, 255 
1 A MN 11,027,082 | 29,018,637 | 100:38, — 829,104. — 1.008 835,322 
A MEAS 10,674,232 | 25,414,888 | 100:42 — 726,138 | — 1.491 | 1,086,738 
I NM 10,684,284 | 25,438,771 | 100:42| 726,822) 1.59 | 1,155,647 
L ME 10,434,878 | 24, 844,995 | 100:42| — 709,857 | 1.424 | 1,011,546 
Do D MEN 11,148,348 | 26,543,685 | 100:42| 758,391 | — 1.40 | 1,061,747 
YHOO T 11,927,981 | 28,399,955 | 100:42| 808,570 | 1.484 | 1,202,020 
DIM 13, 423, 422 | 31,972,483 | 10:45, — 710,498 | — 1.62 | 1,151,007 


PRICES IN CANADA. 


The average price for each year from 1885 to 1900 is given in the 
following table. The production prior to 1895 was sold at prices estab- 
lished by the Petrolia Oil Exchange. Now the producers make sales 
direct to the refineries: | 


Average price and sales of crude petroleum in Canada from 1885 to 1900. 


Year. Price. Sales. Year. Price. Sales. 

Barrels. Barrels 
Id 80.821| 871,500 || 1893 ........ooooooooommmoooo.. $1. 09) 20, 941 
T8862 E .90 | 782,570 || 1804 oi ts 1. 00} 32, 348 
A DH O .78 | 406,203 || 1895 iii 1.491 9,755 
LU C — MOT 1.024| 516,007 || 1896 ...........ooomoooooooco-o 1.59 0 
Is err eee .921| 400,932 || 1897.22.22... eee ee eee 1.424 0 
Is id 1.18 | *.394 0211-1898 200 uie Re ERU E AERA 1. 40 0 
IROL 2 e eue ex dads durus 1.391! 377,453 || 1899.2... esse A 1. 484 0 
A E eee 1.263} 165,315 || 1900 ......................-. 1.62 0 


—————————————————————MÁr 
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Average closing prices for crude oil on Petrolia Oil Exchange. 


Month. ; 1891. | 1892. | 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. 


1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900. 
NoD RS —— e | ————— 

January A eis cet oid $1.30 |$1.291 $1. 18121. 012 $1.16 $1.72 $1.50 lei. 40 $1.40 | $1.71 
February ............-seesssr esses 1.284 1.29 | 1.183| 1.01 | 1.193 1.72 ' 1.50 | 1.40 | 1.40 | 1.74 
March sarro ada 1.314, 1.274 1.19 | 1.01 | 1.27 | 1.72 | 1.50 | 1.40 | 1.40 ' 1.75 
Apta Dos am 1.37 | 1.26 | 1.19 | .99 1.553 TI 1.40 | 1.43 1.75 
Maoori ran ete AT 1.374 1.254 1.07 | .92 1.67} 1.70 1.40 | 1.40 | 1.45 ' 1.65 
Tala 1.37 | 1.274 1.07 | .923 1.52 | 1.50: 1.40 | 1.40 | 1.45: 1.58 
July E E 1.834, 1.264) 1.06 | .9 1.544 1.50 1.40 | 1.40 | 1.45; 1.56 
A eat ata on heures 1.343) 1.26 | 1.05 | .96 1.54 | 1.50. 1.40 | 1.40] 1.46} 1.57 
September .oooooococcccccnnncncccccoro 1.35 | 1.262] 1.044) .98 | 1.554 1.50, 1.40 | 1.40 | 1.524 1.57 
o esses esesereceiinl 1.35 | 1.2631 1.04 | 1.06 | 1.593 1.50 | 1.40 | 1.40 | 1.57 | 1.66 
November cesses .1.931| 1.95 | 1.04 | 1.123 1.644 1.50 | 1.40 | 1.40 | 1.634 1.51 
December santino ads , 1.314) 1.188) 1.02 | 1.13) 1.723 1.50 | 1.40 | 1.40 | 1 66}! 1.55 
| 1.62 


Thé ORT ss ov ee ee eee 1.333) 1.261) 1.09), 1.003, 1.493 1.59 : 1.42} 1. 40 | 1.483 


QUEBEC: GASPE BAY PETROLEUM. 


The Canadian Petroleum Company is still engaged in drilling wells 
and preparing to erect a refinery. The amount of petroleum in sight - 
is insignificant, although it is claimed a number of the wells are good 
producers. Some of them are 3,800 feet in depth. 

It is difficult to get at the facts, but the general impression is that 
the petroleum thus far found is insignificant, and that these expendi- 
tures are unwarranted. ' 


NEWFOUNDLA ND. 


Preparations are in progress for the development of the petroleum 
found on the northwestern shore of this island. 

A number of test wells have been put down at Parsons Pond and 
Port au Port Bay. One well was put down 600 feet at the latter point 
in 1900, but owing to an insufficient supply of casing it will not be 
completed until the year following. 

It is remarkable that the measures holding petroleum in this locality 
are the lowest known oil-producing strata, and belong to the Quebec 
group, which underlies the Chazy and Trenton limestones. 

The color of the petroleum is a dark amber. The gravity ranges 
from 33° to 36? B. It possesses good natural lubricating qualities. 


MEXICO. 


There are many known deposits of petroleum and asphalt in Mexico. 
In the state of Vera Cruz some petroleum has been produced from 
wells of moderate depth. Indications have been traced along the Gulf 
coast for many miles and some deposits of asphalt discovered in the 
region round and about Tampico. In the absence of coal a deposit of 
fuel oil would find a ready market for railroads, manufactures, and 
reduction works. 
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All the petroleum so far discovered seems to have an asphalt base, 
which unfits it for making an illuminating oil. 

The high tax on manufactured oils derived from petroleum levied 
by Mexico, as compared to the comparatively low tax levied on crude 
petroleum, causes the latter to be shipped in bulk in vessels to Tam- 
pico and Vera Cruz and by railroad to the City of Mexico, and at all 
three of these points extensive refineries exist. 

The tax on refined petroleum for illuminating purposes is about 30 
cents per gallon as compared with 74 cents per gallon on crude 
petroleum. 


der ports of petroleum and its products from the United States to Mexico, years ending June 30, 
1899 and 1900. 


Kind of oil. 


CUBA AND PORTO RICO. 


For a number of years petroleum has been known to exist in Cuba, 
both in the form of solid bitumen and the most volatile natural 
naphtha, with a gravity of .754. Yet so far no paying production 
exists on the island. Under the present schedule crude petroleum 
imported pays a duty of $1.40 per 100 kilos, or $1.95 per barrel. 
Refined petroleum pays just double this tax, or $2.80 per 100 kilos or 
$3.90 per barrel. 

Owing to this there was about 16 barrels of crude petroleum 
exported to Cuba to 1 of refined petroleum. A large and complete 
refinery exists near Havana to which the crude is delivered in bulk. 
The amount of crude petroleum exported to Cuba from the United 
States during 1900 showed an increase of 80 per cent over that of 1899, 
and the value more than double, as the table will show. On the other 
hand there was only a small amount of crude petroleum exported to 

Porto Rico from the United States during 1900. 


PERU. 


Peruvian petroleum, as well as the heavy oils after the lighter prod- 
ucts have been distilled, is being rapidly introduced as a fuel. 

The production of crude petroleum has steadily increased since 1896. 
There was an increase of 16 per cent in the production in 1900 over 
that of 1899. 

All of the Pacific coast petroleum is fully equal to that of the East 
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for fuel purposes. It is remarkable how little difference there is in 
the fuel values of all the varieties of crude petroleum. The illumi- 
nating oils made from the Peruvian crude petroleum, as well as all 
other crudes found on the Pacific coast, is inferior to Eastern crudes 
in the manufacture of illuminating oils and naphtha. All of these 
Western derivitives have an excess of carbon in their composition, 
which, burned in an ordinary lamp, smokes the chimney. 

The scarcity of other fuel along the Pacific coast gives a value to 
crude petroleum. There are three principal companies operating in 
Peru—the London Pacific (British), Faustino G. Piaggio (Italian), and 
the Compagnie Frangais (French). 

The following statement of the production of petroleum in the Zor- 


ritos oil field of Peru has been furnished by Mr. Faustino G. Piaggio, 
who is operating in that field: 


Production of petroleum in Zorritos oil field of Peru from 1896 to 1900. 


Crude Pe- | Refined. | Lubrica- | Benzine 


Year. troleum. ting oil. 
Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. Gallons. 
pns sce cl eek ——À——————— tesa 1,996,520 | 608, 900 896, 450 4,560 
J897 E 2,874,980 | 959,645 964, 680 7,940 
j| PU UEM P 2,880,000 | 600,000 | 1,250,000 8, 350 
1800.5 tae ee aco etu c DOC DL So LE Ha AL Eus 3,745,000 | 806,900 | 2,541,000 11, 220 


UL DRM 4,325,000 | 2400, 000 |............ 13, 000 
a Kerosene. 


Mr. Piaggio writes as follows: ** With the known advantage of min- 
eral oil as a combustible, not only has this liquid gained a market in 
the mines of Casapalca and the railway of Oroya, but in other railway 
enterprises, great and small manufactures, and in other cases where 
the consumer has before used coal. For that reason, and in view of 
the existence of stock on hand of kerosene from the year 1899, the 
manufacture of illuminating oil was reduced 50 per cent, the product 
of Zorritos being as above. Lubricating oil has not been refined and 
all the residue is employed in this country as fuel.” 


ECUADOR. 


Petroleum was found by a priest during the last century on the 
north shore of the Gulf of Guayaquil, in Ecuador. Deposits are also 
found on the shores of the Pacific, and in many places signs of a liquid 
bituminous substance are found in schist. The oil-bearing formation 
stretches back quite a distance from the ocean. At numerous points, 
by digging down 3 or 4 feet into the earth, a dark, brown, sandy clay 
is found, which is saturated with salt water and petroleum. At St, 
Paula a number of shallow wells furnish considerable petroleum, 
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ARGENTINA.! 


In the Argentine, Chilean, and Peruvian republics there are found 
in many places layers of red sandstone of enormous chickness, the age 
of which is uncertain and hard to determine, owing to the lack of fos- 
siliferous remains in the rocks. Some geologists are of the opinion 
that it belongs to the Silurian, some classify it as Devonian and other 
systems, but as yet its aye remains in doubt and is an enigma to geol- 
ogists. The petrographic character of this sandstone, as well as that 
of the conglomerates and gypsum which accompany it, is in all points 
the same, and naturalists have observed that the outerops in all places 
are completely analogous. They are largely distributed throughout 
the South American continent—worn away and exposed at places by 
erosion—and it is probable that all this formation belongs to the same 
age. Interspersed among the sandstones are lime and other rocks, and 
in many places petroleum drops from the crevices of the hituminous 
rocks and filters through to the alternate layers of limestone, being 
conducted along the same and probably collecting and forming subter- 
ranean deposits. These are the most important layers, and when bored 
through would undoubtedly furnish a large supply of mineral oil. 

Petroleum springs are found on the surface in some places, the best 
known of which are Garrapatal and La Brea, their origin being due 
to subterranean deposits of unknown depths. The appearance at the 
surface through narrow crevices in the rocks is easily explained by 
the fact that gases generating in the interior naturally seek an exit, and 
force the liquid to the surface. These springs have existed for a long 
time, and the air has condensed and hardened the oil and converted it 
into a kind of asphalt. In this manner is formed a mixture resembling 
tar, out of which the oil oozes at the places mentioned. Near these 
springs are also found hot springs and sulphur springs. Another proof 
of subterranean vapors of great expansive force in the provinces of 
Jujuy and Salta is the frequent occurrence of earthquakes in that 
vicinity. Petroleum springs are also found in Vachenta, province of 
Mendoza. 

Petroleum is found on the east slope of the Andes Mountains, in 
southwestern Argentina, not far from the town of Mendoza, and also 
at other places in the Republic. 

It is used principally for locomotive fuel. 

Petroleum springs are found in Garrapatal, La Brea, and Vachenta. 


COLOMBIA. 


Numerous natural springs of petroleum are reported in Colombia. 
They oecur on the Rio Arboledas, near the mouth of the Magdalena 
River, and on the Usada River, near Curbarador. 


| Extract from a report by Professor Blackebusch to the Argentine Government, 
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VENEZUELA. 


There are numerous deposits of asphalt and petroleum reported in 
Venezuela, which is situated south of the valuable deposit of asphalt 
on the island of Trinidad. Deposits of asphalt are reported at Gua- 
noco and Felicidad. In numerous localities the asphalt is associated 
with liquid petroleum. Southwest of Lake Maracaybo numerous 
springs of petroleum exist. 

Petroleum in large quantities is said to have been found on the 
island of Margarita (an island of the Caribbean Sea belonging to Vene- 
zuela, 30 miles north of Cumana) and at Maracaybo, a city of Venezuela, 
on the west shore of the strait connecting Lake Maraca y bo with the sea. 


BRAZIL. 


So far no petroleum is known to exist in Brazil. A very extensive 
deposit of rich shale has been examined by Mr. John C. Branner 
which is said to contain more than those of the Camaragibe district. 
An average of five samples shows 33 per cent of volatile hydrocarbons. 
In describing these deposits Mr. Branner says: 


The oil shales of the Brazilian coast are of Cretaceous age, and the parti-colored 
beds exposed in the bluffs along that coast are for the most part the weathered por- 
tions of this same Cretaceous series. The Cretaceous strata rests upon granites, 
gneisses, and other crystalline rocks, with a bed of very coarse conglomerates forming 
the base of the series. The only known exception to this is in the Serra d'Itabaina, 
in the State of Sergipe, where there is a series of beds between the granites and the 
Cretaceous that appear to be Paleozoic, though no fossils have been found in them. 
The failure of the Marahu Company was evidently due to extravagance and misman- 
agement, and can not be regarded as a sufficient reason for condemning the oil shales 
of Brazil as unworkable. ; 

The total thickness of the Cretaceous beds does not much exceed the total thickness 
of the mottled and parti-colored beds exposed on the coast—that is, from 30 to 90 
meters (100 to 300 feet). This is shown by the fact that at many places the basal 
conglomerates are exposed, while at several points the crystalline rocks themselves 
are uncovered. 

No oil shales are now known in Pernambuco, Parahyba, Rio Grande del Norte, 
Sergipe, or Espirito Santo; but they may be expected in any of those States within the 
Cretaceous area. 


M R 1900—38 
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PRODUCTION OF PETROLEUM IN COUNTRIES OF THE EASTERN 
CONTINENT. 


RUSSIA.! 


Russia maintained her position as the leading country of the world 
in the production of crude petroleum during 1900, and every indica- 
tion points to a still greater production for 1901. More wells were 
drilled than during any previous year, and the Grovernment conces- 
sions of February and November permitted a considerable enlarge- 
ment of the productive territory. The increased production must be 
credited entirely to the new wells drilled. The average daily yield 
was over 21,000 barrels larger than that of 1899. 

The gross production of the Baku oil field for the year 1900 was 
73,571,637 barrels, while the Grosni field produced 3,658,924 barrels, 
making the aggregate production for the year 77,230,561 barrels. 
The production for 1899 was 60,452,240 barrels from the Baku and 
2,906,059 from the Grosni fields, making a total of 69,358,299 barrels. 
The increase for the past year was 7,872,262 barrels, or 11.3 per cent. 
The increase of 1899 over 1898 was 5,854,696 barrels, or 9.66 per 
cent. The daily average production for 1900 was 211,590 barrels, and 
for 1899 190,000 barrels. | 

This enormous production was derived from 1,263 producing wells, 
the average number active during the year. The magnitude of these 
figures will be better understood by a comparison with the statistics 
of the American petroleum fields. At no time has the average pro- 
duction of the United States exceeded 161,000 barrels a day, and it 
required 80,000 or more wells to yield this amount of oil. 

The prediction so freely made a year ago that it would be impossible 
for the Russian field to maintain its production up to the record estab- 
lished in 1899 was not verified. It is doubtless true that no increase 
in production in the future may be looked for from the deepening of 
the old wells, but the developments of the past year demonstrate that 
the limits of the productive oil territory have by no means been cir- 
cumscribed. While the production of the wells finished in 1899 was 
much helow that of 1598, different conditions prevailed in 1900. The 
. Initial production of the 448 wells completed in 1900 was 304 barrels 
a day, as compared with 202 barrels a day for the 370 wells completed 
in 1899. There were 258 wells completed in 1898, and their initial 
production averaged 653 barrels a day. The statistics indicate that 
gusher strikes in the Russian oil field are not so numerous or 80 per- 
sistent as a few years ago. The largest well of the year 1900 was 
struck in June and continued flowing until early in August, producing 


J Most of the information contained in this article is derived from Consul James C. Chambers’ 
elaborate report of April 4, 1901. 
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nearly 2,000,000 barrels before the pump had to be employed. Its 
production for July averaged 37,000 barrels aday. Mr. Chambers 
states that a number of wells have been struck in the Baku oi] field 
during the past few years which have started off at over 100,000 bar- 
rels a day, and one of these produced over 4,000,000 barrels by actual 
gauge in less than forty days. Beside these monsters the alleged 
performances of the gusher strikes at Beaumont, Tex., cut a very 
small figure. 

While the new wells showed a higher average than during the year 
preceding, the average production of all the wells was smaller than 
the average for 1899. Notwithstanding the fact that 448 new wells 
were added to the list in 1900, at the close of the year there were only 
225 more producing than at the close of the year before. This indi- 
cates that it required more than half the new wells drilled to maintain 
the number producing. There were 1,081 wells actually producing 
at the close of 1899 and 1,306 at the close of 1900. The average daily 
production per well in 1900 was about 156 barrels, as compared with 
174 barrels in 1899, 198 barrels in 1898, 211 barrels in 1897, and 226 
barrels in 1896. 


WELLS IN THE RUSSIAN OIL FIELDS 


At the end of the year there were 2,748 wells enumerated in the 
Baku oil field, of which 1,306 were producing oil, 42 had finished 
drilling but were not yet producing, 608 were drilling, 83 were being 
drilled deeper, 123 were cleaning out and in a state of repair, and 586 
were standing idle. | 

While the average depth of the Russian oil wells has been gradually 
increasing for several years past, the advent of new territory must 
bring about some changes in this particular. The wells in the new 
territory of the Bibi-Eibat and other districts will not have to be 
drilled so deep as in the older sections of the Apsheron Peninsula until 
the shallower strata have first been exhausted. Producers continue 
to complain of the difficulties experienced from the increasing pres- 
ence of water in the oil wells. No effectual means of shutting it off 
have as yet been discovered. Cement is used quite extensively for 
this purpose, but in not more than one case out of a dozen has it 
proved successful. Another feature to which Consul Chambers calls 
attention in his report is the increasing diameter of the Russian oil 
wells. A few years ago wells were rarely started at Baku with a 
diameter greater than 20 inches or finished with larger than 12 or 14 
-inch pipe; now most wells commence with a 30 or 32 inch hole and are 
completed with 16 to 18 inch pipe. These larger holes, of course, 
diminish the probability of any gusher strikes, such as were compara- 
tively frequent a few years ago. It requires a great deal more gas to 
make a flowing well than formerly, and the gas, along with the oil, is 
rapidly decreasing in pressure. 
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PRICE OF BAKU CRUDE. 


. The year 1900, upon the whole, proved a highly profitable one for 
both producers and refiners, but toward the close of the year prices 
began to show a decided weakness. Production had heen largely 
increased and there had been no extraordinary increase in the demand. 
The price of Baku crude at the wells averaged 70.3 cents per barrel of 
42 gallons in January, 70.8 cents in February, 73 cents in March, 75.1 
cents in April, 77.8 cents in May, 77.2 cents in June, 73 cents in July, 
70.8 cents in August, 64.4 cents in September, 49.3 cents in October, 
53.6 cents in November, and 51.5 cents in December. The closing price 
for the year was 11 kopecks per pood, or about 47.2 cents per barrel. 

At the beginning of the year the demand for fuel oil (astatki or resid- 
uum) appeared on the increase, and with little prospects of an increase 
in the production, prices were maintained at a good figure. In June 
production began to increase, and July showed an average daily yield 
of 234,000 barrels. Prices then commenced to decline, and continued 
to do so, with the exception of a slight upward turn in November, until 
the close of the year. 

THE RUSSIAN PIPE LINE. 


After many vexatious and long-continued delays the pipe line 
between Batum on the Black Sea, and Mikhailovo, a trans-Caucasian 
railway station on the top of the great divide between Batum and 
Baku, has been completed. It was put in operation in July, 1900, and 
has materially increased the oil transportation facilities of the rail- 
road. It has made possible increased competition of the Russian oil 
in the European markets, and has been largely responsible for the 
decline in the foreign refined markets since the first of the year. This 
pipe line, which commences at Mikhailovo, a railway station about 143 
miles east. of Batum, and terminates at Batum, was constructed by the 
railway company for the purpose of assisting in the transportation of 
refined oil, and consequently of the other products also, by carrying 
refined over the most difficult part of the railway, as the grades on the 
railway over the mountains near Mikhailovo are so heavy that the rail- 
way could not carry much more than half the amount over them that 
it could bring from Baku to Mikhailovo. The pipe line is for refined 
only, and that product is now discharged from tank cars at Mikhailovo 
into tanks and piped to Batum. Mr. Chambers adds: 

** Up to the present the pipe line has never been worked to its full 
capacity because of the inability of the railway to deliver sufficient 
refined at Mikhailovo to keep it going; but that it has materially added 
to the transportation is evidenced by the fact that while the average 
number of tank cars shipped from Baku monthly the first seven 
months in the year 1900 was only 8.827, the number shipped in August 
alone was 11,062, and in September 11,136.” 
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THE GROSNI FIELD. 


The Grosni oil field, which produced about 10,000 barrels of oil per 
diem the past year, lies nearly 500 miles due north of Baku, and is the 
principal property of the Terek Cossack army. Petroleum comes to 
the surface in small quantities, and its existence has been known for 
many years. The field has been worked by dug wells since 1835, but 
it was not until 1893 that any attempts were made to drill a deep well. 
The first drilled well was completed in October, 1893, at a depth of 
434 feet. It started off at a big rate and averaged ahout 10,000 bar- 
rels a day for the first ten days. In November of the same year the 
second well was drilled; it started at the rate of 100,000 barrels a day, 
and for the first six days averaged 60,000 barrels a day. The field 
possesses many advantages over that of Baku, but for some reason or 
other developments have not proceeded very rapidly. The wells are 
inexpensive, oil being struck at less than 500 feet, and it would be a 
compar atively easy matter to construct a pipe line to Novorossisk, an 
important shipping port on the Black Sea, 100 miles nearer the Bospho- 
rus than Batum. The production of the northern Caucasus increased 
from 18,000 barrels in 1877 to 200,000 barrels in 1859. The production . 
of the Grosni field since 1897, in barrels, is given as follows: 


Production of the Grosni, Russia, oil field from 1897 to 1900. 


Produc- | Daily 


tion. average. 

Barrels. Barrels. 
AA E PRIM Ea ae Eases 2, 761, 000 7,545 
Ini RR O 2, 200, 000 6, 030 
a da taa 2, 906, 059 7, 962 
ELI p" 3, 658, 924 10, 244 


Almost the entire production of this district is absorbed by the 
home market, and what little finds its way to the outside world is too 
insignificant to be deemed worthy of record. 

According to Mr. Chambers the following figures show the opera- 
tions in the Grosni field for the past three years: 


Well records in the Grosni oil field in 1898, 1899, and 1900. 


Description. 1898. 1899, 1900. 
Wells Producido A Wal aiuto aod wie ETE 26 41 93 
Wellsidle A RAS A te 13 12 17 
Wells darlo: A ed ee tat ake da sud voles 24 38 25 
Drilling deeper and repairing... .......... 2.02 cence eee eee cee ee teen rr l 9 7 
12 


Derricks up ready for drilling................................ A cease ceteris 10 14 
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In the following table the production and shipments of the Grosni 
field, by months, for the year 1900 are presented: 


Monthly production in and shipments from the Grosni oil field in 1900. 


[Barrels of 42 gallons.] 


Month. 


January 
February 
March 


August 


e. o..oo na... nn. era onoron«ono< ..oA.o.nkLE.ECOO.oO CO LC.. e. eo on... o. vo 5:54.<06000.000.... 


co eno... "^" pp... coornnarnocosncsosa ona nono nas... o e... on nnoennnonn 


can cnonarn ooo e.o nn... o. neo rasos e... oe. .coo..noo.o ne. cnn. e. . oc.oonn.nonornaro nn e .. 


an... ..... . mu. o... on oon%m.o.o... ponos.... P . cn conasno. nooo 


ar e. .o..o oc.o oo... ooo... ...o vo oo. .o 


ee oo... . no n..... oo. o... o. o.coo.nsnsonascoconarocscnaasocnano ooo 


SODICIDDOT, oir AA A AA 
OOO qt abet dees ace E adage sees 


November and December 


ee nono 


T'Otzl Mi 1899.7: 24222 whe ae wd az A A wens 


Increase 


Year. tion. 
AA sate 3,055, 247 
IRST AAA 4,889, 640 
Itaca 6, 111, 740 
IBB sore Es uie 7,333, 838 
A 11, 002, 624 

3 [3 A eis caus 14, 179, 833 
Ian 18, 336, 463 
TES? ads 20, 170, 856 
E een 23,471, 270 
jF.. sic rt 25, 060, 496 
TRIO trade 29, 217, 126 
1891. oa eg Rara 35, 206, 905 
Aet? PAAR EE 36, 430, 248 
TRS ash et dps eiSUs 41, 198, 085 
1801 AAA 37,811,773 
(css lea 47,713, 983 
1896 cc eo i ewrseE 49, 633, 252 
Id Dus 54, 744, 303 
1808. Loon 60, 597, 514 
pos MD 66, 452, 240 
1000 eta 78,571,637 


8.18 pood —1 U. S. barrel, 


Produc- | 


r-——K—————— ———— —— ————MÀ———————————— A A E 


BAKU 


Hlurmjna- 


ün 
E 


976, 933 | 


1, 564, 337 
1, 650, 207 
1,833, 149 
2, 089, 365 
3, 666, 297 
4, 278, 591 
5, 378, 729 
6, 111, 739 
7,469, 438 
8, 227, 384 
9, 046, 4H 
9, 608, 801 
10, 501, 222 
8, 704, 156 
9, 898, 288 
10, 569, 670 


11,042,051 


11, 569, 804 
12, 612, 469 
15, 158, 924 


t 


Leonor nv... osa. n. nn. v.ooo neo con oconcarnoon....o.n..oooncnnsanesn.. ooo» 
I 


OIL PRODUCTION. 

The total production of crude petroleum in the Apsheron Peninsula 
and the shipments of the chief petroleum products from Baku from 
1880 to 1900 have been as follows: 


Total production of crude petroleum on the Apsheron Peninsula and shipments of petroleum 
products from Baku from 1880 to 1900. 


[Barrels.] 


Lubrica- 
ting. 


Other 
products, 


eonnonscoaoc|acnnason coso 


139, 384 


195, 386 


782, 396 

825, 489 
1, 084, 095 
1,114,180 
1, 273, 961 
1, 398, 044 
1,638, 142 


"n 
"c^" 
"c" 
cono.o..o 
co .oo...o. 
"ac 
"ecc 
"a" 222 
*" n.onn oo 
"c" t n 
DELI 
c" s 


2:999 


144, 988 
177, 262 
150, 367 


Produe- 
tion. 


Barrels. 
201, 780 
185, 652 
22,714 
301, 645 
353, 076 
290, 076 
298, 4:28 
306, 696 
336, 222 
412, X84 
749, 751 


| 


3,658,924 | 


2, 906, 059 


4 
Residuum. 


867, 416 

1, 136, 228 
2, 200, 276 
2, 297, 347 
3, 569, 226 
4, 144, 185 
4, 424,198 
5, 072, 582 
7, 150, 897 
10, 831, 296 
11,858, 191 


17, 642, 787 
23, 667, 482 
22, 050, 232 


| 22,616, 271 


27, 106, 357 
29, 628, 484 
29, 933, 496 
32, 273, 838 


Shipments from Baku. 


Average 


per day. Shipments. 

Barrels. Barrels. 
6, 509 188, 855 
6, 630 144, 333 
7,184 269, 643 
10, 055 224, 786 
11, 390 378, 684 
9, 669 | 237, 238 
9, 629 | 364, 156 
9, 893 | 307, 315 
11, 207 320, 155 
13, 319 334, 920 
12, 290 570, 384 
10, 244 3, 340, 469 
7, 962 2, 626, 415 
2,282 714, 054 


Crude oil. 


ee ee ono» 


.o once nas. 


e" t 


1,577,018 
2,102, 690 
1,819, 780 
3,117, 898 
2, 896, 333 
5,365, 770 
2, 986, 186 
4,767, 726 


Total. 


————————— | | A Ef o 


3,887, 818 

4, 269, 880 

6,441,532 

8,005, 868 

8, 910, 620 
10, 732, 568 
13, 579, 984 
19, 266, 504 
21, 503, 667 
23, 765, 281 - 
26, 026, 895 
30, 330, 073 
35, 250, 724 
34,754, 254 
37, 511. 687 
42, 303, 912 
48, 015, 281 
47, 080, 562 
54, 083, 129 
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The foregoing table gives the total production of crude petroleum, and 
the shipments of refined products and residuum from Baku. It will 
be seen that for the year 1900 a little over 20 per cent of the total out- 
put was illuminating oil, while about 2.2 per cent was lubricating oil. 
The total output of illuminating and lubricating oil was 16,797,066 
barrels. The United States produced less erude oil than Russia, but 
it leads the world in the production of illuminating and lubricating oils. 
Nearly 90 per cent of the entire product of our Eastern oil fields is 
converted into illuminating and lubricating oils. Over 50 per cent of 
the total production at Baku in 1900, or 37,041,564 barrels, was shipped 
out in the form of residuum for fuel purposes and as erude, to be con- 
verted into other products. The United States produces every year 
more than three times the amount of manufactured products from 
petroleum than is produced from the Russian product. 


PROFITABLE PRODUCTION. 


Two distinct statements are published in regard to the production 
of Russian crude petroleum. The total production includes all the 
crude produced at the wells. The profitable production is the amount 
of crude that is actually tanked in the reservoirs. A large amount of 
the Russian product goes to waste or is not collected, and considera- 
ble is consumed at the wells for pumping purposes. This is not con- 
sidered in the table of profitable production. 

The ‘‘ profitable production” for the last thirteen years is shown in 
the following table: | 


“ Profitable production” of crude petroleum in the Apsheron Peninsula from 1888 to 1900. 


[Barrels of 42 gullons.] 
Year. Production. Year. Production. : 
A soíive I e ane Rx viu Kc QC ERE EAE 90.040. 989 | TO aci decr exem rhe a. Beate |. 46,140,174 
o de M PR PE D3 002 103 || 1898: coervu eo E Ea Re RD 47, 20, 033 
RN: 27,660,953 || 1897...........sssesee nene 51, 645, 568 
IBU]. A uae Ur ds. re Ed 33, 565,819 || JRUR asin rd Y DEP ER RE 59, 409, 357 
E A II E CEA eu 35, 026, 144 || 189 couosciinin cc eee e RR x 64, 205, 063 
Ia a OU eda eee 39, 703, 304 i T1900. vro Sp tein tere eR ES 73, 443, 032 


IBUL::aqUocxo e EU ews e uarsidns Uie Siete E 36, 375, 428 


———— 
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The divisions of this ^ profitable production” among the four sub- 
fields on the Ap-heron Peninsula are as follows: 


“Proyitable yerend etin" of the several fields of the Apeheron Penina from 1889 lo 1900, 


“Barrels. ” 

Year. ! Hajskbank Salant Romani. BibiKibat. Tetai. 
a E T EE al Se ee ess OD CRS) pr 2,172,797 23.572.163 
E A E ERR Deine ten ! 9.742.995 17.525.134 1*9. 02 2.39G.Nf 27 00.953 
TE VOO | 9.067.561 19.552.259 1.585,42" 240,257 33.565.819 
17 AE TE | 7,025,973 19.916.516 | 5.017.236 4.006.269 35.025. 144 
AS 7,070,101 17.523.692 | 5,942.313 ! 5,506,198 39.703.304 
E A ane TOA 17.495.282 | TAL 04.130.223) 36.275.428 
Vi e la nade dol | 8,25 Bl 19,000,195 | 13,019,639 5.761.375 46.140.174 
E A EE | 10, 170.315 15,661,372 | 9.546.250 5,539,746, 47. 220.033 
VC FERNER TORO I RUD | 11.774.479 , 20,106,918 11.521.815 — 7,642856 , 51.645.568 
p --———————— 12.921.001 22.396. 000 | 12.292.016 11,500,340 | 59, 409. 357 
DP se Ape aha NOR 14.040, 550 | 28,209,908 1 12,051,563 | 29.902. 712 | 64, 205. 063 
UT NNNM TOME RS | 15,242,054 | 30, 762.347 | 14,033, 509 |b 13.300, 122 | 73. 43.432 


a Includes 19,973 barrels produced in Binagadi, a new subtield. 
b Includes 49,633 barrels produced in Binaxadi, a new subtield. 


WELIS AND THEIR PRODUCTION. 


There are two classes of wells producing oil, which are known in 
Russia under the terms ** flowing " and ** bucketing.” Flowing wells 
require no artificial aids. Owing to the loose sand that continually 
comes into the wells it is impossible to pump them by the American 
method. Every flowing well, after a certain lapse of time, when tne 
gas pressure is sufficiently exhausted, becomes a ‘* bucketing " one. 
Instead of a pump to raise the oil from the wells that have ceased to 
flow naturally, a long pipe or bailer is used which goes inside the 
casing. It has a valve in the bottom and is attached to a wire rope, 
passing over the crown pulley at the top of the derrick and connected 
with a drum driven by power. The bailer is lowered to the bottom 
of the well; the valve opens and allows it to fill quickly with the oil. 
When the bailer is raised the valve closes, and, filled with oil, it is 
hoisted to the surface, where the valve opens automatically and the 
oil is discharged into a trough leading to the reservoir. The process 
of lowering and refilling is a very rapid one. 
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The production of crude petroleum from pumping (bucketing) and 
flowing wells for the last thirteen years has been as follows: 


Production of crude od from pumping and flowing wells in Baku from 1888 to 1900. 


[Barrels.] 

Year. Pumping. 
O O wae 13, 325, 184 
> ERRASSE vtr jou uA EC MUS etd , 18,300, 733 
A ci cde O AE POE arc EL - 21, 589, 242 
A A E Li E cae. de uc | 28,777, 506 
mc --———————————— "——— 225,765, 482 
A IC 26, 352, 714 
DO PCENA MRNA ete ees nice eaten eee tn RM | 98, 814, 428 
IL m TNI arr eeu ene | 32, 350, 809 
P REDEUNT E T IET | 36, 586, 526 
|. oleae cet aetna a ear ee eed uc" | 40, 784, 321 
IC etic ha capes MIROR rate ECRIRE PS ! 45,577, 083 
E NOCET IN AN | 54,365, 454 
iMm E A TE E EE E E —— ——— | 


65, 150, 611 


Flowing. 


8, 924, 205 
5, 201, 430 
6,071,711 
4, 755, 313 
9, 260, 662 

13, 350, 590 
7,561,000 

13, 789, 365 

10, 634, 107 

10, $61, 247 

13, 832, 274 
9, 839, 609 
8, 292, 421 


The profitable production from pumping and flowing wells for the 
years 1892 to 1900 is given in the following table, by fields: 


Production of erude petroleum from pumping wells, 1892 to 1900. 


aran o. o. .o.. e 20028902 .:..£.£LXCOCCO 22 aos rocoso 


7,025, 973 
7,041, 496 
7, 217, 054 
8, 258, 961 
10, 452, 222 
11,773, 063 
12, 742, 529 
14, 039, 627 
15, 242, 054 


[Barrels of 42 gallons.] 


Balakhani. | Sabountchi. 


14, 234,073 
14, 465, 119 
16, 245, 868 
16, 227, 824 
16, 938, 528 
18, 521, 553 
19, 908, 639 
23, 841, 356 
29, 399, 755 


Romani. 


Bibi-Eibat. 


Total. 


———M ne, A 


2, 558, 238 
3, 060, 680 


4, 221,278 | 


5, 254, 480 
7,021, 311 
8,105, 441 
8, 450, 123 
9, 158, 898 
10, 362, 225 


a Includes 49,633 barrels produced in Binagadi. 


1,947, 198 
1, 285, 419 
1,130,228 
2,609, 544 
2,174, 465 
2, 384, 264 
4, 475, 792 
7, 325, 573 


a 10, 146, 577 


25, 765, 482 
26, 352, 714 
28, 814, 428 
32, 350, 809 
36, 586, 526 
40,784, 321 
45,577, 083 
54, 365, 454 
65, 150, 611 
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Production of erude petroleum from flowing wells, 1892 to 1900. 


Year hand Sabountchi. 
D802 cea oso totas ravi letum E beste ae 4, 682, 443 
js A EE LAE THIRD: | 28,605 | 3,418,573 
LS NR EE TURNS RE E 1, 239, 364 
c ——— re PET 2,272, 372 
ORG e ihre cox A Cei D EA 18,093 | 1,725,794 
JEUDI. er e afa Ci LEO LN e EE iaa 1, 883, 602 
o A ana a S 171,200! 2,494,916 
TEIN reaa dn a Ae RT eer 1,223 | 4,368, 582 
A SI E EE | AAA 1, 362, 592 


[Barrels of 42 gallons.] 


Balak- 


Romani. 


5, 382, 633 
3, 321, 644 
8, 365, 159 
2, 524, 939 
3, 718,302 
8,840, 319 
2, 892, 665 
3, 076, 284 


Bibi-Kibat., Total. 
2,119, 171 9, 260, 662 
4,520,779 | 13,350, 590 
2, 999, 992 7,561, 000 
3,151,834 | 13,789, 365 
6,365, 281 | 10,634, 107 
5, 259, 343 | 10,861,247 
7,325,839 | 13,832, 274 
2, 571,139 9, 839, 609 
3, 253, 515 8,292, 421 


The following table shows the average daily production of crude 
petroleum in the Baku field in 1899 and 1900, taken from the consular 
report of Mrs. Jiunes C. Chambers: 


Average daily production of the Baku fields in 1899 and 1900. 


[Barrels of 42 gallons.] 


Stocks at wells at 


Flowing wells. Pumping wells. Total. anrd olmani: 
Month. A LE A) ee eum dr 

1899, | 1900. 1869. 1900. 1899. 1900. 1599. 1900. 
January ............ 35,744 l 11,252) 130,075 | 155,815 | 168,817 | 167,067 | 809, 740 1,031,470 
February ........... 53.636 | 10,270 | 131,808 | 157,900 | 185,144 | 174,170 [1,018,598 , — 916,532 
March .............. 40,072 | 25,471 | 140,973 | 157,921 | 181,045 | 183,392 | 759,351 | 780,971 
Aprili aite. mis nen 34,432 | 6,824 138,745 | 163,535 | 172,177 | 172,359 | 769,334 | 775,027 
Marcos | 46,653 11.453 126,599 | 175,815 | 183,252 | 187,268 | 802,190 | 773,810 
JU santo 24,284 | 39,608 | 142,589 | 171,963 | 166,873 | 211,366 | 747,872 | — 834,604 
MA | 20,103 | 62,775 148,237 | 180,767 | 168,340 | 243,542 | 893,651 | 948,450 
August............0- | 45,344, 29,795 , 149.839 | 186,658 | 165,183 | 216,453 | 688,413 | 958,064 
September .......... 10.092 | 27,820 | 157,931 | 175,560 | 168,023 | 203,380 | 643,592 | 827.115 
October oo 4L 78 | 15,560 ¡ 158,392 | 180,973 | 173,120 | 196,533 | 640,599 | 954,586 
November .......... | 14,948 | 24,668 — 157,044 | 186,512 | 171,992 | 211,180 | 684, 827 | 1.060, 109 
December. 6,193 | 12,108 158,129 | 184,580) 164,322 | 196,688 | 858,238 | 1,088, 342 
m MARINE ee =, ane TUM A PRA E NI ERES] Ero ENE 
Year .......... | 26, 445 28,768 | 146, 216 raie 172,661 | 197,284 |..........]. esses 
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The following table contains the shipments from Baku by railroad 
and by sea during 1899 and 1900, by months, as taken from the report 
of Mr. James C. Chambers: 


Output of all petroleum products from Baku in the years 1899 and 1900. 


[Gallons.] 
Iluminating oil. Lubricating oil. 
Month. == a NEC 
1899, 1900. 1899. | 1900. 
BY RAIL. 

January ................. 25,780,000 | 24,235,000 | 4,195,000 | 4,355, 000 
February ................ 25, 855, 000 | 23, 475,000 | 3,040,000 | 4,350, 000 
Mirtha 29,710,000 | 27,540,000 | 3,755,000 | 4,005, 000 
ADT adas 25, 360, 000 | 27,455,000 | 3,455,000 | 3,255, 000 
Maa 24, 215,000 | 20,530,000 | 3,445,000 | 2,715,000 
Maa 26, 685, 000 | 25,005,000 | 3,625,000 | 3,785, 000 
DUONG A 25, 505,000 | 29, 485,000 | 3,245,000 | 3, 480, 000 
AUBUSt oasis 26, 755, 000 | 28,565,000 | 3,385,000 | 5,005, 000 
September............... 27,800,000 | 31,540,000 | 4,035,000 | 4,060,000 
A ss 26,510,000 | 23, 880,000 | 3,295,000 | 3,005, 000 
November............... 18, 950, 000 | 25,390,000 | 2,705,000 | 4,405,000 
December ............... 17,320,000 | 24,875,000 | 3,835,000 | 5,310,000 
Total ........... - -1800, 445, 000 1311, 925,000 | 42,015,000 | 47,730,000 

BY SEA H xcd PF ales! Vas 
January ................. 4, 465, 000 | 12, 970, 000 30, 000 220, 000 
February ................ 3,065, 000 | 15, 835, 000 390, 000 215, 000 
March................... 17,040, 000 | 16,995, 000 | 1,165, 000 665, 000 
ADI. ec pelccr e Exs 20, 680, 000 | 40,120,000 | 1,700,000 | 3,615,000 
MOY cios 22, 625, 000 | 31,310,000 | 2,535,000 | 2,485, 000 
JUDO esti dioss 24, 275,000 | 35,865,000 | 1,310,000 | 2,675, 000 
duly scuto our 26,145,000 | 36,395,000 | 2,215,000 | 2,250,000 
August ...... cesses 28,980,000 | 35,775,000 | 2,375,000 | 2,555,000 
September............... 27,240,000 | 31, 380,000 | 1,610,000 | 1,990, 000 
October ................. 20,985,000 | 27,865,000 | 1,235,000 | 2,055,000 
November............... 10,430,000 | 9,745,000 365, 000 190, 000 
December ............... 9, 460, 000 | 11, 070, 000 40, 000 410, 000 
Total cesse d ERE 215, 390, 000 1305, 325, 000 | 15,000,000 | 19, 325, 000 
TOTAL. A O a gsm SES 
January ................. 30, 245, 000 | 37, 205,000 | 4,225,000 | 4,575,000 
February ................ 28, 920, 000 | 39,310,000 | 3,430,000 | 4,565,000 
March ..................- 46,750,000 | 44,535,000 | 4,920,000 | 4,670,000 
ADI bao xeu usati oda 46, 040, 000 | 67,575,000 | 5,155,000 | 6,870, 000 
May da 46, 840, 000 | 51,810,000 | 5,980,000 | 5,200,000 
PUNE obe ie eds ez 50, 960,000 | 60,870,000 | 4,965,000 | 6, 460, 000 
O 51,650, 000 | 65,830,000 | 5,460,000 | 5, 730, 000 
August ................-. 55, 735, 000 | 64,340,000 ^ 5,760,000 | 7,560, 000 
September. .............. 55, 040,000 | 62,920,000 | 5,645,000 | 6,050,000 
October.................. 47,495,000 | 51,745,000 | 4,530,000 | 5,060,000 

November............... 29, 380, 000 | 35,135,000 | 3,070,000 | 4,595,000 - 
December ............... 26,780,000 | 35,945,000 | 3,875,000 | 5,720,000 
Total ............-- 515, 835, 000 1617, 250, 000 | 57,015,000 | 67,055, 000 


——— AE SR 


Residuum. 
1899. 1900. 
| 

1, 310, 000 8, 160, 000 
1,510, 000 2, 135, 000 
3, 020, 000 2, 420, 000 
2, 205, 000 2, 180, 000 
1, 620, 000 1, 365, 000 
2, 975, 000 1, 965, 000 
1, 575, 000 1, 465, 000 
1, 605, 000 2, 590, 000 
1,840, 000 2, 120, 000 
805, 000 1,195, 000 
1, 225, 000 1, 095, 000 
1,615,000 985, 000 
21,305,000 | — 22,675,000 
6,735,000 | — 11,735,000 
6,830,000 | — 11,635,000 
133, 105,000 | — 35,730,000 
157,810,000 | — 182,015, 000 
174,085,000 | — 184,820, 000 
167, 400,000 | 184, 530, 000 
163, 885, 000 | 188, 960, 000 
149,415,000 | 196, 175, 000 
135, 445,000 | 174, 065, 000 
89,490,000 114, 620, 000 
9,540,000 6,015,000 
9,220,000 5,615,000 
1,203, 000, 000 | 1,295, 915, 000 
8,045,000 | 14, 895, 000 
8,340,000 | 13,770, 000 
130,125,000 | — 38,150,000 
160,015,000 | — 184, 195, 000 
175,705,000 | 186, 185, 000 
166, 860,000 | 186, 495, 000 
168, 975,000 | 190, 425, 000 
151,020,000 | — 198, 765, 000 
137,285,000 | 176, 185, 000 
90,295,000 | — 115, 815, 000 
10, 805, 000 7,110,000 
10, 835, 000 6, 600, 000 
1, 224, 305,000 | 1,318, 590, 000 
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Output of all petroleum products from Baku in the yeags 1899 and 1900—Continued. 


February 


Mätch Su A RA 


POURS A A A bees wee 


September 


Janúar ROS iii 
A ec EM RE 
MAC Nog cet to ió 


ANE MS oes OS 


September 


OCCODOT ad sce eee rs eve ea eae Sealed 


BY 


Month. 


emer e. .o o ooo nano <oanoasonacso.....o 


A A eek 


"esa" o oro. ...c...e.o.o»so 


e... .ooeennnsonan os... o... oo 


ersa». .. e... 2.2.0... «o .e.n.o e.» ..oa 


"^ "":*9»2v92a2607*22a290(2090275*2529 


Sen .n nn. oe. e. nene nn. en... enn... e. . o. onoonos 


*co ne... .omorasocsossanna ono... ooo 


.. e... e... .<.x0nx0un0.».<.«-.<..-.....o...o 


RAIL. 
A cerei 


B Wir a d TM PTS 


AA IP 
Mit so 


September 


Cetaber oasis ee dalt 


dao. na... .<..<..«<...........<. ... oo 


ect n n=... <<. «eo. . ..oo.. o. 


Lo nonrnananooo.n nn. nn. nn na son ..o 


..oeoocanaononaananao corno nn..n uo 


[Gallons.] 
i Crude. 
1899. 1900. 
! - M em 
4, 630, 000 3, 195, 000 
| 4,280,000 | — 5,310,000 
| 5,200,000 6, 160, 000 
4,675, 000 4, 530, 000 
4, 390, 000 3, 595, 000 | 
4, 395, 000 4, 960, 000 | 
4, 720, 000 4,745, 000 
4, 905, 000 5, 190, 000 
4, 205, 000 4.670, 000 
4, 655, 000 4, 525, 000 
3, 860, 000 4, 685, 000 
2,720,000 ' — 6,015,000 
52,695,000 | 57,580,000 
GRE 
205, 000 100,000 . 
545, 000 1,770,000 | 
4,570, 000 6, 585, 000 
10,730,000 | 13,225,000 | 
11,905,000 | — 18,105, 000 
10,030,000 | — 16,390, 000 
9,960,000 | 22,225,000 
10,370,000 | 22,370,000 
6,440,000 | — 16, 830, 000 
2,070,000 | — 19,395,000 
1, 365, 000 30, 000 
545, 000 285, 000 
' 68,735,000 | 137,310, 000 
DM D TRE 
4, 835, 000 3, 295, 000 
| — 4,825,000 | — 7,080,000 
9,830,000 | 12,745,000 
| 15,405,000 | 17,755,000 
. 16,295,000 | 21,700,000 | 
| 14,425,000 | 21,350, 000 
. 14,680,000 | 26,470,000 
| 15,275,000 ! — 27, 560, 000 
10,645,000 ^ 21,500,000 
6,725,000 | 23,920,000 | 
| 5, 225, 000 4,715, 000 | 
| 3, 265, 000 6, 300, 000 
| 121,430,000 | 194, 590, 000 


1899. 1900. 
35, 915, 000 34, 945, 000 
34, 685, 000 35, 270, 000 
41, 745, 000 40, 125, 000 
35, 695, 000 37, 420, 000 
33, 670, 000 28, 205, 000 
37, 680, 000 35, 715. 000 
35, 045, 000 39, 125, 000 
36, 650, 000 41,350, 000 
37, 880. 000 42, 390, 000 
35. 265, 000 32,005,000 — 
26, 740, 000 35, 575, 000 
25, 490, 000 | 37, 185, 000 
wes S [LA e aa 
416, 460,000 | 439,910,000 
11, 4:35, 000 | 25, 025, 000 
10, 830, 004 29, 455, 000 
155, 880, 000 ' 59, 975, 000 
190, 9/20, 000 238,975, 000 
211, 150, 000 236, 720, 000 
199, 530, 000 239, 460. 000 
205, 720. 000 - 249, 830, 000 
191, 140, 000 256, 875, 000 
170,735.000  224.265,U00 
113, 780, 000 163, 935, 000 
21,740, 000 15, 980, 000 
19, 265, 000 17, 380, 000 
02,125,000 1,757,875, 000 
47,350, 000 59, 970, 000 
45, 515, 000 61, 725, 000 
197, 625, 000 100, 100, 000 
226, 715, 000 276, 395. 000 
244, 820, 000 261, 925, 000 
237,210,000 | 275,175,000 
24,765,000 ' 288, 955, 000 
227, 790, 000 298, 225, 000 
208, 615, 000 | 266, 645, 000 
149, 045, 000 | 196, 510, 000 
48, 480, 000 | 51,555, 00! 
44, 755, 000 54, 565, 000 
1,918, 585,000 | 2, 197, 785, 000 
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SHIPMENTS FROM BATUM. 


The following table contains the shipments of the products of petro- 
leum to different countries in 1899 and 1900 as reported by Mr. James 
C. Chambers: 


Shipments of petroleum products from Batum in the years 1899 and 1900. 


[Gallons.] 
| Crude and residuum. Lubricating. Solar and distillate. 
To— ep TE A ar cae pe” MI aurae pras OX ACCU IlcG ACE O 
1899, 1900. 1899. 1900. 1899. 1900. 
Austria-Hungnry ............ 426, 320 193,550 | 3,598,125 | 2,902,725 | 8,974,820 | ............ 
Belgium. ouest uw esu 4,127,920 | 3,543,625 | 8,033,870 | 10, 688, 635 449, 580 188, 750 
Bras. goed os 4,50 10, 450 70, 050 49.050. AAA A 
ESVDU A ip eee 56, 100 19, 950 167, 650 A Slee S rV RES 
United Kingdom ............ 1, 412, 670 | 482,135 | 5,087,320 | 7,927,890 | 9,674, 655 18, 307, 275 
Pranic uses ok Go ae 1,814,095 | 1,315,765 | 8,514,075 | 9,318,970 | 15,074,410 | 8, 448, 130 
Germany ..............-- ses. 991,440 | 1,090,080 | 10,579,140 | 9,920,875 97, 495 36, 000 
Italy ...... eese ene creen 1,918,040 | 1,982,270 | — 350,900 | — 464,850 ............. lie 
A A A ea eee 9-600 lec AA 
AA A A 103, 500 317, 200 | a n | ae 
Roumania .............. .... | 1, 300 2, 050 87,550 AAA eens eared cre 
SPAIN iso es 238, 260 lisciciianian 689, 630 116, 895. A at oes riaa 
Türkey cove dees dereud saido | 56, 750 39, 350 37, 300 e AA IÓ 
Other countries.............. 1,100 9, 450 26, 100 A PE 
Total exports.......... 11,078,845 | 8,988,675 | 37,295,210 | 42,404, 790 | 34, 270, 990 27,030, 155 
RUSSIA: co oda eee 687,075 143,630 | 1,441,165 | 1,110,795 51, 800 38, 550 
Total shipments ....... 11,765,920 | 9,132,305 | 38,736,375 | 43,515,585 | 34,322, 790 | 27,068,705 
Refined. Total. 
To— -— —- 
1899. 1900. 1899. 1900. 

Austria-Hungary ..........0.2.00000 0 cece eee 3, 657, 900 1, 714, 325 16, 657, 165 4,810, 600 
Belemir et ue octet acne Pise aos 6, 562, 280 8,385,600 | 19, 173, 650 23, 106, 610 
BAT ocu ee oou oo iac usc dli emend 1,269, 255 1, 844, 680 1,341,155 1, 901, 150 
Cochin China acortan cee: 5, 401, 000 1,161, 600 5, 401, 000 1,161, 600 
A dudo opina e LII LLLI De cd 28,709,250 | 13,360,350 | 28,709,250 13, 360, 350 
e 4,439,720 | 11,754,170 4, 663, 470 11, 940, 220 
United Kingdom ............................. 55, 932, 875 48, 161, 165 72,057, 520 74, 928, 465 
e LL. cepere eA M a EE rue hid 1,242,575 4, 060, 285 26, 615, 185 23, 143, 150 
GENNIO ep edd 12, 551, 790 15, 615, 810 21,219, 865 26, 662, 765 
Idi ise Sot ou Oy ees E EE EAM 48, 063, 085 32, 158, 680 48, 063, 085 32, 158, 680 
Bin A ole a roe loe tetas ati 5,819, 600 1, 835, 345 8,118, 510 4, 282, 465 
UES rd 4, 826, 090 1, 620, 000 4, 826, 090 1,622, 500 
jr A ELE RECEN ...| 8,672,320 | 7,864,030 | 8,672,320 7, 864, 030 
Ol bess ewes ete Gos ieee. 1,369, 775 1, 312, 275 1, 369, 775 1, 312,275 
NetBerlunds. ose osha oc ur tx v amber 2,124,905 |. 252 reus 2, 228, 405 317, 200 
PRI PINGS "E 1, 989, 210 2, 246, 170 1, 989, 210 2, 246, 170 
Portugal iius teo ec eure see ea cet 3, 310, 190 2, 695, 650 3, 310, 190 2, 695, 650 
Port Snid, for orders .......................... 46, 233, 340 38, 341, 955 46, 233, 340 38, 341, 955 
A Nols ces oes eee a nue ae DN ned 479,175 403, 760 568, (125 499, 010 
SA A AA pies eeu a pecaes 27,890 416, 895 
A sla et te D ide Ee 19, 786, 240 35, 516, 945 19, 880, 290 35, 633, HE 
Other countries... 2.0... eee eee eee | 2,169, 400 668, 350 2, 196, 600 736, 450 
Total exportS.....oooocococcnccccnnnac... 264, 609, 975 | 230,721,145 | 347,255, 020 309, 144, 765 
IUSSI A A eae Mirta: 20, 907,815 23, 517, 555 23, 087, 855 24, 810, 530 
Total shipments................-..-.--. 285,617,790 | 254,238,700 | 370,342,875 | 333, 955, 295 


NOTE. —'' Port Said, for orders,” is bulk shipment to the Far East, destination unknown at Batum. 
“Solar and distillate” means illuminating distillate to France and gas oil to the United Kingdom. 
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SHIPMENTS FROM NOVOROSSISK IN 1899 AND 1900. 


The following table exhibits the shipments of petroleum products to 
different countries from Novorossisk during 1899 and 1900: 


Shipment of petroleum products from Nororossiak in 1899 and 1900. 


[Gallons.] 
| Crude and residuum. Lubricating. ! Solar and distillate. 
Toc | ——————— —————— ————— —— — 0 ——————————— 
` 189. | 1900. 1899. 190. | 189. | 1900. 
ccm AA up CET cC NEU GIN MERE ES EI ] 
| | 
Beans ta dea 1,362, 020 | as | 249, 320 | E aye eater oh NERIS 
France ................... e . . 963,560 | 1,272,155 | basal ! 456,375 1 3,017,700 5, 514, 030 
United Kingdom ............ 2, 984, 695 | 8,099,560 |... 2.2. cee 87,760 | 1,861,010 | 6,525,890 
Germany ...........-.2..000- 916,845 — 1,091,405 |............ | 456, 490 | A E T 
Mal AE AE MAAA TEA ET 1,365,090 |...........- AS A qc 
A ey ddeecpDes Qua i rete s 193,495 |............ | 46,640 ioc A 
Total exports. ......... 4,165,100 13,383,725 a...an... | 1,296, 585 12, 039, 920 
ini CEU 4, 036, 000 216,730 '............ leen HIM 
Total shipments....... 8,201,100 : 13,600,455 /|............ | 1,296,585 4,878, 710 12, 039, 920 
| Refined 
To— | E 
| 189. | 19. 1899. 1900. 
Austria-Hungary .................--. ccce ene | 1, 664, 565 | 1,112,770 1, 664, 565 1,112,770 
Beiro aliado | 4,208,905 | 3,776,220 | — 2,208,945 5, 387, 560 
FTANCC 2.201 coils nanna exer calde s Tn mcm rr 3, 281, 260 7,242,560 
United Kingdom ............... cesses ' 7,765,450 ! 13,871,110 | — 12,611,155 28,584, 320 
Germany .o..0.c0ccccccceccccccececcccccceceee 9,788,445 ' — 3,961,265 | 4,705,290 5,512, 160 
A E E. 3,081,915 ' — 3,881,940 3, 061, 915 5, 247, 030 
Multis den a an D LL Ep e 594, 080 i 598, 485 594,080 | 598,485 
Netherlands.................. MOTHERS 928,780 . 1,120,610 928, 780 1,120,610 
POFUOEgI ie St ecoteed pues daa 539,330 |.............. 539, 330 
Port Said, for orders ...............ccccceeeeee 13, 849, 965 | 31,142,304 | 13,849,965 31, 142, 300 
O bile red A dU Dd DRE EU NUN TTE 240, 135 
Total exports..............--22eeeeeeee: 33,882,145 | 60,007,030 | 42,925,955 86, 727, 260 
Ri td eds 4,779,605 | 15,420,625 8, 815, 605 15, 637, 355 
Total shipments ...............0ceceeee: 38, 661, 750 | 75,427,655 | 51,741,560 | 102, 364,615 


——  — _ _ __ __ ——— 2e. ==; AA —— 


NoTE.—** Port Said, for orders," is bulk shipment to the Far East, destination unknown at Batum. 
' Solar and distillate” means illuminating distillate to France and gas oil to the United Kingdom. 


Russia exported and sold in the markets of the world 395,872,025 
gallons of petroleum and its products during the year 1900. Of this 
amount 290,728,175 gallons were illuminating oil, 22,372,400 gallons 
crude and residuum, 43,701,375 gallons lubricating, and 39,070,075 
gallons solar and distillate. This last item embraces almost exclusive! v 
illuminating distillate to France and gas oil to England. 

Of the Russian refined oil exported during 1900 Great Britain was 
the heaviest purchaser, having consumed over 62,000,000 gallons. 
Turkey came next, with 35,500,000 gallons, and India third, with 
32,150,000 gallons.’ Germany took over 20,000,000 gallons; Belgium, 
12,000,000; China, 13,360,000, and Egypt 11,754,000 gallons. There 
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were also shipped to Port Said, for orders to the East, 69,500,000 
gallons. The German, English, and Chinese markets at one time were 
dominated exclusively by American oil. 


STOCKS AT BAKU. 


The following table gives the stocks of crude petroleum at the wells 
and refineries, and the total stocks of illuminating, lubricating, and 
residuum at Baku, at the close of 1899 and 1900, taken from the report 
of Mr. Chambers: 


Stocks of all products at Baku. 
[Barrels of 42 gallons.] 
] January 1— | 
Product. == A di! Increase. Decrease. 

1900. 1901. | 

Crude | 
Ae a Se 1, 088, 342 858, 238 230, 104 | EE 
IES ................cccccceeeseeeee 4,778, 881 4,750, 359 | Bese eer ale | 271,478 
Total crude.........c eee anna 5,567,223 5,608,597 |... coco | 41,374 

Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. 

Illuminating ..........000 00... cece cece cee eee ; 110,166,410 | 92,600,025 17,566,385 |............. 
Lubricating -........ooooocccconcccccnnnccccnnos ` 18,199,655 9,009, 485 4,190,170 |............- 


Resldüüni.-- 22.256 is pila 301,550, 745 | 189,541,720 , 111,009, 025 


SHIPMENTS FROM ASTRAKHAN. 


Astrakhan is an important port at the mouth of the Volga River for 
the shipment of Russian petroleum that comes up the Caspian Sea 
direct from Baku. According to Russian official statistics the total 
shipments of petroleum products up the Volga during the season of 
1900 amounted to 243,086,229 poods, and were valued at 55,295,000 
rubles. These shipments were made up as follows: 


Shipments of petroleum producta from Astrakhan. 


} 
: Poods. | Barrels. 


= ^ AER 

o MA REL aS dp Mead cae) qose dea ves Dacus unti 30, 858, 461 3,772, 430 
POLI RNC E T A ty 208, 619, 857 25, 503, 650 
MANCO ¿a a Ims 3, 385, 124 413, 830 
BENE "REPE E 154, 627 18, 900 
WIKCOSING 22405 onu ELI So Sedo ns Seekers e 21, 260 2, 600 
Py rona pita: A s guis ae ao 46, 900 9, 730 


Toa E Sos Ent MM EDD ro EN EL LO Ad "243, 086, 229 29, 717, 140 
| 


The total exports of residuum by way of Novorissisk was only 
about 340,000 barrels for 1900, so that at least 25,000,000 barrels of 


the fuel oil that was shipped up the Volga River must have been for 
home consumption. 
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PRICES OF CRUDE AT WELLS. 


The following were the average monthly prices of crude in 1900 at 
wells in the past vear, in kopecks per pood and cents per barrel.of 42 
gallons, on a basis of 51.5 cents to the ruble: 


Arerage monthly prices of crude oil at wells in 1900. 


Month. Per pood. Per barrel. 
E EN 
| 
| Kopeckas. | Centa, 

Julunty e rant ae ee EIE ox uA M M ELM be pu ba EE | 16.4 | 70.3 
PEUDEUHEU a L4 E EET E oto E Banana dcus Si nant nace E | 16.5 ' 70.8 
MS ME E tr e O EIS | 17 73 

NPC ite Aaa eco PENIS REI AVI a netu dede uU Ue eni dE 17.5 75.1 
My aso d MAREA ee a bie eens Sh ce E a E eee a pA 18. 125 77.8 
TU A o al cri | 15 77.2 
JUI wet A E Ed mM dude Eu ad 17 73 

AUEUSE Cero ono o E s ; 16.5 70.8 
BODCOBIDOE o siete ues vene A LLL mM ELI LE dE 15 64.4 
OCELOT rcr 11.5 19.3 
NOVEDOSA A (deer ai Dee E | 12.5 53.6 


December iee an ee eh a de AU | 12 51.5 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


GALICIA. 


The petroleum industry in Galicia is of great antiquity. The exist- 
ence of petroleum was noted as early as 1506, and attempts to produce 
an illuminating fluid from it were made at various times early in the 
past century. A small refinery was operated at Kabieza a dozen 
years before the oil industry assumed any importance. in the United 
States. In 1853 Galician oil replaced candles for lighting the stations 
of the Austrian imperial railway system, and a year later it was intro- 
duced into Vienna. The developments, however, were very slow and 
'arried on in a sluggish manner. By 1870 the production of crude 
petroleum did not exceed 200 barrels à day. Twenty years later it 
had increased to something like 1,600 or 1,800 barrels a day. The 
first wells were pits excavated by hand, but in 1867 power was intro- 
duced and drilling was carried on to greater depths. 

The Galician oil territorv, so far as defined, extends for a distance 
of 220 miles in a general northwesterly and southeasterly direction 
along the flanks of the Carpathian Mountains, and is from 40 to 60 
miles in width. The belt, however, is far from being uniform, and 
the several districts where oil is produced seem to be entirely distinct 
one from the other. The oil-producing strata are of the newer for- 
mations, from the Cretaceous up to the Miocene, and similar to those 
in which petroleum is found in California. 

In August, 1900, the discovery of oil was reported at Zemplin, in 
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Hungary, on an extension of the Galician oil field into that province. 
A great many attempts had heen made to find oil on the Hungarian 
side of the Carpathians, but hitherto they had proved unsuccessful. 
The oil in this well was said to be of much better quality than that of 
the Galician wells. | 


PRODUCTION OF GALICIAN FIELDS. 


The production of the Galician oil fields for 1900 was equivalent to 
2,346,505 American barrels of 42 gallons as compared with 2,313,047 
barrels in 1899. This indicates an increase of 33,458 barrels, or about 
14 per cent. The output for 1899 was 63,056 barrels below that of 
1898. 

While the Canadian pole system of drilling is in general use through- 
out the Galician oil fields, the method of reaching the oil-bearing 
strata by hand-dug shafts has not been entirely abandoned. The well 
record for 1899 shows 233 hand-dug shafts and 1,881 drilled wells. 
Not all of these were producing oil at the close of the year. 

The number of petroleum firms in Galicia in 1900 was 170, of which 
120 produced crude oil, 34 had started drilling operations, and 16 were 
closed down, either wholly or partially, at the end of the year. 

While Galicia does not produce sufficient oil to supply the wants 
of the Austria-Hungarian Empire, as shown by the importation of 
petroleum from Russia and the United States, it finds it profitable to 
export some of its petroleum products to neighboring countries. A 
large proportion of these exports is in the form of ozocerite or mineral 
wax, mined at Boryslaw. For the year 1900 the exports of petroleum 
and its products from Austria-Hungary were valued at $1,345,729, 
while the imports were valued at $1,469,040. 

Austria-Hungary imported from the United States in 1900, 653,329 
gallons of lubricating oil, and from Russia 193,350 gallons of crude 
and residuum, 2,902,725 gallons of lubricating oil, and 2,827,095 gal- 
lons of illuminating oil. Some of its supply is also received from 
Roumania. | 

At Fiume, on the Adriatic, are located large refineries, which 
receive crude oil and distillate from Baku and manufacture it into 
illuminating and other oils for Austrian consumption. The advance 
in the import duty, noted by Consul Hossfield in a report to the State 
Department, has evidently had a most disastrous effect on this trade 
the past year. Nearly 9,000,000 gallons of distillate were received 
from Russia in 1899, while nothing at all was reported for 1900. 
Crude and residuum also show a heavy decline, while the imports of 
illuminating oil from Russia were decreased 2,495,370 gallons. 


M R 1900—39 
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Production of crude petroleum in Galicia, by fields, in 1900. 


Production. 


Mining district. Metric cent- Barrels of 


ners. | 42 gullons. 
A A O aa out sed el M uU etait te ik 112, 440 SO, 850 
DOT T A RI A | 2,216,960 | 1,594,105 
E A OA O PA M T =, 983,940 | 671,550 
E O RI AA 3,263,340 | 2,316, 505 


| | 


The following equivalents of value, weight, and length are given: 


1 florin or gulden «18.2 cents. 

] metrie ton «2,204.62 pounds. 

1 metric ton 7.1905 barrels of crude petroleum of 42 gallons, 
] metric centner 
1 quintal ....... 
1 kilo=2.20462 pounds. 

1 gallon refined petroleum =6.6 pounds 

1 gallon crude petroleum -=7.3 pounds. 

l quintal or 1 metrice eentner of refined petroleum =0.795317 barrel of 42 gallons. 
1 quintal or 1 metric centner of emde petroleum 0.71905 barrel of 42 gallons. 

1 kilometer=3.280.89 feet 20.6213 mile. 


\ 2100 kilos (220.462 pounds), 


In the following table is given a statement of the production of 
crude petroleum in Galicia from 1886 to 1900, inclusive, as ascertained 
by the Statistical Bureau of the Galizischer Landes-Petroleum-Verein, 
Lemberg: i 


Production of crude petroleum in Gulicia from 1886 to 1900. 


Year. oe end Year. E 

DESSEN EE ETE 425, 400 305,884 !| 1894 A 1, 320, 000 949, 146 
ISS A ULL oboe eei EE 478,176 343, 832 || 1895 eae oa ts A E REED 2,020, 720 1, 452, 009 
e Lue de es er ek eu 618, 824 466,537 || 1896 .........ooooooooooo.o. 3, 097, 650 2, 443, 080 
ISO O sees ies 716, 595 515,268 || 1897 eri ata 3, 096, 263 2, 226, 368 
1800. A a Eden sis 916, 504 659,012 |1 1898 Loria 3,304,510 | 2,376, 108 
SO honc Rev er cvs 877,174 630,732 || 1899 cari als 3,216,810 2,313, 047 
TRO LAORE 898, 713 646,220 || 1900. i voe ca ER exe |! 3, 263, 340 2, 346, 505 
INUS.. EEEE S ue 903, 312 692, 669 


— ee E: = i rr EE a ee 


Record of wells, pipe lines, and tankage in Galicia in 1900, by districts. 


ure ee =- = —————— ee ee ee 


| Wells. | l'ipe lines. | Tanks, 
District. Hand Boriugs. | Total 
and- A Oe " ota 
à : Number.| Length. |Number.| |, ever 
dug. Drilled. : Ae | Total. capacity. 
Metric 
Kilometers. centners, 
Stunislaw ......... 20 131 151 2 17.5 199 45, 000 
Drohobyez ........ 151 751 902 10 94 763 1,152, 000 
JUSIO carl 827 13 95 698 706, 000 


—— ff — | | | | Si 


bl 33 5 595 | 1,881 25 206. 5 1,660 | 1,953,000 
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ROUMANIA. 


The Roumanian oil fields are situated along the southeastern and 
southern slopes of the Southern Carpathian Mountains. They are 
similar in all important characteristics to the oil districts of Galicia, 
and are generally regarded as a continuation of them. The presence 
of liquid bitumen has been known for several centuries, but for a 
long time the industry was carried on in a very primitive manner. 
Thousands of hand-dug wells were sunk at trifling cost, which were 
of very small yield. In 1880 Prince Cantacuzene introduced the steam 
drilling machinery. There were numerous small refineries scattered 
through the smaller towns, where the oil purchased by the merchants 
from the collectors was treated. At the present time some larger 
works are in operation at Kronstadt, Bucharest, Campina, and other 
towns. 

The increase to March, 1899, is shown by the following statement: 


Number of oil welle in Roumania, March, 1899. 


Borings. | Hand wells, 

Nonpro- 

District. | Produc- | ductive 

tive. on bein 

| bored. 
A A ten Sele ues | A, Las wee Gewese 
PPA OVA ota E sane | 42 45 
BUZO ERE 4 10 
BRCAU: 2 otove ee cle stot A ee ee eee | 40 8 


The production of the above districts, which in 1895 did not exceed 
14,600 tons, rose in 1897-98 to 134,180 tons, a very considerable 
increase. 

Actually, owing to the results obtained from the different borings 
and wells at Baicoi, Tintca, and Campina, the production has risen to 
about 1,000 tons daily. In three years’ time it is calculated that the 
production will reach nearly 1,000,000 tons annually. 
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According to the figures published by the Rountanian mining burean, 
the number of productive wells in the several oil districts at the close of 
April, 1900, and their total production for twelve months, from April, 
1599, to April, 1900. were as follows: 


Twelve mouths! production of petroleum in Rommeania, 


Hand 


District, Borings. wells. Production, 

TER dp A dene Erud — 

i es 
Kilograms. 
o A II II aea 1 - 108 9, 295, 000 
AI A O dace EE H 335 197,330, 070 
BUZO PO A A ÓN 9 Tí 6, 059, 234 
BHUHIL o o Ns o ao cee eshte TL eS Satis 14 . 254 11. 367, 200 
i A 

Total au A A eine Seka tee at Oncol 108 , 769 214, 751. 504 


At 140 kilograms to the barrel, this is the equivalent of 1,534,000 
barrels. 

The average number of hand-dug wells producing in 1899 was 620, 
and of drilled wells 51. About 70 per cent of the production comes 
from the drilled wells. l 

There are 80 refineries in the Roumanian oil districts, whose output 
for the first three months of the year 1900 amounted as follows: 4,071 
tons of benzine, 12,503 tons of illuminating and 4,237 tons of lubricat- 
ing and other oils. The largest and most important is that at Campina, 
belonging to the Steaua Romana Company. 

From the following tables it will be seen that the production of 
Roumania increased 202,758 barrels in 1900, a gain of 14.2 per cent. 
The production for 1899 was 85 per cent greater than that of 1898. 

The following statement, furnished by the Imperial and Royal 
Austro-Hungarian consulate in Plojest, gives the production of crude 
petroleum in Roumania from 1896 to 1900, hy districts. 


Production of crude petroleum in Roumania from 1896 to 1900, hy districts, 


[Tank carloads of 100 metric centners.] 


Production. 


Locality. 25 - —---- —————— 
1596. 1597. 189Ys. 1599, 1900. 
A EE a eene es ERN Eos 
HHICOLI S a E ds iia 250 250 340 800 950 
Glodelil: 02s E O 1, 365 350 1,925 2, 300 2,800 
CAMP a o ei 300 1, 460 2,650 8, 500 9, 400 
Dolftana and Bustenari ...............u.uu.u......| 2,960 3, 830 | 2, 730 3, 860 4, 100 
Ochisori und Matitza ........ooooocoomoorommomon.oo.. 178 150 160 380 500 
Burnta-( BUzeu) 2.sssasstecertenk eee Ed ZEN MENDES ts l "HN 
902 700 1,185 1,200 | 2, 400 
Ter da eA e Le resi J 
Other localities ........00 0.0.00 cc ceee cece eee eee ees 1, 602 1, 200 1, 667 2,100 ! 2,500 


A huir Eb ee M np re 7.001 7,910 10,657 19,830 | 22,650 
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In the following table will be found the production of crude petro- * 
leum in the principal districts in Roumania from 1874 to 1900, inclusive: 


Production of crude petroleum in Roumania from 1874 to 1900, 


(Metric ton crude 2 7.19 barrels.] 


District. Total. 
ar Prahova. Buzeu. | Bacau. | E a a 
| | s = lons). 
| accu rd MS M 

le pata DRE RON 155 780 | 220 280 1,435 103, 176. 5 
[Cr NENNEN: 160 820 D. 300 1,510 | — 108,59 
VEI RENE TRU ones 150 760 280 320 1,510 ' 105,269 
A E E td E 180 700 | 250 320 1,510 108, 569 
A CN 210 ' 750 | 250 300 1,510 105,569 
juu e pedum re Dei 5o | 700 - ONO 300 1,530 110,007 
NI eta ies tate Mie 290 | 710. 200 290 | 1,590 — 114,221 
S ase, Recta MR OA 350 | 740 | 300 300 | 1,690 — 12L51l 
A 540 700 310 350 1,900' 130,010 
D HMM OPERE 570 700 ! 320 350| 1,401 — 139,486 
C cR 1, 500 700 300 370 2, 930 | 210, 667 
E S ASE sl E AT E 1,350 700 | 300 340 2,690 ' 193.411 
C fhe i hye a ute EA 880 750 290 425 2,345 .  168,605.5 
PST oes o dis 950 | . 800 250 500 2,530 | 181,907 
RARO 590 840 | 360 950' 3,010: 218,576 
p —À— — —D—— I 950 1,010 ` 380 1,800 1 — 4,140 | 297, 666 
JUD. coser etotelonuit tene ERN 1,030 1,100 600 2, 600 5,330 | — 383,297 
RC A een deine 1,150 1,050 790 3, 800 6,790 488,201 
E O ARE 1,600 | 1100 so} 4,700 | 8,250 593,175 
O Ee Co ee ne ee 1, 700 950 1, 300 3, 500 7,450 535,655 
NN 2, 600 925 1,650 1,880 7,055 7, 254.5 
D RM INCERTIS 3,714 904 1, 835 1,544 8,000 575,200 
A E 3, 688 902 1, 602 1,365 7,557 543,348 
IS RIA 5, 690 700 1, 200 350 7,940 | — 570,886 
DENM HEREDES 5, 880 1,185 1,667 1,925 | 10,657 | 700,238 
1800 Loren A CN 13, 540 1, 890 2,100 2,300 | 19,830 | 1,425,777 
NOOO! amet stern tae lnus E yes 14, 950 2, 400 2,500 2,800 | 22,650 | 1,628,535 


GERMANY. 


Germany?s production of crude petroleum increased from 192,232 
barrels in 1899 to 358,297 barrels in 1900. This isa gain of 166,065 
barrels, or over 86 per cent. The gain of 1899 over 1898 was 8,808 
barrels, or only 5 per cent. These are not very large figures compar- 
atively, but they show that the industry is attracting more attention. 
An increase in the daily yield from 560 to 980 barrels is certainly 
worthy of note. The average price received in 1900 was $2.50 per 
barrel as compared with $1.97 per barrel in 1899 and $2.06 per barrel 
in 1898. . 

Hannover continues to supply the greatest amount of crude petro- 
leum, while the Alsatian fields appear the most active. A small yield 
is recorded from Upper Bavaria. The Alsace Loraine production for 
1900 amounted to 160,723 barrels, leaving 197,574 barrels as the yield 
from Hannover and Bavaria. The number of workmen employed in 
the German oil fields does not exceed 500. The greater proportion of 
the crude product is manufuctured into lubricating oil. 
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Germany encourages the development of the petroleum resources 
by imposing heavy import duties on all the oil brought into the coun- 
try. A protective tariff of 6 marks per 100 kilos ($1.43 per barrel) is 
levied on illuminating and 10 marks per 100 kilos ($2.38 per barrel) on 
lubricating oils. 

Germany’s production of petroleum is very small in comparison with 
her immense consumption. During the year 1899 Grermany imported 
37 barrels from the United States for every barrel produced at home. 
In 1900 Germany’s petroleum imports from this country were as fol- 
lows: Crude oil, 3,536,491 gallons; naphthas, 6,803,632 gallons; illumi- 
nating oils, 124,542,723 gallons; lubricating oil, 10,279,660 gallons. 
For the same year the imports from Russia amounted to: Crude and 
residuum, 2,181,485 gallons; lubricating, 10,377,365 gallons; solar and 
distillate, 36,000 gallons; illuminating oil, 19,580,075 gallons. The 
total is 32,174,925 gallons as compared with 145,162,506 gallons from 
the United States. 

The production and value of petroleum in Germany from 1880 to 
1900 is shown in the following table: 


Production and value of petroleum in Germany from 1880 to 1900, inclusive. 


Production. Value. 


TS E poe a Marks. Dollars. 
DG DAE CP 1, 309 9, 310 159, 000 38, 160 
Iciar paridas o A 4, 108 29, 219 526, 000 126, 240 
C EIC REPRE | 8, 158 58, 024 751, 000 180, 240 
| CAPERE RUN 3, 755 26, 356 352, 000 84, 480 
Tr MERE MED ancien E cts | 6,490 46, 161 551,000 | — 132,240 
UG tee eee eps O oe hot PH 5,815 41, 360 471, 000 113, 040 
A weet aes 10, 385 73, 864 962, 000 230, 880 
D AAIEN M CEPR 10, 444 74, 284 933, 000 223, 920 
A O teh he sa E cage et ea oe 11,920 84, 782 1,028,000 | 246,720 
j| "——— Á—— —— Á—— eae 9, 591 68, 217 | 881, 000 211, 440 
O ES D 15, 226 108,295 | 1,242,000 298, 080 
A A toning 16, 315 108,927 1,195,000 | 286,800 
A eaten co ence adel trea i A DEDE OI eet | 14,257 103, 323 880, 000 211,200 
|... CP "E 13,974 99, 395 783, 000 187, 920 
A E DIEE A ee Oeil ae 17, 232 122, 563 972, 447 233, 397 
RA A OS: 2 15010 — 12,27 962,456 | 230,989 
A IETEUE 20, 395 145, 061 1,188,511 285, 243 
TEOT coe e E Uo Sol II QU e LE ; 23, 303 165, 743 1, 396, 444 335, 147 
||... eec TRIP TETTE | 25, 789 183, 424 1,578, 208 378,770 
E A A A i 27,027 - 192,232 1,577,456 378, 589 
A A bete seb heir ates | 50, 375 | 358, 297 3, 726, 086 894, 260 


a One ton crude » 7.1126 barrels. 
ITALY. 


The statistics for the petroleum production in Italy for 1900 are not 
yet available. That of 1899 was 16,121 barrels as compared with 
14,489 barrels in 1898. The production for several years has been 
quite regular. 'There was a slight decline in the price, as $7.11 is 
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quoted as the average value for 1899. This price ought to stimulate 
the search for petroleum and in a way it no doubt has, but the methods 
employed in Italy are rather crude. The duty imposed on refined 
petroleum causes the high price of the native production. There is 
an import duty amounting to 48 lires per 100 kilos, or $11.50 per bar- 
rel, as well as an excise duty of $2.25 per barrel. 

A great variety of petroleum js found in Italy, ranging from the 
dark or black of heavy gravity to that almost equal in color to refined 
petroleum. This petroleum is usually found in anticlinals parallel to 
the Apennine range and is associated with sulphur and saline springs. 

From the volumes of ** Rivista del Servizio Minerario” the following 
statements are extracted regarding the production of crude and refined 
petroleam in this country: 


Production of crude petroleum in Italy from 1860 to 1599. 


! Num- Quantity. Value. 

Pan | ae oak a E ud Es d Sunker 

a ' weris , à , ` ) "'ork- 

Year. $n — United Unit ne | TOUS alue. o 

Mion- tons. | barrels. Lire. Dollars. | Lire. | Dollars. Boe: 
EE 3 5 36 $00.001 21.H| 4,400. 772 | 5 
Ia | 3 4 29 | 800.00! — 21.31 3,200 618 | 8 
ais | 4 4 29 800.00 21.31 3, 200 613 9 
ING EE ob | 7 8 58 | $00.00 21.29 6, 100 1, 235 18 
TSO ov Sa E PESE S UE 7 10 72 | 800.00 21.41 8, 000 | 1,544 32 
dios ads | 10 | B15 2,265 | 209.52 | 5.62 | 66,000 — 12,738 | 70 
En 12 138 992 | 209.86 7.24| 37,40 Í 7,187 | 57 
tes 11 110 791 | 349.10! 9.37| 38,100] 7,411 58 
D A ge 51 367 | 435.29 j 0.07, 22,200 4, 285 52 
A A 8 | 20 144.  800.00' 21.65 | 16,000 3, 118 45 
1870. cise ds ü 12 86 800. 00 : 21.55 9, 600 1,853 30 
IRTI. pins cede ec the 6 38 273 263,16 : 7.07 10, 000 1, 930 40 
juo EI ana 6 46 331! 208.69 — 500; 9.00] LN, 36 
HGR A 5 65 467 | 172.31 4.63 | 11,200 2,102 35 
TRI E Ciao frs. | 4 84 604 152.38 4. 00 12, 800 2,470 - 37 

JST nli een beans | 3 113 812 13s. 05 3.70 | 15,000 3,011 : 
LT CA OA MEC 3 402 2,890 | 123.38" 3.31 | 49,600 9, 573 72 
Dro NR RECETTE 2 408 2, 934 132. 35 | 3.55 54, 000 10, 422 45 
vr MM MMC 4 602 4,328 | 102.99 | 2.5 62, 000 11, 0966 98 
Cr AAN | 4 402 2,890 | 124.37! 3.34) 50,000 9, 650 70 
JS aeter ui dea DE deren: 2 283 2,035 | 813.05 8.40 | 85,595 17.099 24 
A roe erstes | 2 172 1,237 | 445.00 11.94 | 76, 240 14,772 21 
PAGO os po 4 183 1,316 | 474.55 11.97 | 86,54 | — 15,761 121 
a e od Mem 5 225 1,618 | 9259.49 6.96 — 58,357 11,269 e 
CMM TERRENT Ü 397 2, 854 341.18 9.16 ! 135,452 26, 142 110 
e sect ana o, 6 270 1,941 | 407.65 10.92 | 110,066 21,243 136 
i MR: 7 219 3,575 | 416.11 11.16 | 91,130 | 17,585 115 
| TP RENE PEN 7 208 1,497 | 368.84 9.76 | 76,720 14,614 135 
UN eds o 5 174 1,251 319. 71 8.58 |. 55.030 | — 10,737 75 
IS ek UVP TDI 7 177 1,273 288, 13 7.73 51,000 9, 843 70 
A etuuvis pe 9 417 2, 998 | 289, 21 7.77 | 120,603 | 23,276 177 
AN 10 | Ll. 8,305 | 301.38 8.09 | 348,100 | — 67, 183 251 
A um a acetate 7| 2,548| 15,321 296. 11 7.95 | 754,500 | 145,619 207 
iS su ones saa Iu DEAE 8| 2,052| 19,008 | 299.50 8.05 | 795,050 | 153, H5 130 
[SUL A A 9| 2,864] 20,520] 296.88 7.97 | 547,260 | 163,521 194 
rs ees quit 6| 3,594 | 25,811; 258.90 6.95 | 930,496 | 179,556 134 
D AM ES 9| 2,524 18,149 | 255.34 6.85 | 644,465 | 124, 383 222 
EU eot MORS 8| 1,932] 13,8992| 255.33 6.84 | 492,288 | 95,010 231 
Lr P ER 7| 2,05| 14,489 292.30 7.8» | 589,129 | 113, 702 217 
uo EE | 6| 2,212 16,121 —— 204.97 7.11 | 591,062 | 114,60 231 


7.1905 barrels = 1 metrie ton of crude. 
7.955 barrels = 1 metric ton of refined. 
1 lire = 19.3 cents. 
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Production of crude petroleum in Italy in 1895, 1896, 1897, 1898, and 1599. 


Quantity. Value. 
E NR o A a os 
, bero : 
Mining district. Province. wellsin mu... Barrels 35 
Metrie of 5 Per 
opera- ' tons. |42 gal: Per ton. barrel, | Total. 
ton. , iom, | 
1895. Lire. Lire. 
A A xime beo ak. e RE 3/ 3,532 | 25,395 | 260.00 | $6.98 918,320 $177, 236. 
ROMA occ doses O vbi 8, 62 446 | 196.71 | 5.27 12,176 2,350 
A odes rests 6| 3,594 | 25,841 | 258.90 | 6.95. 930,496 | 179,556 
1896. | “| a EOS E 
Blogia S vase x cux var iex e niea we RUE 1 1 7 | 25.00 7.00 | 250 48 
Mil Parma.... 5 61 439 13. 00 7.34 | 16, 682 3, 220 
a MECN ia . 2| 2,388 | 17,171 | 260.00] 6.98 620,896 | 119,833 
ROMs aid Chieti ..... 1 74 532 89. 73 2. 41 | 6, 640 1, 282 
A E 9, 2,524 | 18,149 | 255,34 | 6.85 y 644,468 | — 124,383 
1897. , acer aman red a pa ETENA "Rye cen obre 
3 " ma 4), ` ! J 
Milano ni en eiecti f arma....' 9 80 575 60. 00 6. 98 | 20, 800 — 1,014 
Piacenza . 2 1,791 | 12, 878 260. 00 6. 98 465, 660 $89, 872 
ROMA Chieti .... l: 61 439 95. 44 2.56 5,822 , 1,124 
: DONUM: SIUS A 
TOU) csoesdu a e EY 8 1,932 | 13, 892 255. 33 6.81 492, 282 ; 95, 010 
1898. | ea go NM HE NEN Dp 
he LI On rj mos . J 
A ua ss ) 6 { 45 324 | 269, 20 7.20; 12,089 2, 333 
Piacenza . 1,910 | 13, 734 300. 00 R. 05 | 473, 180 110, 624 
A Chieti .... 60) 481) 6133| 1.73] 389 745 
A EEEN 7| 2,015 | 14,489 | 292.30 | 7.85 | 589,129 | — 113,702 
1899. m GEN ESSE aL, GE A Gu MELIOR. 
inna Parma.... 7 73 52% | 270.71 | 7.26 — 19,762 3, 814 
Piacenza . 2 | 1,506 | 12,986 | 300.01 | 8.05 541,870 | — 104,581 
A oes n IE Chieti .... 1 3608; 2,610, 89.33 2.39: 32,430 6, 259 
TOU] iussu ex exa a o d eo Re n ER 


10 | 2,242 | 16,121 | 264.97 7.11 ! 594,062 114, 654 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Petroleum exists in small quantities in different parts of England. 
but the amount produced is insignificant. The total production for 
1899 did not exceed 40 barrels, and this was obtained entirely in north 
Staffordshire. Other localities where its existence is known are at 
Worsley, Wigan, and West Leigh, in Lancashire; at Coalbrookdale 
and Wellington. in Shropshire; at Castleton and Alfreton, in Derby- 
shire, and near Shepton Mallet, in Somersetshire. Atthe Smith Gate 
colliery, near Chesterfield, an intermittent flow of petroleum and water 
was reported that for a long time averaged from 70 to 100 gallons a day. 

An oil spring at Pitehford, in Shropshire, was noted as early as 1084. 
The name of the place was derived from a spring of '*pitehy water,” 
there being no distinction in the common mind between pitch and bitu- 
men. This oil acquired a widespread reputation for its medicinal 
virtues, and gave name to the ancient family of the Pitchfords. The 
Shropshire coal pits are overlaid with a stratum of bituminous rock, 
Which is very porous and impregnated with petroleum. 
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Thus far, however, the presence of oil in England has not proved of 
sufficient quantity to warrant any extensive development. 

The mineral statisttes of the United Kingdom give the production 
and value of petroleum from 1886 to 1900 as follows: 


Production and value of petroleum in Derbyshire, England, from 1886 to 1900. 


Production. | Value. (a) 
Year. , R 
PA de pedea Pounds. | Dollars. 
A aoc ena: 43 | 314 129 627 
CERRO A saat 66 482 99 481 
A state den soy E AE 35 A NORTE 
LL MERCIER: 30 219 45 219 
T MR 35 256 52 253 
[B MRNA PER I ETA 100 731 150 729 
MEME CEN siete ahaa ate ata tenes 218 1,594 409 1, 988 
|l PERPE TC" 260 1, 900 488 2, 372 
O A Game NDN 49 358 92 448 
A AEE A Pe 15 110 28 136 
A A S hod Nees 12 88 29 141 
A ND A 12 88 29 141 
D "XT "m 6 44 14 68 
A O RE 5 37 12 58 


(a) Value at wells, £1 — $4.86. 
THE SCOTCH SHALE-OIL INDUSTRY. 


The shale-oil industry of Scotland is of some importance, and the 
quantity produced in 1900 shows a considerable gain over the preced- 
ing year. It requires a ton of bituminous shale to yield 42 American 
gallons of petroleum distillate, but it contains a large percentage of 
paraffin and some sulphate of ammonia. In spite of American competi- 
tion, most of the manufacturers engaged in the shale-oil industry, by 
careful management, have been able to make a good profit on their 
investments for several years past. 

In the following table is given the quantity and value of oil shale 
produced in Great Britain during the years 1897, 1898, and 1899: 


Quantity and value of oil shale produced in Great Britain in 1897, 1898, and 1899. 


m ——À— a € € À—iÜ— aM — —  —— — ———  — a e Á—À  — 


1897. | 1898. 1899. 
Country. | | + ———— — 
Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. 
{ | 
| Tons. : (0 Tons . Tons. | 
AA 10, 568 £2, 642 | 2, 975 £744 , 200 £50 
Scotland........................ se. 2,211,617 | 552,904 2,133,409 | 533,302 | 2, 208, 249 552, 062 
Waite nasa 1,560 | 39 1, 309 402 ` 2, 375 891 


— ER CIAR 


11, ene POE Re ie OER 2,223,745 | 555,936 ' 2,137,993 | 534,498 | 2,210,824 | 553,003 
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The quantity and value of oil shale produced in Great Britain from 
1873 to 1900 are shown in the following table: 


Production of oil shale in the United Kingdom from 1873 lo 1900. 


— —— —— ————9 


i 1 
Year. l Quantity. Value. | Year. | Quantity. | Value, 
Statute tons. Statute tons, 
ino CT 524,095 | £262,047 | 1887 ........ sees nn | 1,411, 378 | £355, 085 
A ee ae 362,747 | 181,873 | 1888... csse . 2,076,469 |— 519,074 
IRL AUR Leu Esset ate 437,774 | 218,887 | 1889 ........sssssese n eene 2,014,860 —— 502. 715 
Wat da io 603,538 — 301,769 | 1890.2... 2.2... eee eee eee 2,212,250 608,369 
I ry ors Seen A E 801701 ^ 400,850 | T8912... eee ee 2,361,119 — 707,177 
Dr NIME UE PORE aa tec aes 788,704 , 394,352 | 1892............ eese 2,089, 937 | 522,184 
A dart Ae eats 783,748 | ESA 1,956,520 | 450.130 
¡ia teleton esp N37, 805 | 418,902 | IB ccoo 1,986,255 | 406,596 
jS iet seins tena teat, tax 958,955 | 479,197 | 1895......... lesse senses 2,246,865 , 561,716 
DC M ETAETA EA 1,030,915 310,685 | 1896 ........Lssssseee eese 2. 419, 525 | 604, NS1 
Io NENNEN: 1,167,943 , 299,676 | 1897 2.000020... 2c cece ee ee eee 2,993,745 | 555,936 
or MCI LEER 1,518, 871 | 356,780 | 1898 o.oo eee cee cece eee eee 2,137,993 | 534, 498 
A eee Mu ai 1,770,413 | 447,302 || 1899 ........ LL. ssseee esses 2,910,824 ' — 553,003 
la cs dios 1,728,508 | 435, 963 1900 POETER he mien: E |.........- 


DUTCH EAST INDIES—SUMATRA, JAVA, AND BORNEO. 
SUMATRA. 


In the absence of a report of the production of crude petroleum in 
Sumatra the refined production will be considered. The entire output 
of refined petroleum from the Royal Langkat, the Palembang, and the 
Mocara Enim Company is placed at 38,324,960 gallons, or 912,500 
barrels. If this represents 60 per cent of the crude production, the 
amount of crude produced would equal 1,520,000 barrels. 

The production of refined oils showed a decided gain in 1900, amount- 
ing to nearly 60 per cent over that of 1899, but was only 73 per cent 
of what it was in 1898, in which year the production was greatest. 
This scarcity of crude petroleum, due to the failure of some of the old 
wells, has caused search to be made for other fields of petroleum, and 
bas resulted in the finding of some new sections, where paying wells 
have been secured. 

~The Royal Dutch Company, of Langkat, have been particularly 
unfortunate in the loss of production in the original field near Langkat, 
and has been prospecting for petroleum in the district of Bajan with 
some success, This region, however, is many miles from the two large 
refineries at Langkat. This company has also developed a producing 
field in the district of Perlak, and has connected it by pipe line with 
its refineries. 

The production of the Royal Dutch Company from its two refineries 
was 5,555,000 cases in 1898, 1,805,000 cases In 1899, and only 1,350,400 
cases in 1900. The Sumatra Palembang Company has been very 
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actively searching for new fields of crude petroleum. They secured 
five producing wells, four of which were spouters, as the result of a 
large number of trial wells in different localities. This company pro- 
duced 694,000 cases of refined petroleum in 1899 and 797,000 cases in 
1900. The Moeara Enim Company has drilled three wells at from 450 
to 600 feet that were spouters; also eight wells that were from 600 to 
100 feet in depth that gave a production of 3,500 barrels per day. The 
whole production of this company is about 6,500 barrels per day. 
The production of this company in 1900 was 1,690,200 cases of refined 
petroleum. This was the largest output of any of the refineries. The 
development of new fields of petroleum means large outlays of money, 
as after they have been found they must be connected with the refin- 
eries by pipe lines or tank vessels. 

We are indebted to Mr. Adrian Stoop, of the Dordtsche Petroleum 
Maatschappij, for the following table, giving the production of refined 
petroleum in Sumatra from 1892 to 1900, inclusive: 


Production of refined petroleum in Sumatra, 1892 to 1900. 


Production. 
Year. e RR ERIS E 
Cases. Liters. Gallons. 

Ju cu Sates, eins once rat Lco E eis AI c (0 144,703 5,209,308 ^ 1,376,303 
IUOS un cep A A MELLE LEE ^. 401, 370 14, 419, 320 3, 817, 149 
A OB EC TRO 1,042,943 | 37,515,948 ; — 9,919,670 
T MINOR E PE AN | 1,994,249 48,032, 964 | 12, 690, 317 
S ANNE A RIA 1,851,512 | | 66,651,432 | 17,610, 154 
Jr A A A eee NED YC 4,564,987 | 164,339,532 | 43,418,635 
jus A A A IA A re "5,558,600 | 199,929,600 52,821,560 
SL A S A A OOO 2,543,050 | 91,549,800 — 24,187,530 
A TOT | 3,837,600 | 145,061,280 38,324,960 


1 case=37.8 liters=9.9867 gallons in round numbers. 
1 liter=61.02 cubic inches. 

1 gallon=231 cubic inches. 

1 quart==57.75 cubic inches, 
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In the following table are given statistics of the production of refined 
petroleum in Sumatra, by districts and months, in cases, 1898, 1899, 
and 1900: 


Production of refined petroleum in Sumatra. 


[Cases. ] 


Royal Langkat. Palembang. er 
Month. | PEA 
1898 1899 1900. | 1899 1900. ' — 1900 

E ————————————— t—— Mu A AAA (=== A 
A A Seas 520, 000 205, 000 137, 000 | 43,500 | 96,500 
a elle ws EA REFS 550, 000 170, 500 106, 500 ! 49, 000 $4, 000 | 90, 000 
MT a eI ERE 710, 000 171, 000 111,000 , 31,000 96, 000 
INT waa Do Rt V i EE REVUE 740. 000 160, 000 109, 900 | 55. 000 73, 500 ] 
A A AN $39, 000 149, 500 106,000 | 56,000 79,000 400, 800 
Jé o tees Lu rede ene 471, 000 137. 000 100, 000 49, 000 76, 000 | 
A Vos ies pita oak TA EE 382, 500 127, 500 90,000 | 42,000 59,000 | 
NUBTISE a oe Sauls oe 300, 000 129, 000 92, 500 75, 000 A, 000 633, 700 
September. ... 0.2.0.0... ce eee eee 270, 000 133, 500 82, 500 68, 000 47, 000 | 
OCtONCR scada 250, 000 129, 000 86, 500 67, 000 38, 000 l 
November 2 dra LU ME T XIXe E 270, 500 125, 500 143, 000 63, 000 44, 000 565, 700 
December 43 cee sie da 221, 500 164, 500 185, 500 92, 900 90, 000 | 

Tota rus ....| 5,555,000 | 1,805,000 | 1,350,400 | 694,000 — 797,000 1, 690, 200 


II L2 02 _ — __ M —— 9 ——— ————Ó———Ó————— ———— 


The following table is compiled and the translation made by Mr. 
Theodore H. Johnson, of Washington, D. C., from the official govern- 
mental report of the Netherlands: 


Production of refined petroleum, by districts, fiscal year 1899-1900. 


District. f Cases. (a) Liters. Gallons. 

Pate Dans menie nbi ei du icis d dE a 694, 000 26, 233, 200 6, 930, 832 
Langkat: 

TON SAIA A ue prs O ey ita et ie eee 1, 798, 053 67,966,403 | 17,950, 678 

Ded Co ———————————— Óáá€ 8, 800 333, 640 88, 148 

Boeloe TED: IA AAA AA O 166, 878 6, 307, 988 1, 666, 575 

Böekit TIN a ee P Fai casas’ 24, 381 921, 602 243, 488 

A Ie ae taht at aera ee | 9 692,112 | 101,762,833 | 26,879, 721 


(a) 1 case equals 37.8 liters, 


During 1899 thirty-one new wells were drilled, of which five are 
producing. 

JAVA. 

Sumatra, Java, and a portion of Borneo belong to Holland, forming 
the Dutch East Indies. The statistics of the production in 1900 have 
not been secured. The production up to 1899 has very slightly 
increased since 1896. 

One of the peculiarities of the petroleum produced in Java is that a 
large portion of it contains a high percentage of paraffin, from which 
candles are manufactured. The residency of Rembang continues to 
produce about 60 per cent of the production. 
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The producing companies are the Dordtsche Petroleum Maatschappij 
and the Maatschappij Exploitatie der Petroleum Conzessie Tinawoen. 
The latter produces the petroleum and the former is the refining com- 
pany, owning three large refineries at Soerabuya, Ngareng-Palora, and 
Samarang. There are three other refineries that do not operate exten- 
sively. The most of the wells flow naturally. Thev are so numerous 
that they are not taxed to any extent. Most of them have been drilled 
by the Canadian system. The production in 1899 was 25,839,200 
gallons, or 615,224 barrels, that of Sumatra being about 24 times as 
large. 


Production of crude petroleum in Jara, 1896, 1897, 1898, and 1899, by districts, in liers 
and gallons. 


l 1898, 1897, 
Districts. o -—- mn eee — 
Liters, Gallons, | Liters, Gallons. 
A c -— SES n Ps A A et —— s ie ume is SSS - 
Residency of Rembank: | 
, 
Panolan cuc sree sess care Wedel 12, 532,070 3, 310, 973 27, 995, 979 7, 200, 87 
Timawoen...........02-02.ceeceeeceeceeees 10, 418, 959 2,752,689 | 19,550,504 5, 165, 259 
Toll. de + 22,951,029 6, 063, 662 47, 146, 483 12, 456, 138 
Residency of Soerabaya: 
DIADA ROA ió 6, 270, 545 1, 656, 683 
De Twaalf Dessa's.. 0.0.00. cece eee eee eee 21, 759, 028 5,748,735 || 18,393, 433 4, 859, 559 
Lidah Koelorn. oz vex xx t 14, 705, 675 | 3, 885, 251 
Goenong Sari........o.ooooooommmmnmmm.m.... 22, 896 6, 049 21,000 | 5, 8 
di00) MT 21, 781, 924 5, 74, 784 39, 390, 653 10, 407, 041 
i TA v A ' - - 
Grund total. viviana iris 44, 732, 953 | 11,813, 446 86, 537, 136 | 22, 863, 179 
| 
i 1598 1899 
Distriets, e as J—— --- 
Liters Gallons. Liters. Gallons. 
Resideney of Rembang: | 
Panola rd si 34, 473, 474 | 9,107, 919 28, 494, 958 | 7, 528, 590 
INR WOGN air Ue ' 23,118,014 6, 107,797 33, 712, 928 8, 906, 982 
totu A ME NE " 
OA OP RRDRRERO CEREREM RENS | 57,591,488 | 15,215,716 | — 62,207,886 16, 435, 372 
Resideney of Samarang: EL ui a pues AR 
TOOK aaa | 22, 680 | 5, 992 « 1, 183, 000 a 312, 5530 
Residency of Soerabaya: 
Djabs Roth. ar es 5, 250, 000 1,387,054 5, 840, 000 1,542, 933 
De Twaalf Dessu's ................Llluuul. 12, 477, 238 3, 296, 496 8, 615, 598 2,277,010 
Lidah Koelon.................eeseeeeee ees —.. 10, 897,653 2, 879,169 19, 951, 890 5, 271, 305 
MIO A PERDRE 6, 425, 000 1,697, 490 (b) (b) 
Hi ls ag A eo Shit gus dede | 35,049,891 ; 9,260,209 | 34,410,188 9,091, 778 
neo IT Nerei Ern remet coc sl Pe) E ee Dd 
Grand (otal «od dra | 92, 661, 059 24, 481, 917 97, 801,374 25, N30, 200 


| 
a Of this amount 429,368 liters, or 113,439 gallons, were lost through leakage, fire, ete. 
b Not given. 
To reduce liters to gallons divide by 3.785 or multiply by 0.2642. 
To reduce gallons to liters multiply by 3.755 or divide by 0.2612. 
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The production of petroleum in Java for eight years past is shown 
in the following table in gallons: 


Production of crude petroleum in Java from 1893 to 1899. 


Year. Gallons. 


| Year, Gallons. 
= de : KENNEN ee a 
DSO NORTE NE E 16:800:000.. | 188255 acid a 22, 857, 631 
NN DER 2.:056,000..| 1808 c cue denote Al 24. 481,917 
IS ERROR RERO ROUEN MODE 12, 333,468 || 3890: icis sath ues e ep n E Sexe cue: 25, 839, 200 


INUD etek hia ch E eee EE UE OR n e 21,211. 203 


—— —— —— ——————— —— — — 


In the residency of Soerabaya 63 wells were drilled during 1899, 
distributed as follows: In the district of Djabakotta, De Twaalf Dessa's, 
and Metatoe, 17, 19, and 20, respectively, of which 5, 17, and 7 proved 
to be producing in more or less degree. In the district of Lidah 
Koelon 7 wells were drilled, all of which proved to be successful. In 
the residency of Rembang a gushing well has been discovered near 
Semanggi. It will be connected with the refinery at Ngareng. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


The existence of petroleum on most of these islands has been known 
for many years. It has been produced in a small way by the natives 
under conditions that are unknown elsewhere. Since the occupation 
by the Americans numerous efforts have been made in a small way to 
 gecure it in merchantable quantities. So far as known no well-equipped 
expeditions have been organized to test the territory. The position of 
these islands would indicate that large paying deposits of petroleum 
would be found, situated as they are between the Dutch East India 
developments on the island on the south and the island of Formosa on 
the north, as well as from the general similarity of the geological con- 
ditions which exist. Petroleum is known to be found on the islands 
of Panay, Leyte, Guimaras, Negros, Bohol, Mindanao, and Cehu. 

Most of the refined petroleum used in this country is imported from 
Russia and the near-by islands of the Dutch East Indies. Outside of the 
seaport towns, the extreme poverty of the natives, together with the 
substitution of vegetable oils, has kept down the consumption of 
mineral oils. | 

The following table gives the exports to the Philippine Islands for 
the year ending June 30, 1900: 

Exports of petroleum from the United States to the Philippine Islands in the year ending 
June 30, 1900. 


Kind of oil. Quantity. Value. 


Gallona. 


A eius Cri Res atia eue Etiopia uead hematite ue t Ma 
Inuminuating oil 
Evian Pao) Nr" "rc HPTTcK— 


Total 


"""""5*6€99»«^««o9.2090992«69«-»920972*9»*9«969»249099*9022992«2c^n*9^0)902722429 
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JAPAN. 


The production for 1900 (in the absence of official figures) has heen 
estimated to be 1,440,000 barrels or 57,000,000 gallons in Japan, as 
compared with 800,000 barrels or 32,000,000 gallons in 1899, an increase 
of 80 per cent. The daily production of the several important fields 
(lesser districts) has been estimated as follows: 


Estimated daily production of crude petroleum in Japan. 


— M — — M = 


Field. Barrels, 


1. Nagamine and Kamada (new field)... 20... cee cece ee cc cee cece ence e ee en ec eeeeeneeeee 2, 400 
2. Nagasaki and Mitsu (the eastern field) ....... 00... e eee eee eee eee raro rr 1, 000 
3. Minor nulds ANG provintes : eucessexwassauderivecetiipertiwawqgax ee va thue QUERER RAENUS 600 

UI MR Em———————ÉÁ—— cee (4,000 


— ¡ION — —€———————————————— = a 


The total petroleum imported into Japan from all sources in 1900 
was 81,220,000 gallons, equal to 1,933,800 barrels. The production 
of the lighter oils in Japan amounted approximately to 30 per cent of 
that imported from all sources in 1900. 


Production of petroleum in Japan, 1875 to 1898, inclusive. 


I m -—— —————————— ——————À MÓÓMM—Ó———ÓÓ M --— = a 


Production. | Value received for 
A - ———————— | erude and retined 
Yeur. Crude. Retined. (a) sold. 
Roku) Gallons.  Koku. tb), Gallons. | Yen.(e) | Dollars. 

Vas esi A E ARO, DION A O etate A 
n A OA A o A AA A SNR 
A seed Riabrcbusede e ERR 10, 114 A A ead A 
A 18, 920 A O NR MUN 
DU CMM RTI D 24, 816 85.105. O A A lt enn 
A ie uae ete 26,974 — 1,070,868 !.......... A A nied DUE 
D. Mec 17,721 O A OA 
A sea LE 16, 450 GOS OUO. caoseeves eco ee sine A cR 
ISO ocu Les natas attese a etri uasa uasa 21,659 850; 862" | A ly enera ak A PP SN 
A ORIS 29,541 1,172,778! — 6,215 246,735 | 107,961 92.033 
E A 30,931 1,227,961 7,326 | 29,812 98,496 81,510 
A TER 40,113 — 1,592,486 | 13.487 | 535,434 | 136,911 | 110,898 
rola 30,304 | 1,203,069 | 8,830 | 350,551 | 126,208 | — 99,018 
E ON eae Onn 39,605 | 1,572,318, — 4,511 | 179,087 | 138,602 | — 104,367 
LS cnn tl dns ca 55,871, 2,218,079 | 7,097 | 281,751 | 250,977 | 154,217 
A 54,399 | 2,159,640 | 11,180 | 443,846 | 221,475 | 166,551 
1891.......... E ERNA E EET 55,083 , 2,292,525 | 13,012 516,576 | 207,029 172,041 
E AEA ENAN E A E E N 72,893 | 2,893,852 | 13,431 533,211 | 207,245 154,398 
TR PTT, 83,614 | 3,320,667 | 10,941 | 434,358 | 178,290 117,850 
ID NE CONCEPTUS UN 135,077 | 5,481,657 | 13,080 | 555,006 | 245,697 — 136, 605 
D A xcwesas ester cunaiena che 149,497 | 5,935,031 | 17,241 | 684,468 | 351,607 172,639 
JRUG a aa 208,500 | 8,277,450 | (d) (d) (d) (d) 
O A A 231,221 | 9,179,474 | (d) (d) 468,516 239,427 
A DR EUR: 280,764 | 11,146,331 (d) (d) (d (d) 


a This production of refined oil is not the whole amount of refined oil made in Jupan, but is only 
that portion whieh is retined by those who produce crude oil and retine it themselves. Most of the 
erude oi] goes into the hands of others, by whom it is retined, and as yet there is no means of ascer- 
taining this quantity. 

61 koku = 39.7 English gallons = 1.1 United States barrels, 

cValue of yen on January 1, 1855, in United states money, 85.8 cents; 1886, 81 cents; 1887, 78.4 cents; 
1888, 75.3 cents; 1889, 73.4 cents; 1890, 75.2 cents; 1891, 83.1 cents; 1892, 74.5 cents; 1893, 66.1 cents; ISH, 
55.6 cents; 1595, 49.1 cents; 1596, 52.9 cents; 1597, 51.1 cents; 1598, 49.8 cents; 1899, 49.8 cents; 1900, 49.8 
cents, 

d Not ascertained, 
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CHINA. 


Exporta of refined mineral oil from the United States to China, 1890 to 1900. 


 Naphthas, including | 


Lubricating and heavy 


TRES al al : ne Iluminating. paraffin oil. 

, Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

| Gallons, . Gallona, Gallons. 
WROD Sef A A A eu LE | 13, 072, 000 | $1,251,201 | 2, 669 $1, 888 
O en | 27,160,660 | 2,586, 321 | 20, 518 5, 339 
p —— — —— E AA 17,370,000 | 1,249,215 3, 367 1,810 
AGS Sct cts eh en etek Poet net ase SEE A 27,874,230 | 1,808, 026 3, 825 1,411 
ic roo Ro NUES 40,377,296 | 2,435,794 ' 9, 793 2, 842 
o m Heo DEM 18,022,800 | 1,175,173 | 20, 675 6,037 
1896: 20022358 amete ate ho tet ia coo o anes 25.694,890 | 2, 158, 800 | 48, 322 8,178 
I Sr ROMPE cro ROS | 250 $40 42,516,120 | 3,252,935 | — 110,814 | — 18,962 
O EE ES | 1,250 125 44,324,344 | 2,839,345 197, 958 25,625 
A e aa e | 1, 000 150 22,683,425 | 1,791,108 185, 368 25, 307 
O (—— | 200 39 32,775,880 | 3,206,395 450, 412 68, 616 

| | 


There was a large increase in the quantity of refined petroleum 
shipped to China in 1900 over that of 1598. 


Exports of refined mineral oil from the United States to Hongkong, 1890 to 1900. 


—— =-= — ee — — E —- 


| Illuminating. Lubricating. 


Year ending June 30— A ea ee, 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. | Value. 


Gallona, | Gallone. 
E 11,150,220 | 81,137,255 |..........-- leer eee eee 
A cene es keke e LE PLE IEEE 10,814,630 | 1,040,208 '............ $1,191 
BAG ho ii ad hires hashes ahah ean c Ru Ed 16, 529, 790 | 1,304,380 l............ 347 
A A toe REV 12, 758, 820 $40, 211 | How 2,102 
A e cee tee fash i meus E deas c LES 16,858,820 | 1,019,667 t............ 4, 406 
v NO C EK" 10,595,610 | — 819,276 ............ 7, R84 
i MMC ET" 10, 499, 000 76,050 12. ries 7,683 
O NM 14,977,050 | 1,146,038 ............ 11,012 
O 15, 637, 420 965, 517 "e 25, 335 
METTRE HO 18,095,260 | 1,380,799 ............ |... coo... 
O rers edet a a e pU guae POEM 19,181,230 | 1,952,405 255, 024 32, 008 


i 
D 


—— — —M € —I PP — - —— -— —— c —_ ———MM— —— ————— —— 
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(Quantity and value of kerosene oil imported into the Chinese Empire, 1886 to 1899. 


American, Russian. 
Gallons. ay Gallons. | O 
| 
(b) (b) (b) | (5) 
(b) (b) (b) ' (b) 
(b) (b) (b) (b) 
14,999,942 | 2,178,722 | 5,655,471 696, 768 
23,591,113 | 3,262,049 | 7,237,611 830, 825 
39, 348,477 | 4,308,839 | 10,000, 902 958, 212 
81,884,013 | 3,330,116 | 8,649,318 872,795 
36,720,382 | 4,086,661 | 13,286,198 1,484,534 
51,670,853 | 5,905,228 | 17,500,283 ' 2,030,175 
23,055,940 | 3,098,214 | 26,566,979 , 9.195106 
33,520,619 | 4,833,573 | 28,285,000 ¡ 3,521,873 
48,212,505 | 6,935,155 | 36,924,125 : 4,618, 148 
50,084,015 | 6,797,922 | 19,926,246 , 2,902,244 
40,724,989 | 6,501,789 | 35,695,116 4,891, 350 
Sumatran. Total. 
BENE Gallons. ay Gallons. pes 
quU ox ti eae enh te adi cna 23,038,101 |  2,211.000 
SBT NES HCM 12,015,135 | 1,365,000 | 
LU ———  —— — H—ÁÀ m-— ——— ee 16, 613, 090 2, 219, 332 
MR P RUN NORD MARS DE PEPPER E 20,655,413 | 2,875,490 
Ium rc cese cu istas M SEL LED IDEE | A NOISE 30,828,724 | 4,092,874 
A A EE 49,349,379 | 5,267,051 
D UMP PN ERE c rM pe LM bu e 40, 533, 331 4,202, 911 
| PT ROREM MO TNR RN 50,006,580 | 5,571,195 
D TT ' 534, 280 63,911 | 69,705,416 | 8,005, 514 
iE ic Sas O A a e A 2, 395, 035 21,977 | 52,017,954 | 6,615,297 
| MO" ^ 5,151,873 727,875 | 66,957,522 | 9, 083, 321 
A E E EEN | 14,212,278 | 1,745,833 | 99,348,908 | 13,299,136 
O 26,871,865 | 2,914,533 | 96,882,126 | 11,914, 699 
O a oa 11,993,202 | 1,608,474 | 88,413,307 | 13,001, 643 


a Value of Haikwan tael on January 1, 1888, in United States money, 81.151; 1890, $1.148; 1891, $1.27; 


1892, £1.137; 1893, 81.01; 1894, $0.819; 1895, $0.719; 1896, $0.808; 1897, $0.78; 1898, $0.697; 1899, $0.722; 1900, 


$0.742. 
b Not ascertained. 


One tuel = 1} ounces of silver (troy). 


Imports of case vil to China from America and Russia in 1899 and 1900. 


From— 1899. 
Cascs. 
AMECA c (a0 see NUS 4,470, 854 
RUS a a As 2, 652, 975 


M R 1900——40 


1900. 


Cases. 
4, 340, 383 
1, 336, 035 
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(Juantity of kerosene oil imported at port of Chefoo, 1892 to 1899. 


[Gallons.] 
Year. America. | Russia. | Sumatra. 
INO: otiosus Dues eae V EV IRE eU Bu qd da eda du Mose Iia 1,056,580 |............ | adhac ed 
VRS sooo id wees erts a en e ew s qm ee ese Eas Nds d date Sie aie e 2,255,870 |............ | Sate teh eee 
IRO4. ci li ee hats AN Dey AA saaeked aus DNE 
VRQ sas oe xc Seas eel wie ie oes hw ue bU te a eet oat octets ihe Se 1,967,900 |............ | TR ORT 
A A A OCT PE 2,388,250 | 610,000 ..........-- 
IN A ds 6, 281, 060 577,800 |............ 
SINE CM RM RE 4, 500, 060 109, 940 142, 000 
ass 3, 342, 890 401, 940 None. 
Imports of kerosene oil at port of Canton, 1898 and 1899. 
From— 1898. 1899. 


Gallons. Gallons. 


America ....... cece sese a a 1,011, 440 3, 026, 600 
RUSIA cl ia aa 1, 419, 630 3, 237, 565 
SUMABA iS A A a eee eA pde 4,005, 055 1, 448, 015 

Total rs a ide 6, 136, 125 7,712, 180 


To show the effect of the Boxer uprising in China (which broke out 
in June of 1900) on the petroleum trade with America, we give the 
following statement of imports to the ports of Chefoo, Tientsin, and 
Niuchwang for the quarters ending June 30, 1899 and 1900: 


Imports of kerosene oul into the ports of Chefoo, Tientsin, and Niuchwang for the quarters 
ending June 30 and September 30, 1899 and 1900. 


June 30— September 30— 
Port. — a E E 
1899. 1900. 1899. 1900. 
Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. 
CHEIO0: <a 994, 040 2, 214, 930 857, 100 5, 000 
Tenis ts te E 585, 000 713, 600 588, 000 20, 000 
NIUCOWADE 1. ts 760, 000 616, 000 658, 000 25, 000 
TOM O a dd 2, 339, 040 3,544,530 | 2,103, 100 50, 000 


The quantity of kerosene oil imported to these three ports from 
Russia for quarter ending September 30, 1899 and 1900, is reported 
as follows: 


O €—————M———————————————— teens do.... 15, 000 
INDIA. 


The tables show a large increase in the production in the Burma 
field, which has for several years produced close to 98 per cent of the 
total output. 

The entire production for 1900 was 1,078,264 barrels, or 37,729,211 
imperial gallons, as compared with 940,970 barrels, or 32,934,007 
imperial gallons. Without the complete figures a close estimate of 
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the total imports of refined petroleum into India has been placed at 
75,000,000 imperial gallons in 1899, which paid a duty of 1d. per gal- 
lon, of which the United States furnished 58 per cent, as compared 
with 42 per cent furnished by Russia. 

The following table gives the production of AS in India from 
1889 to 1900 in imperial gallons reduced to barrels of 42 gallons: 


Production of petroleum in India from 1889 to 1900. 


Production. 
Year. imperial pare 
galions. | U;S:8" 
A O 3, 298, 737 94, 250 
A A ai 4, 931, 093 140, 888 
189]. A AS a 6, 136, 495 175, 328 
1809... coe este cea oo A a Red cU eee LE diea Ed I UE RM M E 8, 725, 331 249, 295 
p meu "vir" der eu ven snnmwe cud A E E NT 10, 359, 812 295, 994 
O NE ie 11, 450, 906 327,169 - 
A A A A A s RERO NA Miss 13, 013, 990 371, 828 
TOO E A A ES A SS 15, 057, 094 430, 203 
1897 A A deos LIA pese Ree A A EQ p RE 19,128, 828 546, 538 
D A st ET, 18, 973, 878 542,110 
TROO Dp SES 32, 934, 007 940, 971 
Doo RT PKT PET 37,729,211 1,078, 264 


PERSIA. 

Petroleum fields discovered in Persia.— According to Mining and 
Metallurgy, the Belgian minister at Teheran, the capital of the Shah’s 
Empire, reports that an extensive oil field has been discovered in the 
neighborhood of Talish Doulab, a village situated near Enzeli, on the 
Caspian Sea. As soon as the attention of the Persian Government 
was called to this discovery, the Shah ordered one of his ministers to 
investigate the matter, and it was found that these fields had already 
been exploited by natives before the Russo-Persian war, in the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. After the war, however, work was 
abandoned. The Belgian minister says that the field is about 5 miles 
in length and 1 mile wide. The oil is reported to be of the same qual- 
ity as that of Baku. The Persian minister of mines has recommended 
the formation of a Government society for the exploitation of this 
field. 


AFRICA: EGYPT AND ALGERIA. 


Erports of refined petroleum from the United States to Egypt, Turkey in Africa, year end- 
ing June 30, 1900. 


Kind of oil. Quantity. Value. 
Gallons. 
ea os oues e D doe we eae oan ROC ER DRE Ee e a ARN Mande wees pees 746, 600 78, 480 
LUbDrOnBOlg ot A RE eM ME ES igi SR DIE Eu 28,879 8, 508 
Tota st ls Aa 774, 979 86, 983 


During the year 1899 there were imported into Algeria 1,121,220 
pounds of petroleum and mineral oil. 
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NATURAL GAS. 


By F. H. OLIPHANT. 


INTRODUCTION. 


No other fuel, natural or artificial, has the value and convenience of 
natural gas. All other fuels require a large amount of labor to fit 
them for combustion, and most of them must be converted into gase- 
ous form before they can be consumed. Natural gas, however, has 
reached that form, and is in condition to take to itself the amount of 
oxygen necessary for combustion. The great natural reservoirs 
require only to be pierced by the drill when the gas may be brought 
to the surface, where it is at once ready to be used as fuel or to 
become a direct source of power in the gas engine. No preparation 
is necessary for its combustion and no residue is left. 

It is easily distributed in pipes to points of consumption many miles 
distant, and no known method for the distribution of power equals in 
economy that of the transportation of a gaseous fuel in pipes. 

The great natural reservoirs of this ideal fuel, so far as known, are 
found on the northwestern flank of the Appalachian Mountains, 
extending from northern-central New York to central Tennessee, and 
on the summit of the great Cincinnati arch in northwestern Ohio and 
northern Indiana. It is more or less associated with the pools of 
petroleum found within these areas. These two fields furnish about 
97 per cent of all the natural gas produced in the United States. Out- 
side of these fields there are smaller fields of natural gas in Kansas, 
Colorado, California, Illinois, Missouri, Texas, and South Dakota. The 
original pools have all suffered great depletion, as a vast quantity of gas 
has been allowed to escape into the air in the early development, and 
when first used it was consumed in the most extravagant manner. Only 
after the visible supply had been greatly lessened was it realized that 
the proportion already taken out of the reservoirs was a large per- 
centage of the original volume. 

The introduction of the meter and other appliances for the more 
careful manipulation of gas wells and pipe lines has brought about a 
large saving in the amount of gas required to produce the same heat- 
ing effect. The value of natural gas sold in the United States in 1900 
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exceeded that for any previous year, although the quantity was less 
than was sold several years after it was largely introduced, when the 
price was very low. The lowest values recorded were in the years 
1895, 1896, and 1897, when it was slightly over $13,000,000 a year. 
Since 1897 the price and quantity have both increased. The value of 
natural gas consumed in 1900 was $23,606,163, as compared with 
$20,074,873 in 1899, a gain of $3,531,590, equal to 174 per cent. 
Allowing 185 cents per thousand as the average price at which it was 
sold in 1900, the amount sold would represent, in round numbers, 
127,602,500,000 cubic feet. This quantity would fill a vessel having an 
area of 1 square mile to a height of 4,580 feet if it were possible to 
have the same density throughout. If this amount of gas was burned 
in an economical way it would replace 6,380,000 tons of coal. 

The total number of wells producing at the close of 1900 was 10,506, 
as compared with 9,738 producing wells at the close of 1899, a gain of 
768 wells. There were 991 wells abandoned and 359 dry holes or non- 
producing wells drilled in 1900. There was 11,570,204 feet of pipe 
line 2 inches and larger, amounting to 2,191 miles, completed in 1900. 
The total length of all natural gas mains of 2 inches and larger reported 
in the United States at the close of 1900 was 21,048 miles. 

The largest sized pipe in use is 36 inches in diameter. 


THE GAS FIELDS. 


The known area of natural gas in Pennsylvania has been increased 
during the year 1900 by the extension of the ** Bayard sand” pool 
from near the State line of West Virginia to a point several miles 
north of Waynesburg, in Greene County, Pa., many miles of gas- 
producing territory being thus added to the field in this portion of the 
State. This ** Bayard sand” is found at a distance of 2,410 feet below 
the Pittsburg coal, none of the older wells having gone deep enough 
to find it. Wells in this sand have a rock pressure of over 1,000 
pounds to the square inch and a volume which ranges from 10,000,000 
to 20,000,000 cubic feet in twenty-four hours. A very large gas well 
was found near Taylorstown by the Forest Oil Company during the 
year. In Lewis and Harrison counties, W. Va., a number of power- 
ful gus wells were developed in the Gordon and Fifth sands. Outside 
of the areas named there has been a general decline in all of the 
fields in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and New York, although several 
of the gas companies centering at Pittsburg have arranged to use the 
gas found in these far-off high-pressure districts when the demand is 
light, and thus save the gus in the near-by fields until demands upon 
them shall be greater. 

The northwestern Ohio gas field has gradually declined in pressure 
until few wells show any whatever. One after another of its wells 
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has been sealed up by salt water. It still supplies some gas to the 
town of Findlay, and a few wells are still used in connection with the 
gas compressors that supply Toledo, Ohio. The Lancaster field in 
Ohio showed a rapid decline during 1900. The original pressure four 
years ago was 750 pounds; now, owing to the very heavy drain on 
this field, it is less than 300 pounds. 

The original rock pressure in the Indiana field in 1886 was 325 pounds 
to the square inch. At the close of 1900 it averaged 110 pounds, a pres- 
sure which represents only 34 per cent of the total original amount 
sealed up in the rock. ‘The close proximity of the salt water in this 
rock to the gas pays will prevent the complete exhaustion of the gas 
over a large area of this field. The great connected area of this field 
operates to hold up the pressure to some extent, however, or it would 
have been exhausted long ago in many localities. The consumption is 
greater in this State than in any other, although the amount received 
from the sale of gas is much less than that in Pennsylvania, owing to the 
comparatively low price at which it is marketed. The declining pres- 
sure in nearly all of the fields has so lessened the capacity of the 
lines of the gas companies that they would be unable to deliver by 
natural pressure their former supply of gas. Their revenues would 
therefore be very much decreased by the diminished pressure, but to 
overcome this nearly all of the large natural gas companies have found 
it necessary to add to their plants powerful gas compressors. These 
are located at points where the supply of gas can be concentrated in 
the neighborhood of the wells. These compressors are driven by 
steam generated by natural gas or by gas engines in which natural 
gas is exploded. Many of these compressor plants are models of the 
highest mechanical efficiency, some of the individual compressors 
developing as much as 1,000 horsepower and weighing 250 tons com- 
plete. The more recent ones are so constructed as to use natural gas 
engines for motive power instead of steam engines. By operating 
compressors with the gas engine there is a saving of 40 to 50 per cent, 
or about one-half, in the amount of gas used as compared with the 
method of consuming it under boilers supplying double-expansion 
engines. One of these gas-compressor plants, using natural gas as a 
motive power, built by the National Transit Company, at Oil City, 
Pa., is in use at Halsey Station, McKean County, Pa. 

This gas compressor plant consists of four horizontal gas cylinders 
set tandem, two on each side of the main shaft, having a diameter of 
25 inches and a stroke of 4 feet. Ihe main shaft carries two 13-foot 
fly wheels and connects with four gas compressing cylinders, two on 
each side of the main shaft. “Two of these are high-stage compressors 
and two low-stage compressors, the former being 15 inches in diameter 
and the latter 31 inches in diameter; the stroke is 2 feet. The main 
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dimensions are: Length, 75 feet; breadth at fly wheel 18 feet. Mr. 
H. E. Hastings and Mr. E. D. Parker, of Cornell University, recently 
made the following test of this compressor: 


The engine works on the Otto cycle—that is, an impulse every two revolutions for 
each cylinder—and as there are four cylinders the crank receives an impulse every 
stroke. The compressor is double acting. The cylinders of the compressor and 
engine are both well jacketed. A sufficient quantity of water is sent around them to 
keep the discharge water at about 110°. A small amount of this water is sprayed 
into the opening of the exhaust to keep the exhaust valve cool. 

The gas comes in from the low-pressure wells at varying pressures and is cut down 
by regulators to the required pressure before being taken into the compressors. After 
leaving the regulators the gas goes into the top of the low-stage compressors and is 
there compressed to about 55 pounds. From there the pipes lead into the inter- 
cooler, where the gas is cooled to nearly the temperature of the entering gas. After 
it leaves the intercooler it passes to the high stage, where it is compressed, depend- 
ing upon the load, from about 50 to between 250 and 310 pounds. The intercooler 
isa pond in which there are 16 lengths of 8-inch pipe, about 200 feet long, over which 
water is continually flowing. 

The power developed by the engine was measured by Thompson indicators on the 
compressors. As the load was constant, the same conditions could be maintained 
during the run. The jacket water was measured by an 8-inch weir, and the temper- 
ature of the water was taken as it passed over the weir. The water sprayed into the 
exhaust could not be measured, and it was of so small an amount that it could be 
neglected, the heat carried off in this way being taken in with radiation and loss. The 
gas supplied to the engine was measured by a Westinghouse wet meter of 10,000,000 
cubic feet capacity. 

The calorific value of the gas and the specific heat of the exhaust gases were found 
from samples taken and analyzed by the chemical department of the university. 
Taking Stilman on Engineering Chemistry as an authority for the heating value of 
the various compounds, a value of 1,175.4 B. T. U. was obtained as the thermal 
equivalent of a cubic foot of gas. This high value for even natural gas is due to the 
large per cent of ethane (C,H,) found in the sample. Three runs were made at dif- 
ferent loads of four hours each, but by reason of an accident the engine was shut 
down before the last run was completed. The method of varying the load was by 
varying the pressure of the gas taken into the low-stage compressors. 


Test of efficiency of gas compressors, Halsey Station, Pennsylvania. 


Run. 
1. 2. 8. 

Intake Dressup... A A A ci ceEEE SS Da Ca pounds.. 1 2 atmos. 
Discharge td oe do.... 262.4 275.7 266. 3 
Standard gas per hour in cubic feet .........oooooooooccaroonnmo... 5,620 6, 053 5, 425 
Jacket water per hour.........................eceeceeee. pounds..| 22,970 37,610 86, 670 
Jacket water range temp. comp. F .............. Us 9 5 5 
Jacket water range temp. engine F ........................... eee 89 69 60 
Temperature of exhaust: 

Water ON a A ds pena d ERI ELO 702 725 640 

W RECKON cunas ias 465 607 410 
Indicated M. E. P.: ] 

Cylinder do Er 80.7 87.2 80.2 


Cylinder 2. 24e eoe aie Sniper veu tation wed etes 97. 02 104.8 94. 04 
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Test of efficiency of gas compressors, Halsey Station, Pennsylvania—Continued. 


| Run 
1 2. 3 

Indicated M. E. P.—Continued. 

AS A ten lac lucie a E NE 91.5 92.2 87.8 

Cyhnder A Cui -———————ÓHMÁ ge a MES 97.7 102. 8 98.9 
Indicated H. P.: as DERE cae 

Cylinder o A dii toe eae sca shake PNEU QE E Ead 164.4 177.8 | 163.8 

it Tr —-————— À——— 197.7 211.9 192 

OV ING er Si gcse etek Gs eco UE nre 186.2 202 '! 179.3 

Cylinder A A 199.2 209. 4 | 201.6 

A ENG 747.5 s.l | 736,7 

Developed H. P. (comp.): | B 

CS IDUeI Tu essetcoc sU RUPUU RAMU EDU DPI aU EU Diu cua eati 155.2 176.9 . 157.1 

Cylinder 2 ...............eeeeees. MEE REX 156.1 171.9 ' 149.5 

A ioo ood Mace ccmaues feat UKceubbed A Mesas 152.8 160.3 | 146. 7 

OI daier e TID 139.8 150.5 | 141.2 

TOL E ——— ————— eyes 603. 9 665.6 | 594. 5 

Friction H- Pisco ds 143. 6 135.5 , 142.2 
Mechanical efficiency..................-0ce cence eee eens per cent.. 80.8 83. 08 | 80.7 
THErmaleMCleney ccc. otic ca o do.... 28.8 28.65 29. 4 
Absolute efficiency.......... 2.02050 ce cccccecccccceeeeeeeeees do.... 23.3 23.8 | 23.7 
Cubic feet gas per I. H. P. per hour ................- eese eene 7.52 7.55 | 7.37 
Cubic feet gas per D. H. P. per hour............................... 9.31 9. 06 | 9.13 
Pounds jacket water per I. H. P. hour ............................ 80. 73 46. 95 49. 77 
Pounds jacket water per D. H. P. hour............................ 88. 03 56. 50 61. 68 
Cubic feet gas pumped per hour................... eee eee ee eee eee 169, 650 184, 568 158,271 
Cubic feet gas pumped per hour per cubic foot used .............. 30.2 30.5 29.8 


HEAT BALANCE. 


Supplied per hour....................... 6, 607, 000 
Absorbed per hour by jacket water..... 2, 051, 000 
Exhausted Es 835, 000 


Thermal equivalent of I. H. P. hours...| 1,902,000 
Radiation and Joss ...................... 1, 819, 000 
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Eraporative test of natural gas from wells at Halsey, McKean County, Pa., consumed in 
Klein burners under an 80-horsepower boiler at Tarport, Pa., December, 1900. 


Tempera- 

Time. Gas. | Water pure of 

water 

Feet. Pounds. Degrees 
SOJA AAA PE A A A A 6, 980 6, 584 80 36 
S010 Be Ms ooo ean ede A A E E e 7, 280 ' 6,572 80 35 
1040318 ieee monet recutnc a cedeaare lou ieu e EOLA aay 6,983 80 85 
JE Environ -———EP 7,630 7,166 80 35 
TP isto D Do aces ee Soeteet oc cub ooo ded boa te ue mies Lie 7,190, 6,780 75 36 
LÍ102 Piensa O yel ee ae cae en foes 6, 690 6,311 80 36 
PAGS a A PAETE A N ceded basse c D E Doa AE teeta 6,860 6,440 80 86 
Po Y AA Dp 6, 950 — 6, 756 80 36 
O A O A A ei Ue 6,910 6, 340 80 36 
A A amine E E PEE ES EUER EDS CORE MS 6, 880 6, 869 80 30 


70,810 | 66,801 
| 


From and at 212° = 81390 =(66801 x 1.2185). 

.87 foot of gas to 1 pound of water. 

1 foot of gas to 1.15 pounds of water. 

900? stack temperature. 

0.4 inch of mercury taken as standard pressure. 

Single builer, 5 feet diameter, 14 feet long, with 82 3-inch tubes, built in brick setting. 


VALUE OF NATURAL-GAS PRODUCTION. 


In the following table is given the approximate value of natural gas 
produced in the United States from 1888 to 1900, by States: 


Approximate value of natural gas produced in the United States from 1888 to 1900. 


State. 1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. 
Arkansas........]............ $375 (a) $250 $100 $100 $100 
A AA esocacecsuus 12, 680 $33, 000 30, 000 55, 000 62, 000 60, 350 
COlornd AA AAA AS AAA A A tel wes esset. 12, 000 
IHinols MAA [2222s 10,615 6, 000 6, 000 12,988 14, 000 15, 000 
Indiana ......... $1,320,000 | 2,075,702 | 2,302,500 | 3,942,500 | 4,716,000 | 5,718, 000 », 437, 000 
A I prEP USES 15, 873 12, 000 5, 500 40, 795 50, 000 86, 600 
Kentucky .......|]............ 2,580 30, 000 38, 993 43,175 68, 500 89, 200 
Missouri.........]............ 35, 687 10, 500 1, 500 3,775 2,100 4,500 
New York....... 332, 500 530, 026 552, 000 280, 000 216, 000 210, 000 249, 000 
Ohlo: ieu 1,500,000 | 5,215,669 | 4,681,300 | 3,076,325 | 2,136,000 | 1,510,000 1, 275, 100 
Pennsylvania ...| 19,252,375 | 11,593,989 | 9,551,025 | 7,834,016 | 7,376,281 | 6,488,000 | 6,279,000 
South Dakota....|............ 25 (Qy. Weert decal A A ime 
o ¿CAMA AA 1,728 | J- risia srass 100 90 50 
A A A 150 A aces 500 500 
West Virginia ... 120, 000 12,000 5, 400 35, 000 500 123, 000 395, 000 
Other States ..... 75,000 | 1,600,000 | 1,600, 000 250, 000 200, 000 100, 000 50, 000 

Total ...... 22,629, 875 | 21, 107, 099 | 18, 792, 725 | 15,500,084 | 14,800, 714 | 14,346,250 | b 13, 954, 400 


a Total valueof gas produced in Arkansas, South Dakota, Texas, and Utah, $6.000. 
b Does not include value of gas produced in Canada and consumed in the United States. 
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Approximate value of natural gas produced in the United States, etc.—Continued. 


State. 1895, 18%. 1897. 1898, 1899. 1900. 
Arkansas........ $100 $60 GO ee cras ows a et ee E ex eee a mM ds 
California ....... 55, 000 55, 682 50, 000 $65, 337 $86, 891 $79, 083 
Colorado ........ 7, 000 4, 500 4, 000 8, 300 1, 480 1, 800 
Illinois .......... 7,900 6,375 5, 000 2, 498 2, 067 1, 700 
Indiana ......... 5, 203, 200 a 5, 043, 635 a 5, 009, 208 b 5, 060, 969 c 6, 680, 370 d 7,251,539 
Kansas .......... 112, 400 124, 750 105, 700 174, 610 332, 592 856, 900 
Kentucky ....... 98, 700 99, 000 90, 000 108, 133 125, 745 c 194, 032 
Missouri ......... 8, 500 1, 500 500 145 290 547 
New York ....... 241, 530 256, 000 200, 076 229, 078 294, 593 863, 367 
Ohio............. 1,255, 700 1,172, 400 1,171, 777 1, 488, 308 1,866,271 | 2,178,284 
Pennsylvania ... 5, 852, 000 95,528,610 | A6, 242, 543 16,806, 742 j 8, 337, 210 k 10, 187, 412 
BSouthli Dakota lr ds 3, 500 9,817 
Texas ión PAA EE ENEE p 765 8, 000 20, 000 
Utah ores acus 20, 000 20, 000 15, 050 7, O10 A ens [nds ee saam de 
West Virginia ... 100, 000 1640, 000 m 912,528 | 1,334,023 | 02,335, 864 p2, 959, 032 
Other States..... 50, 000 50, 000 20, 000 20,000 4 O FERREA E PPES AUF 

Total...... q 13,006, 650 | q 13,002,512 | 913,826, 422 | q15,296,813 | q 20,074,873 q 23, 606, 463 


a Includes value of some gas produced in Indiana but consumed in Ohio and Illinois. 

b Includes $1,098,568 worth of gus produced in Indiana but consumed in Ohio and Illinois. 

c Includes 21,807,000 worth of gas produced in Indiana but consumed in Ohio and Illinois. 

d Includes $1,842,232 worth of gas produced in Indiana but consumed in Ohio and Illinois. 

c Includes $92, 211 worth of gas produced in Kentucky but consumed in Ohio and West Virginia. 

J Includes $11,976 worth of gas produced in Ohio but consumed in West Virginia. 

g Includes $912,000 worth of gas produced in Pennsylvania but consumed in New York and Ohio. 

h includes $999,882 worth of gas produced in Pennsylvania but consumed in New York, Ohio, and 
West Virginia. 

i Includes $1,242,265 worth of gas produced in Pennsylvania but consumed in New York, Ohio, and 
West Virginia. 

jIneludes $1,404,790 worth of gas produced in Pennsylvania but consumed in New York, Ohio, and 
West Virginia. 

kIncludes $1,595,469 worth of gas produced in Pennsylvania but consumed in New York, Ohio, 
and West Virginia. 

¿Includes $126,000 worth of gas produced in West Virginia but consumed in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. 

mincludes $269,336 worth of gas produced in West Virginia but consumed in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. 

n Includes $589,438 worth of gas produced in West Virginia but consumed in Pennsylvania anc 
Ohio. P 
o Includes $1,212,233 worth of gas produced in West Virginia but consumed in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. 

pIncludes $1,682,971 worth of gas produced in West Virginia but consumed in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. 

q Does not include value of gas produced in Canada and consumed in the United States. 


The above table is conspicuous for the showing of a general increase 
in the value of natural gas produced in nearly all of the fields in the 
United States during 1900. "There has been an increase in the price 
of natural gas sold amounting to about 5 per cent, yet the value of the 
amount sold has increased 174 per cent, leaving 124 per cent to repre- 
sent the increase in the amount of gas marketed as compared to that of 
1899. Outside of à new pool found in Greene County, Pa., the pro- 
duction comes from the old fields. Texas and South Dakota have 
added a considerable amount to their former production. The use of 
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powerful gas compressors, and in some cases the enlargement of gas 
mains, are the main factors working the increased output. The foot- 
notes in this table show that a very large amount of gas marketed in 
one State was produced in another. The value of the gas, however, 
is credited to the State producing it. 

Pennsylvania furnished natural gas to New York, Ohio, and West 
Virginia; Ohio furnished gas to West Virginia in a limited amount; 
West Virginia furnished gas to Pennsylvania and Ohio; Indiana fur-. 
nished gas to Ohio and Illinois, and Kentucky furnished natural gas 
to Ohio and West Virginia. There was $5,224,859 worth of natural 
gas sold outside of the States producing it, indicating that a large 
amount of skill and labor is necessary to distribute the value of the 
production properly. 

Notwithstanding all the care exercised in collecting statistics, there 
is a considerable amount of natural gas consumed in field operations, 
such as drilling wells and afterwards pumping them, operating natural- 
gas engines, driving gas compressors, pumping wells, etc., and sup- 
plying farming districts, which it is impossible to determine without a 
personal canvass of the entire gas-producing regions. It is estimated, 
however, that the number of domestic fires supplied by all the gas 
fields in the United States is not far from 1,000,000. This number of 
fires must reach at least 4,000,000 people, and furnish 5,000,000 people 
an ideal light when used in connection with the Welsbach mantle. 
The following table enumerates the number of individuals and com- 
panies that have made returns in the several States for 1900. Only 
266 companies and individuals report from Pennsylvania. This State 
shows by far the largest revenue of any State, indicating that very 
large companies are operating there. 

The second column gives the value of the natural gas consumed 
in the States. Pennsylvania, as shown by the footnotes, received 
$1,220,672 worth of gas from West Virginia, yet $1,595,469 worth of 
natural gas went out of Pennsylvania into the State of New York, 
leaving $9,812,615 worth of gas that was consumed inside the State. 
Ohio consumed $3,823,209 worth of natural gas; $1,656,951 worth 
was furnished by Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Indiana, and Kentucky, 
amounting to 43 per cent of the amount consumed. There are more 
companies and individuals in Indiana that furnish themselves and oth- 
ers with natural gas than in any other State, as the number reporting 
in 1900 was 670. 

The third column gives the estimated value of the natural gas as 
compared to the value of coal and wood displaced. It will be noticed 
in this column that most of the values outside of the State of Indiana 
range very close to the value of the fuel whose place it takes. The 
total shows considerably increased value of the other fuel as compared 
with the natural gas. A very large portion of this difference is due to 
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the unconformity of the value of the fuel displaced in the State of 
Indiana. The gas in this State is sold at a very low price, although 
the coal probably costs about as much as it does in the State of Ohio. 


Value of natural gas consumed in the United States in 1900, by States, and the value of coal 
or wood displaced by same, as reported by 1,488 persons, firms, and corporations. 


Estimated 
Compa- | Amount re- 
s CORE ICM EN 
bod u- |saleof gasor ; 
als re- | valueof gas other fuel dis- 


porting. | consumed. dri by 

Pennsylvania ¿o ous eecse FEES dedo se UOS E NA MA 266 | a $9,812,615 $9, 789, 065 
IDOIBHA da Deb EXON HIDE NE eee RM OR ee io eee t Ee. 670 | b6,412,307 11, 862, 768 
ODO MMC oor cT 281 | C3,823, 209 8, 565, 142 
West Virginia. A lu aie nee rende Mae niei E sE 34 | d1, 530, 378 1, 712, 462 
New YORK at id as aaaea 89 | el, 456, 286 1, 387, 258 
€ [Lm ——— M —Á——— —— — 82 856, 900 499, 660 
KCRCUCKY D ——————————"—— 19 J 101,821 217,123 
COITO DIA aid Aa 12 79, 083 110, 785 
TOA PEE E E E E sunset ala 2 20, 000 25, 000 
South Dakotas. icce o euo veas A A enei i 2 9,817 18, 400 
ilii MORIA II E a E 2 1, 700 1,700 
COTOTACO cnc AI saya es 2 1, 800 1,800 
Missouri. on Den 6 547 547 

DO dio 1,438 | 23,606, 463 29, 191, 710 


a Includes $1,220,672 worth of gas produced in West Virginia. 

b Includes gas consumed in city of Chicago, 111. 

c Includes $1,656,951 worth of gas produced in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky, and Indiana. 
d Includes $254,317 worth of gas produced in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Kentucky. 

eIncludes $1,092,919 worth of gas produced in Pennsylvania. 

J Does not include $92,211 worth of gas consumed in Ohio and West Virginia. 


Uses to which natural gas produced in the United States in 1900 was put, as reported by 
1,488 persons, firms, and corporations. 


Compa- Establishments supplied. 
nies or a 
Domestic 


: indi- 
prate, viduals | , Mes, | Iron | Steel | Glass 
report- PP^1eC- | mills. | works. | works. 


Other es- 
tablish- | Total. 


ing. ments. 

Pennsylvania ..................... 266 229, 730 ab5 |........ 1, 161 1, 296 
Indiana PA eu y ER EY 670 181, 751 12 8 2, 635 2, 751 
A ex ev ex ee 281 135, 743 7 3 1,072 1, 092 
West Virginia ..................... Y 45, 943 0 2 168 184 
New YORK iia 89 89, 837 0 0 4 194 138 
QA Sacakwasoat 82 9, 708 0 0 0 65 65 
Kentucky aiii 19 12, 819 0 1 0 114 115 
California ici 12 736 0 0 0 10 10 
TORA osas 2 800 0 0 0 2 20 
South Dakota ..................... 2 76 0 0 0 8 8 
Illinola arta eds 23 83 0 0 0 0 0 
Colorado coccion cas 2 70 0 0 0 0 0 
Missouri ........................... 6 18 0 0 0 0 0 

Total AAA ES sane 1, 438 706, 309 a74 9 5, 387 5, 679 


a Includes steel works in Pennsylvania. 
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In the following table will be found the number of companies and 
individuals reporting, the producing wells at the close of 1899 and 
1900, tbe producing wells drilled, and the nonproducing or dry holes 
drilled in 1900, together with the total feet of pipe in use at the close 
of 1900: 


Record of wells and amount of pipe line, as reported by 1,438 persons, firms, and corpora- 


tions in 1900. 
Wells. uoo oo 
Compa- ER 
a E | on: 
State. ae O- : Abun- ©- [produc- 
report giing. deed Conca ducing. ing | peot, | Milos 
1899. | 1900, | 1900. | 1900. [drilled 
in 1900. 
Pennsylvania ...............-. 266 | 3,407 513 | — 210 | -8,710 142 | 43,865,000 | 8,307.95 
Phd inna 22223 oisi ECHe 670 | 4,333 ¡| . 861 648 (a 4,546 156 | 33,958,001 | 6,431. 44 
Omni ea 281 853 97 60 890 19 , 15,030,304 | 2,846.65 
West Virginia ................- 34 328 129 37 420 6 , 10,185,093 | 1,929.00 
New YOrE ooo 89 487 57 1 533 11 | 5,772,796 | 1,093. 33 
Kansas cnc ade 32 169 54 4 219 15 | 1,446, 283 273. 90 
Kentucky ..................... 19 77 18 0 b 95 8 617,525 117 
California ..................... 12 23 1 1 23 0 129, 050 24. 44 
Texa i. os dece ea aeea 2 20 25 12 0 80, 000 15.15 
South Dakota ................- 2 5 1 0 c6 0 26, 400 5 
Illinois ................... ees 23 31 2 8 25 2 10, 000 1.89 
Colorado d .................... IA E PO not A 12, 000 2.3 
Missouri ............... eene 6 5 1 0 6 | 0 | 1,700 .82 
IC A teed | 1,438 | 9,738 | 1,759 991 | 10,506 | 359 | 111,134,155 | 21,048. 37 
aTwenty-four wells shut in. c Three wells used in 1900. 
b Ten shut in; not used in 1900. | d Gas from oi] wells. 


COMPARISON OF COMPANIES MAKING COMPLETE RETURNS. 


In the following table is given a comparison of the total returns 
made by the same companies reporting in Pennsylvania, Indiana, and 
Ohio in the years 1899 and 1900. It will be seen from this table that 
1834 companies in Pennsylvania received $1,349,985 more for gas sup- 
plied in 1900 than in 1899; 399 companies in Indiana received $135,747 
more, while 60 companies in Ohio received $520,750 more. The table 
also shows an increase in the number of establishments supplied by 
these companies. No comparison of number of fires is necessary. 
Meters are in general use throughout the States of Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, and it is impossible to give a correct statement of the number 
of fires supplied, but we give the figures as reported to us, which are 
no doubt the best estimates that could be given. In Indiana large 
quantities of gas are consumed and not metered, therefore & great 
waste. When not metered, the gas is furnished by contract—so much 
for the first fire and so much for each additional fire, on a gradually 
declining scale as the number increases. The figures in this table are 
not the full returns, but are the returns from companies making com- 
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plete returns in 1899 and 1900, and therefore are capable of being 
compared, as they represent a very large proportion of the value of 
natural gas marketed in the States named. 


Natural gas records in 1899 and 1900 of companies in Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Ohio 
making complete returns. 


Pennsylvania. — Indiana, | Ohio. 
1899. 1900. 1899. 1900. | 1899 1900 
Amount received for sale of | 

gas or value of gas con- 

O gcse ccec eens o $7,666,201 | $9,015,486 | $1,017,225 | $, 152,972 | $1,983,795 | $2, 504, 545 
Value of coal or wood dis- 

¡E POP eet ces $7, 497,142 | $8, 993, 329 ' $6, 953, 816 | $7,682,998 | $2,092,823 | $2, 335, 488 
Domestic fires supplied. ..... 240, 525 239, 631 163, 020 147, 595 60, 215 115,771 
Iron and steel works supplied 49 4 9 10 8 7 
Glass works supplied ........ 72 76 61 59 12 8 
Other establishments sup- ` 

plied m 1, 095 1,113 1, 466 2, 359 387 787 
Total establishments sup- l 

plied) A A 1, 216 1, 243 1, 536 2, 428 407 $02 
Total wells producing Jan. 1. 2, 490 2,740 2,576 2, 895 401 412 
Total producing wells drilled 403 457 639 654 89 70 
Total wells abandoned ...... 153 199 320 562 78 56 
E wells producing Dec. 

exem Esa d ad ERR E 2, 740 2, 998 2, 895 2, 987 412 427 
NE dry holes drilled ...... 86 130 80 99 12 16 
Total feet of pipe laid ....... 34, 289,670 | 37,980,228 | 23,201,929 | 23, 899, 287 | 11,227,183 | 11,327,056 
Total establishments report- ` 

IN Leere a uc ir aee 134 134 399 399 60 60 


RECORDS, BY STATES AND COUNTRIES. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The important development in this State in 1900 was the extension 
of the ‘‘ Bayard sand" pool, in Greene County. This pool and the 
other recent developments in this county have helped to swell the 
increased output in Pennsylvania. The increase of $1,850,202 for the 
value of the natural gas marketed that came from this State in 1900 
over that of 1899 is partially due to the workings of the gas com- 
pressor pumps in the different fields, whereby a larger amount was 
supplied to the consumer. The price has advanced in very many 
localities, all of which have contributed to increase the amount and 
value of the gas sold. 'The amount received in 1900 has not been 
equaled since the year 1889, as is shown in the following table. 
Pennsylvania furnished the States of New York, Ohio, and West Vir- 
ginia a large quantity of natural gas, amounting to $1,595,469, receiving 
from the State of West Virginia a somewhat smaller amount in value. 

The value of the natural gas produced in 1900 in this State exceeded 
that of any other State, being greater than that of Indiana by 
$2,033,873. There were 3,710 producing gas wells at the close of 
1900, as compared with 3,407 wells in 1899, or of this number 513 
were drilled during 1900. Two hundred and ten wells were abandoned 
and 142 wells were dry during 1900. 
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Value of natural gas produced in Pennsylvania from 1885 to 1900. 


Year. Value. Year. Value. 
TSS. eee een et AE $4,500,000 | 1893............ eect ce ce e ee een $6, 488, 000 
LL rut EE 9,000,000 | 1894..............eeeeee re e ree 6, 279, 000 
A EUN E RR 18,749,500 | 1895.2... 20. .ccce cece ccececcceccece 5, 852, 000 
BBR oc pt tht EL 19,282,375 | AAA 5,528, 610 
O 11,593, 989 || 1897.....ooooconccccncoconcccccocc o. 6, 242, 543 
A CDS 9,651,025 «| 1898. a outeigteeer eae Gace 6, 806, 742 
| o wi fies oho? Motte hp erin le do 7,834,016 || 1899...........eseeeeeseer cece eens 8,337,210 
LS es E enc ents duas seine ID ace 7,376,281 1900: tia 10, 187, 412 
INDIANA. 


The value of the natural gas marketed during 1900 shows a very con- 
siderable increase over that of 1899. Indiana produces more natural 
gas than any other State. A large amount is sold at a low figure, 
based on a price of a certain-sized opening, and whether a greater or 
less amount of gas goes through, the price is the same. This is wrong 
in practice and theory, as when sold by the cubic foot through a meter 
the tendency of the consumer is to burn it in the most economical 
manner known. The original rock pressure was 325 pounds, in 1886, 
over the great area of about 2,850 square miles. At this date the pres- 
sure has been reduced to about an average of 110 pounds, showing that 
only 34 per cent of the origina] volume of the gas remained in the rock. 
The nearness of salt water to the gas strata in this field will probably 
seal up the flow long before the pressure is exhausted, so that a large 
percentage will not become available. There are at present 30 natural- 
gas pumping stations in the State. There were 4,546 wells producing 
gas at the close of 1900, as compared with 4,333 wells at the close of 
1899—a gain of 213 wells. There were 861 wells drilled that were 
producers of yas; 156 wells drilled that were nonproducers—dry 
wells—and 648 wells were abandoned during 1900. 

In the following table will be found a statement of the value of the 
natural gas produced in Indiana from 1886 to 1900: 


Value of natural gas produced in Indiana from 1886 to 1900. 


Year | Value Year. Value. 

jf M DIET i O A cece eee e eee ree $5, 437, 000 
ILS a E ee | B00 A000: TSi nenns aa 5, 203, 2U0 
IS cs sted A : 1,320,000 | 1890.5 toate douse leone eesd cess densa 5, 043, 635 
A se neeet tiene 2 075, 702] 1807 AAA A 5, 009, 208 
A oS ade Felstes NT 27309. BOO? | A oc br Dr EDU NE d nd 5, 060, 969 
E AA e Aene eet pus d 3,942,500 | 1899... 0... cece cece cece ence eee 6, 680, 370 
PRO MM TUE 4,716,000 | 1900.........-eeees n rere 7, 254, 589 
j|. MEME MD RS 5,718,000 | 
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Of this total value of $7,254,539, representing the output for 1900, 
it is estimated that $1,842,232 worth of natural gas was sold in Ohio 
and Illinois, leaving $5,412,307 to represent the amount consumed in 
the State. 

Mr. J. C. Leach, State natural-gas supervisor of Indiana, in his 
report to Prof. W. S. Batchley for 1900, says, in referring to the 
declining rock pressure: 


At first the decline of the rock pressure throughout the field was gradual and fairly 
uniform, showing the greatest, of course, during the periods of greatest consumption. 
During the summer season, when the consumption was light, the gas seemed to flow 
more freely through the rock and the pressure became equalized to a certain extent. 
As the supply of gas has decreased, the pressure has become less uniform. The gas 
rock is not uniform in thickness, both the upper and lower surface being more or 
less undulating. 

As the salt water rises, it may reach the upper surface of the gas rock at points 
and hermetically seal the gas in the more elevated portions of the same, and thus, as 
the field progresses, it is possible that the entire gas territory will become divided 
and subdivided into numerous small gas areas, varying in gas pressure, the draft 
on one not affecting the others. Toa certain extent this condition exists at this time. 
The draft on the wells is becoming less uniform as the rock pressure decreases. 

Those pipe lines connected with compressors maintain a pressure above that of the 
wells located below the compressing station, and as a consequence these wells are 
useless, part of the time at least. 

The term Indiana natural gas field refers to a line south of an east-and-west line 
parallel with the south boundary of Hamilton County. The original area of this sec- 
tion of the field contains approximately 2,850 square miles. As has been stated in 
a former report, it presents three well-defined divisions. 

First, there is an outer zone surrounding the entire section. This zone varies 
greatly in width and has been abandoned for pipe-line purposes. A part of it supplies 
domestic consumption. 

Second, there is a middle zone, which is the territory supplying pipe lines and a 
large majority of the factories. It varies in productiveness and has been systemat- 
ically drilled in most localities. In December, 1899, this zone contained approxi- 
mately 1,350 square miles. It has decreased in area very materially during the past 
year. 

Third, there is the center of production, or that part of the field not invaded by 
pipe lines. This is a small area located in the vicinity of the northwest corner of 
Delaware County. It is being rapidly drilled. 

It is very difficult to ascertain the exact area of these divisions. Regarding the 
productive area, it is probably sufficient to say that the south two-thirds of Grant 
County, the south half of Blackford County, and the north half of Madison and 
Delaware counties supply a large per cent of natural gas consumed from this field. 
The pressures given in this report were taken from wells located in the middle and 
center zones only, and are the averages of a large number of tests made in various 
localities. On account of the presence of salt water it is very difficult to ascertain 
the exact rock pressure in many instances, but the results given here were secured 
under the most favorable conditions possible. 

This territory or zone of the gas field is decreasing annually in area, and the aver- 
age pressure given for each year is made from testa of the territory as it was at that 
time. 
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Tests made in this territory in November, 1897, showed an average rock pressure 
of 197 pounds. The same territory in 1898 showed an average rock pressure of 173 
pounds. In December, 1899, this had decreased to 155 pounds, and at the present 
the pressure varies from 75 to 160 pounds, and the average is about 115 pounds. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Although the increase in the value of natural gas produced in this 
State in 1900 showed over 26 per cent as compared with 1899, it was 
not so large as the increase in 1899 over that of 1898; this amount was 
$1,001,841. The increase in 1900 over that of 1899 was $623,168. This 
State furnished $1,682,971 worth of natural gas to Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. It also received a small amount furnished by Pennsylvania and 
Obio. The year 1900 has developed large areas of natural gas in Lewis, 
Harrison, and Wetzel counties in the very deep sands. There was a 
very large area developed in Lewis County around the rim of the deep 
basin found near the headwaters of Sand Fork of the Little Kanawha 
River and on the anticlinals of Chestnut Ridge and the Wilsonburg 
arches. Some of these wells found the gas in the Gordon sand, in the 
stray sand, and in the fifth and the Elizabeth sands. Many of them 
are from 2,700 to 3,000 feet deep, having a volume of from 10,000,000 
to 20,000,000 cubic feet in twenty-four hours, and many show a rock 
pressure of over 1,200 pounds to the square inch, the force being sufti- 
cient to blow the tools and rope out of the hole when the gas pay was 
tapped. In some instances before the pay was completely opened up 
small pays of gas were encountered with powerful pressure back of 
them. The rarification of the gas from these small bleeders was sufli- 
cient to turn any moisture into ice and bridge the hole over completely 
or freeze the tools solid at the bottom of the well. In several instances 
the volume of tne well was not known until on pulling the casing a 
large amount of water was allowed to drop into the well, thereby melt- 
ing the ice plug, letting loose the imprisoned gas, which immediately 
blew out the water with chunks of ice almost the diameter of the hole. 
Indications show that this section of Lewis County will furnish a large 
amount of natural gas when the wells in the counties farther north have 
diminished their volume. 

West Virginia must furnish to Pennsylvania and Ohio in the years 
to come a vast quantity of this most valuable fuel, and this amount 
must increase year after year as the older fields of the States named 
become exhausted. 

The counties furnishing natural gas in West Virginia are named in 
the order of their importance: Wetzel, Marion, Monongalia, Harrison, 
Lewis, Tyler, Ritchie, Doddridge, Marshall, Pleasants, Wood, Wirt, 
Roane, Culhoun, Mingo, Kanawha, Logan, and Gilmer. 

A number of the largest natural-gas companies in western Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio get their supply or in part from West Virginia. 
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Value of natural gas produced in West Virginia from 1889 to 1900. 


A yq 5 E 0 0 5 gg 55 gg EII € 


Year. Value. |! Year. Value. 
IU is cr Lidex Eve ton Seaton eden eee $12,000 || IS So ae o DRE $100, 000 
Y A Us RCM Kew 5, 400 | 1606 occ ae de lasGentecanaeasneents SOR 610, 000 
NA oleate eee EPA EaUE eee ete 35; 000: 1897 ta 912, 528 
A teas oS ens e alea ewe MM D Eos bOU- || TSO soca vines Ee x A EECTEDNECNSERUCS 1,334, 023 
[BOSS sonis vehe istae du 123000: 11800 515 ley este os Eg n ttu adn Os dcn 2, 335, 864 
A A b ador $95, 000-1900... tee e iaa resi lo ate dell ctun | 2,959, 032 


Owing to the fact that natural gas in this State is invariably associ- 
ated with the areas producing petroleum also, a considerable amount 
is used in firing boilers for pumping and drilling wells and supplying 
steam to feed the oil pump by which the petroleum is forced to market, 
also to supply the numerous operatives and farmers in this region. It 
is difficult to get at the full value of all of the natural gas consumed 
in this State. No doubt if the complete returns could be secured the 
figures given above should be increased by 25 to 30 per cent in this 
instance. 

OHIO. 


This State has felt the loss due to the exhaustion of the original 
fields. The great broad arch of the Trenton limestone in northwestern 
Ohio, a continuous reservoir covering an area of over 500 square miles, 
gave up its store too readily to continue over a period of many years. 
The original rock pressure, close to 425 pounds to the square inch, 
has been reduced almost to no pressure whatever. There was consid- 
erable gas produced in Guernsey, Belmont, Noble, and Perry counties 
that came from the Berea sand, which supplied the towns of Barnes- 
ville, Cambridge, Corning, New Lexington, together with meny 
smaller towns and villages i in their vicinity. 

The value of the natural gas produced in this field in 1880 was over 
$5,000,000, when it was consumed in a most extravagant manner and 
at a lower cost. Now this greatarea produces an insignificant amount, 
the value of which during 1900 was less than $200,000. The Sugar 
Grove or Lancaster field furnished hy far the largest portion of the 
natural gas consumed in this State. West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
and Indiana, however, furnished a very large percentage of the amount 
that was consumed in the eastern, southeastern, and western portions 
of Ohio. This is credited to the States in which it is produced. 

The following table shows that the value of gas produced in Ohio 
has been steadily advancing since the years 1896 and 1897, when the 
production was at its lowest. A considerable amount of natural gas 
that came from Canada was consumed in Ohio in 1898 and 1899. Ohio 
furnished West Virginia with natural gas to the value of $11,976 dur- 
ing 1900. 
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There is a vast number of individual natural-gas wells producing 
gas from the Ohio shale in the counties bordering on Lake Erie, in 
northeastern Ohio. Some gas was also found at Peninsula, in Summit 
County, and at Jefferson, in Ashtabula County. 


Value of natural gas produced in Ohio from 1885 to 1900. 


Year. Value. Year. Value. 
| ED $100,000 || 1808... esos e oe oz ERE RARE TRY SEES ST $1, 510, 000 
jo ER 400,000 1| 1804, Locus ee vn ein wx Hn ERE SE 1, 276, 100 
A doutes Sons a OA KU be ds 1,000,000 || 1806 curvo 1, 256, 700 
j|. RI pm 1,500,000 || A 1, 172, 400 
os NM CE 5,215,069 || 1807, Lo ccxerce ee tai 1,171,777 
TROO S. cue uale ua OPE ERE ME E E 4,684,300 || 1898..................... Leere eee. 1, 488, 308 
jsp e PE 3,076,320 || 1899: c E— 1, 866, 271 


TBO: cede pee a 2,136,000 || 1900..................- Leere 2,178, 234 


The Sugar Grove field. —Through the courtesy of the superintendent 
of one of the largest natural gas plants in this field we are enabled to 
give the following information: 


The Sugar Grove field began to be investigated in 1887, and, contrary to geological 
prediction, a high-pressure gas field was found. The source of the gas supply is the 
Clinton, which is found here at a depth of from 2,000 to 2,200 feet below the surface, 
and 1,200 to 1,550 feet below tide water. A well is usually drilled in about nine hun- 
dred and sixty hours actual working time. Wells are generally started with 10-inch 
drive pipe, comprising from 30 feet to 120 feet, according to locality, to reach through 
the drift to bed rock. This is then followed by a string of 8}-inch casing, reaching 
into the Berea, which is found from 200 to 350 feet above tide water. Then follows 
a string of 68-inch casing into the ‘‘ Big Lime," reaching nearly to the bottom of the 
Niagara, from 1,200 to 1,400 feet below tide. No casing is then used beyond this 
point. The wells are tubed with 4-inch tubing, unless the flow of the well is small, 
in which case 2-inch tubing is used. In general, however, the wells start with 8-inch 
drive pipe and follow with 68-inch casing into the Berea, then finish with 5,5-inch 
to bottom, 3-inch and 2-inch tubing being used. The usual contract price for drill- 
ing, with rig furnished to contractor, is $1 per foot. New rigs cost about $400. The 
thickness of the Clinton seems to be from 6 to 50 feet or more. The original rock 
pressure in the field was about 750 pounds. Through the center of the field runs the 
Hocking River, and this is the valley which has been the most drilled over. In this 
valley, where wells are numerous, the rock pressure is not now more than 300 pounds, 
but where wells are fewer it is over 400 pounds to the square inch. Out of the val- 
ley where but few wells have been drilled the rock pressure still approximates the 
original, and within a month wells have been ‘‘ drilled in”” giving an ‘‘ open flow"! of 
10,000,000 cubic feet in twenty-four hours. The character of the “sand ” varies from 
very loose and open to very hard and compact. From this it results that frequently 
the greatest rock pressure is found with the smallest ‘‘open flow." I know of:no 
wells in this field which have ‘‘ given out," except, through neglect, some have been 
permitted to be drowned out. The field is gradually deteriorating, no doubt, and 
yet to what degree it is hard to determine, for while a given well may gage less 
and less from constant use, yet if it be ‘‘ rested” it will revive to a considerable degree 
and probably adjust itself to the normal. The data at hand indicates a '' terrace ”” of 
considerable extent in the Clinton in this field. 
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The following is a diagram of ““open flow” of three groups of wells 
in the Sugar Grove field 100 ver cent being taken as the flow at 


completion: 


Months 1 2 
100% 


“CONE = 

HERRA TE ». 

KERETEN "KELLER M 

APRA See 
AAA a 
KERAS — » 
DES 1 Ma ER * 


Fig. 1.—Open-flow pressure of three groups of wells in the Sugar Grove district, Ohio. 


The above chart shows the ‘‘ open flow? of representative wells in 
each of three groups of wells in different regions of the Sugar Grove 
field. Group No. 1 consists of wells drilled in but not connected with 
the main line and not in use for nine months. Hence the deterioration 
of these wells, as indicated by the chart through the first nine months, 
represents the deterioration of this region of the field as & whole. 
The same is true of group No. 2. The wells of group No. 3 were con- 
nected with the main as soon as drilled in, hence act under a law of 
their own. 

The sustainea capacity shown by the horizontal courses in the lines 
(viz, in the tenth month of groups 1 and 2, and others) is caused by a 
reenforced supply which ** rests” the wells. The sharp rise at the end 
of the seventeenth month, and again in the nineteenth month, is from 
the same cause. 

A diagram of the rock pressures show the same irregularities. 
Hence we conclude— 

1. A well exhausts the sand in its immediate vicinity and then 
receives its supply from the parts of the field more and more remote, 
decreasing in open flow and rock pressure directly as the distance of 
the “draw” in the sand increases. 

2. By shutting in the well and ‘‘resting” it, there will follow a 
revival of both open-flow capacity and rock pressure to a degree 
approaching the limit of the field, allowing for a depreciation of the 
field as a whole. 

3. That where the ‘‘open flow” is not in proportion to the ** rock 
pressure” it is because of a less porous condition of the * sand; ” and 
if this compactness is very limited in extent, ‘‘ shooting ” the well will 
permanently benefit it. If otherwise, it will not. 
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Examinations in this field have led to the following conclusions : 

1. From a study of pieces of the “sand ” brought up from the bot- 
tom of the well it is not believed that the gas is found in the Clinton 
limestone, but in strata of sandstone occurring in the Clinton. 

2. The water in a ** wet" well does not come from the gas rock, but 
from strata above, and ought to be kept out by better work in casing; 
although in time, as the casing is acted on by chemicals, the well will 
eventually become wet. 

3. There is an economic limit to the pressure under which wells 
should be worked in producing gas, and an economic number of wells 
to be drilled on a given area; and these facts have relation to the nec- 
essary main-line pressure and the condition of the field, and are 
determinable. 

4. That the danger of ‘‘drowning” the gas field is not from water 
following the gas as it is exhausted from the field (that is, in the gas 
rock), but from overworking the single wells or neglecting to care for 
them, and thus allowing local discharges of water from the strata 
above into the gas rock through the holes made by the drill. 

5. If the foregoing are true the probabilities are that rock pressure 
is not caused by water, but by the conditions under which the gas was 
generated. 

In order to verify the theory, it is added, that the salt water which 
is supposed to follow the gas into the field and to replace the gas in 
the gas rock as the gas fails comes from overlying strata instead of 
through the gas rock itself, a number of chemical analyses of the 
water found in the well and the waters from the overlying strata 
are being made, with a view of identifying the water found at the 
bottom of the gas well if possible. 


NEW YORK. 


No other State furnishes so small an amount of gas in proportion to 
its productive area as does New York. 

Almost the entire length of the shore line on Lake Erie and Ontario 
in this State furnishes a moderate supply of gas. Many of these wells 
are small, with only sufficient gas to supply a single family.. There are 
other sections in western New York where the Corniferous limestone, 
the Medina sandstone, and the Trenton limestone furnish a number of 
small towns and a small part of the supply to Buffalo. The value of 
the natural gas product in this State in 1900 was $363,367, showing 
an increase of $68,774 over that of 1899. Over $1,900,000 worth of 
natural gas was furnished to New York by the State of Pennsylvania 
and by Canada in 1900, so that this State furnishes only about 25 per 
cent of the value of the total amount consumed. 

The counties furnishing natural gas in New York are Allegany, 
Cattaraugus, Erie, Livingston, Niagara, Onondaga, Ontario, Oswego, 
Seneca, and Steuben. 
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The value of natural gas produced in New York from 1885 to 1900 
is given in the following table: 


Value of natural gas produced in New York from 1885 to 1900. 


Year. | Value. Year. Value. 
JSR sodes MISSE x EPIS EESADEE RE | $196, 000 | A rU $210, 000 
A etek ees 210,000. | 1894. ci lees nhe erate een ee heen ae eee 249, 000 
A UU ORE RE pidas 233: 000 |! 18902525 E coz ston eue nu ru e aet Sy 211,530 
[S EE EE cas aia owes eee 2452 000-]| 1890. 2 orcs ono pus PRO Ae eae a ag ease RE a 256, 000 
DPI — — —— ác TE 530,026 180 A ERETRMEqU SN 200, 076 
1890 S26 ec cians a bud iie 509 0000 TBIR ei cee ale adie aang ye eS 229, 078 
A x aps hey ete ene eaten 230. 000.15 ERO. oo cat ddp cues A 294, 593 


a A portion of this amount should be credited to Pennsylvania, but it was impossible to make the 
separation. l 


KANSAS. 


Natural gas is found in the counties of Montgomery, Labette, Allen, 
Miami, Wilson, Franklin, Crawford, and Neosho. The gas is found 
in what is known as the Cherokee shales, in porous brown sandstone, 
40 to 60 feet above the top of the Mississippian limestone. This sand 
is not unlike the Bradford sand of Pennsylvania in color and texture. 
Its thickness ranges from 10 to 25 feet. The depth varies from 900 
to 1,150 feet. The volume of many of these wells is as high as 5,000,000 
cubic feet, but some go as high as 10,000,000. The production and 
value has increased very largely in the years 1899 and 1900. It has 
been very successfully applied to the reduction of the zinc ores at 
Iola. 

The Iola gas field in Allen County is, on an average, 8 miles east 
and west and 4 miles north and south. There are about 64 wells 
located in this field, averaging fully 6,000,000 cubic feet each twenty- 
four hours. The rock pressure is 310 to 325 pounds. The gas is 
found in coarse and fine sand near the bottom of the Cherokee shales, 
at depths of 850 to 980 feet. Wells are generally cased with 3-inch, 
sometimes 5-inch pipe. Drilling costs $1 per foot. The quality of 
the gas is very good, free from sulphur and impurities. Very little 
petroleum is found in this field. The gas is used for domestic pur- 
poses, also largely used for zinc smelters, brick plants, acid works, 
etc. The reduction of pressure in this field has been slight. 

In Neosho County wells are from 550 to 650 feet deep. The gas 
sand is 14 to 35 feet thick, and pressure about 150 pounds. The gas is 
dry; petroleum accompanies the gas in small quantities. 
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The value of the natural gas produced in Kansas from 1889 to 1900 
has been as follows: 


Value of natural gas produced in Kansas from 1889 to 1900. 


Year. Value. | Year. | Value. 


A RR ON $15,873 | O waters eunresateeee: $112, 400 

E A 12:900. A cece Mal n cate: 124, 750 

E IN 555002] A hanes ance 105, 700 

NA Na ASP PE Rony HE 40,795 | Lr O E E 174, 640 

A ERE G0; 000! T8900 espe dile lt uS aL es eee 332, 592 

[meet cR 86, 600 | A putas des dote VU 356, 900 
KENTUCKY. 


The principal gas-producing area in tbis State is in Martin County, 
on the eastern border, where several additional wells were drilled dur- 
ing the year 1900. Some fair gas wells in the past years have been 
found in Floyd County, and now find some use in furnishing fuel for 
the wells that are pumped in that region and also in operating the 
pumps which force the oil to the railroad at Whitehouse, from that 
section. The Tripple State Oil and Gas Company has enlarged its pro- 
duction and marketed considerable more natural gas in 1900 than in 
the previous year. Louisa, Catlettsburg, Ashland, Ky., Huntington, 
Credo, and Kenova, W.Va., and Ironton, Ohio, are supplied by this 
company. There is still some gas furnished by Meade County to Louis- 
ville. Wayne County furnishes gas for several gas engines on Beaver 
Creek, near the Tennessee State line. There is some gas found in 
Breckinridge County in the vicinity of Cloverport; also in Hardin and 
Jefferson counties, but the supply is limited, so far as developed. The 
increase during the year 1900 was $68,287, amounting to 54 per cent, 
as compared with 27 per cent in 1899 over that of 1898. 


Value of natural gas produced in Kentucky from 1889 to 1900. 


Year Value. | Y ear. Value 
O A E $2,580 ARG Go Sc oben eaeintened Dres CES EEeN $98, 700 
O A A LI: Mm 99, 000 
Ii as aos O A eet le oe eat | 90, 000 
3800. oral cca ELSE Su E nci "b Mec ebrsowedess 103, 133 
|.) MH Tc NOS 05,500. - Ti | 125, 745 
BI o hearted a ae 89,900 IO A |. 194,032 

CALIFORNIA. 


Although there are numerous small gas wells in this State, by far 
the greatest production comes from wells at the city of Stockton, in 
the great San Joaquin Valley. It is also found near the city of Sacra- 
mento, in the Sacramento Valley. Also in Tulare County, near Tulare 
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Lake, and Tehama County. To a small extent it is produced by a few 
wells at the city of Los Angeles. In the two former instances it is asso- 
ciated with artesian water flows. At Stockton the wells are 2,000 feet 
deep, yet none of them has passed through the alluvial deposit into 
the solid stratified measures. Under the pressure of 2,000 feet water 
will absorb a large amount of gas, which is gradually liberated as it 
ascends in the well and the pressure diminishes. Ten of these wells 
at Stockton yield about 30,000 cubic feet of natural gas a day. It is 
questionable whether the flow of most of the water from artesian wells 
is not due to gas pressure rather than to artesian head in a porous 
stratum to which it is generally credited. 

The production was somewhat less in 1900 than in 1899, as the fol- 
lowing table will show: 


Value of natural gas produced in California from 1889 to 1900. 


ILLINOIS. 


The production of natural gas in this State comes from shallow wells 
of small production in Bureau County. The shallow wells of Ran- 
dolph County have been gradually failing. 

The production of natural gas in Illinois from 1889 to 1900 was 
valued as follows: 


Value of natural gas produced in Illinois from 1889 to 1900. 


No natural gas has been produced in this State for two years. The 
wells, 12 miles north of Salt Lake City, have become choked up by 
the decomposition of the slate forming the walls of the gas wells. 


86—01——3 
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The value of natural gas produced in Utah from 1893 to 1900 has 
been as follows: 


Value of natural gas produced in Utah from 1898 to 1900. 


| 
Year. ' Value. | . Year. Value. 


ES MEE NERO $500 | 1897........ Ll sseeeee eee enne $15,050 

MEN dE BOO A 7,875 

|. MEER dc 20:000. || 1800 cae Cet cee re esos 0 

[s MERERI 20,000 || 1900.........e- sense n nnn 0 
TEXAS. 


This State has increased its production of natural gas to such an 
extent that the value of that produced in 1900 was $20,000, all of which 
comes from two pools near Corsicana. Many of the artesian wells 
scattered over a large portion of the State produced more or less gas, 
none of which is known to have been utilized. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


At Pierre, S. Dak., there are 3 wells in use that supply the town with 
water, as well as sufficient natural gas to furnish the town with heat for 
cooking purposes, enough being left over to run the electric-light plant 
and a 60-horsepower pumping plant also. 

The value of the natural gas at this place is placed at $9,817 in 1900. 
The combined products of these 3 wells are the most remarkable of 
any on record. 

CANADA. 


The Welland County field in Ontario, near Buffalo, continues to fur- 
nish gas to Buffalo, N. Y. The Essex County field furnished a large 
amount of natural gas to Detroit, Mich. The drain on both of these 
fields has been felt, as there has been a very considerable reduction 
in the rock pressure. There is some natural gas found in the oil 
region between Petrolia and Sarnia, which is mostly usedin gas engines 
that are pumping oil wells. The value of the natural gas used has 
been increasing for the past three years, as the following table will 
show, although the quantity has decreased. These values are taken 
from the Annual Report of Mineral Statistics and Mines, Ottawa, 


Canada. 
Value of natural gas produced in Canada from 1892 to 1900. 


Year. Value. 
o A A TC $150, 000 
LOGS UP A 366, 233 
A atid ee te ee ences 313, 754 
Pt do teas 423, 032 
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Most of this gas was transported by pipe lines and marketed at 
Detroit, Mich.; Buffalo, N. Y., and Toledo, Ohio, where its value for 
the year 1900 was $672,362. 

The following table, furnished by the Bureau of Mines, Toronto, 
shows the number of producing wells, miles of pipe, workmen 
employed, value of the gas product at the point of production, and 
the wages for labor. The values are generally placed at the points of 
consumption. 


Statistics of natural gas production in the Province of Ontario, Canada. 


Ya A A ee 
LBS A O 107 117 59 $238, 200 $24, 692 
NBDE a E egre we sien 110 1834 99 204, 179 58, 130 
E —————— M 123 248 92 282, 986 78 828 
TBO cai 141 287} 87 276, 710 47,527 
d [RORIS RR | 140 297 84 808, 448 42,838 
1898. A e ERE KE MEE 142 315) 86 301, 599 81, 457 
1899.55. 5. peecareans eee REA TA RIS 150 3414 96 440, 904 40, 149 
1900... aena see Ex hes oe ewe 175 806 161 392, 828 43, 686 

IMPORTS. 


In the following table will be found a statement of the value of the 
natural gas imported into the United States from 1891, when it was 
first enumerated, as assigned by the United States custom-house: 


Value of natural gas imported into the United States from 1891 to 1900. 


Calendar year. Value. Calendar year. Value. 
1891 (latter half) ...................... $25,040. || IO ooo a aras $87, 446 
A ——— — Án 74,787. 11997. a 80,607 
1608 O EXE ERROR ee ce 90,053: 1| 1898... asso ge re eR EIAS 96, 527 
1804... oodd testes he ssa md 02,253. ||.1890. ucc uus eoe dex e ev VE EM E eh S 121,311 


ASPHALTUM AND BITUMINOUS ROCK. 


By Epwarp W. PARKER. 


PRODUCTION. 


In addition to crude petroleum which occurs in such liberal quan- 
tities in the United States, and which is treated in a separate chap- 
ter in this report, there are numerous varieties of hydrocarbons 
existing in every condition, from a liquid to a solid form, and having 
an asphaltic base, to which the general term ‘‘asphaltum” may be 
applied. Some of these varieties exist as sandstones and limestones 
impregnated with asphaltum, or bitumen, and are known as bitumi- 
nous or asphaltic limestone, bituminous sandstone, etc. These latter 
are usually classified in the trade as bituminous rock and are so consid- 
ered in this report. The term ‘‘asphaltum,” as used here, includes 
all the purer forms of hard and soft bitumen which are known as 
elaterite, gilsonite, albertite, wurzilite, uintaite, nigrite, maltha, brea, 
etc. It must be stated here, however, that the large quantity of 
asphaltic oils produced in California, and which are refined for the 
production of illuminating and lubricating oils, are included in the 
report on petroleum. It is difficult in many cases to establish a line 
dividing the oils which should be included with petroleum from those 
which should be considered as asphaltum. The general practice has 
been to consider that the material used for the same purposes for 
which asphaltum is used in other cases should be classed as asphaltum, 
and those which are refined should be considered as petroleum. In 
some cases, however, the residuum from the refining processes is sold 
as asphaltum and becomes, therefore, a factor in the asphaltum report 
and is included in the production of asphaltum. This possibly causes 
in a few instances a slight duplication, but it has been found impos- 
sible to make an accurate separation of the two products. 

Bituminous rock is usually sold and shipped without having been 
previously treated or refined. It is used principally for street pav- 
ing, and is mixed with other ingredients at the locality where it is to 
be used. In some cases the asphaltum, or bitumen, is extracted from 
the bituminous rock and sold as refined or gum asphaltum. 

653 
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The following table shows the annual production of asphaltum and 
bituminous rock in the United States since 1882: 


Production of asphaltum and bituminous rock from 1882 to 1900. 


Year. Quantity.| Value. Year. Quantity.| Value. 

Short tons Short tons 
AA v Ve RENS ES 3,000 | $10,500 || 1892........oooooooomoooooo.. 87,680 $445, 375 
NOCD esas Sun IE NEA Pp pars 3, 000 10,500 || 1893...............ħ.......... 47, 779 372, 232 
jl] THEE, 8, 000 10,500 || 1804... sail esos EE ET YE 60, 570 353, 400 
A RR ORO I WE 8, 000 10,500 |] 1895......................... 68, 163 348, 281 
1886 Cus ex RR ne RA Ris EE 8, 500 14,000 ¡| 1896....... ooo rro 80, 503 577,563 
TBST TREES 4, 000 16,000 1| 1807... 2o uo or ES ER eR ET 75, 945 664, 632 
S88 D 50,450 | 187,500 || 1898 0.2.5 oc cres eene seeds 76,337 | 675,649 
o A RN RE SERRE C 51,735 171.587 || 1898, Loos ccs ve vo REI ERES 75,085 | 553, 904 
1890. ——— —— 40,841 | 190,416 || 1900......................... 54, 889 415, 958 
BOR C v ee ot ve ee E RE debat 45, 054 242, 264 


As will be seen from the foregoing table, the production in 1900 
shows a decrease from that of 1899 of 20,696 short tons in amount and 
of $137,946 in value. The production in 1900, both in amount and 
value, was the smallest in the last five years. 

The production of crude asphaltum in California decreased from 
10,894 short tons, valued at $227,480, in 1899 to 9,175 short tons, 
valued at $176,473, in 1900. 

The production of bituminous sandstone decreased from 43,041 
short tons in 1899 to 38,334 short tons in 1900. The value decreased 
slightly, from $121,023 in 1899 to $119,779 in 1900. Bituminous 
limestone decreased from 15,650 short tons in 1899 to 2,434 short tons 
in 1900, with a decrease of $68,178 in value. 

The production of hard and refined asphaltum, which includes gil- 
sonite and varieties of a similarly pure nature, decreased from 4,800 
tons in 1899 to 3,192 tons in 1900, and the value fell off from $116,250 
in 1899 to $80,320 in 1900. 

The production of liquid asphaltum or maltha, all of which was from 
California, increased from 700 tons in 1899 to 1,254 tons in 1900, while 
the value was almost trebled. 

No sales of mastic were reported in 1899 or 1900, the material from 
which it was made being reported before treatment and included in 
the output of bituminous sandstone and bituminous limestone. 

The following table exhibits the production and value of the several 
kinds of asphaltum and asphaltum products in 1896, 1897, 1898, 1899, 
and 1900. Both the amounts and value are for the product in the 
condition in which it was first sold. 
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Varieties of asphaltum, etc., produced in 1896, 1897, 1898, 1899, and 1900. 


1896. 1897. 1898. 
Variety. RETA MC NUES PURA AAA NAAA ee 
Quantity.| Value. |Quantity.| Value. Quantity., Value. 
Short tons. Short tona. Short tona. 
Crude asphaltum........................ 6,500 | $78,000 5,971 | $71,404 11,300 | $179,900 
Bituminous sandstone. .................. 56,971 | 170,913 48,801 | 158,914 43, 624 | 126, 831 
Bituminous limestone € ................. 4, 300 21, 500 2, 100 10, 600 5, 502 26, 412 
Mastin cai a on 100 900 483 9,864 1, 158 17,840 
Hard and refined or gum b .............. 8,122 92, 240 8,940 | 102,500 1,878 | 53, 666 
Liquid or maltha........................ 9,510 | 214,010 14,650 | 311,350 12,875 271,000 
TOUT cce ce xs essa 80,503 | 577,563 75, 945 | 664, 682 76, 337 675, 649 
1899. 1900. 
Variety eS SS SS ERE MER EE 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Short tons. Short tons. 
Crude asphaltum: io... 50355. ninia 10, 894 $227, 480 9,175 $176, 473 
Bituminous sandstone.................... ccce eee 43, 041 121, 023 38, 334 119,779 
Bituminous limestone  ..... 2... eee eee ee ee eens 15, 650 79, 500 2, 434 11,322 
MBAUIO 265 eese e EXE ure NAE ha uae detexit bera edd ois lke eee ned eu a sav tuat ut dh 
Hard and refined or gum b........................... 4, 800 116, 250 3, 192 80, 320 
Liquid or Malthe.) cla cau rió 700 9,651, 1,264 28, 064 
Total ieseana a a as 75, 085 553, 904 54, 389 415, 958 


a Not including mastic or refined asphaltum made from bituminous limestone, 
b Including gilsonite from Colorado and Utah, gum asphaltum from Texas, and '' Ventura,” hard 
asphaltum, from California. 


IMPORTS. 


The United States draws its chief supply of foreign asphaltum from 
the island of Trinidad, off the coast of Venezuela. In addition to the 
Trinidad asphaltum we import also some from Bermudez, in Venezuela; 
bituminous limestone from Neuchatel and Val de Travers in Switzer- 
land, Seysel in France, and small amounts from Germany, Cuba, 
Mexico, and scattering lots from other countries. 

It will be observed from the following table of imports, taken in 
connection with the table of production, that the value of the domestic 
product in 1900 was about 9 per cent less than that of the im- 
ported material, but it should be stated that the value of the imported 
asphaltum is for the material at the point of shipment and before any 
expenses of freight charges or import duties have been added. 
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The following table shows the imports of crude asphaltum since 1867: 


Crude asphaltum imported into the United States from 1867 to 1900. 


Year ending— | Quantity.| Value. Year ending— Quantity.| Value. 
June 30— io June 30— Lony tons. 

E y APP rans vss AA E EA AAA 18, 407 $88, 087 
1868 RE E ei 185 Dec. 81— 

jh o AAA 208 j|. C" 82, 565 108, 528 
AAA Ex Ee ES 488 I8RT AA run 80, 808 95, 735 
is ds 1, 301 E A A 36, 494 84, 045 
AAA a ner Se 1, 474 85, 533 1889... usos Poo 61, 952 188, 163 
Ia ds 2, 814 38, 298 1890. AR ——€ 78, 861 223, 368 
IB. Loupe ri Ai EET 1,183 17,710 1891... eoo dies 102, 438 299, 350 
I8ID e o eric eer eive PE es : 1,171 26, 006 y AAA A A 120, 255 836, 868 
1876 it a 807 23, 818 1608 — "— 74,774 196, 314 
rg A EEA 4, 532 36, 550 1994 A 102, 506 813, 680 
Bid 5, 476 35, 932 1896 A ce eesess cases 79,557 210, 556 
iy A T 8, 084 39, 635 AA 96, 192 804, 596 
1880 CIT 11, 830 87, 889 1807 @ PRA 115, 528 392, 770 
o S Leser o E as 12, 883 95, 410 1898 AA 69, 857 203, 385 
j|, E 15,015 | 102,698 1890 C 3s — 106, 474 425, 263 
o A tes 33,116 | 149, 999 1900 AAA 118, 771 454, 732 
IBB4. A A AUS 86,078 | 145,571 


aIn addition to the crude asphaltum imported in 1895 there was some manufactured or refined 
gum asphaltum, valued at $36,664. In 1896 the value of the manufactured asphaltu.n imported was 
$77,449 and in 1897, $25,095. The quantity was not reported. 

b Includes $,069 long tons, ‘‘ dried or advanced," valued at $17,005. 

c Includes 4,264 long tons, '' dried or advanced," valued at $35,395. 

d Includes 5,141 long tons, '' dried or advanced," valued at $49,242. 


The following statement shows the amount and value of the asphal- 
tum imported during the fiscal years ending June 30, 1897, 1898, 1899, 
and 1900, with the countries from which it was exported. The 
amount credited to Italy in 1897 was probably wholly or in part from 
Switzerland and shipped through some Italian seaport. 

The most noticeable showing in this table is the largely increased 
imports from both Trinidad and Venezuela in 1900. The imports 
from Trinidad have increased nearly 36 per cent, from 68,916 long 
tons in 1899 to 93,687 long tons in 1900. The amount reported from 
Venezuela (Bermudez) in 1900 was nearly three times that imported 
from that country during the preceding year. The imports from 
these two sources in 1900 amounted to 105,266 long tons, out of a total 
of 106,162 long tons, leaving less than a thousand tons imported from 
other countries. 
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Imports of asphaltum during the fiscal years 1897, 1898, 1899, and 1900, with the countries 
from which exported. 


1897. 1898. 

Country. PP A A A 
Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. Value. 
West Indies: * Long tons. | Long tons. 

British (Trinidad )........0.....0-.00eeeceeeeecee cece 85,034 | $198, 786 71,992 $217, 660 
Dutch ...... E T A A E EAEL tase Meee. 400 ' 3000 A iR E 
CUDA o ecu Malte ate OA 223 4, 180 137 2,172 
Switzerland eec evo aiite pida She a ears dui is A Laus dos andas i 98 830 
Y A Ca E (414,581 | «4 77, 456 1,260 , 7,531 
Venezuela (Bermudez) .........2 20.222. cece ee cece ee eee 13, 807 75, H3 2, 000 10, 006 
GETANT | A AU. 6,896 ^ 25,986 2, 302 9, 066 
(EIC NAME | 861 3,327 779 3,377 
NEORICO A A 273 3, 992 438 5,778 
O A A 31| 3,439 41 3, 744 
Great Brita. sor a AFER eR Ead e se EI UA 11 309 | 13 597 
United States of Colombia... 0.2.2... ee eee cece eee eee ee eee 3 130 tas 9 
COAG SG A oi deve oe rare ia o huerta os deed headed 2 otc DEN IA 
TOU 22 deccm rex PUER EE RE ETE dU. Vests 122,122 | 395,554 | 79, 060 260, 765 

| 1899. 1900. 

Country. See oe 

| Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. Value. 

West Indies: | Long tons. Long tons, | 
British (Trinidad). ...... 00000000000. COMER | 68.916 | $199,108 ' 93,687 | $277,378 
Duteh A eceues ras era | Toe eee | 25 263 
CU e eost ie emend er EE Mi Ue eA UN | 109 2,090 553 14, 009 
SA Greece tans: ¢ oe Supe we de we eee ow a 837 ESOS a a 
E ANO AEN N O A | 6,443 ' 28,276 Leeeseesesee seen nene 
Venezuela (Bermudez) ....... 22-00. eee eee eee ee eee e eee 3, 609 | 18,112 11,579 58, 298 
GOT Y oaks aia 1, 482 7,815 50 | 185 
A t E i pedet 649 | 2,6016. 105; 2,202 
Jj. T id | 700' 7,000 ....... ees Demme ere 
MekIC0 a nba 32 | 714 | 40 | 642 
Türke ASIN st ibas 84 | 8,770 108 9, 548 
Great Bri hin ook eR rta e ES cece Sees aa 23 las loonanaccos 
United States of ColoMbÍA...........ooooooocoooocorancaa[ooccorcocccajo rca ron | 5 | 48 
CANARIA A A AAA 3 | A e e| et mnn 
Netherimmil8sz: ia E FREE IE SEE 6 | 209 | 10 718 
Toake nnen eset estere EUN 82,893 | 283,440 | 106,162 | — 363,291 


a Probably including Switzerland. 
PRODUCTION IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 
, TRINIDAD. 


The island of Trinidad, off the coast of Venezuela, South America, 
one of the British West Indian possessions, is, next to France, the 
largest producer of asphaltum in the world.’ The deposits are oper- 


1The French asphaltum is in reality a bituminous limestone of which the bitumen contents aver- 
age only about 14 per eent, Trinidad Luke asphaltum,on the other haud,averages approximately 55 
per cent bitumen. The product of France in 1898 was 252,358 short tons, of which the bitumen con- 
tents were about 35,300 short tons. The shipments of lake asphaltum in crude and crude equivalent 
from Trinidad in the same year amounted to 86,959 long tons, or 97,391 short tons, of which the bitu- 
men contents, reekoned at 55 per cent, would be about 53,509 short tons, It will be seen from this 
that while France produced the largest amount in crude, Trinidad is the leader of the world in the 
bitumen contents of its product. Land asphaltum, of which Trinidad produces over 20,000 tons 
annually, has not been ineluded in this comparison. 
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ated by an American corporation under a concession from the British 
Government, and, independently, from land not belonging to the 
Crown and which was acquired by purchase. The chief source of 
the supply is a lake of pitch filling the crater of an extinct volcano. 
This lake lies 138 feet above sea level and has an area of 114 acres. 
The supply is being partly renewed by a constant flow of soft pitch 
into the center of the lake from a subterranean source. The ship- 
ments of lake pitch for the last ten years have averaged over 80,000 
- tons per year. The flow into the lake is at the rate of about 20,000 
tons per year, so that the renewal of supply is less than one-fourth 
the amount taken out. The depth of the lake, however, is about 135 
feet at the center, and considering the extent of the deposit, there 
need be little apprehension of the early exhaustion of supply of Trini- 
dad asphaltum. The material from this lake is known as ** lake pitch.” 
Distinctive from this is what is known as land pitch,” the overflow 
in past times of pitch from the lake and deposits of similar nature but 
different origin. The overflow pitch mingled with the soil, and while 
it, with the other land deposits, forms another source of supply, the 
amount of mineral matter it contains is greater than the lake pitch, 
and the latter is in consequence preferred. 


Exports of Pitch Lake asphaltum from Trinidad, 1881 to 1900, inclusive. 


po" = a eS — pee et TEL A aem. 


To United States. To Europe. To other e ountries, ! 

i Total Vio Total | , Total | nd d 

d e é 
PSF | crude.| ried. BUS crude. | fand aie Crude. pa b 

crude. '| crude. crude. 
Tons. Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. Tons. | Tone. Tons. | Tons. 

1.1 CORRO 5,600 ........ i 5,600 | 10,656 6,174 19,917 '........ uorum oen ud | 25,517 
1882. ........... daro as 12,710 | 24,712 | 12,007 | 42,722 1,....... uc ^ 55,432 
TN oe eee | oe 885 | 11,744 | 4,668, 18,746 been DECOR 41,631 
1884. ..... sess IN (17,885 | 15,910 | 6,561 | 25,751 ......... ln EMEN 43, 636 
1885............ 15,505 |........ | 15,505 | 12,135 | 7,636 | 23,589 ........ accio 39, 094 
1886............ 22,225 ........ 29,225 | 5,130 5,394 | 13,221 ........ ino 35, 446 
¡AAA 21,915 |........ ' 21,915 | 10,205 | 5,771 | 18,861 (1.2... eee cee 40, 776 
1888............ 24,321 |........ ' 24,321 | 8,445 | 8,248 | 2,817 LLLLuuulsseueeee sees 45, 138 
1889............ 45,410 |........ 45,410 | 9,378 | 9,581 28,780. cin eese ERE A 69, 160 
1890. ........... 39,907 |........ 39,907 | 11,755 | 9,951 | 26,681 668 oca 4668 | 67, 256 
1891............ 82,510 |........ 52,510 | 9,984 | 9,969 | 24,937 901. ........ a 901 . 78,348 
1892. ss 70,806 |........ 70,806 | 11,596 | 9,458 | 25,783 | 1,076 ........ a 1,076 97, 665 
BOS? 5:555 ! 65,436 |........ 65,436 | 10,640 | 6,650 | 20,615 2.2.2... eee eee cece eee 86, 001 
1894............ | 71,860 l........ 71,860 ' 8,967 | 9,413 | 23,086 2.2.0... 0.2.0.0. conoces 94, 946 
1895. ........... 61,702 | 2,256 64,976 | 5,058 | 7,865 | 16,104 ........ 0.2.2.2. sees | 81, 080 
1806 0.0... 60,637 ........ 60,687 | 8,320 | 8,052 | 20,391 ,........ 1,300 ! 51,918 82, 946 
1897............ 71,969 | 1,769 | 74,407 | 14,629 | 13,510 | 34,856 '........ 500 680 109, 243 
1898............ 46,089 | 1,692 | 48,423 | 15,703 | 13,228 | 35,5 «693 b1,646 | 2,999 R6, 959 
1899c .......... 70,111 666 | 70,777 | 21,337 | 20,618 | 41,955 ........ 2,359 | 2,359 115,091 

1900c .......... 67,758 | 3,180 | 70,938 23,386 . 23,966 


47,352 | 1,422; 3,031 | 4,453 122, 743 


a Australia. 
b Argentina and Mexico. 
c The dried and **épuré” in 1899 and 1900 are not reduced to crude equivalents, 
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Exports of land asphaltum from Trinidad, 1886 to 1900, inclusive. 


To United States. To Europe. To other countries. 
———, oap — — —À4———— Grand total 
vas A a EE 
Crude. | Epuré. lent in Crude. Epuré. lent in Crude, | Epuré. Tent in | equivalent, 
crude. | . | crude. crude. 
Ss E e See A rca 
Tons. | Tons Tons Tons. | Tons | Tons Tons. | Tons Tons. Tons. 
Le eee | d TOP TM D 1 Y A MPAA peovez ER AER por feum 2, 297 
75r RIN 1,195 | 2,100 | 4,345 ML dons UE e cou A, Ad cola 4, 565 
A, 5,316 ' 1,536 | 7,620 Y PO | edes SACRA OSE: 8, 239 
O RR 10,490 ¡ 2,052 | 13,568 |........ ROTA O: EET os a 833 14, 401 
YO rere 15,406 | 1,341 | 17,417 |........ VEO PORTA (eae CARE sees 17, 417 
| OE pone 20, 507 | 7 | 20,517| 189 |........ ! 1891 40|........ b40 | 20, 696 
1892...... wt ibe VA UN ts 17,406 | 699 |........| EI: EA AA 18, 105 
oem 3,450 |........ | 8,450 | 2,432 | 1, 862 | 5,225| 116] 178) b37 9, 052 
ee pe 3,365 | 325 | 3,858 | 2,200, 4,699 | 9,249 13 94 | b154 13, 256 
2 A 4,445 | 199 4,744 | 1,770 | 2,368 | 5,322 |........ 169 | b 254 10, 320 
T: RE 11,943 71 | 12,049 | 842 | 1,988| 3,824 |........ A COS | 15, 873 
¿O 15,909 ]. osos | 19,243 | 298| 700| 1,343] 415| 178| eg 21, 268 
> AA 15, 160 |........ | 18,160 700| 258 | 1,087 404 312 872 20,119 
DV o ecco 24, 622 542 | 25,164 275 250 525 80 298 378 26, 067 
ES and 33,936 | 860 | 34, 796 | Dl RE | 251 127 70} 197) 35, 244 
a Australia. 
b Canada, Venezuela, and West Indies. 
c The dried and * épuré’’ in 1899 and 1900 are not reduced to crude equivalents. 
Total exports of all asphaltum from Trinidad, 1886 to 1900, inclusive. 
To United States. | To Europe. | To other countries, 
Year. ——_—__— GAY OG EAT PE AG CF z T ARE or 
Lake. | Land. | Total. | Lake. | Land. | Total. Lake. | Land. | Total. i 
Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. Tons. 
Mc | 22,295 | 2,297 | 24,522 | 18,221 |........ E MEME A MA 37,743 
DM O 21,915 4,345 | 26,260 | 18,861 "7E TR OBE OA issus) | PEN 45, 341 
di 24,321 | 7,620 | 31,941 | 20,817 619 | 21,436 |........ SECUS er 53,377 
A 45, 410 | 13,568 | 58,978 | 23,750 |........ MUTO, css 833 833 83, 561 
aces 89,907 | 17,417 | 57,324 | 26,681 |........ 26,681 | — 668 |........ 668 84, 673 
1, ANNE .....| 52,510 | 20,517 | 73,027 | 24,937 139 | 25,076 900 | 40 941 99, 044 
E AAA 70,806 | 17,406 ' 88,212 | 25,783 | — 699 | 26,482 | 1,076 |........ 1,076 | 115,770 
TOC NOTER ARR: 65,436 | 3,450 | 68,886 | 20,615 | 5,225 | 25,840 |........ | $77 377 95, 103 
A 71,860 | 3,853 | 75,713 | 23,086 | 9,249 | 32,335 A | 154 154 | 108,202 
oca dana 64,976 | 4,744 | 69,720 | 16,104 | 5,322 | 21,426 |........ | 24| 254 91, 400 
DA rea sna | 60,637 | 12,049 | 72,686 | 20,391 | 3,824 | 24,215 | 1,918 | RON 1,918 | 98,819 
HE Loi esie M 74,407 | 19,243 | 93,650 | 34,856 | 1,343 | 36,199 680 682 | 1,862| 130,511 
AA 48,423 | 18,160 | 66,583 | 35,537 | 1,087 | 36,624 | 2,999 872 | 3,871 | 107,078 
Y A 70,777 25,164 | 95,941 | 41,955 525 | 42,480 | 2,359 378 | 2,737 141, 158 
LO A | 70,938 | 34,796 [105,734 | 47,352 | 251 | 47,603 | 4,453 | 197] 4,650 | 157,987 


a The dried and “épuré” in 1599 and 1900 are not reduced to crude equivalents. 


OTHER COUNTRIES. 


Outside of Trinidad and the United States the more important 
asphaltum-producing countries are Germany, France, Switzerland, and 


Spa 


in. Nostatistics are available regarding the production of Switzer- 


land. Small quantities of asphaltum are also produced in Russia, Mex- 
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ico, Turkey in Asia, Great Britain, the United States of Colombia, 
Canada, and the Netherlands. 


In the following table is given a statement of the production of 
asphaltum in the principal producing countries since 1890: 


Production of asphaltum in principal producing countries since 1890. 


United States. Trinidad. | Germany. 


"M Product. | Value. Product.| Value. | Produet. Value. 

$ 

Short tons. Short tons. short toms. 
O dt See RIAM cell | 40,841 | $190,416 — 94,834 | $254,019 | 59,361, — $59,961 
E A A A ¡ 45,054 | 242,264 ' 110,92: | 297,132 54,163, — 89,419 
[2M ! 87,080 | 445,375. 129,425 , 347,310 58,713 99, 686 
A see tissese T | 47,779 | 372,232 | 106,515 | 245,309 52,036! 84,962 
BBO si co rae hen dy eon sun e A Ea 60,570 353,400 | 121,186 | 324,006 , 61,091 107,850 
T NEP IRR DEAE OE AL en EN 68,163 | 348,281 1027368 | 274,200 65,638 108,153 
j|. MTM een ene re - 80,503 | 577,563 110,067 | 296,457 67,830 107,908 
o E REN RT ae ed 75,945 | 664,632 | 146,172 | 292,944, 67,9331 — 91,994 
E A DOR ER 76,337 | 675,649 | 112,220 | 653,890 75,550, 99,088 
PRON RR NORRIS ' $5,085 | 553,904 | 153,870 | 745,242 | 82,397 | 123,984 

France. | Italy. Spain. 
Year. A AAA AS 
Product.¡ Value. | Product. | Value. Product. | Value. 

ortie. peers I short tona. 
1800. 5, Sacco needa ! 198, 934 | $335,092 ! 49,728 | $232,351 | 47 $94 
LO IN A AAA l 778,316 | 402,631 | 31,054 | 131,028 274 505 
PADD OI E UOTE 246,848 | 323,854 | 38,107 | 162,308 554 1,014 
o Mec TR — 244,644 ' 311,116 | 28,630 | 109,200 904 1,235 
E AOE A NS ' 254,562 | 339,994 ' 66,663 ' 270,801 | — 1,085: 1, 989 
A RR 294,234 | 355,700 ' 51,478 | 197,584 870 1,525 
A A | 249,052 | 336,013 | 50,092) 171,507! — 1,231 2, 156 
TAE IN 7,127 | 328,002 | 60,984 | 183,017 | 1,825 3, 196 
Te, EA ENE A EE E E | 252,358 | 322,117 | 103,312 | 256,347 2,604 4, 605 


1909 A wares 285,208 | 356,719 90,350 | 222,519 2, 801 4, 964 


STON E. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The value of the stone product increased from $44,090,670 in 1899 
to $48,008,739 in 1900, a gain of $3,918,069. This increase showed 
in all kinds of stone, but the greatest in limestone. The table given 
below shows for the first time the value of granite exclusive of trap 
rock, and the value of sandstone exclusive of bluestone. The value 
of sandstone made into whetstones and grindstones is not included in 
the 1899 and 1900 report, in order that no duplication of figures may 
occur. These products are treated of under the heading ‘‘Abrasive 
materials,” by Dr. Joseph Hyde Pratt. A large amount of limestone 
used in the manufacture of Portland cement is not included in the 
value of limestone. 


VALUE OF STONE PRODUCED FROM 189 TO 1900. 


The following table shows the value of the different kinds of stone 
produced in the United States from 1890 to 1900, inclusive: 


Value of the different kinds of stone produced in the United States from 1890 to 1900, 


inclusive. 

Year. | Granite. |Traprock. Marble. Slate. ¡Sandstone.| Bluestone. | Limestone Total. 

1890. . 'g14, 464,095 1........ ss $3, 488, 170 |$3, 482,513 |$10, 816,067 | $1, 689, 606 ($19,095, 179 | $53, 035, 620 
1891....! 18,867,000 '........... 3, 610, 000 | 3,825,746 | 8,700,000 'a 1,500,000 | 15,792,000 | 47,294, 746 
1892...., 12,642,000 |........... 3,706,000 | 4,117,125 ; 8,315,500 41,600,000 | 18,342,000 | 48,721,625 
1893....| 8,808,994 ¡........... 2,411,092 | 2,523,173 | 5,295,151 'a 1,000,000 | 18,947,228 | 83,985,573 
1894....| 10,029,156 ........... 3,199,585 | 2,790,324 | 3,955,847 | «900,000 | 16,190,118 | 37,066,030 
1895....| 8,894,328 ........... 2,825,719 | 2,698,700 , 4,211,814 | «750,000 | 15,808,755 | 34,688, 816 
1896....| 7,944,994 ........... 2, 859, 186 | 2,746,205 , 4,028,199 | 4a 750,000 | 18,022,637 | 31,346,171 
1897....| 8,905,075 ........... 3,870,684 | 3,524,614 | 4,065,445 | 900,000 | 14,804,933 | 36,070,651 
1898....| 9,824,406 ........... 3, 629, 940 | 8,723, 540 A TAIN cane 000 16,089,066 | 38, 441, 354 
1899....| 10,343, 288 $1,275,041 | 4,011,681 | 3,962, 733 | b 4, 924, 670 815, 284 | 18,757,963 | 44,090,670 
1900....| 10,969,417 | 1,706,200 | 4,267,253 | 4, 240, 466 b5, 272,865 | 1,198,519 | 20,354,019 | 48,008,739 

a Estimated. b Does not include grindstones and whetstones, 


1Owing to the continued severe illness of Dr. William C. Day, the stone report is again limited to 
tables of production and review of the industry in each State, for which credit is due to Miss Altha 
T. Coons, statistical expert.—Ed. 
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Value of various kinds of stone produced in 1900, by States. 


State. | Granite, Sandstone. Slate. Marble. | Liniostane. Total. 
| "IT PNE J » | 

Alabama 2.1... ens | —— | $7,192. IS $500 | $533. GUN $511, 240 
Arizona 2... cccccececceclececccececeees 64,000 Lo 5, 000 165 69, 165 
Arkansas ....... seen | $62, 500 TA eee. 71,407 238, 830 
California ............... l a 738, 993 | 200, 090 | 26, 500 17, 500 407, 459 | 1, 390, 572 
Colorado ...............- 143, 054 DAD A ee ` 160,587 423, 299 
Conneeticut ............. 507,754 A A 148,060 848, 407 
Delaware................ | 608, 028 | SR RS xe Dudum A stel tres DA Da | 605, 028 
Florida us eere epe ice xb EE PRESE AP 128,381, 128, 381 
Georgia............2.000- 380, 434 600 9,375 ! — 631,241 54,451 , 1,076,101 
diodos 2, 450 T rS | 1,250 34, 587 | 35, 725 
A E TeT A i Andee eds 1,851,151 1, 900, 292 
Indiana ................. HII i CBO DIS. AA AA 2,344,818 2, 381,331 
IOWA ics escent Aol Uv rece iiu | AAA A 586, 410 605, 173 
Kansas ..........0..00-- | 30,000 | E AN 339, 466 424, 639 
Kentucky ............... AAA | DOSS TT ER (078,252 234, 430 
Louisiana ........... coo. MERO 4t. AA ct dle tee acces Le ene f 118,192 
Maine .................-. 1,568,573 |.......uuueus. Epa codes | 09,312 — 2,437,227 
Maryland ............... 486, R22 6,655 125, 673 70,000 | — 317,707 — 1,009,357 
Massachusetts ........... a 1, 695,605 | 153,495. A | 130, 735 209,359 2,192,126 
Michigan................ 3,957 c 132,650 |............ AS 425,635 562, 213 
Minnesota ...oooococ..... 221.684 , 267, 000 TOD: NEM 441,554 . 930, 938 
Missouri ................. 139, 103 | 53, 401 |...........-| 900 | 1,079,343 1,272.747 
Montana ..............-- 9, 091 ` 59,630 loco... | 1,200; 141,093 211.014 
Nebraska ias A E Sistine totes 107, 305 107, 205 
New Hampshire......... 8707510. «oer doute A ROM REIP | 870, 646 
New Jersey ......... esee a 1,170, 555 198, 234 13/600: tia 170,006 | — 1,552,395 
New MexiC0........oooooooncoocarnonn.. 2:500. ss 4,500 A 7, 000 
New York ............... a 446,171 | «1,467, 496 62, 755 332,518 — 1,730,162 ! 4,039,102 
North Carolina .......... ! 257, 962 REA (S EET ETES A | (f) 285, 172 
Ohi AA AN € 01,683,980 |............ i iD di LEA. 1,969,387 . 3,653,307 
Oklahoma .............-- EHE O AS OMNE | 95, 586 25, 586 
OTCLON: a oi ped ess ss | 5,313 | 5,490 D esses e ¿CAOS 10, 900 21, 603 
Pennsylvania ........... a 396, 271 | ec1,043,321 | 2,713,598 151,167 | 3,800,318 8, 104,675 
Rhode Island............ £14,316 1.5 cereis [restes con OPERAE 16,828 | 461, 144 
South Carolina .......... BUG; RUD" [cao oemu A A g 38,415 | 539,217 
Bouth Dakota ........... 114,115 12,675 [olaaa ios 47,762. 174, 552 
Tent e8 OD. ur cod da egi Setiweeoeieaes 11, 300 250 424, 054 238, 505 674, 109 
Texas...... een sene | 76, 069 STUN PNE mS 124,728; 237,885 
Diablos | 2,170 66,733 eras vereda | 12, 749 | 81, 652 
Vermont ................ [o VB TR ee | 917,462 | 2,481,852 | — 188,100 — 4,704,202 
Virginia Ld eee ets: ! 211, 080 6,000  190,?11 ............ | 403,318 ' 810, 609 
Washington ............. | 48, 900 | 68, 133 ERES 11,836 | 249, 163 | 378, 032 
West Virginia ........... | OPE NOU RE e 65,615 |............ ias . 53, 701 | 119,316 
Wisconsin ............... 407,711 yo M MN ERROR (989,685 — 1,478,967 
Wyoming...........ssus | 8,700 | va LM HERES | 3,065 | 39, 436 

Total A a 12,675,617 | ¢¢6, 471,384 | 4,210,466 | 4,267,253 | 20,354,019 | 48,008, 739 
a Includes trap rock. e Includes bluestone. i 
b Includes small amount of Nevada. f Included with south Carolina. 


c Excludes value of grindstones and whetstones. g Includes small amount for North Carolina. 
d Includes small amount for Mississippi. 
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GRANITE. 


The granite product in 1900 showed an increase of $1,057,278 over 
the previous vear, being valued at $12,675,617 in 1900, and at 
$11,618,339 in 1899. This increase was divided among all the uses to 
which the rock was put, except riprap and monumental work, which 
showed a slight decline. The greatest advance was shown in the value 
of stone dressed for building purposes, which advanced from $2,625,289 
in 1599 to $3,233,224 in 1900, a gain of $607,935. A considerable gain 
was shown in the product of stone erushed for road-building purposes, 
being $2,044,797 in 1899 and $2,571,899 in 1900, or a gain of $527,102. 

The following table shows the value of the granite output for 1897, 
1898, 1899, and 1900, by States: 


Value of granite produced in 1897, 1898, 1899, and 1900. 


State. 1897. 1898. | 1899. 1900. 

Arkansas ............... NEP A PNEU $39, 470 $62, 500 
California ise ccce danse torac te Exc Mite ie ed $167,518 | $247,429 | 471,665 735, 993 
COlIOPROU: zebra EA AA A ERE Re Y ERR 44, 284 25, 923 78, 261 143, 054 
Connecticut .............. is n cs 616, 215 682, 768 516, 886 507,754 
Deli wäfé ra ese eee eee eae ees 272, 469 677, 754 1, 039, 349 | 608, 028 
A 4 22 t o ERU NS cen es lee E 436, 000 339, 311 411, 344 380, 134 
TAG A EEN A A pde rote \ sen 
Katie A EEES E 
Maine ea e uu e UA a ate A e nea ME 1,115,327 | 1,032,621 | 1,321,082 1,568,573 
MATA in ri berba Fre Eo oe eR 247, 948 | 317, 258 423, 823 | 486, 822 
Massachusetts .........000c0cccccececcececceeeeeeeees 1,736,069 | 1,650,508 | 1,798,294 | 1,698,606 
A eese s excu ate ea ace O [eerie t Meg E | 3, 957 
NERO a aaa 92, 412 | 79, 309 159, 459 | 221, 684 
A eric st aede pita edd a pst ae alan 97, 857 78, 423 151, 688 | 139, 103 
Montani AS iuo Aer ie rta t cases | 
NOV AU ice cds cin 28 coche A n dM tae 3,050 Po ind RM 
New Humpsliirez. opaca rra oi A RR 641,691 ' 63,595 802, 636 870, 646 
New IOrReÉV S uec ovd we puc Reds P | 561,782 . 753, 513 779,822 ' 1,170,566 
New A tb eestons ese o aede / 422,216 | 516, 847 306, 711 | 446, 171. 
North Carolini 0d dl REDE EE Sane 59,236 , 79, 969 225, 544 | 257, 962 
oll ere nan ecu tense ee edie ween | 1:125 1.5 2: 60 e2s 8,012 ! 5, 313 
Pen VAT RA E pd e E | 349, 917 | 237, 780 385, 101 396, 271 
Rhode Tdi dc | 629,564 320, 242 400, 128 444,316 
South Carolina si ai | 37,820 | 169, 518 361, 034 500, 802 
South Dakota atar | 68, 961 | 17, 443 91, 049 114, 115 
TUNA ia | 3, 500 | 4, 685 84, 945 | 76, 069 
A ans Meas eae | 3, 854 ! 3, 545 4,735 ` 2,170 
Vermont Ae ned a obra Dit A | 1,074, 300 | 1,084,218 | 1,212,967 1,113, 788 
Virginia ...ooooooccccccccccooo FR ENTRO: 88,096 i 136,180 223. 380 | 211, 080 
WHSHIN EOI rr due AN wes. 5, 800 9, 700 42,766 | 48, 900 
MW ISCONSIN Sus eodstauPedcvENEE ex EU a RE REL UNES 126, 134 175, 867 270, 538 407, 711 
W VOIBIIE p55 eset oe Uteris pois ace Uie: suuin E e E Ws cian ate ea 2, 700 8, 700 

Total .......... POCHE NN: 8,905,075 | 9,324,406 | 11,618,339 | 12,675,617 
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The following table shows the value of the granite production in 
1899 and 1900, by States and uses: 


Value of granite produced in 1899 and 1900, by States and uses. 


State. 


Arkunsas............. 
California............ 
Colorado............. 
Connecticut.......... 
Delaware ............ 


Maryland ............ 


Massachusetts........ l 


Minnesota ........... 
Missouri ............. 
Montana............. 
Nevada .............. 
New Hampshire ..... 
New Jersey .......... 
New York............ 
North Carolina ...... 
Dregon............... 
Pennsylvania........ 
Rhode Island ........ 
Bouth Carolina....... 
8outh Dakota........ 


Virginia ............. 
Washington.......... 
Wisconsin............ 
Wyoming ............ 


Sold in 
rough. 


$6, 100 
45, 940 
22, 850 
79,720 
11, 408 
69, 370 
302, 731 
. 104,167 


19, 769 

14, 860 

} 1, 650 
180, 109 
56, 276 
30, 768 
34, 028 

12 

60, 692 


! 73,806 


13, 189 
27,220 
16,222 

4, 700 

563, 475 
32, 336 
42,250 
26, 742 

2,700 


208, 78] , 


Dressed 


for build- 


ing pur- 
poses. 


$12, 270 
41,678 
48, 152 

167, 889 

1, 935 

185, 135 


637,616 | 


137,377 
533, 004 
38, 913 
12, 000 


6, 850 


rca... o .naoofjonanos. o. 


125,775 
10, 349 


csonsocarocsajonnoesaosanfjacosoocacel|osnnocanans|ononcnonanjan.onconos 


reannonnoso[naonononnocssjacernanasos 


1899. 
Dressed Made 
for mon- into Curb- 
umental aving ing. 
work. blocks: 
$2, 800 $750 $300 
32,134 , 41,176 | 12,603 
1;082- iras 15 
82, 766 26. 526 12, 964 
8,252 17,511 | 3,748 
13, 227 37, 500 68, 748 
77,350 — 181,084 94, 237 
21,518 24,075 | 27,500 
257,820 | 226,909 | 88,685 
63, 395 1,588 | 28,835 
2,970 | 34,213 | 61,500 
1:200. eee 250 
256,397 | 54,099 | 23,437 
d ' 67,793 138 
2. 460 12, 575 447 
361 40, 873 71,414 
3,000 |........- 
1,339 | 46,990 | 13,445 
145,001 | 16,147 | 3,360 
10, 500 8,222 1, 500 
21, 500 13,506 |......... 
35,038 A de 
85 
509, 358 3, 500 7, 086 
28,812 | 37,127 | 8,083 
166 
112,521 | 72,000 | 16,700 


Crushed 


for 
roads. 


$15, 000 
292, 863 
95 

130, 145 
46, 495 
30,564 
7. S60 
106, 636 
88, 414 
2, 500 
25, 995 


*222«c079254|lo "c 


es 2acsc25|*0 222299 


Riprap. | Total. 
$2,250 | $39,470 
5,271 | 471,665 
6, 007 78,261 
16,876 ' 510,886 
950, 000 , 1,039, 349 
6,800 | 411,344 
17,204 | 1,321,082 
2,550 | 423,823 
94,681 | 1,798, 294 
4,459 | 159,459 
150 | 151,688 
9, 950 
8,746 | 802, 636 
800 | 779,822 
248 | 306,711 
6,815 | 225,544 
3, 012 
1,006 | 385,101 
5,318 | 400, 128 
208,376 | 361,034 
1, 820 91, 049 
1, 500 84, 945 
4, 735 
1,842 | 1,212,967 
50,407 | 223, 380 
42, 766 
75 | 270,538 
2, 700 


——————— |.————— | | | | ds PA 
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, 
Value of granite produced in 1899 and 1900, by States and uses—Continued. 


1900. 


Dressed | Dressed Made 


Sold in [for build- for mon-| into | Curb- | ee 


State. or Riprap. | Total. 


rough. | ing pur oe AU ing. | nde 

Arkansas............. 812,000 AA A. $4,000 ¡| £7,000 ! $28,500 | $11,000 $62, 500 
California............ 47,539 | $256,990 | $31,159 | 33,006 | 17,116. 238,991 | 111,192 | 738,993 
Colorado ............- 14,356 | 106, 784 4,509 8, 750 2151. 8,440 |.......... 143, 054 
Connectient.......... 94,080 | 112,010 | 52,535 | 15,670 | 925,224 176,743 | 31,492 | 507,754 
Delaware ............ 7,912 5, 348 1,000: 28,191 | 3,459! 36,558 | 525,560 | 608,028 
' Georgia .............. 52,975 | 84,052 24,100 | 28,652 | 130,065 | 43,240 | 17,350 | 380,434 
IdRlO A Pace RA eee eius A esses esae xeu ede | s SEE ERTUES | 2, 450 
IC C MON E oe RON BH MUS ^ 30,000 |.......... | 30,000 
Maine................ 286,781 | 887,786 , 98,380 | 145,966 | 96,271: — 5,012 | 48,377 | 1,568,573 
Maryland ............ 127,608 | 164,181 | 13, 400 | 71,855 | 24,520 — 84,151 1,107 ' 486, 822 
Massachusetts ....... 569,119 | 429,077 | 80,573 267,148 | 89,692 122,661 | 140,335 | 1,698,605 
Michigan ............ 3.907 "axe e misa belts palate dads c M scutis cer ape A AA 3, 957 
Minnesota ........... 19,598 | 104,955, 72,9341 | — 3,596 | 11199 © 5,450 3, 652 | 221,684 
Missouri ............. 15,073 215 217 — 71,154 | 11,006 — 38,749 2,639 ' 139,108 
Montant etes ! 285 | 2,200 | 4,922 |.......... MET i REM ERES ' — 9,091 

Nevada .............. | | i 
New Hampshire ..... 193,471 | 299,418 | 242,026 | 58,512 37,427 15,126 | 24,666 $70,646 
New Jersey .......... 100,130 , 176,608 | 800 | 51,697 337 . 838,621 2,862 | 1,170,555 
New York............ | 40,290 | 48,275 730: 8,341! 3,1651 315,115 265 —— 446,171 
North Carolina ...... 15,508 | 56,133 — 6,621] 46,414 | 81,426 | 25,778 | 26,082 | 257,962 
Oregon........... see. 993 1,500 2,500 A A raison outs 5,313 
Pennsylvania ........ 71, 454 14, 761 | 507 13,189 | 10,664 | 285, 296 400 396, 271 
Rhode Island ........ 70, 800 | 320,428 | 932,144 13,382 | 3,461 ' 3,483 618, 444,316 
South Carolina....... 6,376 | 143,750 ' 26, 498 7,077 | 2,625 | 99,459 | 215,017 : — 500,802 
South Dakota ........ 61,915 7,245 | 5,645 | 10,844 | 6,195 12,615 | 10,126 | 114,115 
WEXAS sa 19,808. 130 | 25,616 |.......... 3,500,  6,015| 21,000 76, 069 
Utah ................. 918 | 32 NA HNIC UPON 300 2,170 
Vermont............. 526,370 | 49,768 527,053 25| 2,7: 1,472 6,170 | 1, 113, 788 
Virginia ............. 54,225 | 55,296 | 21,461 | 16,605 | 8,810! 38,850 | 15,833| 211,080 
Washington.......... 15,500 ' 13,500| 10,000 |.......... 9,500 |.........- 400 48, 900 
Wisconsin............ 19,335 , 90,985 | 107,142 | 101,902 | 5,875 81,544 928 | 407,711 
Wyoming ............ 6, 900 | 1, 800 A Ce Ce AI OR 8, 700 
Total........... 2, 455, 276 3, 233, 224 1,698,942 [,006, 296 | 593, 209 d 571,899 1,216,871 (12,675,617 


The quarryiag of trap rock for road-making purposes has in recent 
years become an important feature of the trade, and is included in the 
above table. 

Trap rock outcrops and is quarried commercially in all the New 
England States, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and Virginia, and in the West chiefly in California, where basaltic 
rock is also included in the road-making materials. New Jersey pro- 
duces more trap rock than any other State. The trap-rock quarries in 
this State are situated within easy reach of transportation, and the ease 
with which the stone is quarried, together with the demands for good 
roads, as encouraged by the State and Government, renders the quar- 
ries of great importance. Pennsylvania, New York, and Connecticut 
follow next after New Jersey. The following table shows the pro- 
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duction of trap rock in the States where it forms a large factor in the 
trade: 


Value of trap rock produced in the United States in 1899 and 1900, by States and uses. 


1899. 
Made into Crushed : 
State. ! jd m paving for rouds ue " Total. 

| En. blocks. | Or ML purposes: 
ee a ne UN ET E AE a mE 
California .......... PEPERIT: A $3, 500 | 844.307 | 24,500 $52, 307 
Connecticut ..........0.ccceeceeccccceeeceees eee 804 | — 109,085 «65 110, 754 
Massachusetts... lesser eres | $9,000 |............ 56, S35 400 66, 235 
New Jersey... 22. cece ec ee e cece ccececeees 4,973 63, 918 574, 905 5. 225 649, 021 

{ 
NOW York ct o e na 162,250 MAA 162, 250 
Pennsylvania .......... esses cece ee ee 10, 250 2,000, — 221,224 1,000 234, 474 

A A Ed | 24, 223 70, 222 | 1, 168, 606 11, 990 | 1,275, 041 
1900. 
A A Pl eyDse o SES $750 | $10, 000 | $117, 062 $1,523 | $132, 335 
Connecticut acia 3,701 | 767 144, 293 1, 427 150, 188 
Massachusetts .......ooooconococarorrnnaraoo. 1,000 pedos 80, 545 |........... 81,545 
New IOISeU. eure cmue:tke aieeaa ee 28,014 46, 247 793, 621 13, 766 881, 648 
Now OF scholastic IO A AE 171, 772 12, 627 184, 400 
Pennsylvania ii... rn err tends 5,573 | 21 270, 444 46 276, 084 
Tou eeke e inde onan, 39, 038 57,035 | 1,577,738 32.389 ^ 1,706,200 


The total value, $1,706,200, shows a gain of $431,159 over the value 
for 1899, which was $1,275,041. 


GRANITE INDUSTRY IN INDIVIDUAL STATES. 


ARKANSAS, 


The granite output in Arkansas increased from $39,470 in 1899 to 
$62,500 in 1900, or $23,030, with excellent prospects for 1901. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The value of the granite produced in the State of California increased 
from $471,665 in 1899 to $738,993 in 1900. This represents a gain of 
$267,328. These figures include the value of trap rock and basaltic 
rock used largely for riprap, macadam, and railroad ballast. 


COLORADO. 


The granite production of Colorado in 1900 exceeded that of 1899 
by $64,793, the value being $143,054 in 1900 against $78,261 in 1899. 
The chief increase was due to the large amount of building stone used, 
the amount of granite used in building operations being $48,152 in 
1899 and $106,754 in 1900. The granite product of Colorado includes 
basalt and lava rock. 
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CONNECTICUT. 


The granite industry in Connecticut in 1900 was reported as being 
dull, several quarries only working part of the time. There was also 
more or less trouble on account of strikes. The value of the output 
fell from $516,886 in 1899 to $507,754 in 1900, a decrease of $9,132. 
An increase was noted in the value of stone crushed for roads. The 
Connecticut product includes trap rock, valued at $150,188. 


DELAWARE. 


The production of granite in Delaware decreased considerably in 
1900 owing to less stone being quarried for breakwater and riprap 


purposes. 
GEORGIA. 

The most interesting feature in the production of granite in Georgia 
is the increase in the amount of stone used for curbing, riprap work, 
and road making, and the decrease in value of stone used for building. 
The entire product of Georgia decreased from $411,344 in 1899 to 
$380,434 in 1900, a loss of $30,910. 


MAINE. 


The value of the granite product of Maine in 1900 was $1,568,573. 
This is the highest figure reached since 1892, when the production was 
given as $2,300,000, and it about equaled the product in 1894, which 
had a value of $1,551,036. The value in 1899 was $1,321,082, which 
was $247,491 less than 1900. Notwithstanding the increase in value 
quarrymen reported that the quarries were operated only part of the 
time, and that labor troubles were also frequent. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Massachusetts ranks first as a granite-producing State, exceeding 
Maine by $130,032. The value of granite produced in 1900 was slightly 
lower than that of 1899, being $1,698,605 in 1900 and $1,798,294 in 
1899, a loss of $99,689. 

- Many quarrymen make note of strikes, which affected the produc- 
tion, and some report working their quarries but part of the time. 

The most important trade change which took place during the year 
was the combination of most of the quarries at Quincy into The Quincy 
Granite Quarries Company. 

The value of trap rock included in the granite production in 1900 
was $81.545, which is $15,310 more than the value in 1899, when it was 
$66,235. 

MINNESOTA. 

The granite production in Minnesota in 1900 was $221,684, which is 
a gain of $62,225 over 1899, when the value was $159,459. Almost 
every firm reported increased operations. 
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MISSOURI. 


The value of the granite product in Missouri decreased from $151,688 
in 1899 to $139,103 in 1900. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The production in 1900 slightly increased in value, although strikes 
were reported. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The granite production in New Jersey is almost entirely repre- 
sented by trap rock, used for road-making purposes. 

The value of the granite in 1900 was $288,907 and of the trap rock 
$881,648, or a total of $1,170,555. The corresponding figures for 1899 
were: Granite, $130,201; trap rock, $649,021; total value, $779,222. 
This shows an increase of $158,706 in the value of the granite, $232,627 
in the value of trap rock, and $391,333 in the total value. 


NEW YORK. 


New York shows an increase of $139,460 in granite production in 
1900 over 1899. The value in 1899 was $306,711 and in 1900 $446,171. 
Trap rock to the amount of $184,400 is included in the total for 1900 
and to the value of $162,250 in the total for 1899. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


The granite production of North Carolina increased from $225,544 
in 1899 to $257,902 in 1900, or a gain of $32,418. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Trap rock, valued at $276,084, forms the greater part of the granite 
production in Pennsylvania in 1900. The value of granite was 
$120,187, making a total of $396,271. This shows a slight increase 
over the total value in 1899, which was $385,101. The value of trap 
rock in 1899 was $234,474, showing a gain of $41,610 in 1900. The 
value of granite in 1899 was $150,627, or a decline of $30,440 in 1900. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The value of the granite production of Rhode Island in 1900 showed 
an increase of $44,188 over the value in 1899. The production in 1899 
was $400,128; in 1900, $444,316. The increase was chiefly in the 
value of stone dressed for building purposes and for monumental 
work. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
The granite product of South Carolina advanced from $361,034 1n 


1899 to $500,802 in 1900, a gain of $139,768. No new operations were 
undertaken, but the old ones showed great activity. The increase 
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was shown in the use of granite for all purposes except that sold in the 
rough and in the paving-block industry. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


The production of granite in South Dakota advanced from $91,049 
in 1899 to $114,115 in 1900. 

TEXAS. 

The Texas production of granite declined from $84,945 in 1899 to 
$76,069 in 1900. 

VERMONT. 

In 1899 the value of granite produced in Vermont was $1,212,967; 
in 1900 it was $1,113,788, showing a decrease of $99,179. The decline 
was shown mostly in the value of stone used for building purposes; 
this was $125,775 in 1899 and $49,763 in 1900. There was, however, 
an increase in the value of granite used for monumental work from 
$509,358 in 1899 to $527,053 in 1900. 


VIRGINIA. 


The granite product in Virginia decreased from $223,380 in 1899 to 
$211,080 in 1900, or $12,300. 


WASHINGTON. 


The granite product of Washington increased slightly in 1900, being 
valued at $42,766 in 1899 and $48,900 in 1900. 


WISCONSIN. 


The granite product of Wisconsin increased from $270,538 in 1899 
to $407,711 in 1900, being an increase of $137,173. The increase was 
in the values of stone dressed for building, made into paving blocks, 
and crushed for roads. 


SANDSTONE. 


The total value of the sandstone produced in 1900 was $7,149,300. 
The production in 1899 was valued at $6,362,944. | 

These figures include bluestone produced in New York and Penn- 
sylvania to the value of $1,198,519 in 1900 and $815,284 in 1899. 
They also include grindstones and whetstones valued at $677,916 in 
1900 and $622,990 in 1899. Deducting these values from the entire 
total as given above, the value of the sandstone product by itself was 
$5,272,865 in 1900 and $4,924,670 in 1899. 

The figures given above for grindstones and whetstones are the 
values as obtained from quarrymen who produce other kinds of stone 
as well, and do not include the product of those operators who manu- 
facture only whetstones and grindstones. 
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The following table shows the value of the sandstone production in 
the United States in 1897, 1898, 1899, and 1900, hv States: 


Value of sandstone produced in the United States in 1897, 1895, 1899, and 1900, by States. 


States. 1897. 1898, | 1899, 1900. 

Alabama ........... Tert dS ETE $3, 000 $27,882 ' $71,675 $7,132 
E NR concern E 15, 000 ` 57, 444 | 4, 168 64, 000 
Arkuünsas................... aspe dad pde anh regulis | 3, 161 | 24, 825 73, 616 104, 923 
CAlifomin S Lu a teks eae NU EE EIN ERN eee | 4, 085 | 358, 908 ! 261, 193 200, 090 
COLT O A TE EE DE REM OR EE A 60, 847 | $9, 637 129, 815 119, 658 
A c bosieciewakean seers 364,604 | — 215,733 | 271,623 192, 593 
COTA o eeoa ee a ode isos | Lisa sg ue tI 600 
Idaho auci te E A ELEME ICE La EE rM M PC MO 438 
A IA 14, 250 | 13, 758 16, 133 19, 141 
IBS ii as 35, 561 45, 342 35, 636 d 36, 513 
JOWA pM 14, 771 7, 102 24, 348 19, 063 
KANSAS ASE A ea ERES 20, 953 19, 528 49, 629 55, 173 
Komtuek Y dad dado 40, 000 72,525 119, 982 56, 178 
LOUISIANA uu sen o waa ox v segete eti cos wet t ele 8, 000 200, 500 a 226, HB c 118, 192 
Maryland aa ón a 13, 646 24, 426 6, 655 
Massachusetts a... nnou oo esee melee r ris i 194,684 91, 287 131,877 158, 427 
MICH IMAM A AAN ucc ee uode ea | 171, 127 222, 376 320, 192 d 132, 650 
Minnesota oc edades das Sana s ene tala | 158, 057 175, 810 294, 615 267, 000 
Missouri c e ass | 57, 583 48, 795 | 57,662 | 53, 401 
Montanā sisse iS REGEM uud 25, 644 3, 682 26, 160 | 59, 630 
New ION ia Ae 190, 976 257, 217 | 147, 768 198, 234 
NeW MEXICO is aaa 3,500 1,829 2, 500 
New York i evevorex URS eL Pd RM vests | 544, 514 566, 133 b1,218,053 | 01,467, 496 
North Carolinn......... 0.00. ccee eee ceee essen 11, 500 9, 100 10, 300 27,210 
A etcetera eet 1,600,058 | 1,494,746 | 1,775,642 | d 1,683, 940 
OFCON coi ch ai da 7, 864 4,153 5, 150 
Pennsylvania MAA A 380, 813 478, 451 b 717,053 |b d 1,043, 321 
South Dakota «core Es 9, 000 18, 325 12,675 
(xui. V MN ECT ri 11. 300 
Jnd er CR 30, 030 11,190 35, 738 37, 038 
Ulla esécerteso ptores ER i; 7,907 15, 752 29, 091 66, 733 
Virginia ........... A O SENT ERES $, 000 6, 000 
Washington cad te eU PUES 16, 187 15,575 ^8, 395 68, 133 
West VIINA AA cee Sepa eee eee ees 47, 288 14,381 , 33, 860 d 65, 615 
Wisconsin 1 A A a dee 33, 620 80, 311 132, le 81,571 
WS ODD deser 11, 276 6, 382 27,671 

dui cv" 4, 065, un 4. 724, 412 E 6, 362, 944 d 6,471, 384 

a Includes small amounts for Idaho and Nevada. . 


b Includes bluestone. 
c Includes Mississippi. 
d Does not include value of grindstones and whetstones. 
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The following table shows the value of sandstone produced in the 
United States in 1899 and 1900, by States and uses: 


Value of sandstone produced ix the United States in 1899 and 1900, by States and uses. 


1899. 


| ^ Dressed Sold for " | 
Statós | Sold in for curbing Sold for | Sold for | Other | 


ind- whet- ur- | Total. 
rough. | me md and eae: | On stones. | oon. | 

AT DIU Ore ere | $17,600 | $39,176 | $15,000 |..........].........- Tm |^ $71,675 
s Oui AA 3, 680 EA AN PA HERD 4, 168 
Arkansas ..........-. sse 34, 091 13, 475 SEDED A A AAA, 73, 616 
California ............. . —— 186,216 | "DE otitis "over Move | $1,968 | 261,193 
A (ee | 60,138 25,673 i neneeese 6,775 129,815 
Consectieut APA 175,918 LES A A AA | 82,806 271,623 
po AI | 3, 162 10, 800 E RA AO 1,915 16, 133 
A AA | 24, 030 4,150 ME IA TA: ¡AAA 35, 636 
E ASA 4,744 | 17, 904 O dr a Peete ora 24, 348 
A cotas 3,736 | 1,010 E, eee YT, See ae rere 10, 815 49, 629 
Kentucky ............... ^ 45,208 71,629 RAD los 500 119,982 
LOURDES Lehre oi Inns | a 226, 503 | AAT AAREVA E, A AA m | 226, 503 
Maryland -naeioun eaaa 759 BLU ds A TET 24, 426 
Massachusetts ........... | 60, 244 ¿A aereo E A, uad dedi 1,200 131,877 
Michigan ..... rct es 102,447 | 51,682 109 | $138, 115 4,029 23,800 320,192 
Minnesota..............- NOTE A A Pete eee! | 2,000. 294,615 
Missouri ................. 49, 368 6, 541 | 1,297 dl eee eee 429 57,662 
MONA anio MIMI A, O A | 7,000 26, 160 
New Jer86y.........-.. 57,978 89, 390 AAA A a md n 147, 768 
New México... oos 1,030 18 AMA ASA APA 1,829 
New Yorkb.............. 306, 168 328, 147 TN eb rs 28,824 | 1,218,053 
NOP Caroline A AAA 10, 000 MERC DO ss eee ITE 10, 300 
sos MISSUS SOROR I 249,211 | — 434,978 | — 572,111 | 480,968 | — 3,440 | 34,939 | 1,775,642 
TONO cero BERA C ERU cack C IER MPA ees Dae Abe AI oo diaadu vol Ac uU DE 4, 153 
Pennsylvania b.......... 184, 464 350, 525 | EEG DO E ET 62, 908 717,053 
South Dakota........... Á 14, 050 3, 425 E EA | 275 18, 325 
A 3, 338 9, 600 he A EEPE TEORI | Eee | 1, 000 35, 738 
ale PEN 3,970 24,341 ete A | 760 | 29,091 
belio MA 2, 000 E ATA GEA ras? 8, 000 
Washington ............. 42, 495 12, 550 A AA | 800 58, 395 
West Virginia ........... 7,040 18, 660 600 SAM is 4, 050 23, 860 
WISGOBSIB. iadesi toniet 36, 118 83, 537 7,165 Uh A 5,706 132, 901 
WYOMING: ...:.. 20 5 25 9, 938 AA PEE PENA TTE 7,500 | 32, 582 

A, 1,998,032 | 2,003,523 | 1,487,810 | 622,990 | 14,559 | 236,030 | 6,362, 944 


a Includes small amounts for Idaho and Nevada. b Includes bluestone. 
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Valueof sandstone produced inthe United States in 1899 and 1900, by States and uses—Cont d. 


1900. 
a E | ol Sbld for | Sold for | Other 
states rough. | building | and flag- | Stones 2b pur- | Total. 

purposes. | stone. : p PORES 
Alabama ................ $3,745 $2,250 31:197 ici id A | $7, 132 
ATizona AN | 14, 000 10, O00 AAA A oe Heese ss | — M 64, 000 
Arkansas................ ! 58,588 8, 055 31.010 .......... serene $7,920 — 104,923 
California ............... | 116,592 16,114 | TA Cente Fee Rey: os 200, 090 
Colorado ................ ` — 89,887 814787 — 202, 098. sa 6,000 > 119,658 
Connecticut ............. 52, 646 127, 540 | A LAAL E asas cuc cm equ | 12, 407 192, 593 
GOORIN t 400 200 | oot acdsee beso nes cion 600 
LAA coo AOS AS O EPEA Beco eee 438 
Illinois .................. 8, 483 13, 577 2,081 |.......... —— TENERA | 19,141 
Indiana ................. | 23,096 6,994 | 820 |.......... | $8,560 | 6,703 ' — 45,068 
IOWA ccoo 3,058 15, 052 , 7H |........-- MES 182 | — 19.008 
Kansas Lo. | 3, 625 6,164 44,080 |.......... Dow 1,34! — 55,178 
Kentucky ............... | 17,598 29, 348 0,230 A AA | Top 56,178 
Louisiana a.............. BAAR 190 RA PEI drop. EEEN | ora pedcs 118,192 
Maryland................ | AA A A diss | a 6,655 
Massachusetts ........... 475,983- A A 27,500 | 153,427 
Michigan................ 73, 850 58,800 |............ $102, 000 4,000 |.......... | 238, 650 
Minnesota. .............. 74,318: 84,895 107980 od m edo bestheetes 267, 000 
Missouri ................. | 28,462 5,404 19, 278] A oer 257 53, 401 
Montana ................ .— 94410 20, 400 1,200 |. oos 0 m | 3, 620 59, 630 
New Jersey.............. 29,760 166, 264 92.210. A s [teer ariaa 198, 234 
New Mexico............. TR 1, 000 1:500 25 o sede [otros ud | dif ec ie i 2, 500 
New York ............... | B59,405| 301,109 | 5b948,558 ..........]--.----.-- 158, 429 | 1,467, 496 
North Carolina .......... 16,660 8,216 A AO 2,834 | 27,210 
Olor a eeu 501, 071 530, 005 612,968 | 542,721 6,895 | 39,936 | 2,233,596 
Oregon ...............-.- 4, 890 155 bbc Soupes Sener 350 5, 450 
Pennsylvania ........... 247,586 412, 633 243, 118 | 6,727 200 | 139,984 | 1,050, 248 
South Dakota............ 5, 500 6, 800 BIO: AP A EEE 12, 675 
Tennessee ............... a AA E eee ues Pose RES 11, 300 
Texas: oie rcu 15, 066 12,847 9. 125- ores eos [enses dorsa Saute a mes 37, 088 
A AA | 9, 029 52, 548 A ÓN | 150 66, 733 
Virgitin soe nrbi PRECII UE S 6, 000 vU e A 6, 000 
Washington ............. 38,211 09:199 | ar ect EN rcr Etuis 750 68, 133 
West Virginia ........... 6, 615 | 58, 700 300 6:899. E TS 72, 438 
Wisconsin ............... | 30, 237 ' 47, 680 404 EEEE EESE 3, 250 81,571 
Wyoming................ | 16, 354 | Hd O A inate | 8,000 27,671 
Total ............-- | 1,778,322 | 2,207,699 | 2,071,887 | 658,271 | 19,645 | 413,476 | 7,149,300 

a Includes Mississippi. b Includes $225,592 used for paving purposes. 


The following table shows the value and uses of bluestone produced 
in the United States in 1900, by States: 


Value and uses of bluestone produced in the United States in 1900, by States. 


| | i | Coping, | bs 
Guttersand  ““PIM8, | Other pur- 
| j SILI . 
State. | Flagging. |! Curbing. crossings. | M poses. Total 
New Work oes eder uina $340, 087 $169, 332 $60, 614 $181, 773 $165, 229 $917, 065 
Pennsylvania ............... 90, 609 46, 227 7,031 | 12, 179 12h, 408 | 281, 454 


Tollos lea | 430, 696 215, 559 67, 675 | 193, 952 290, 637 1, 198, 519 
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The production of bluestone in 1899 was valued at $815,284. Of this 
New York produced $664,484 and Pennsylvania $150,800. No record 
was made of the production by uses. 


SANDSTONE PRODUCTION IN INDIVIDUAL STATES. 
ALABAMA. 


Alabama showed a large decrease in the output of sandstone in 1900. 
Several companies reporting last year did not operate in 1900. 


ARIZONA. 


Arizona showed a considerable increase, owing to the inclusion of 
stone used by railroads for ballast, bridge masonry, etc. 


ARKANSAS, 


In 1900 Arkansas showed an increase in the value of sandstone pro- 
duction of $31,307, or from $73,616 in 1899 to $104,923 in 1900. This 
increase was in the value of stone sold in the rough, of which a large . 
part was used for riprap, and in the stone used for curbing and flag- 
stone. The amount used for building purposes decreased somewhat. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The value of sandstone produced in California in 1900 decreased 
from $261,193 in 1899 to $200,090 in 1900. A large amount of the 
rough stone used was for breakwater purposes. 


COLORADO. 


The value of the sandstone produced in Colorado in 1900 was 
$119,658, and in 1899 $129,815. There was an increase in the 
value of the stone used for building purposes. The other products 
decreased slightly in value. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The production of sandstone in Connecticut decreased in value from 
$271,623 in 1899 to $192,593 in 1900. The value of the rough stone 
sold was less than in 1899, and the value for building increased. 


ILLINOIS. 
The sandstone product of Illinois increased from $16,133 in 1899 


to $19,141 in 1900. This gain was chiefly in the value of stone used 
for building purposes. 


INDIANA. 


The production of sandstone in Indiana increased from $35,636 in 
1899 to $45,063 in 1900, or a gain of $9,427. 


IOWA. 


The value of the sandstone product of Iowa decreased from 
$24,348 in 1899 to $19,063 in 1900. 
M R 1900——43 
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KANSAS. 


The value of the sandstone produced in Kansas in 1900 was $55,173. 
The value in 1899 was $19,629. The chief increase was in the value 
of the stone used for curbing and flagstone. 


KENTUCKY. 


There was a decrease in the value of sandstone produced in Ken- 
tucky from $119,982 in 1899 to $56,178 in 1900. This was due to 
business changes, and the trade will in all probability return to its 


former condition in 1901. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


The value of the sandstone production in Massachusetts increased 
from $131,877 in 1899 to $153,427 in 1900. This gain was confined 
chiefly to stone used for building. The value of the rough stone sold 
decreased in value. 

MICHIGAN. 

Diminished production, as reported by several quarries, caused the 
sandstone produced in Michigan to decrease somewhat in value. The 
value in 1899 was $320,192, and in 1900 $238,650. 


MINNESOTA. 


The value of sandstone decreased from $294,615 in 1899 to $267,000 
in 1900. 


MISSOURI. 


There was a slight decrease in the sandstone production of Missouri 
in 1900. 


MONTANA. 
An increase in the value of stone used for building purposes and 


sold in the rough caused the value of the sandstone production to 
increase from $26,160 in 1899 to $59,630 in 1900, a gain of $33,470. 


NEW JERSEY. 


A small amount of bluestone is quarried in New Jersey, but as this 
does not form any considerable amount it is included in the sandstone 
production without note being made as to its value. The value of the 
sandstone quarried in New Jersey in 1900 was $198,234. In 1899 the 
value was $147,768. This shows an increase of $50,466. The increase 
is shown chiefly in the stone used for building purposes, which 
advanced from $89,390 in 1899 to $166,264 in 1900,a gain of $76,874. 
The value of rough stone sold decreased. 


NEW YORK. 


The total value of the sandstone produced in New York in 1900 was 
$1,467,496. This includes bluestone, valued at $917,065, and sand- 
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stone, valued at $550,431. The total value in 1899 was $1,218,053, 
which included bluestone, valued at $664,484, and sandstone, valued 
at $553,509. This shows an increase in the total value of $249,443, 
an increase in the bluestone value of $252,581, and a loss of $3,138 in 
the value of the sandstone. The value, $948,553, noted for curbing 
and flagstone includes $225,592 used for paving purposes. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


The value of the sandstone product of North Carolina increased 
from $10,300 in 1899 to $27,210 in 1900, a gain of $16,910. The 
increase was chiefly in the value of rough stone sold. 


OHIO. 


Ohio ranks first in the list of the sandstone producing States, the 
_value of the product in 1900 being $2,233,596, and in 1899, $1,775,642. 
This shows an increase of $457,954. This total includes grindstones 
and whetstones to the value of $549,636. The value of grindstones 
and whetstones in 1899 was $484,403. 

There was a decided increase in the value of stone sold in the rough— 
from $249,211 in 1899 to $501,071 in 1900. The stone for building 
purposes increased from $434,978 in 1899 to $530,005 in 1900. This 
is a larger amount than attained by any other State. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The total value of the sandstone production in Pennsylvania in 1900 
was $1,050,248. This includes $281,454 for bluestone and $768,794 
for sandstone. The corresponding figures for 1899 were a total value 
of $717,053, which included $150,800 for bluestone and $566,253 for 
sandstone. This gives an increase in the total of $333,195, in the 
bluestone of $130,654, and in sandstone of $202,541. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


South Dakota decreased slightly in the value of its sandstone pro- - 
duction. The product was valued at $12,675 in 1900 and $18,325 
in 1899. 


TENNESSEE. : 
An output of sandstone valued at $11,300 was reported as used for 
building purposes in Tennessee in 1900. This is more than has ever 


been reported before. 
TEXAS. 


The output of sandstone in Texas in 1900 was $37,038. This is but 
a slight gain over the production in 1899, which was $35,738. 
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The sandstone production in 1900 in Utah showed a decided increase 
over the value for 1899. The production for 1900 was valued at 
$66,733, òf which $52,548 was used for building purposes. The value 
as reported in 1899 was $29,091, with $24,341 the value of the building 
stone. This shows an increase of $37,642 in the total and of $28,207 
in the building-stone value. 


VIRGINIA. 


Owing to business changes, but a small quantity of sandstone was 
quarried in Virginia in 1900. 


WASHINGTON. 


The production of sandstone in Washington increased from $58,395 
in 1899 to $68,133 in 1900, a gain of $9,738. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


The output of sandstone for West Virginia in 1900 was $72,438, a 
gain of $38,578 over 1899, when the output was $33,860. Most of this 
gain was in stone used for railroad construction. 


WISCONSIN. 


The sandstone output in Wisconsin decreased from $132,901 in 1899 
to $81,571 in 1900, a loss of $51,330. Many of the larger quarries 
gave decreased production, and less stone was used in railroad con- 


struction. 
WYOMING. 


The production of sandstone in Wyoming decreased from $32,583 
in 1899 to $27,671 in 1900. Most of this stone was sold in the rough. 


SLATE. 


The slate industry showed an increase in value of $277,733, or from 
$3,962,733 in 1899 to $4,240,466 in 1900. The amount used for roofing 
increased from 1,100,513 squares, valued at $3,454,817, in 1899 to 
1,194,048 squares, valued at $3,596,182, in 1900, being an increase of 
93,535 squares, and in value of $141,365. The average value per 
square decreased 13 cents in 1900, or from $3.14 in 1899 to $3.01 in 
1900, 

The value of milled stock increased $136,368, or from $507,916 in 
1899 to $644,284 in 1900. 

The export trade showed a decrease from $1,363,617 in 1899 to 
$950,543 in 1900, a decline of $413,074, or 30 per cent. 
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The following table shows the output of slate in the United States, 


by States, from 1897 to 1900: 


Value of slate produced in the United States from 1897 to 1900. 


State. 1897, 1898. 

A e od she VERLEIH RM E EEUU EE $7, 000 $2, 700 
A ee aoc ee eee rae made die esame siu 13, 125 
Müll zii eR eae dsd 201, 117 199, 237 
Mary AL A E ENSE eR re da 53, 939 82, 240 
MASSANASSA Bde sev eaux es ew ease Sx Rue 958 
MIDDOBOIR 2 soc esa y EI CV Geen PIRA T Ee E a EY 1, 500 400 
New TEE ous mco Dogg ee eu Due 775 800 
New TOTES RR 53, 799 48, 694 
POROS VIVAN IA diia 2,365,299 | 2,491,756 
TODO is an A A A 
UAT A A A MTM II E EU 
Vermont NTC 695, 815 732, 684 
MIIglHIR A ice eee Sendo area eee 145, 370 150, 946 
Other SU tes. doce ce ice A A laste eaters es 

TOMA A 3.524,614 | 3,723, 540 


a Included in other States. 


ro... .e..e.o...o 


93, 595 


(a) 


3, 962, 733 


4, 240, 466 


The following table shows the value of the output of roofing and 
milled slate in the United States in 1899 and 1900, by States: 


'alue of roofing «nd milled slate in the United States in 1899 and 1900, by States. 


1899. 
Other pur- 
value 
Squares. 
Calorias sb re Redux cuRbeds2WwAntkved 928 86, 642 AA 86, 642 
WIRING. reconeis A ae e valen a enews 24, 676 121, 640 $60, 126 181,766 
Maryland asas AE 20, 196 90, 897 2, 698 93, 595 
New YOTE A dopiki ae SITE A de P RE Kui 10,912 69, 525 7,150 76,675 
Pennsylvaniji ici ——————————— es 711,138 | 2,202,742 334, 280 2,537, 022 
VEMOS 277, 463 777, 971 94, 702 872, 678 
Virginin- S A beu V RE RV EVE 52,550 174, 950 8,160 183, 110 
CET a CER E ewes 
Massachusetts... evees eir c uw mE RT estes Re een 
New JOISQV. oos Eva Mec. e eth e 2, 650 10, 450 800 11, 250 
DONOSO: ARS A Ee e ced a EE 
Bios ex ence dx ees esf aaa beo uod uos t 
MOU A ie tak a riiel ic DE Lade psp 1,100,513 | 3,454,817 507, 916 3, 962, 733 
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Value of roofing and milled slate in the United States in 1899 and 1900, by Strates—Cont'd. 


1900. 

RDA Other pur- | -— 

oofing poses than ota 

State. slate. Value. roofing, value. 

value. 

Califortilil- ala A dae 3, 500 | $26,500 |............ $26, 500 
COOTER i oo rus A e ioa 2,500 | 9,375 ees ase inea 9, 375 
Maine ........ passt du C CM E EE E EEES 21,771 | 108, 949 $73, 393- 177, 342 
Maryland ¿A Sele AA AAA 27,158 126, 271 2, 402 128, 678 
A A eite o ados 700 700 
New Jersey... liae EilTasq el ER E RI Osea es 3, 600 18,600 |............ 13, 600 
New YOFE co uer O bovis 7,713 58, 360 4, 395 62, 755 
Pennsylvania uiui a? ebd 788,571 | 2,277,192 436, 406 2,713,598 
Tennessee as 50 290" [ess up ut 250 
NOGMMOD tud OS ds Retos Meteo . 282,820 795, 474 121, 988 917, 462 
A A A A 56, 365 185, 211 5, 000 190, 21: 
TOA a da dudó 1,194,048 | 8,596,182 644, 284 4, 240, 466 


a A ee yee A Ne — e —————— —MÓ—M————— — 


The following table shows the average value of roofing slate per 
. Square since 1890: 


Average annual price per square of roofing alate for the entire country. 


I800.. 5: prse p DE Sb db eUE Sor OF | 1890 2:5 rro eS $3. 36 
jte C—— Ó— M" 0940 VASO ood Les RU ies 3. 09 
A adc wie ees 2:90 | A wis neice etus 3. 42 
jb. A RE 9:00 | AA A sce eL TEE 3. 14 
1804 e (——— HO MÀ SIE AA T OSEE EPA 3. 01 
1800 e —— —— — 3. 23 

EXPORTS. 


The following table shows the ports and customs districts from’ 
which and countries to which slate has been exported since 1893: 


Value of slate exported from United States, showing ports and customs districts from which 
and countries to which sent, from 1893 to 1900. 


1 | 
Port and customs district. 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. 1897. | 1898. 1899. | 1900. 


| 


Baltimore, Md............... NEP qp E ES, $9,860 ($101,581 | $170,916 | $99,083 | $110, 049 
Bangor, A O $445 |........ 110 accu A DEA | 8m. 
Boston and Charle-town, Mass.| $1,086 |........ $143 , 609 1, 020 | 385 40,622 65,531 
Newport News, A A entem Rn Exe E ann 18,170 65, 290 12,22 19, 950 
New York, N. Y ............... 36,306 | 19,681 | 31,092 242,559 | 557,099 | 986,638 | 968,395 | 392, 288 
Passamaquoddy, Me...........]........]........ 192 asus A A PA 
Philadelphia, Pa .............. INN ncc OR 2,300 94,865 136,916 | 205,779 ' 150,254 
Portland and Falmouth, Me... ........]........]...L esee cesses | A ques cbe 
Brazos de Santiago, Tex....... | A A A E AO E 
Corpus Christi, Tex............ ........]........ 105 Iq. es 137601 1225 A 
New Orleans, La .............. AT A REA A PP A 
Paso del Norte, Tex ........... ........ GII is A n oue dioc assise ad | TURNS A 
Puget Sound, Wash ........... JUMP PER ERRORI TNR SER 22 Diada 
San Diego, Cal..............--- A EAD. eate A o EO os 
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Value of slate exported from United States, showing ports and customs districts from which 
and countries to which sent, from 1893 to 1900—Continued. 


Port and customs district. 


1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. 1897. 


1900. 

Buffalo Creek, N. Y ........... $13, 428 $13,696 | $4,748 | $5, 908 $6, 584 
Champlain, N. Y .............. 869 , 1,869-| 1,961 | 1,617 2, 320 
A A A atte aue 65 | 2,874 1, 441 
Huron, Mich .................. 200 PERPE. SENIUM emia rM AA iE 424 
North and South Dakota...... 94 160|........ A A > MOT cas: 612 
Oswegatchie, N. Y ............]........ oS PES | E A lut Ad eet Edu 487 
Vermont. usse RED EUDAS 24 183 200 139 |. 1,909 |... goes 26 

Total comas ad 52,012 | 37,195 | 38,806 |266, 385 950, 543 
A ce MT EE m"—— en 
Fräie ouais ore bovE | re eaae A LAN 19-0001. A A ertet Edu A Sess 
Germany osea x Ecce ev ex RE RR vieni uet 25 910 5,850 82, 916 17,921 
Netherlands............................ .- A AER EREET] cv 2, 087 25 ads 
United Kingdom .............. 1,400 | 4,800 | 3,000 |197, 440 | 695, 980 |1, 213, 377 813, 918 
Denmark ...................... mper PUES roS gos EE 8,150 25,437 
Norway and Sweden ci coss Vea enr vr EKKInE E eaa exea exUA versa queue 270 859 
Bermuda ..................... 1,046 | 336+ 1,550 | 2,312 | 1,395 157 202 
Dominion of Canada: 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
A E ud Qiss 119 445 406 | 1,278 780 |.......... 798 
Quebec, Ontario, ete ........ 14,615 | 15,858 | 6,974 | 10,533 6, 977 8, 147 11, 894 
British Columbia. ooesosccloserexuel A os onec A A 2) PA 
Newfoundland and Labrador . Sy E xtiays A PE A ETET 30 
Central American States: 

Guatemala .......................... | VORHER NOTES eS, [E HEREIN UNE 1,766 

Honduras A A OS DAT A oss twee A O lacie ck AE 
Mexico nec 22 621 488 821 150 1,872 | | 330 ........ 
Miquelon, Langley, etc .......|................].... esL] LLL] eese 30 -— — 
West Indies: | 

British oye toe cee ne rumbo wu uie | 3,803 | 4,419 | 1,159 1, 860 2, 856 1, 400 2,049 

Hall A A xEPA 390 AS A Sl ese 26 | EA 382 

Santo Domingo..............]........ eae 10 A A A dau RE fees | aos 

AA A s eaa insa 2,643 | 3,258 00) AA 678| | 16!........ 
A ON A ET 259 E AA 285 
Guianas | | 

AA A 712 702 440 165 COO A eee 

Dutech OR 3,145 |........ 840 |........ 1,640 1,325 2,276 650 
Porta ias A A A A A A 1, 000 
UTA obtén eee exe A EEA 417 lua ls 807 760 829 
China A IÓ | SENIORS MIN EUR A 330: eso bestens 
East Indies—British...........i........ lee eee ee fe eee eens 1, 628 810 A Iph kS 
British Australasia ............ | 30,362 | 7,060 | 17,363 | 34,970 | 60,604 44, 642 64,434 | 71,881 
Hawaiian Islands ............. [noo A i oa 245 106.1... es TE PA 
British Africa ................. 866 !........ 258 | 1,883 1, 598 2,218 4, 335 2, 458 
Portuguese Africa «c. conoci exer ries IR herpes opone sas | utem dps 42 3 A 

Total c2: corvi diee es 52,012 | 37,195 | 38,806 |266, 385 | 780,112 [1,370,075 |1, 363,617 | 950, 543 


THE SLATE INDUSTRY IN INDIVIDUAL STATES. 


ARKANRAS. 


No slate of commercial value was reported from Arkansas in 1900, 
yet several firms have been prospecting and companies have been or- 
ganized and work will probably be pushed in 1901. 
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Red slate has been obtained in the quarries at Mena. This is of 
interest and value, since the only red slate hitherto produced has come 
from Washington County, N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The product in this State showed an increase of $19,858 from $6,642 
in 1899 to $26,500 in 1900. This was all used for roofing. 


GEORGIA. 


Slate has been produced in a small amount in Georgia for many 

years, but not regularly. er 
f MAINE. 

There was a slight decrease in the number and value of squares of 
slate produced in this State in 1900, the product being 24,676 squares, 
valued at $121,640, in 1899 and 21,771 squares, valued at $103,949, in 
1900. There was also a decrease in the average price per square. The 
value of milled stock, however, increased from $60,126 in 1899 to 
$73,393 in 1900, an increase of $13,267. The entire decrease was from 
$181,766 in 1899 to $177,342 in 1900, a decrease of $4,424. The de- 
crease in production was due to one of the principal quarries having 
been destroyed or partially destroyed by fire. Asa producer of milled 
stock Maine ranks third, following Pennsylvania and Vermont. The 
value of milled stock produced in Maine was $73,393, while Pennsyl- 
vania and Vermont produced milled stock to the value of $436,406 and 
$121,988, respectively. 

MARYLAND. 

The value of the slate produced in Maryland has increased steadily 
since 1897, when the value was $53,939. The value in 1900 was 
$128,673, against $93,595 1n 1899, an increase of $35,078. The num- 
ber of quarries remains about the same in the Peach Bottom region, 
and the average value per square increased slightly in 1900. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Massachusetts produces a small amount of slate every year. It is 
not used for roofing, and only a very small amount for milled stock, 
but chiefly for building and foundation work; therefore the amount is 
not included in the total. | 


MINNESOTA. 


Minnesota reports but a small amount of slate yearly. The entire 
product is used for milled stock. 


NEW JERSEY. 


New Jersey, being at the northern end of the slate chain that extends 
through Pennsylvania, Maryland, and into Virginia, has hitherto been 
of little importance as a commercial producer, but in 1900 new quar- 
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ries were started, old ones opened up, and the production was unu- 
sually large. 

The New Jersey Slate Company resumed operations in the old 
quarry at Newton, Sussex County, and near Delaware Water Gap, in 
Warren County, operations were carried on by Mr. J. I. Johnson. 
Other quarries were operated at Lafayette. 


NEW YORK. 


The production of slate in New York decreased from $76,675 in 1899 
to $62,755 in 1900, or $13,920. The product in 1899, $62,755, how- : 
ever, was an increase of $14,061 over the product of 1898, $48,694. 
Several old quarries came into the hands of the Mathews Slate Com- 
pany of Granville, and there are prospects of large production in 1901. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pennsylvania ranks first in the list of slate-producing States, and 
has showed a steady increase of products since 1893, when the value 
of the output was $1,472,275, this being the lowest value obtained in 
the eleven years for which statistics are given. In 1899 the value was 
$2,537,022 and in 1900, $2,713,598, an increase of $176,576. The 
greatest increase was in the value of milled stock, the value being 
$334,280 in 1899 and $436,406 in 1900, an increase of $102,126. The 
number of squares increased from 711,138 in 1899 to 788,571 in 1900, 
or 77,433 squares, while the value increased from $2,202,742 in 1899 to 
$2,277,192 in 1900, or $74,450. The average value per square in 1899 
was $3.097 and in 1900, $2.887, showing a slight decrease. 

The principal producing counties are Northampton, Lehigh, York, 
and Bucks. Operators report home consumption to be better and the 
export trade slightly less. This is also shown in the table of exports. 


TENNESSEE. 


Operations in Tennessee have been only spasmodically carried on, 
resulting in a very small production this year. 


VERMONT. 


Vermont ranks second in the list of slate-producing States, both in 
the value of roofing slate and the value of milled stock. The value of 
the product increased from $872,673 in 1899 to $917,462 in 1900, or 
$44,789. The amount of slate produced increased from 277,463 
squares, valued at $777,971, in 1899, to 282,820 squares, valued at 
$795,474, 1n 1900, or an increase of 5,357 squares, and in value $17,503. 
The average value per square was greater in 1899 than in 1900. 


VIRGINIA. 


Virginia showed a very slight gain in slate output in 1900 over 1899, 
the product in 1899 being $183,110 and in 1900 $190,211, or a gain of 
$7,101. The gain was in the value of roofing slates, the product of 
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which increased from 52,550 squares, valued at $174,950, in 1899, to 
56,365 squares, valued at $185,211, in 1900, an increase of 3,815 
squares, and in value $10,261. The value of milled stock decreased 
from $8,160 in 1899 to $5,000 in 1900, or $3,160. 

The home trade was reported to be better, with less foreign demand. 

The value per square decreased from $3.329 in 1899 to $3.286 in 
1900. 

MARBLE. 


The production of marble in the United States in 1900 exceeded that 
of 1899 by $255,572, the production in 1900 being $4,267,253 and in 
1899 $4,011,681. This increase is chiefly in the marble used for 
cemetery work, with a marked decrease in the value of stone used for 
ornamental purposes, which was $92,942 in 1899 and $13,754 in 1900. 
The value of marble used for outside building decreased from $1,176,208 
in 1899 to $1,080,969 in 1900, a loss of $95,239. 

Operations have been started in several new States, as Alabama, 
Arizona, Idaho, Missouri, Montana, and New Mexico. 

Although deposits of marble have been long known in these States, 
they have not heen worked commercially to any great extent. The 
value of the output in California increased from $6,500 in 1899 to 
$17,500 in 1900. Georgia's marble product decreased from $742,554 
in 1899 to $631,241 in 1900. Massachusetts showed a decided increase 
in marble production, going from $59,416 in 1899 to $130,735 in 1900, 
an increase of $71,319. This increase was chiefly in the amount used 
for building. The value of the marble product in New York decreased 
slightly, and in Pennsylvania there was a slight increase. The pro- 
duction in Tennessee advanced in value, as did that of Vermont and 
Washington. Marble quarries have also been reported in Alaska, but 
no commercial value has heen given. 

The following table gives the production of marble, bv States, for 
the years 1891 to 1900, both inclusive: | 


Value of marble, by States, from 1891 to 1900. 


State. 1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. 1895. 

Calllonitiac A $100, 000 $115, 000 $10, 000 $13, 420 $22, 000 
Georgia.. lolo uui vr OU AE Cerise 275, 000 280, 000 261, 666 724, 385 689, 229 
TORN A A ren EA 4,500 3, 000 2, 250 
jo: ec A MT oes use eae oro die saved A 13, 750 
Maryland eii 100, 000 105, 000 180, 000 175, 000 145, 000 
Massachusetts AAA PA 100,000 A A 2, 000 
New York A cae VEM EE VS 390, 000 380, 000 206, 926 501,585 207, 828 
Pennsylvania ............................ 45, 000 50, 000 27, 000 50, 000 59, 787 
Tennessee cc 400, 000 350, 000 150, 000 231, 796 862, 277 
VOPMONE ED 2,200,000 | 2,275,000 | 1,621,000 | 1,500, 399 1, 321,598 
Scattering AA 100, 000 50, 000 


csoconnocoocsnano[.so corona j[oncononosncon ea. 


jc mE 3,610,000 | 3,705,000 | 2,411,092 | 3,199,585 2,825, 719 
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Value of marble, by States, from 1891 to 1900—Continued. 


State. 1896. 1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 

Alaba oca Ne re petu eri Sawin A A A See hito bn Rt $500 
ATIZOUG ic pb Ce xa E REV ERI Sy RU — E n EN errr 5, 000 
ATRRUSHS A fos ida were ae A A ae rbd SANE $3,410 |]. ........... 
Dal ifOFDin «ume SE o a $4, 000 $48, 690 $40, 200 6, 500 17,500 
COTO O AAA A OES eae 99,600 |............ 10,776. dois 
GOeOFEglio ers cepa euh EX eR RARUS ME 617, 380 598,076 656, 808 742, 554 631, 241 
TAA s Se cus bao Ove aa xa ER RA 5, 500 5, 000 4,400 ............ 1,250 
TOW: AA A Rao Ql cunc a DOL TAG yaya wah an wed euis va e qq aos eue eee ae RENE 
Mary ANG fe po Ar A 110, 000 130, 000 120, 525 77, 000 70, 000 
Massachusetts .........ooooooooocooooocoo- 83, 904 79,721 32, 210 59, 416 130, 7 
MISURI eMe) 900 
MONTAR A Per ER oe aes aA SSA RS ML d Mua DE da LE 1, 200 
Now MexlCcO:...u. ico ead ueque kr ma RR as ERUNT EET 4,500 
New York 22e c EREILeR E REN DORTENA 484, 160 354, 631 | 342, U72 335, 816 332, 518 
Pennsy]vania ............. REM 31,522 62, 683 39,373 139, 506 151, 167 
NS NEEDS 381,973 | 441,964 316,814 | a384,705 424,064 
Uta nee esque EHcpuis O es SE RES | pet 2.000 oeira nidra 
Vermont ...... T OIN. 1,101,557 | 2,050,229 | 2,067,938 | 2,241,806 | 2,484,852 
WashIinglolt oco esegue A ace a RR RO RS i 3, 600 4,837 11, 836 

dU E ER A. 2,859,136 | 3,870,584 | 3,629,940 | 4,011,681 4, 267, 253 


a Contains small amount from North Carolina. 


The following table shows the purposes for which the marble of the 
various productive States was sold by the quarrymen in 1897, 1898, 
1899, and 1900: 


Value of the marble product, by uses and States, in 1897, 1898, 1899, and 1900. 


1 
State. Rough. | Building. i Cemetery. | Interior. | Other. | Total. 
1897. | 

California ............... $5, 280 $2,625 $4, 960 $3,015 | $27,310 $2, 500 $48, 690 
COlOFBdO aria shiek cus bn on ace lve ine ete A E A 82, 000 17, 600 99, 600 
GOeOrgiB..... cec eee eee 198, 198 145,875 |.......... 157, 803 71, 200 25, 000 598, 076 
Tiaho eea O sistere suce A 4, 500 500 A 5, 000 
Maryland EE O ARA A Ue es [bentur 130, 000 
Massachusetts ........... 1,026 - 2,300 16, 481 1,000 79,721 
New York..............- 11, 066 61, 631 5, 308 2, 000 354, 631 
Pennsylvania ...........]-.-..-...- DUNT A | EE 62, 683 
Tennessee ............... 147,679 15,625 | 259, 025 15, 625 . 441, 954 
Vermont ...........,.... 111, 607 1,295,912 | 115,159 | 120,895 2, 050, 229 
Total .............. 477,856 | 1,074,646 1,547,469 | 576,983 | 184,620 | 3,870,584 

ooo epe Chen onm mec Cen amie 
California ............... 10, 300 1,050 40, 200 
Georgía.................. 271,723 147, 000 656, 808 
Idaho zocken ES 100 4,000 4, 400 
Maryland ..........................| 116,000] | 625 ]|............ 120, 525 
Massachusetts ........... 1,210 | 25,000 |... co Ir RR inn 38, 210 
New York ............... 54, 696 74, 990 842, 072 
Pennsylvania ........... 75 560 | 39, 373 
Tennessee ............... 239, 483 11,000 52e oss ER Rn n 316, 814 
Vermont ................ 108, 553 441, 439 €,162 | 1,386, 142 2, 067, 938 
Washington ... .. ...... AA oce O 3, 600 
TU sti 690,240 | — 965,353 | 23,904 | 1,613,742. 3, 629, 940 
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Value of the marble product, by uses and States, in 1897, 1898, 1899, and 1900—Cont' d. 


——————— ———————— PONE 


State. | Rough. | Building. dea Cemetery. | Interior. | Other. Total. 
A unser EEG E MEE ICE EA | A TA VEM gc ES 
1899. | 

Arkansas ...........-.--- $2, 850 $210; $140 $210 | Fn NES $3, 410 
California ............... 6,200. neos PE ieee ences DOO h oiie osa stoa or atn 6, 500 
Colorado ................ 10; A etal Sees ee I teh D ERES | Gun ode A i ies | 10, 776 
Georgía.................. | 335, 535 | 97,400 |.......... ! — 194,600 | $92,350 | $22,669 742, 554 
Maryland ............... sieut d: | 75, 000 | 300 |............ s 25200 1 cic coca | 77, U00 
Massachusetts ........... 565 43, 121 2,000 1,100 8, 000 4, 630 59, 416 
New York ............... 14,207 185,559 | 5,708 110,879 '. ........ 22, 963 338, 816 
Pennsylvania ........... 8,531 134,356 ........... 840 240 539 139, 506 
Tennessee ............... a 126, 955 10,000 |.......... 5,000 230,750 | 12,000 384, 705 
A te DE M C | 2, 855 
Vermont ................ 133, 411 630,562 | 84,107 | 1,837,726 | 56,000 |.......... 2, 241, 806 
Washington ............. ACIDO: comente DHT oed a LL Cera OE | 4,837 

Total .............. 640,535 | 1,176,208 | 92,942 , 1,650,155 | 389,040 | 62,801 | 4,011,681 

1900. mr NN REM ERE Peut s = 

Alabama ................ 900. iu cs das PA ls uso ne RE 500 
Arizona ................. D: 000 0 seo pekebe PP | sacos ana edi O PA 5, 000 
California ............... 5,000 `. 4, 400 5, 900 2:900: A osuere xus 17,500 
Georgla............ ..... 194, 483 | CUP fal SCR 228,409 | 104,322 | 16,250 631, 241 
Idaho ................... A AN ! 1,000 |..........].......--- 1, 250 
Maryland A n nns 50,000 ;.......... | 20,000 A uice 70, 000 
Massachusetts ........... 5,950 — 107,004 |.......... | 300 | 10,961 | 5,920 130, 785 
Missouri A xx luce REOR RERO ERA [conan 900 115 cssc IA 900 
Montana ................].......... PO A EN AAA A 1, 200 
New Mexico ............ 1, 500 | 1,500 |.......... 1,000 |.......... 500 4, 500 
New York ............... 51,480: — 102,904 i.......... 164,331 |.......... 13, 803 332, 518 
Pennsylvania. .......... 16,056 | 114,583 |.......... 10, 003 8, 000 2, 575 151, 167 
Tennessee. .............. 88, 284 | 36,750 |.......... 70,250 | 228,770 |.......... 424, 054 
Vermont ................ 123,310 | 574,623 6,000 | 1,510,980 | 202,950 | 66,989 | 2,484,852 
Washington .............J.......06. | 878 1, 854 8, 901 89 114 11, 836 

Total 0...0... 491,813 | 1,080,969 | 13, 754 | 2,019,474 | 555,092 | 106,151 | 4,267,258 


a Contains a small amount from North Carolina. 


The following table shows the various uses to which the marble 
quarried in 1897, 1898, 1899, and 1900 was put: 


Distribution and value of output in 1897, 1898, 1899, and 1900 among various uses. 


1897. 1898. 1899. | 1900. 
Sold by producers in rough state..................... $477, 856 $690, 240 $640, 535 | $491, 813 
Sold for outside building.......................L.uuu. 1, 074, 646 968,853 | 1,176,208 | 1,080,969 
Ornamental purposes. ......... 0... ec cece eee ee eere 9,010 23, 904 92, 942 18, 754 
Cemetery work (monuments and tombstones)....... 1,547,469 | 1,613,742 | 1,650, 155 2,019, 474 
Interior decoration in buildings...................... 516, 983 304, 714 389, 040 655, 092 
Other scattering uses...................eeesleereeeee. 184, 620 28, 987 62, 801 106, 151 
Tota m —————á-— 3,870,584 | 3,629,940 | 4,011,681 4, 267, 253 
LIMESTONE. 


As with the other branches of the stone industry, limestone showed 
an increase in the value of the product. "The value of the output in 
1899 was $18,757,963, and in 1900 $20,354,019, a gain of $1,596,056. 
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This increase is in the value of the limestone used for paving and road 
making, and in the amount used for blast-furnace flux. All the other 
products decreased in value. For the first time the report for blast- 
furnace flux includes values obtained from pig-iron producers, who 
quarried their own stone, as well as from quarrymen only. 

The value of lime burned decreased from $6,983,067 in 1899 to 
¥6,798,496 in 1900. Pennsylvania ranks first among the limestone- 
producing States, being the largest producer of limeand of blast-furnace 
flux. Indiana ranks second, being the largest producer of building 
stone. Ohio, Illinois, New York, and Missouri follow in the order 
named, the value of the product of each State exceeding a million dollars. 

The following table shows the production of limestone in the United 
States in 1899 and 1900, by States and uses: 


Value of limestone produced in the United States in 1899 and 15900, hy States and uses, 


1899. 
| p | . | Stone 
State or Territory. sonam! ann rae Riprap. rers s s Flux. pet Total. 
| | making. ime. | burners poses. 
Alabama .............- $37,250 | $16,021 $150 | $118,928 | 87,450 | $184, 837 | An. 8364, 636 
ATIZONA odias dara dt edad Exe eae ne AAA acts m ades PUE 960 
Arkansas.............. 21,230 785 | 10,850 | 38,240 800 |.......... $60 71, 965 
California ............. 1,551 9,915 |......... 263, 406. 1..... LLL. 525 | 11,898 | 287,295 
Colorado ............22 nenne 190 |........- 33, 677 |... ccc sees 62, 431 200 96, 156 
Connecticut ........... A: NO, A: 161, 945 APD 443 | Pad 162, 388 
Florida ................ 18,000 | 17,40 |......... A AA. AA: 44, 002 
Georgia. ...... sese. OMEN, O. MN 20,786 |. ..cccecce[ecececccccleccecess 29, 786 
Idaho... oaan. | 7:0 CRA aaa en! A A ON 3, 325 
Illinois ................ 11,067,622 | 561,329 | 99,976 | 194,773 | 9,000 | 80,810 | 51,973 | 2,065, 483 
Indiana ............... ^1, 400, 854 | 272,969 — 8,678 | 273,901 | 492 | 184,570 | 32,369 | 2,173,833 
Iowa .......... eee ee | 812,595 | 158,917 139,061] 102,611 1,505 |.......... 70,884 | 785,576 
Kansas ............ sss | 209,680 | 756.443 | 57,023 RA PAS 34,240 | 79, 001 
Kentucky ............. | 104,094 | 44,845 ' 7,510| 12,672 .......... 6,248 | 3,492 | 178, 861 
MCI ERNEUT DUIS E 1,001, 368 | 16,396 2,543 | 8,068 1,028,375 
Maryland ............. ! BR| 7292. 51| 217,522 794 75 | 595 235,225 
Massachusetts ......... 6, 100 250 |......... 159,997 |.......... 1,675 125 168,147 
Michigan.............. 30,299 | 862,815 | 1,111 | 89,441 | 157,657 | 27,512) 2,875 371,210 
Minnesota ............. 325,856 | 20,105 | 75,885! 52,851 |.......... 3,840 | 12,475 | 496,462 
Missouri............... 242,469 ¡ 284,453 | 47,020 | 383,543 385 | 10,231 | 9,298 | 977,399 
EORR «eod A A A 13, 818 |.......... 99, 900 |........ 113,718 
Nebraska .............. 33,571 | 24,948 | 36,962 2, 000 2,960 | 18,000 | 6,576 — 125,017 
New Jersey............ 705 1,824 cs 108, 056 914] 41,526 |........ , 153,005 
New York ............. 574,372 | 337,775 | 5,965 | 522,480 | 14,208 | 43,042 | 47, 859 | 1,545, 699 
A stt eae iens 250,816 | 315,890 | 11,828 | 802,228 | 29,841 | 313,936 | 69,065 ` 1,793,604 
Okluhoma...... ...... 10, 050 40,500. ens A Ee [ne mec Ere PA | 50, 550 
O 1s cebotes PA A Meee s E s odis eun ases 8, 000 
Pennsylvania ........ 195,116 | 230,907 | 46,187 ¡1,132,760 | 147,204 [1,278,632 | 57,777 , 3,088, 583 
EM A A eee men x wees E AA A lee resi 18, 239 
South Carolinna......|..........]..........]-........ 17; 60 A A AA 17, 650 
Sonth Dakota ......... UN essa wes beoe ees 10,001 |.......... 35,357 levis 45, 808 
Tennessee ..... ....... 79,550 | 14,225 | 1.250| 93,137 2.500 | 17,130 305 | 208,097 
Texas ....... ues 3, 940 357 858 | 79,399 |.......... 15,471 PATA 100, 025 
10/77) Dis ura 3, 898 cs 1,083 |.......... 1,394 |........ 6, 381 


aContains a small amount from North Carolina. 
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Value of limestone produced in the United States in 1899 and 1900, by States and uses— 


Continued. 
Stone 
State or Territory. pulang E „Paving, | Riprap. "nus es lei Flux pcs Total. 
making ng. | lime burners poses. 

Vermont ..............]- «eese CIE RENE $281,560 es $600 | $282,173 
Virginia ............... $12,622 | 6,788 $4 | 111,839 $10 $119,477 | 5,400 | 255,640 
Washington... cerrar A mw mem 133,646 |.......... Vene arb ts b, 693 139, 339 
West Virginia ......... 1, 345 296 10 | 54, 259 558' 2,884 |.... ... 58, 802 
Wisconsin ............. 122,202 | 135,276 | 45,020 | 442, 586 174 | 28,860 | 52,868 | — 926,496 
Wyoming PPD A A o en x 742. ocorrese | €— EUM 742 

Total ...........- 5,075, 158 |2, 647, 546 | 594, 852 . 683,067 | 392,846 2, 580, 799 |483, 696 | 18, 757, 968 

1900. 

Alabama ...........-.- $83, 380 |.......... $14,597 | $139, 090 | ON $296, 241 | $200 | $583, 608 
Arizona ............... 16D AA A A A A seseeene 165 
Arkansas .............. 5, 994 $665 ......... 64, 038 $200 |.......... 510 71, 407 
California ............. 1,987 | 87,128 325 | 297,810 316 1,080 | 18,893 | 407, 489 
Colorado ..............]. .-.----- 12741. 96, 055 75 | 62,413 770 | 160,587 
Connecticut ...........].... ...... 25 5. Seek 145, 490 |.......... 2,545 |........ 148, 060 
O AA en 6, 988 | 97,023 p^ NA A EAEE 128, 381 
Georgia................ 1,200! 10,735 ......... 39, 492 2, 000 1,024 |........ 54, 451 
A Ae ! $00 ........- 25. BN?! A A in 34,587 
Illinois ................ 499,739 859,602 | 96,900 | 246,575 m 114, 849 | 63,486 | 1, 881,151 
Indiana ............... 1,639,985 | 239,913 | 11,451 | 227,343 |.......... 168,692 | 57,434 | 2,344, 818 
IOWA ...........eee nee 248,883 ' 153,329 | 58,493 | 110,589 ` 580 |.......... 13,936 | 586,410 
Kansas ..............-- 208,304 | 118,952 | 7,586 2,192 1,125 AA 10,307 | 339,466 
Kentucky ............. 21,623 | 115,780 | 12,500 8,393 |.......... 17,728 | 2,278 | 178,252 
A A O ittetiue luus €29, 545 4, 218 883 | 56,666 | 691,312 
Maryland ............. 11,885 — 14,343 524 | 281,717 3, 726 2,867 | 1,645 | 317,207 
Massachusetts ......... 8175 dessous A 199, 645 |.......... 1,589 |........ 209, 359 
Michigan.............. 32,362 | 106, 266 799 | 94,782 | 65,000 38, 200 |124,220 | 425, $36 
Minnesota ............. 323,688 | 27,778 | 32,912 | 42,480 400 300 | 13,996 | — 441,554 
Missouri ............ .. 362,844 | 235,489 | 57,023 | 398,010 |.......... 8,288 | 18,189 | 1,079,348 
Montana .............. 3 000 2,093 |......... 19,000 |.......... 117,000 |........ 141, 093 
Nebraska.............. 39,556 31,442; 10,488 590 7,088 | 13,125 | 6,016 107, 305 
New Jersey......... .. 6, 955 ' 1,299 1 000 | 105,902 286 54, 564 | PA 170, 006 
New York ............. 244, 738 | 484,902 | 21,668 | 676,324 | 40,838 | 71,408 ¡190,284 | 1,730, 162 
Oblitas 217, 399 | 466,819 | 47,530 | 661,869 | 14,939 | 422,407 |138, 424 | 1, 969, 387 
Oklahoma............. 2,672 22:914. hc cae O A A Red 25, 586 
Oregon ................ PROA | usare Dada EA 10, 525 OID iesus A 10, 900 
Pennsylvania.......... 128,997 | 684,983 660 | 910, 903 21,799 ¡1, 949, 859 [108, 117 | 3,800, 318 
Rhode Island..........]..........]..........]......... 16,715 oc 118 Y AA 16, 828 
South Carolina a.......].......... 500 |......... 36,320 |.......... 1,596 l........ 88, 415 
South Dakota ......... A dene 14,380 |.......... 33,082 |........ | 47,762 
Tennessee ........ .... 22,800 | 26,490 396 | 128,035 120 | 60,564 100 | 238,506 
Texas a...an 15, 681 9, 821 250! 79,659 |.......... 18, M2 375 , 124,728 
Utah eie ceret 11,9703). coscecedlotenb cee c) UR O. A ET 12, 749 
Vermont .............. 193 Bo caecos 182:075- |... casco O 800 | 185,100 
Virginia ............... 5,070 8,721 |......... 151,687 |.......... 237,940 |........ 403, 318 
Washington ...........|.......... 2^ 3940*| cocos 239,022 |.......... 6,643 | 3,258 | 249,163 
West Virginia ......... 9,391 40 ee 36, 677 5, 851 1,742 |. 5:85 53, 701 
Wisconsin ............. 177,886 | 231,856 | 110,263 | 445,193 3,680 | 15,861 | 5,996 | 989,685 
Wyoming.............. | 425 E E 2,640 |.... ..... EIE eH | 8, 065 

Total ............ $ 330, 706 $ 963, 469 | 582,488 6,797,496 | 172,566 [3,687,304 829 900 2, 354, 019 

| 


alncludes North Carolina. 
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The following table shows the production of limestone in the United 
States from 1897 to 1900, by States: 


Value of limestone from 1897 to 1900, by States. 


State. 1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 

ADAMA Goes dde $221,811 $242, 295 $364, 636 $533, 608 
AUTIZODB- Seer O deu ie A E AEQ E 11,522 1,782 960 165 
ATRAS S uad eese reU ERO ER do RC 44, 222 | 54,373 71,965 71, 407 
CAMÍ ad 308, 925 229, 729 287, 295 407, 489 
COLA O o EE 79, 256 109, 310 96, 456 160, 587 
Conneetleuta i ni o 178, 410 142,057 162, 388 148, 060 
A A E E LAUS VATERS MELS 18, 889 91,330 44, 002 128, 381 
O aes 32, 000 57, 803 29, 786 54, 451 
A REESE ARRA NARRNENwRNaE CF RD Ud iE : 15,535 3, 080 8, 325 34, 587 
IIHBOIB A ee Ead x d see EESTI SUA 1, 483, 157 1, 121, 072 2, 065, 483 1, 881,151 
MD X ——— ————————— — — 2,012,608 ¡ 1,686,572 2, 173, 833 2, 344, 818 
LOWS d sceau bot E ENDE 480, 572 524, 546 785, 576 586, 410 
ASH I iE elves oe YES Au Dad a NE unde 208, 889 305, 605 379, 001 839, 466 
KeOntüCR M ioe edo owetade ce euse NE ERN PA S Meals 40, 815 83, 960 178,861 178, 252 
MRBIDE cose tee desa ns Cae oc ED DIM edu; 742,877 | 1,283, 468 1, 028, 375 691,312 
Maryland Mo "—————— 181,637 433, 653 235, 225 : 817, 207 
Massachusetts ......0.0.ccccc cece es serrer 126, 508 174, 822 168, 147 | 209, 359 
Michi a icós 215, 177 271,523 | 371,210 425, 636 
Minnesota. uisu oU CER ma RIEETLIe  olrEkxER 236, 397 345, 685 496, 462 411,554 
A Lerrodes Rise rerom eim e nutem setae an 1,018, 202 735, 275 977,399 1,079, 343 
MODAN sin 37,300 63, 196 113,718 | 141, 093 - 
AO A odas mca rte 42, 359 78, 493 195,017 ' — 107,305 
NOW JetHBy oovessséewad vesci vae ce DERE SERIES 141,646 146,611 153, 025 , 170, 006 
New Yo inicia Em 1,697,780 | 1,533,936 1, 545, 699 1, 730, 162 
North Carolina a duca usw ecd x o SCEva ees Cose eee an Ley cere. 1:60D- AO e Gaede fatal 
ORIO da 1,486,550 | 1,673, 160 1,793, 604 1, 969, 387 
OLA DOM lo ake einen 3, 000 50, 550 25, 586 
Oregon .............. A (pE i adea eatis Wk oe 7, 480 8, 000 10, 900 
Pennsy]vAn]iBieoicoienede eececsexeweorhaduemusa age 2,327,870 | 2,746,256 3, 088, 583 3, 800, 318 
Rhode [sland ii isses qua suy pene aie ver dees dedi 11, 555 10, 215 18, 239 16, 828 
South Carolina cra qud ERU EE P OE T iu c daret 30, 000 34, 000 17,650 88, 415 
South Dakota ua Sei ORUP T PRSE E EE AYWE 8, 895 26, 858 45, 808 47, 762 
TOobllesseg ido 113,774 182, 402 208, 097 238, 505 
o RTT Goce 57, 258 70, 321 100, 025 124, 728 
UT aco eon cael eo VR PULE A E epis tei 9, 250 11,721 6, 381 12, 749 
o A a AN 165, 657 174,150 282, 173 188, 100 
VIIa dica 192, 972 182, 852 255, 640 403, 318 
IVASDAN ECON A a ada cos 126,877 140, 239 139, 339 249, 163 
West VIF foie TET 61, 546 56, 167 58, 802 63, 701 
Wisconsin Guise inne stad sidad O eat oon aoe 641, 232 698, 454 826, 486 989, 685 
ya AA II EE AA : 742 3, 065 

TOVAR Ao 14, 804, 933 | 16,039,056 | 18,757,963 | 20,354,019 


a Small amounts for 1899 and 1900 are included with South Carolina. 
LIMESTONE PRODUCTION IN INDIVIDUAL STATES. 


ALABAMA. 


The value of the product increased from $364,636 in 1899 to $533,608 
in 1900, or $168,972. The only noticeable decrease was in the amount 
used for paving and road making. 
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ARKANSAS. 


The limestone trade in Arkansas showed no appreciable change from 
1899. The product is chiefly lime, which advanced from $38,240 in 
1899 to $64,038 in 1900. The total for 1900 was $71,407, and for 1899, 
$71,965. 

CALIFORNIA. l 

The production of limestone in California advanced from $287,295 
in 1899 to $407,489 in 1900, a gain of $120,194. The increase was 
chiefly in the value of stone used for paving and road making. Lime- 
stone is used in this State by the sugar refineries, and most of that 
noted in the table as used for other purposes went to the refineries. 


COLORADO. 


Colorado showed a decided increase in value, the product being 
valued at $96,456 in 1899 and $160,587 in 1900. The chief increase 
was in the value of lime, which advanced from $33,675 in 1899 to 
$96,055 in 1900, a gain of $62,380. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The value decreased slightly for 1900, being $162,388 in 1899 and 
$148,060 in 1900. The product is chiefly lime. -` : 


FLORIDA. 


The value of the limestone product increased $84,379 or from $44,002 
in 1899 to $198,381 in 1900. 
GEORGIA. 
The value of the limestone product in Georgia in 1899 was $29,786, 
in 1900 $54,451, which gives a gain of $24,665. 


IDAHO. 


The rise noticed in the production of limestone in Idaho is due to 
_~the fact that more producers were heard from than in former years. 
The value given for 1900 is $34,587. 


ILLINOIS. 


Illinois shows a decrease in limestone production of $184,332 from 
1899, the value being $2,065,483 in 1899 and $1,881,151 in 1900. The 
decrease was in the amount and value of building stone sold, and was 
partly made up by increase in stone used for paving and road making, 
which advanced from $561,329 in 1899 to $859,602 in 1900. A large 
part of this was railroad ballast. The value of the lime made also ad- 
vanced in a satisfactory manner, being $194,773 in 1899 and $246,575 
in 1900. The decrease in value of building stone was due to the large 
number of strikes that took place in and around Chicago during 1900 
in the building trades. 
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INDIANA. 


Indiana showed an increase in the limestone product for 1900, the 
value of the output being $2,173,833 in 1899 and $2,344,818 in 1900, 
a gain of $170,985. This gain was almost entirely in the value of 
building stone, which increased from $1,400,854 in 1899 to $1,639,985 
in 1900, or $239,131. The other products showed a slight decrease. 


IOWA. 


lowa's limestone production in 1900 declined to $586,410 from 
$785,576 in 1899. This decrease was mostly in stone used for riprap. 


KANSAS. 


The limestone production in Kansas in 1900 was $339,460. This is 
a decline of $39,535 from the production of $379,001 in 1899. The 
decrease was chiefly in the stone used for riprap. 


KENTUCKY. 


The limestone product of Kentucky was practically the same as 
1899. The value of the product in 1900 was $178,252. In 1899 it was 
$178,861. The value of the stone used for building purposes decreased 
and that for railroad ballast, paving, and road making increased. 


MAINE. 


There was a considerable decrease in the value of the limestone 
product of Maine in 1900. The value in 1899 was $1,028,375, and in 
1900 $691,312. The decrease was due to the business change which 
took place in this State. Most of the large firms formed a combination 
known as the Rockland-Rockport Lime Company, of Rockland, Me. 
Most of the stone in this State is burned into lime. 


MARYLAND. 
The value of the production in Maryland increased from $235,225 


in 1899 to $317,207 in 1900. This increase was shared by all the pur- 
poses for which the stone was used. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The limestone production increased from $168,147 in 1899 to $209,359 
in 1900. This gain was mostly in the value of the lime made, which 
was $159,997 in 1899 and $199,645 in 1900, a gain of $39,648. 


MICHIGAN. 


Michigan showed an increase in limestone production in 1900. The 
value was $371,210 in 1899 and $425,636 in 1900. A considerable 
amount of the product in this State is used in sugar refineries and in 
the manufacture of soda. 


M R 1900——44 
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MINNESOTA. 


There was a decrease of $54,908 in the limestone production in 1900, 
the output being $496,462 in 1899 and $441,554 in 1900. 


MISSOURI. 


Missouri increased in value of limestone production from $977,399 
in 1899 to $1,079,343 in 1900, or $101,944. 


MONTANA. 


The production of limestone in Montana increased from $113,718 in 
1899 to $141,093 in 1900. The stone is used chiefly for lime and for 


blast furnace flux. 
NEBRASKA. 


The limestone production in Nebraska decreased from $125,017 in 
1899 to $107,305 in 1900. This decrease was chiefly in the stone used 
for riprap. 

NEW JERSEY. 

New Jersey produced limestone to the value of $170,006 in 1900, as 

compared with $153,025 in 1899. 


NEW YORK. 


The output of limestone in New York in 1900 was valued at 
$1,730,162. This shows a gain of $184,463 over the production in 
1899, which was $1,545,699. This gain was shared by stone used for 
all purposes, except for building which decreased in value. 


OHIO. 


The limestone product of Ohio increased from $1,793,604 in 1899 to 
$1,969,387 in 1900, or $175,783. The stone used for paving, road 
making, ballast, riprap, and blast furnace flux increased in value, 
while the value of the stone used for building purposes decreased, as 
did also the value of the lime made. 


PENNSYLVANI Aq, 


The value of the limestone production in Pennsylvania increased 
from $3,088,583 in 1899 to $3,800,318 in 1900, or $711,735. This 
increase is principally in the value of blast furnace flux as obtained 
from pig-iron manufacturers. The value of the lime burned in Penn- 
sylvania decreased from $1,132,760 in 1899 to $910,903 in 1900, or 
$221,857. This decrease, however, does not prevent Pennsylvania 
from keeping first rank as a lime-producing State. The cause of the 
decrease was due chiefly to the high price of coal. Farmers who 
depended upon coal for fuel in burning lime were unable to keep their 
kilns running. Much of the lime burned in this State is used by the 
farmers on their land and burned for this purpose alone. 
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TENNESSEE. 


The limestone production in Tennessee in 1900 showed a slight 
increase over 1899, it being $238,505 in 1900, as compared with 
$208,097 in 1899. The increase was in the amount and value used for 
blast furnace flux. The value of both building stone and lime 


- decreased. 


n TEXAS. 


The production of limestone in Texas increased from $100,025 in 
1899 to $124,728 in 1900. This increase was chiefly in the value of 
building stone and stone used for paving and road making. The 
value of the lime remained about the same. 


UTAH. 


There was an increase from $6,381 in 1899 to $12,749 in 1900 in the 
value of the limestone production as reported from Utah. This stone 
was used chiefly for building. 

VERMONT. 


The limestone production in Vermont decreased from $282,17 3 in 
1899 to $188,100 in 1900. The product was almost entirely lime. 


WASHINGTON. 


Considerable activity has been shown recently in the lime business 
in Washington. In 1899 the value of the limestone product was 
$139,339, and in 1900, $249,163, or a gain of $109,824. The value of 
the lime burned was $133,646 in 1899 and $239,022 in 1900. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


West Virginia decreased in limestone production from $58,802 in 
1899 to $53,701 in 1900. The decrease was in the value of lime 


burned. 
WISCONSIN. 


The value of the limestone produced in Wisconsin in 1900 was 
$989,685. The value for 1899 was $826,486, showing an increase of 
$163,199. The value of stone used for blast furnace flux decreased 
somewhat. All other products showed an increase. 


THE STONE INDUSTRY IN CUBA. 


The stone available for building purposes in Cuba includes all 
varieties mentioned in this report, from granite and trap rock in the 
interior of the island to marble on the Isle of Pines and Coquina, and 
denser limestone in the newer formations near the coast. 

Quarrying has been carried on for many years in a small way. 
The most extensive operations are on the outskirts of Habana, where 
two quarries are operated by the Cuba Quarry Company, about 3 
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miles from the center of the city. These two quarries are known 
under the names of San Miguel and Jesus de Monte. The San Miguel 
quarry has been in operation from sixty to seventy-five years. It has 
an exposed face about 400 feet long, and from 20 to 75 feet wide. 
During the past year about 50,000 tons of this sandstone have been 
turned out for making concrete. 

Previous to the Spanish war in Cuba a large steam stone mill with 
eight gangs of saws was in operation cutting this stone for use in 
various places on the island, especially for sidewalks, curbstones, ete. 

The mill was burned during the war. 

- The Jesus de Monte quarry is in Coquina. In addition to these two 
quarries the Campo Florido Company is now opening up a quarry of 
so-called granite 18 miles from Habana, toward Matanzas. It is 
sufficiently tough for use in repairing the streets of Habana. 

Mr. C. E. McDowell, general superintendent of the Cuba Quarry 
Company, has reported a very superior trap rock, found about 25 
miles west of Habana, about 2 miles from the town of Mariel. This 
has been used to a considerable extent for macadamized roads. 


CLAY PRODUCTS. 


: By JEFFERSON MIDDLETON. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In the organization of the Twelfth Census the Geological Survey 
was invited to cooperate with that bureau in so far as the lines of 
inquiry coincided, and for this purpose, since this office had been col- 
lecting the statistics of the clay-working industries for several years, 
the writer was assigned the work of the collection of these statistics, 
as expert special agent for the manufactures division of the Twelfth 
Census, under the supervision of Mr. S. N. D. North, chief statistician 
for manufactures. This plan was adopted in the interests of both 
offices, and it has avoided duplication of work by the two bureaus and 
prevented asking similar information from producers twice. 

The figures given in the following pages show the quantity and 
value of the clay products of the United States in 1899 and 1900. 
For the former year the figures collected by the Twelfth Censusare used, 
this office having made no independent canvass of the clay-working 
industries for that year. These figures show great activity in all the 
branches of this industry, every one making large increases in 1899 
over 1898. This is undoubtedly due in part to the more complete 
returns received by the Census Office, but the chief reason for this 
increase is the greater activity along all the lines of the clay-working 
industries in 1899 over 1898 and in 1900 over 1899. This is shown by 
the fact that, with the same means of collecting the information (cor- 
respondence), the product increased in value from $95,797,370 in 1899 
to $96,212,345 in 1900. 

During the years under review the centralization of capital in the 
clay-working industries was accomplished to some extent in the organi- 
zation of the American Clay-working Company, now the American 
Sewer Pipe Company, the Illinois Brick Company, and the New Eng- 
land Brick Company, while the projected American Pottery Company, 
a combination of the leading white ware potteries and the American 
Brick Company, which proposed to unite all of the brickyards along 
the Hudson River, failed of organization, ut least for the time being. 

The tendency noted in these reports some time since, toward the 
investment of greater capital in the industry and the consequent more 
intelligent manipulation of the raw material and marketing of the 
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finished product, still exists, due largely to the efforts of the technical 
associations, both State and national; and while the small hand yard 
will probably always exist, its usefulness will be confined to small towns 
and thinly-settled communities. Theclay-working industry is unques- 
tionably destined to enjoy a wider field of usefulness, especially in view 
of the rapid destruction of our forests, which will necessitate the 
greater use of clay products as structural materials. 

The figures given herewith show only a slightly greater product in 
1900 than in 1899. This condition, however, is only an apparent and 
nota real one, as the clay-working industry was undoubtedly more 
prosperous in 1900 than in 1899. The returns to this office are prac- 
tically as complete as those to the Census Office. The explanation of 
the decrease in the value of structural materials, as compared with the 
census returns, lies in the fact that the census schedule requested, as 
far as products were concerned, a statement of the product manufac- 
tured, while the Geological Survey’s investigation considered only the 
products sold. The prosperity during 1898 and 1899 led to the estab- 
lishment of many plants in the latter part of 1899, which made a con- 
siderable product in that year. This was reported to the Census 
Office, rightfully enough, but much of it was not sold until the next 
building season, and thus was reported to the Census Office as product 

„and to the Geological Survey as sales. While the period covered by 
the Census Office investigation was mainly the calendar year 1899, a 
plant beginning operation within the census year which ended May 31, 
1900, was included in the census returns, thus causing an overlapping. 
Therefore the census figures may be taken as representing the product 
for 1899, while the Geological Survey represents equally as accurately 
the sales for 1900. 
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In the following tables are given a statement of the total value of 
the clay products of the United States in 1899 and 1900, by States: 


Value of the clay products of the United States in 1899. 


State. 
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a Including Rhode Island. 


Brick and 


12, 935, 508 


— — 


78,547, 120 


tile. 


319, 071 
1, 564, 655 
1, 055, 338 

992, 452 

168, 485 

462, 375 

136, 208 
1,235, 727 

44,624 
6, 496, 268 
8, 888, 180 
35,075 
2,203, 728 

811,337 
1, 253, 823 

542, 089 

- 655, 524 
1,317, 915 
1, 887, 677 
1, 254, 256 
1, 012, 332 

526, 540 
3, 587, 819 

313, 390 

841, 825 

17, 850 

562, 752. 
5, 716, 707 

108, 090 
7, 426, 220 

748, 539 

168, 124 
9, 504, 580 

150, 552 

316, 170 


208, 399 


81. 99 


Pottery. Total. 
$29, 338 $897, 810 
Rama cose | 101, 954 
20,071 339, 142 
32,863 | 1,587,518 
16,060 | 1,071,388 
81,750 | 1,074, 202 
o ud 168, 485 
18, 770 481, 145 
2, 600 138, 808 
28,268 | 1,268,995 
3, 000 47,624 
763,557 | 7,259,825 
347,174 | 4,235,354 
TONS 35, 075 
30,080 | 2,233,808 
28, 430 839, 767 
104,605 | 1,358,428 
12,640 : 554,729 
7,161 662, 685 
361,726 1,679,641 
294,033 ' 2,181,710 
29, 741 1, 283, 997 
206,365 | 1,218,697 
20, 201 546, 741 
78,797 | 3,666,616 
960 314, 340 
1, 490 843, 315 
Peseta metas 17, 850 
17, 535 570, 287 
5,070,566 | 10, 787, 273 
Mm 108, 090 
650, 192 | 8, 076, 412 
25, 663 774,202 
MUTET POTES 168, 124 
6,996,045 | 16,500,625 
em 150, 552 
11,204 327,374 
1,167,737 | 14,108, 245 
11,531 605, 329 
oda 46, 500 
68, 490 948, 853 
82,052 | 1,221,119 
8, 050 216, 449 
Ree er AS 131, 525 
9,720 | 1,093,784 
13, 350 591, 277 
585,310 | 1,451,539 
13,145 | 1,811,712 
Bian baleen. 8, 450 
17, 250,250 | 95, 797,370 
18.01 | 100. 00 
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Value of the clay products of the United States in 1900. 


State O Pottery Total 

Alabama AA A ed $692, 431 $20, 296 $712, 727 
ATIZODR cer ee edente uri EE qe Ex A us esed as E ELS 112: 191 esce eR RR 112, 737 
AT RAVISAS S LS A II E pu Cn LLL Ke 354, 732 26, 280 381, 012 
A A tet e aL. 1,351, 611 24, 387 1,375, 998 
EN A eis hd eti ede eua b Soden cede o Lu 1,182,575 a 17,944 1, 200, 519 
Connecticut and Rhode Island....................... Lue... 1, 038, 722 61, 250 | 1, 099, 972 
Dela NAO as O E li 156,274 soc soe 156, 274 
District. of Columbia. cocoa RR iR E RERPEENZeR FA ERE 278, 060 10, 873 288, 933 
POTION A A E E NE 140, 604 (b) 140, 604 
A eta ee esi A ne cere ee eo 1, 168, 835 b 24, 383 1, 193, 218 
nq n MET CEP | 49, 382 (a) 49, 382 
Dt ^T TP E Stent: | 6, 932, 086 776,773 | 7,708, 859 
A rd iin in ed rcp a Geer ON rr o a Er 3, 532, 450 c 325, 900 3, 858, 350 
Indian Territory A edu e IN | 00,099 ERA 30, 233 
TOMBE n eoa eld pU uo ud n MU e E rci eel: 2, 254, 662 36, 589 2, 291, 251 
A A ie nie [DA IDA e ada | 1,002,089 14,061 | 1,016,750 
Kent IS d 1, 349, 827 131, 497 1, 481, 324 
LOSA O e be nam wots outa Deia 503, 394 4, 300 507, 694 
Mi ado vada 724, 934 (d) 724, 934 
Maryland. A ÓN 1,275, 239 436, 617 1,711,856 
Masa ada 1, 594, 377 d 238, 724 1, 823, 101 
Michigan.................sueees- und LE C Rr PET 1,147, 378 34, 317 1, 181, 695 
MiNNesotA....ooocccocccncocncnnoncn ooo ds 1, 103, 302 e 293, 395 1, 396, 697 
MISS TE 558, 916 14, 452 573, 368 
Missouri Sad ies 3, 665, 093 71,474 3,736, 567 
MONTANA a a tt oleate b ee EE 350, 489 (a) 350, 489 
Uns ri: We THE 683,958 |........eeees- 683, 958" 
O A A A taie A 9, 580 
New HAMDpsOÍTCO. i 0i dd Sey be CEN E rp reece s 485, 013 (J) 485,013 
NOW^IOISBV o. A AA RES 5, 664, 772 J 5, 203, 651 10, 928, 423 
NOW MEXICO "———E a MA SOR ce TEE 41, 898 
Now FT OPK os sca aes ca decode a 6, 495, 281 g 1, 165, 325 7, 660, 606 
North CArollfiái oe eed deh vx estere br MEDIE NUM accuses 797,112 18, 863 815, 975 
Nofth DIRK OUR sl da 92,399 A 92, 399 
ONO A EE 9, 731, 305 8,573, 323 18, 304, 628 
Oklahoma................. E A 164,457 |......0..2.08- 164, 457 
ÜFGPOIL A O A E E 264, 095 17, 290 281, 385 
Penas Iki i S doin a ana 12, 000, 875 1,390,873 | 13,391,748 
Rhode Inland scd eure we beh ba bec E iS O AAA «ae E 
BOUT Carolin. on cic dai 693, 703 17,633 711, 336 
South DüEUUL ers ota et uec dcbet tea E ut pud arid 15,40 1... eese 43, 440 
Tennessee A vex OH EU Ve EE Rd id 865, 923 49, 655 915,578 
TOMA RE RU ER DUI cee EAM MS Mu Vr wes 1, 083, 553 87, 464 1,171,017 
A A O 227, 621 6, 600 234, 221 
Vermonto cise A ace POL OSE 1,21. Svan wee is 121, O41 
WAT IB Ss osha A Idas odes nee a aa aa | 1, 302, 085 3,110 1, 305, 195 
CASA EMO SS 616, 029 9, 430 625, 459 
West VIINA ocu ek atone a RED ae USE ies | 1, 384, 924 631,841 2, 016, 765 
WISCOOSI Au s eh uPosibe ER i px DISP Ee d IPTE seca 1,072, 179 (e) 1,072,179 
Lr 1 A | 21, 500 A 21,500 

Totti ia — a E eleven | 76, 413,775 19,798,570 | 96, 212, 345 

Per cent of tota. A is 79.42 20. 58 100. 00 


a Value of the pottery products of Idaho and Montana is included with that of Colorado, 
b Value of the pottery products of Florida is included with that of Georgia. 


c Porcelain electrical supplies for Indiana included in New York. 


d Value of the pottery produets of Maine is included with that of Massachusetts. 
e Value of pottery products of Wisconsin included with that of Minnesota, 


J Value of pottery products of New Hampshire is included with that of New Jersey. 
qa Includes porcelain electrical supplies for Indiana and china for Ohio. 


h Included with Connecticut. 
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From these tables it will be seen that the value of the clay products 
in 1900 was $96,212,345, as compared with $95,797,370 in 1899, a gain 
of $414,975, or less than one-half of 1 per cent. While there is appar- 
ently this small gain in the total, it is probable that the actual gain is 
much larger, as explained in the introduction to this chapter since the 
census figures embrace in ‘‘all other products” goods which are made 
by establishments whose main industry was that of clay working, but 
which were running saw, cider, or gin mills in connection with their 
clay-working plants. 

The total for 1899 here published will be found to be slightly in 
excess of that given by the Census Office. This is caused by the fact 
that the Census Office does not include in its total State institutions, 
of which were 21 reporting in 1899 with a product valued at $208,637, 
nor establishments making a product valued at less than $500 for 
the year, of which there were 519 in 189 with a product valued at 
$144,711. 
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In the following table is given a statement of the total value of the 
clay products of the United States from 1895 to 1900, by States: 


Value of clay aes of the United States, 1895 to 1900. (a) 


State. 


e... e onoo nono. 


e... oo. enonsoo...o. on n.o 


con. encon... 


Connecticut and Rhode 
Island oes A 


Iowa 


Kentucky ................... | 
Louisiana 


Mississippi................... 
Missouri aio 
Montana .................... 
Nebraska .................... 


1896. 


/— $301,241 341 
6, 855 
243, 959 
1, 421, 154 
553, 383 


373, 304 
114,015 
867, 355 


415, 718 
737, 104 
1, 066, 987 
2, 221, 590 
1,129,195 
1, 100, 135 
194, 750 
2, 889, 218 


1896. 


— $832,185. 185 
55, 663 


353, 565 
122, 144 
905, 813 

16, 000 

5, 935, 247 

2,674,325 
(b) 

1, 694, 402 
200, 087 
829, 684 
4102, 412 
991, 731 

1, 450, 055 

2, 264, 974 

1, 005, 405 
696, 701 
224, 809 

2,810, 245 


1897. 


$443, 378 


54, 143 
184, 099 
703, 410 
406, 863 


1,336, 670 
68, 458 
288, 981 


89, 435 | 
962, 513 


15, 911 

5, 498, 574 
2, 712, 309 
14,135 

1, 821,247 
256, 518 
806, 368 
370, 910 
800, 739 
1, 305, 282 
2,179, 396 
791,870 
882, 069 
275, 600 
2, 536, 528 


A AA AN A tence See 


New Hampshire............. 
New Jersey.................. 
New Mexico................. 
NOW YORK A 


AA beset ER ERERE 
Pennsylvania ............... 
South Carolina .............. 
South Dakota ............... 
Tennessee ................... | 
Texas 
Utah 


caros... eo.so 


Virgidda oooocccoccccccno | 
Washington ................. 
West Virginia ............... 
Wisconsin ...... essescenocere | 
Wyomlngi cra 


521,567 
4, 899, 120 
(b) 

5, 889, 496 
400, 983 
48, 000 


10, 649, 382 


b 45,307 
138, 543 
$, 807, 161 
276, 918 
10, 740 
522, 534 
1, 030, 446 
112, 586 
132,544 
855, 768 
265, 445 
895, 777 
944, 196 


B, 525 


(b) 
6, 414, 206 
420, 899 
59, 625 
10, 609, 571 
b 38, 444 
126, 345 
9, 063, R29 
354, 275 
53, 004 
537, 325 
915, 753 
137,573 
83, 274 
883, 536 
161,528 
899, 444 
788, 995 
9, 659 


63, 110, 408 


5, 293 


6, 180, 847 
33, 270 

5, 615, 504 
369, 194 
62, 420 
11,067, 684 
30, 217 
115, 798 

7, 874, 695 
290, 497 
21,800 
612, 293 
1,197, 039 
135, 781 
53, 485 
812, 016 
190, 720 
1,115, 254 
724, 282 
3,550 


62, 359, 991. 


5, 424 


1898. 1899. 
$156,597 | $897,810 
81, 509 101, 954 
245, 766 339, 142 
1,263, 734 | 1,587,518 
766,767 | 1,071,388. 
952,180 | 1,074,202 
160, 555 168, 485 
320, 320 481,145 
130, 987 138, 808 
867,258 | 1,263,995 
27,365 47,624 
6,866,715 | 7,259,825 
3,331,997 | 4,235,354 
35, 633 35, 075 
2,183,022 | 2,233,808 
444, 975 x39, 767 
1,000,940 | 1,358,428 
517, 059 554, 729 
600, 029 662, 685 
1,512,853 | 1,679,641 
1,809,070 | 2,181,710 
1,043,362 | 1,283,997 
1,132,594 | 1,218,697 
321,783 546, 741 
3,112,716 | 3,666,616 
275, 026 314, 340 
513, 565 843, 315 
17,850 
439, 189 570, 287 
8,706,357 | 10,787,273 
41,940 108, 090 
6,622,537 | 8,076,412 
429, 782 774, 202 
72, 900 168, 124 
12, 667, 627 | 16, 500, 625 
78, 258 150, 552 
131, 864 327,374 
9, 714, 683 | 14, 103, 245 | 
259, 232 605, 329 
30, 770 46, 500 
520, 038 948, 853 
817,797 | 1,221,119 
180,992 | 216,449 
59,474 | 131,525 
894,343 | 1,093,754 
250,985 ! — 591,277 
1,098,575 | 1,451,539 
877,306 | 1,811,712 
3, 425 8, 450 
73, 892, 884 | 95,797,370 
5, 971 6, 962 


1900. 


$712,727 


112, 737 
381, 012 
1, 375, 998 
1, 200, 519 


1, 099, 972 
156, 274 
288, 933 
140, 604 

1, 198, 218 

49, 382 

7, 708, 859 

3, 858, 350 

30, 233 

2, 291, 251 

1,016,750 

1, 481, 324 
507, 694 
724, 934 

1,711,856 

1, 833, 101 

1,181,695 

1, 396, 697 
573, 308 

3, 736, 567 
350, 189 
683, 958 

9, 580 

485, 013 
10, 928, 423 
41, 898 

7, 660, 606 

815, 975 
92, 399 

18, 304, 628 
164, 457 
281, 385 
13, 391, 748 
711.336 
43, 140 
915,578 

1,171,017 
234, 221 
121, 041 

1,305, 195 
625, 459 

2,016,765 

1,072,179 

21,500 


96,212,345 


6,375 


a In 1897 and 1598 the figures for California include the pottery products of Oregon and Washington; 
Colorado, those of Idaho, Montana, Nebraska, and Utah; Maryland, those of the District of Columbia; 
Georgia, those of Florida; Mississippi, those of Louisiana; New Hampshire, those of Maine; Minne- 


sota, those of Wisconsin; and North Carolina, those of South Carolina. 


operations of individual establishments may not be disclosed. 
b The figures for Indian Territory and New Mexico in 1895 and 1896 are included with Oklahoma. 


This is done in order that the 
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The following table gives a comparison of the clay-working indus- 
tries in 1899 and 1900, showing the increase and decrease of the several . 
varieties of clay products in 1900: 


Value of clay products in the United States in 1899 and 1900, with increase or decrease. 


i 
Product. 189. ' 1900. oi eile Bg i 

Common brick ........................... ees. $89, 887,522 | $88,621,514 |..............' $1, 266, 008 
Front Dri soc 2 Web cSes Se ERE ERES ENS 4,767, 343 3,864,670 |.............. 902, 673 
Vitrified paving brick......................... 4, 790, 424 4, 764, 124 $13,700 |... oe vox s 
Fancy or ornamental brick ................... 476, 191 289,698 |.............. 186, 493 
Enameled brick ............................... 329, 969 323,630 |.............. 6, 339 
Frec 8, 641, 882 9,830, 517 1,188,635 |...........-- 
Stove linings cocina a RET EOS 416, 235 462, 541 46,306 |............. 
Drain tile ———c ie 3, 682, 394 2,976,281. i esae eese 706, 113 
Sewer pipe ...................-ee eee een eee 4, 560, 334 5, 842, 562 | 1,282,228 | das e trus 
Ornamental terra cotta........................ 2,027,532 2, 372, 568 345,036 |..:. oc orn 
FIFEPDTOCÓNE icon ot 1, 665, 066 1,820, 214 155,148 |............. 
Tile (not drain) e ricerca 1, 276, 300 2, 349, 420 1,073,120 1... cedes 
Miscellaneous ...................... eee een. 6, 065, 928 2,896,086 |.............. 3, 169, 892 

Total brick and tile ..................... 78, 547, 120 76, 413, 775 4, 104,173 6, 237, 518 
Decrease in brick and tile in 1900 .............| ..............]...... eee wena Leere. 2,133, 345 
Total pottery ...2.c osos esee ei eu ACCU RR EE 17, 250,250 19, 798, 570 2,548,320 |............. 


TOIT ota EEeUsetuc can Eds deba eit ras de 95, 797, 370 96, 212, 345 414, 975 |... 4 e us 
a Net increase. 


An inspection of this table shows that the building brick in all varie- 
ties declined, the common brick making the greatest decline, or from 
a product valued at $39,887,522 in 1899 to $38,621,514 ($1,266,008, or 
3.17 per cent) in 1900. The front brick also declined from $4,767,343 
in 1899 to $3,864,670, a decline of $902,673, or 1.89 per cent. The 
drain-tile product suffered the greatest proportionate decline, how- 
ever—from $3,682,394 in 1899 to $2,976,281, or 19.18 per cent in 1900. 
The miscellaneous column, owing to the nature of the census inquiry, 
would necessarily be larger than the similar column in the Geological 
Survey compilation, since many concerns combined other branches of 
industry with the brick and tile business, and these side products were 
included in the census figures, though not clay products. 

The products which show a gain in 1900 over 1899 are vitrified brick, 
fire brick, stove lining, sewer pipe, architectural fireproofing, tile (not 
drain), and pottery. The first, vitrified brick, practically only held its 
own, the gain being but $13,700. This is surprising in view of the 
apparent growth in popularity of this material for street Pavements 
and for other purposes. 

The fire-brick industry continues to grow in importance, and will 
undoubtedly hold its rank as long as we are the leading iron-producing 
nation in the world. This product increased from $8,641,882 in 1899 
to $9,830,517 in, 1900, a gain of $1,188,635, or 13.75 per cent. The 
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stove-lining industry, which is closely allied to the fire-brick inter- 
ests, increased from $416,235 in 1899 to $462,541, or $46,306 in 1909. 
The sewer-pipe industry showed the greatest actual gain, increasing 
from $4,560,334 in 1899 to $5,842,562, a gain of $1,252,228, or 28.12 
per cent in 1900. l 

Fireproofing showed an increase from $1,665,066 to $1,820,214, an 
increase of $155,148, or 9.32 per cent. 

To the increase in the value of the pottery products, however, is due 
the increase in the total clay products, as the brick and tile products 
fell off $2,133,345, or 2.72 per cent, while the pottery products increased 
$2,548,320, or 14.77 per cent. i 


RANK OF STATES. 


The following tables show the rank of States, total value of clay 
products, and percentage of the total product made by each State in 
1899 and 1900: 


CLAY PRODUCTS. 


Rank of States and value of output of clay products in 1899 and 1900. 


701 


1899. 
Number 
of oper- Per cent 
Rank State. ating Value of total 
firms re- product. 
porting. 
1 OM Oeeceec ie bene A beceeeee 980 | $16, 500, 625 17.22 
2 | Pennsylvania ......................... TUE rero OFT UCET: 550 14, 103, 245 14.72 
a AAA eee oho GL ce eS tees ESPRIME 159 10, 787, 273 11.26 
4 NeW YOR uncos code 276 8,076, 412 8. 43 
A AM ael itu idR vd UE I TL LUE 643 7,259, 825 7.58 
Ot Indiana cs Vies 639 4, 235, 354 4. 42 
TL SMASBOUEL LadoDesccavs e UD gw ue rse ea 289 3, 666, 616 3. 83 
S| TOW pet EE 372 2, 233, 808 2.33 
9 | Co cu nrdi cL 111 2, 181,710 2.28 
I0 | WISCONSIN o2 8S. sous wes e nr CREER aa 173 1,811,712 1. 89 
TE MA do. TEE RUN 66 1,679, 641 1.75 
PA A tue e ER noH XIQU tenon D a eds 79 1, 587, 518 1. 66 
19 — West VIBRA as cose Scent dex QUE a E RAE 95 1, 451, 589 1. 52 
IL AAA sw SC eel A es 111 1, 358, 428 1. 42 
A EM II SEE PERWSU EE ETE 196 1, 283, 997 1.34 
16. Georgino eseri ES 109 1, 263, 995 1.32 
17 O A sy as EE 125 1, 221,119 1.27 
181 Minnesota cc 2. sence is 116 1, 218, 697 1.27 
19 VIPPINI A wien sco Cede) cca ebesecan wince P 96 1, 093, 784 1.14 
DO Connecticuta eoa inet og Sc tees pA DEDE 45 1,074, 202 1,12 
BE (CONTRI Gs oe oo A ae 75 1, 071, 388 1.12 
22^ Tennessee e oie es ca San es pelo ES vis 125 918, 853 .99 
23 A A obs edes Qua S x Meu DARE dees 118 897, 810 .94 
24. |] Nebraski o iD E MENDES 113 843, 315 .88 
A is 67 839, 767 . 88 
2b | North Caroli. iia RS RT weds 287 774, 202 .81 
Bi) MAING. T ———— —Ó——— € 75 662, 685 . 69 
28 | South Caroline «o o Ud esce ede e PETAT NEUE ne eneen 118 605, 329 .63 
20] Washington 522.502 xen esa us Da r EU RE 41 591, 277 .62 
30 | New HampsliT6....2cocedl RR Pee o3 audere a 57 570, 287 . 60 
HEEL A sued A E Ea 64 554, 729 . 58 
32.1 MISSISSIDDI 22:02 en'dce et enews Aaddvedasee ise 99 546, 741 .94 
33 | District of Columbia. 222. 2. 0 ccc ecu cri rs 17 481, 145 .90 
E tr EM S 72 339, 142 .85 
dO | OFERON 2-2 ese a 9 Ce p AER REED DARE ERE ER AMD AU EE E UA d 62 327,374 . 94 
36- MONTADA eer oe Lt A ER IM V E ED ea ets 28 314, 340 .32 
9741 Uli A A dae d des 201 216, 449 .23 
S GM MELIOR CT. Pr 27 168, 485 .18 
39 North DRKOUL estores cid IS 15 168, 124 .17 
40 | OKA homi ui a II A 38 150, 552 .16 
A A o PR V VEI destine ESSEN ER ER EE 21 138, 808 .14 
42 | VOrmolil..-. 2 A ACE EEE a 60 131, 525 . 14 
43 | Nëw MEXICO. ociscaracica ill A 11 108, 090 vil 
44.) ATIZON Boece ects A ke we es daa 20 101, 954 .11 
49} TARADO 2 25525 oye ina iz sede a a Ea e a ia 27 47, 624 . 05 
46 | South Dakota: cccacccss.cdcc o ERR EDD PERLE ODE ERA ERO 12 46, 500 05 
47 | Indian Territory siria cis . 14 35, 075 : 
48 NEVADAS Nr ced ee 7 17, 850 .02 
49. L WYOMING is, 10 8, 450 01 
Total A La Es 6, 962 | 95, 797, 370 100. 00 


a Including Rhode Island. 
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Rank of States and value of output of clay products in 1899 and 1900—Continued. 


1900. 
Number 
of oper- Per cent 
Rank. State. | ating Value. of total 
firms re- product. 
| | porting. 
1 | A es ve ie she ease nne LE UP pda 871 $18, 304, 628 19. 03 
2. Penney AA "t | 508 | 13,391,748 13.92 
3 NOW J6rSey dto | 149 10, 928, 423 11.36 
O A ER 569 7, 708, 859 8.01 
A VOR AAA cule E a A casaceae rae os 269 7, 660, 606 7.96 
D^ -Indiana ias 567 8, 858, 350 4.01 
7 I Missouri conos osea tese exe eau Eo en uEED RAE E M EE UE oes 267 8, 736, 567 3. 88 
DETOWA daa 358 2, 291, 251 2. 38 
9:| West Virginia ct caes | 53 2, 016, 765 2. 10 
10 | Massachusetts ............ ce eese eee ese rss 101 1,833, 101 1.91 
Ti V Maryland A A A a E ET 55 1,711,856 1.78 
I2 Ls cu tue Rus cobsRRC es US EM i AS 118 1, 481, 324 1.54 
13 [- MIBBOSOUB E Duo rem EE EN UE 114 1,396, 697 1.45 
MEE DIU ETE 72 1, 375, 998 1. 43 
15- |. VIrginig ior on Sateen O d EE RS 112 1, 305, 195 1.36 
16 | COIGIRGO 3 ctor base ee is EDU REC ER 72 1, 200, 519 | 1.25 
17 GeO re hese SA DU D A M EDU EE 99 1, 193, 218 1.24 
18 | Michigan ———— 189 1, 181, 695 1.23 
19: TOMBS A IC 193 1,171,017 1.22 
20 | Connecticut and Rhode Island............................. 47 1, 099, 972 1.14 
2] | WIBSCODSII ¿soe cuca pt REN euin d T eS Rim misce red le 68 1,072, 179 1.11 
22 | KANSAS c I ———Á 62 ], 016, 750 1. 06 
23 | Tennessee (id ia 123 915, 578 . 95 
24 | North Carona. cies scent ccaeseus ente eren E Ea 256 815, 975 .85 
25: A tede dal it LL ED LS UA 71 724,934 | .76 
26 | Alabama rd a 109 712,727 | . 74 
27 | South Carolina 0 copii ies 102 711, 336 | . 78 
OB: | Nebraska ou oacooreuEvI yas ENex VERD aa 105 683, 958 . 71 
29. | Washington 2 a aa 48 625, 459 . 65 
30 | MISSION aes ues 87 573, 368 . 60 
31| LOUDIASDA. ooo ais 59 907, 694 .93 
32 | New Hampshire AAA RS CcOENU ERE ERE 50 445, 013 . 50 
SJ ] ATkannis ts AR AA AAA qu EG 81 381, 012 .40 - 
84 | Montana....... A EE A a | 26 350, 489 . 36 
35 | District of Columbia........... eese serene | 14 285, 933 .30 
36. POTEROM saco epo er EXC EXTRRREOrDLiie a pea dq aluet qu | 64 281, 385 .29 
A AAA IN RA Cm eet ee ee 61 234, 221 24 
38 | Oklahoma odores A A a 33 164, 457 17 
39) Delaware. (eoa secu ce EF REEN ET CPU RE REQUE A Pas dd 25 156, 274 . 16 
mun] dp D | 21 140, 604 .15 
4L VORMON E iss or os EX EXER x ehe ma 3 Yea ees A edg Sas 15 121,041 .13 
21 APIZOU e ia od | 24 112, 737 ¿12 
43° | North. DAKO. cc de | 13 92, 399 .10 
i4 Idaho a A ci : 25 49, 382 
45 | South Dak ota A A A | 13 43, 440 
46 | New o "C ————————O——————— 13 41, 898 . 04 
AM ias AAA waceeeseeeeediicusen 11 30, 233 ‘ 
48 | WYOMING: 2 iex etsi A O ed eae 8 21, 500 . 02 
49 |- Nevada Soci RE LELdiu e EIEBRUXCRAN ARM RRSRUE CE aUa tar 5 9, 580 .01 
otal CHER 6,375 | 96,212,945 | — 100.00 
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Every State and Territory except Alaska appears in these tables as 
producers of clay products, Nevada for the first time appearing, though 
with only a small product. Ohio still must be called the greatest pro- 
ducer of clay goods, witha product valued at $18,304,628, or 19.03 per 
cent of the total. 

In the following table is shown the rank of the several States and 
Territories in the value of clay products from 1894 to 1900: 


Rank of clay-producing States, in value of production, from 1894 to 1900. 


State. 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900° 

AXE PRÉ <<< Conds A IA eras 31 28 26 24 26 23 26 
ALO rr e 46 47 43 | 41 40 44 42 
AERE. ces LESER a a ieu dh 94 83 94 | 35 A 34 33 
E MiA g A MN oa Roi dedii E E TT 16 10 Z2. 21 12 12 14 
a A SKIRT FS Ea RE 27 22 29 | 25 25 21 16 
o IA 20 20 > Á F 10 16 20 20 
DOR WOIG Loos asonocénst sdaide a 43 41 41 39 39 38 39 
Dutdot OF CODI... ace quo oe E SEPA ES 28 27 28 | 30 30 33 35 
FIM A REI ERRORES SERE VA 40 39 39 | 35 38 41 40 
CODITÍA. cea ouecasécscu sk cR RA PEtCO TT 18 15 15 14 18 15 17 
OOO sug oa rax Cu RI RRecCRENRARAAS QUEM ERE 44 44 46 46 47 45 44 
A a e AR 2 | 3 4 5 4 5 4 
THEBIS A II AA 6 6 7 6 6 6 6 
A AAA (b) (b) (b) 47 45 47 47 
ROWE AS keeasnsanss 5 9 9 9 8 8 M 
DADAS er erry rain aiii 33 | 32 32 32 27 25 22 
POU CARA AAA ded ends 19 | 19 18 17 15 14 12 
A A A RA 24 | 2 25 26 24 31 31 
MAIS AAA a 17 21 13 18 21 27 25 
A EPA AO AID 11 13 10 11 | 10 11 11 
A A oed QUI S Ty E S 9 8 8 8 | 9 10 
DOCU ira AA 10 |. 11 12 19 14 15 18 
MANEN aos seecdedewecase tc cwestaseunbes's 15 12 20 15 11 18 13 
Mississippi...... A A nM 38 36 33 31 31 32 30 
o A A A AN 7 7 6 7 7 7 7 
MOBIBDA. ¿iaa 37 35 31 32 36 34 
A O E A 23 34 36 98 | 2 24 28 
AAA AAA CPI. A CUTEM ree 48 49 
NOW DAMIAN, 2/9595 qao tia 26 | 23 2 23 | 28 30 32 
NOW A AAA A A «Ups 5 | 5 5 3 3 3 
BOW AAA AMA A A (b | (b) (b) 43 44 43 46 
Nen A Sco Ree cer TRIRA Seo Guth peda 4 4 3 4 | b 4 5 
NOP CALCIO iicp asiaa cdaeseines 30 26 24 27 29 26 24 
North TADA az oo pee ed 4 RA $8 O2 42 42 42 40 42 39 43 
UB ecu wsxasa A db Qe AS RA E Ws 1 1 ] 1 1 1 1 
A) A Nan Y oa) aus A RES de Sorry da b 41 b 43 b 45 44 41 41 38 
LIBSGUI AA A AA | 36 37 38 37 37 35 36 
A AA | 3 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Bliode IO «ercer 29 29 30 (c) (c) (c) (c) 

South CuOIDN acoso ses are nirnadar cana 32 30 27 29 35 28 27 
A ise bass NAR RE de dd ta dpud ae TEE | 45 45 H 45 46 46 45 
TONNO a riada ra 22 24 23 22 22 y) A 23 
Reda Santi EI APO 13 14 14 12 19 i^ 19 
UL APPONERE POPE Cd » 35 40 37 36 36 37, 37 
(oo tvi et on D tolo et 39 38 40 12) 43 2i 41 
QUIS RCA NDA ST IURE et | n 18 17 16| 17 19 15 
DA orae acies Rodin AA | 25 31 35 34 | 33 2 29 
WORD VINEIS ¿coria ci res sane Zi. 1 16 13 | 13 13 9 
A A AA 12 16 19 20 20 10 | 21 
WII irc reas aaa 47 46 47 48 48 49 | 48 


aIncluding Rhode Island in 1897, 1898, 1899, and 1900. 
b Tn 1894, 1895, and 1896 Indian Territory and New Mexico were included with Oklahoma nie: 
cIncluded with Connecticut in 1897, 1898, 1899, and 1900. 


Vinitizad hy N 
Digitized by A 
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In the following table is given a statement of the output of clay 
products in the United States from 1894 to 1900 by varieties of prod- 
uct, together with the total for each year and the number of operating 
firms reporting: 

Clay products of the United States from 1894 to 1900, by varieties. 


f 


Common brick. , Front brick. 
| ii Average 
or porting: Quantity. | Value. price per Value PC per 
" * sand 
| Thousands. 
1894........ a ie 6,152, 420 | $35, 062, 538 $5. 70 (D) ares 22 
WSS m l 6, 017, 965 31, 569, 126 5. 25 339, 204 $4, 399, 367 $12. 97 
1896. ....... | 5,203} 5,709,279 | 29,664,043 5.20 270,335 | 8,390,941 12. 54 
EN | 5,424 , 5,292,632 | 26,430,207 4.99 310, 918 3, 855, 033 12. 40 
1898........ 5,971 5,867,415 30, 980, 704 5. 28 295, S33 3,572, 385 12.08 
1899........ 6, 962 7,695, 305 39, 887, 502 5.18 43S, 817 4, 761,343 10. 86 
1900........ , 6,375 7,140, 622 38, 621, 514 5.41 344, 516 3, 864, 670 11.09 
| Vitrified paving brick. 
na ; Fancy or | Enam- 
Year. o a panes 
Quantity. | Value. |P on (value). | (value). ) 
sand. 
Thousands. 
1894........ 457,021 | $8,711,073 $8.12 | $1,128,608 (c) $5, 808, 168 
1895........ 381,591 | 3,130, 472 8. 20 652,519 (c) 5, 279, 004 3, 450, 961 
1896........ 320,407 | 2,794,585 8.72 763, 140 (c) 4, 944, 723 2, 613, 513 
1897........ 435,851 | 3,582,037 8.22) 685,048 (c) 4, 094, 704 2, 623, 305 
1898........ 474,419 | 4,016,822 8, 47 858,372 | $279,993 | 6,093,071 3, 115, 318 
1899........ 580,751 | 4,750, 424 8.18 476,191 329,969 | 8,641, 882 3, 682, 394 
1900........ 546,679 | 4,764, 124 8.71 289, 698 323, 630 | 9, 830,517 2, 976, 281 
| ' Ornamental Tile, P Miscella- 
AS | (value) 
1894........ $5, 989, 923 $1, 476, 185 $514, 637 | $1,688, 724 (e) $4,517, 709 | $64, 656, 385 
1895........ 4, 482, 577 2,512, 193 741,626 | 2,572,628 (e) 6,619,333 | 65, 409, 806 
1896........ 4,588, 503 2, 359, 983 1,706,504 | 1,618,127 | $7,455,627 | 1,210,719 | 63,110,408 
1897........ 4, 069, 534 1, 841, 422 1,979,259 | 1,476, 638 10,309,209 | 1,413,506 | 62, 359, 991 
1898...... .-| 3,791, 067 2, 043, 325 1, 900, 642 | 1,746, 024 13, 994,428 | 2,000,743 | 73, 892, 884 
189........ 4,560, 334 2, 027, 532 1,665,066 | 1,276,300 17,250,250 | 6,065,928 | 95,797,370 


1900........ 5, 842, 562 2,372, 568 1,820,214 | 2,349, 420 19,798,570 | 2,896,036 | 96,212, 345 


a Including miscellaneous pottery products in 1894 and 1895. 
b Common and pressed brick not separately classified in 1894. 
c Enameled brick not separately classified prior to 1898. 

d Stove linings not separately classifiedfprior to 1899. 

e Pottery not separately classified in 1894 and 1895. 
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BRICK AND TILE. 
PRODUCTION. 


The following table gives a statement of the brick and tile and other 
structural clay products, together with fire brick and sewer pipe, in 
1899 and 1900: 


Brick and tile products of the United States in 1899. 


Common brick. Average Front brick. Average 
State. et rice 

Quantity. | Value jr = Quantity. Value por — 

| 

| Thousands. Thousands 

AÍDA csc zo oe 109,371 | $611,844 | — $5.59 4,345 $28, 360 $6.52 
ATIDA eer dox , 687 101, 834 X PP PRA BEC 
IN AA : 279, 997 6. 38 8S4 8, 690 9. 83 
COLOMA uu een RE 129, 512 800, 210 6.18 3, 642 59, 918 16. 45 
Colorado ....::5 2o c2 75, 603 422, 524 5.59 11,821 136, 613 11.55 

Connecticut and | 
Rhode Island ....... 150, 665 | 751, 239 4. 98 (a) COMES TREES 
DI WEN 275a 67v; 18,433 | 138, 319 7.90 2, 212 23, 566 10. 65 
District of Columbia .. 45, 657 358,232 | 7. 85 (a (a ¿mad 
Lalo eto, AAA AAA , 089 132, 123 5. 06 a €)  -— [osna 
Lo A 201, 991 968, 310 4.79 8,505 ,175 9. 19 
IGRANO arar atan 6,315 44, 149 6.00 FAR AI PS 
A PA , 684 3, 31, 332 4.86 26, 941 244 9.36 
DINTIADA c osuxsxesorsvs 364, 675 1, 727, 697 4. 74 14,317 139, 978 9. 77 
Indian Territory ...... 5, 35, 075 6,18 ee reer eres Eerie eee A 
iy; REI A 220, 384 1, 328, 050 6. 03 17, 280 160, 890 9.31 
(TUI CYRUS 78, 559 408, 196 5.20 11,672 06, 353 9.11 
EGDUUDEV ica cssc de su 103, 994 546, 535 5. 26 2, 505 20, 275 8. 09 
LOUISIADA: 1.21212) à 101, 995 515,577 5. 05 1, 730 14, 775 8. 54 
Mae, AE 72, 619 399, 110 5. 49 5, 616 39, 615 7.05 
MaryIind. osos 111, 479 682, 247 6. 12 14, 335 157, 918 11.01 
Massachusetts ......... 230, 437 1,256, 767 5.45 3,710 , 280 21.36 
id) as 200, 144 933, 176 4. 66 4, 290 55, 920 13. 73 
BUDHOM00O oe en toi 145, 333 754, 499 | 5.19 8,955 | 41,230 10. 42 
Mississippi edi ena at ns 88, 585 510, 600 | 5. 76 1,195 12,775 10. 69 
A (2 ezaccassds 253, 220 1,345,792 | 5.31 30, 062 281,797 9.37 
MONADA idad 28, 725 188, 339 6.55 | (a) (a) Pere er rer 
NODISIER ccs ires 119, 287 781, 246 | 6.55 1,588 | 23, 053 14.89 
NODAR RA 2,085 17, 440 | NAAA PAM IP 
New Hampshire....... 98, 900 505, 951 5. 12 2,193 | 21, 301 | 9.71 
NOW JOIOBY 50.0... 394, 764 1, 809, 906 4.58 87,825 | 609, 819 16.12 
New Mexico........... 7,712 57, 600 7.47 (a) | 0) — hesian 
New York ............- 1,246, 756 5, 275, 194 4.23 24,796 | 4, 645 13. 09 
North Carolina ........ 135, 147 682, 282 5. 05 2,075 | 14, 412 6.94 
North Dakota ......... 24, 210 141, 124 5. 83 (a) (8) - | PPP ES 
ODIO icin vin Ren 32e 467, 888 2, 427, 684 5.19 48, 829 466, 555 9. 55 
Oklahoma Territory... 17, 403 113, 532 6.52 650 10, 500 16. 15 
Ai RA , 631 191, 881 6. 48 773 | 18, 460 23. 88 
Pennsylvania ......... 782, 944 4, 537, 305 5. 80 88, 784 959, 000 10. 80 
South Carolina ........ 120, 061 551, 103 4. 39 4, 037 | 26, 470 6.55 
South Dakota .........! 6, 910 46, 500 DO erre vive d Pee ree PAS 
Tennessee ............- | 113.978 | 555, 812 4. 91 9,705 | 58, 813 | 6. 06 
TOTO ioecoectásesivieà 174, «a72 | 947, 980 5. 43 7,316 | 60, 061 8.20 
DUM ew T IREE E A 27, 802 | 159, 481 5.74 1,612 | 18, 467 | 11.45 
WPI L1i1:24cosbia2 18, 450 | 92, 395 5. 00 (a) | CN] AAA SES 
VIPIN sois sara] 128, 847 765, 598 5.94 18, 712 | 242, 137 12. M 
Washington ........... 55,794 | 405, 678 TH 1, 497 31,790 21.23 
West Virginia ......... 49, 903 269, 656 5. 40 , 196 16, 218 7.38 
WIScODMD arado ea 178, 722 1,073, 101 6. 00 6,881 | 60, 213 8.74 
WEYOmlUR piratas 915 7,300 7.99 (a) A PP 
A MN AAA RAI [tarse ión: 10, 331 103, 457 10.01 
Dd ss 7, 695, 305 39, 887, 522 | 5.18 438,817 4, 767, 343 10. 86 

Per cent of total 

CAY Drood] issa eei acne] 41.63 jen III A eee eee 


a Included in Other States. 
b Including all products made by less than three producers in order that the operations of individual 
establishments may not be disclosed. 
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Brick and tile products of the United States in 1899—Continued. 


Vitrified brick. Average Fancy or Site 
State es == price ornamental Fire Dues HINES Draintile 
* ^] O - » > : Ps - 
| Quantity. | Value. m alte): (value). | (value). | (value). 
I 
i Thousands, 
Alabama .............. 11,075 $100, 600 $9. US (a) $114,050 |.......... (a) 
A A A buena ees siste Co A vice rM 
Arknunsas........ lese ], 300 12, 700 9. 77 (a 8,100 |.......... €9, 384 
California ............. (a) (a) 10. 00 a 28, 79% $1,350 9, 298 
Colorado .............. 4, 760 48, 200 10. 12 ud 162,633 |.......... 5, 397 
Connecticut and | 10.00 | 
Rhode Island........ (a) (a) Ohxetzaaess (a) (a) (d). urerzwews 
o CNT NN MH Pn rec m des AM | (U) O A Eis a 
District of Colümbliàü eset oils esee ecu taeda ee ERU Deae era S ee EPA pM E, Meret ato heats a) 
Pd ot noc ATA TEL DM 6. 25 | RIDERE Ps IES a) 
OTC) £4 () no (a) | (G)." ose ics (a) 24, 400 (a) a) 
Ich 2 ea Sova gin ues cu ees ee d ad pes ev c ee Niel Ah A a) 
DINOS i eed uu Eee RX, 047 700, 524 9. 19 $27, $68 132,759 lucio os 1,026, 192 
Indiana ..............- 28,120 258,471 |.......... 8, 841 72,850 |.......... 839, 046 
Ttidian Territory 3245 is Vell A IE, A Pici ee 
Wi orde ee 29,555 225, 044 6.8] ` 4,700 (d) " A 859, 568 
Kansas ................ 40,844 278, 164 10.20 ' (2 MEN A A 6,550 
Kentucky ............. 5, 919 60,398 |.......... (a) 334,630 |.......... 36, 132 
Louisinna ....... llle 000000000000 Pe ee BOT A ARE SU ducc Drs 3, 335 
MINO rs (a) (a) 11. 00 | (a) o ete s (a) (a) 
“Maryland ............. 50 300 J..e.. ! 6, 997 325, 812 32, 457 3, 673 
Massachusetts 2.0.02... o. cece cee ee cer seen cee 12.00 | (a) 22,792 | 143,547 (a) 
Michignu.............. (a) EU. A A a) (a) em Pes eee 140,171 
Minnesota............. ona pte 5. 00 (d) UPS OUR Pact 11, 100 
Mis-issippi............. | 350 1,750 iow eM RE A 1,035 
Missouri............... 22, 094 188, 787 17.00 , 49, 219 375, 023 (a) 53, 575 
Montana .............. | (a) (a) 7.15 (a) (a) (G)- —Jlxeesewe 
Nebraska.............. 2,110 15,090 |.......... IN E A SS 
A O vo A A ——PppP T PI 
New Hampshire....... Peer ie! eene ca eie ¡E esesEeoo vis [LM et 
New Jersey. ose... o... | (a) (a) — "cues. 43, 368 633, 158 (a) (a) 
New Mexico........... ATA ENR Aa Feet [Peta VN ERAS A O E eee 2, 000 
New York ............. | 32, 350 342, 845 10. 60 (a) 277,814 | 74,507 41,921 
North Carolina ........ (a) (a) D6. AA 3,380 EI (a) 
North Dakota ........- A A onda CRN NCE (97 ee ener 
Discs Da los | 145,657 | 1,133,509, 7.78 42, 037 976, 693 (a) 977,773 
OKklahomá Territory a AAN ON A A A A E 
DA O A dcs dc eee (a) (t) rr lus sea 20, 481 
Pennsylvania ......... 89,017 702, 782 7.89 57,299 | 4,921,339 | 106, 851 26,719 
AM AA A A A (a) 11,220 |.......... (a) 
South DI A A A PA AS A PAS ls m 
Tennesse? ............. 5, 780 69, 259 11. 9% (a) D8 OAD ao | 16,6% 
TEXAS is (a) (a) 9.83 3,147 23,234 |.......... 2, 325 
I UL esi suce Ex y (a) (a) 9. 71 (a) (0). ~ Nedeevecwes (a 
MOEIIIOLT roe et actore d ers te AA lettin A (a) (a 
Vi Mbs ze eR Ire 5, 000 50, 000 10. 00 16, 117 (a) asia 5, 160 
Washington ........... 937 14, 260 15. 21 (a) 2] 150 sa 5, 316 
West Virginia ......... 53, 451 415, 059 7.77 (a) 54,400 coco 3, 656 
Wisconsin ...-. 2.0.0... (a) (a) 15. 00 1,975 |.......- D e NAAA $ 
A A, A A A PA A TER 
Other States b.......... 13, 835 132, 222 9. 56 214, 623 140,075 | 57,523 52, 228 
Total aida 580,751 | 4,750, 424 8.18 c 806,160 | 8,641,882 ! 416,235 ¡ 3, 682,394 
Per cent of total 
clay products, .]...........- 4.96 |.......... .84 9.02 EE 3. 84 


a Included in Other States, 

b Ineluding all products made by less than three producers in order that the operations of indi- 
vidual establishments may not be disclosed. 

cIncluding enameled brick valued at $329,969, made in the following States: California, Illinois, 
Maryland, New Jersey, Oregon, and Pennsylvania, New Jersey, with a product valued at $183,113, 
was the only State in which there were three or more producers of enameled brick. 


CLAY PRODUCTS. 


Brick and tile products of the United States in 1899—Continued. 


Ornamen- 
Sewer Fireproof- Tile not 
State. pipe gro id ie drain 
(value) (value). (value). (value). 
Alabama AM m EYES sors A A ub daa Re MEE mM. 
APIZONG A A aw ems x tous ae eue Red e s a eA Ree m ata did 
PEE A totes se A sees sedet mr A 
California ............. $479, 537 $76, 000 $7,100 ! $3, 400 
Colorado .............. (D). -Tollzsnswes (b) D TN 
Connecticut and | 
Rhode Island........|............]............ (b) [otra 
Us AA PA A AS O eee a ep qu e 
District of Columbia .. A A A A 
Florida AA (5) (D) A cus RAE Vs 
Georgía................ 100, 612 (b) (D) "ILilsasveEesas 
A Rue rye exec A EDU ew ERE SURE Kos Malus ar Gas 
Ilinois esse cesses ces: 229, 040 (b) 198, 360 130, 085 
Indiana ............... 161, 935 (b) 62,575 328, 041 
India Territory AAA A A ee ice al s ote TEE 
OM cLEE E (D). BohocdecrtesWenacta*xseeloehusm AT SOLE 
Kal. c erecledsesseneter es PI A [acanicd s se wi RE 
Kentucky ............. (D). vise x ees (b) (b) 
A AAA oe ernest AA AR eed] aaan aE 
Malhe.. eter E (y Rp as (b) 
Maryland ............. (Dy n ORE eres (b) 
Massachusetts ......ooofonorommooo.. (b) 70,573 [ossi os eS 
Michigan....... TOROS 50,300 |............ 5,900 a 
Minnesota............. o, sweden (b). O A 
ts A A O A [noc i be deor 
Missouri ..... is 436, 624 184, 495 26, 257 (b) 
Montana .............. (b) lioster6esse» (D. —hoxsgseisiis 
A saxo tor A A A 
A A A A lsisp rst iD 
New Hamipahire 2.205.) cisco l cSavwan|eeedous snas sn aoten saa 
New Jersey............ 99, 000 660, 304 653, 144 37, 123 
New Méxle6:cexccrexdledonseduetuul secte A hel. eu iE LEE 
New Yoko csi 51, 293 417, 350 108, 961 91, 645 
North Carolina ........ (D)X NS A A artcwcewatiases 
A AAA A A A A RE dena s n RR 
ODO. AAA 1,680, 724 |............ 346, 090 565, 094 
Oklahoma TerTitory...|.......ooooo[ecnoncconcono[ocronarccanofoccinaccn nooo 
Oregon ................ O EE (b) (b) 
Pennsylvania ......... 204, 400 139, 100 110, 210 (b) 
South Carolina AA AA PA eremus A 
AIN Le AMAN A A AA esis enu eREF GS Ed SS bee temeoeecs 
Tennessee ............. O A AI A leuc 
Texas... 0 222 58,753 (isaac | (D) O 
Utah anida A O utaa udo A 
Vermont ii O o rude Rea dune as ieu bn ede Lid 
Virgilio oec eecat ob A AA M MO ESTE 
Washington ........... 76, 694 (b) | (b). aie eden 
West Virginia ......... (D) - Siuswsheeewee i (b) (b) 
Wisconsin AM A ws ebur pa aos jet bemMHeHÜee 
A A A A el seus A nie qus a VE Ld 
Other States ........... 861, 927 550, 283 75, 896 120, 912 
TOL. code 4,560,334 | 2,027,532 | 1,665,066 | 1,276,300 
Per cent of total ! 
clay products.. 4.76 2.12 1.74 1.33 


Miscella- 
neousa 
(value). 


6. 33 


Total value. 
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(c) 


78, 547, 120 


81. 99 


a Including acid-proof brick, adobes, aquaria ornaments, chimney pipe and tops, condensers, con- 
duits for underground wires, cupola blocks, fire kindlers, fire-clay retorts and special shapes, flue 
pipes and linings, furnace linings and settings, gas logs, glass melting pots and glass-house furnace 
blocks, grate tile, grave markers, hollow brick, lead pots, muftles, open-hearth runner brick, patent 
panels, perforated paving brick, porous cups, porous hollow brick, refractory fire-clay furnace linings, 
scorifiers, sewer brick, sidewalk tile and blocks, statuary, stone pumps, toy marbles, vases, web tile 


and well brick and tile. 
b Included in Other States. 


c The total of Other States is distributed among the States to which it belongs, in order that each 
State may be fully represented in the totals. 
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Brick and tile products of the United States in 1900. 


Common brick. Front brick. 
NEL : Ave 
State. thou- rice per 
Quantity. Value. sand. Quantity. Value. thousand. 
Thousands. Thousands 

Alabama .............- 89, 693 $500, 313 $5. 58 1,040 $9, 560 $9.19 
Arizona ............... 15, 834 108, 822 6. 88 (a) (a) 14. 44 
Arkansas.............. 44, 360 274,390 6.19 8,254 67,170 8.14 
California ............. | 119, 906 698, 583 5.83 1,751 32, 584 18.61 
Colorado .............. | 79,286 471, 235 8.94 13, 390 143, 470 10.71 

Connecticut and 
Rhode Island........ 164, 431 862, 334 5. 24 (a) (a) 15. 02 
Delaware.............. | 19,316 144, 860 7.50 708 7, 414 10. 47 
District of Columbia . | 22, 136 168, 127 7.60 (a) (a) 14.83 
Klorida. cuisine 26, 270 136, 779 5.21 (a) (a) 11.89 
Georgía................ 196, 463 982, 083 5.02 5,591 49, 800 8.91 
Idaho ................. | 6,970 46, 992 6.74 (a) (a) 8.00 
Illinois ................ | 685, 161 3, 981,577 5.84 26, 010 240, 989 9.25 
Indiana ............... | 274, 383 1, 391, 873 5.08 19, 084 172, 752 9.05 
Indían Territory ...... 4, 550 80, 233 A E A 
Iowa ............ sse. | 222, 744 1, 386, 641 6.23 8,013 79, 682 9.94 
Kansas ................ 92, 364 482, 962 5.23 6,122 57,764 9. 44 
Kentucky ............. 113, 863 608, 334 5. 34 2, 282 21, 098 9.25 
Louisiana ............. 88, 319 463, 613 5.25 2, 320 19, 100 8.23 
Maine salia os 63, 170 353, 731 5. 60 3, 380 27, 050 8.12 
Maryland ............. 117, 830 724, 013 6.14 4, 439 60, 729 13. 68 
Massachusetts......... | 198, 693 1, 123, 586 5.65 4, 884 87,575 17.98 
Michigan.............. j 180, 892 863, 250 4. 77 8, 421 48,411 5.75 
Minnesota.............: 152, 497 s11, 457 5. 32 4,520 46, 830 10. 36 
Mississippi............. | 107, 185 552, 061 5.16 692 5, 750 8.31 
Missourl............... | 195, 930 1,057, 497 5.40 22,013 228, 070 10. 36 
Montana .............. 32,977 219, 465 6.65 536 8, 217 15. 38 
Nebraska.............. 88, 917 553, 905 6.23 6, 599 95, 528 14. 48 
Nevada......... eese 1,135 9, 580 A A ed ERESSE 
New Hampshire....... 80, 582 423, 713 5.26 3, 659 33, 175 9.07 
New Jersey............ | 331,579 1, 449, 694 4.37 25, 229 426, 692 16. 91 
New Mexico........... 5, 141 38, 268 1244 AAA A A 
New York ............. ' — 1,009,041 4, 266, 715 4.23 19, 204 249, 078 12.97 
North Carolina........ | 148,177 787,577 4. 98 441 4,025 9.18 
North Dakota ......... 13, 742 87, 399 6.36 (a) (a) 14.71 
Ollas ee ee 411, 532 2, 282, 090 5. 42 40, 923 433, 086 10. 58 
Oklahoma............. 20, 980 132, 782 6.33 565 5, 900 10. 44 
Oregon ................ 24, 686 168, 369 6.82 195 2,690 13. 79 
Pennsylvania ......... 744, 663 4, 484, 590 6. 02 54, 068 596, 559 11.08 
South Carolina ........ | 140, 618 665,998 | 4.73 1, 482 10, 784 7.28 
South Dakota ......... 5, 192 41, 324 | 7.96 (a) (a) 17.71 
Tennessee ............. 108, 759 609, 994 5.61 7, 645 59, 493 7.78 
Texas 20 170, 124 964, 743 . 5. 67 8, 827 35, 605 9. 30 
Utah a E. 29, 766 174,579 | 5. 86 3, 734 31, 039 8.31 
Vermont .............- 19,614 102, 699 | 5. 24 (a) (a) 15.00 
Virginia............... 153, 409 934, 185 ' 6. 09 15,617 275,847 17.66 
Washington ........... 55,671 404, 687 7.27 1, 480 31, 840 21.51 
West Virginia ......... 103, 760 708, 861 | 6. 83 1,610 16, 797 20. 43 
Wisconsin ............. 156, 586 963,461 6.15 10, 832 84, 601 7.81 
Wyoming.............. 2, 725 DOO: — A A dace cated ee 
Other States b..........|]......eeeessee| eer esee eren re ree 3,976 57,916 14.57 
"Totali eni 7,140, 622 38, 621, 514 5.41 344,516 3,864, 670 11.22 

Per cent of total 
clay produets. .|.............. 4D. 14 eschew enses wis RS 4.69. | Loos sos e 


—— —— 


——— ——— —————————————————————ÓMM—— M Á————— MÀ ———— LL A c 


a Included in Other States. 
b Including all products made by less than three producers in one State, in order that the operations 
of individual establishments may not be disclosed. 
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Brick and tile producta of the United States in 1900—Continued. 
== , 


Vitrified brick. Average | Fancy or | 


State price per jornamental Fire brick. a E 
] Quantity. Value, thou- brick (value). (value). | (value). 
.: sand. (value). 
Tania 

Alabama .............. 3,275 $30 250 $9. 24 (a) $148, 665 |.......... (a) 
ATIZA Su A A PE sm pde nre ee NA mA da eae eau eenaac wd ia a cae [6 SR RR LER oe 
Arkansas.............. | 602 9,616 9.99 lene «exusxie 5:150. e zio. $1, 306 
EA A A onu E LU qoid CR ONQELS (a) 48, 461 $2, 100 8, 141 
Colorado .............. 2, 213 22, 130 10. 00 (a) 207,475 |.......... 5, 600 

Connecticut and (a) (a) 12. 00 (a) (a) A A (a) 

Rhode Island........ 

Delaware.............. A AA E AA EAEE AA (a) 

District of Columbia . j| (a) (a) 6.00 A A (a) 

Florida ica A A MM. AA o A cen: (a) 

GeONgiRcoooocccccnnoo. (a) | (a) 10.00} — (a) 35,502 | (a) (a) 

E EccL ees NOM MEAE nr ME PA MEDIO (a) 
Illinois... s 87,724 720, 089 8.21 . $15, 705 175,259 o rotos xs 734, 249 
Indiana .............-. | 30,326 | 331,276] — 10.92 7,310 40,976 | (a) 674, 602 
Indiat NA AAA -———r RR A s.oue| sae eaie eaten 
lo Wide 17, 338 151, 386 8.73 1,750 2,145 (a), 877, 586 
Kansas ...............- 53, 690 117, 924 7.78 (a) (a) . deosssosere 6, 950 
Kentucky ............. (a) (a) 12. 00 (a) | 893,220 (a) 26, 727 
Louisiana .............1.....- eee E ME cr | RUN (a) 2, 659 
Maine ................. (a) (a) 16.75 (a) | PEA 5, 564 
Maryland ............. 74 595 8.04 9, 886 321, 666 36, 049 2, 363 
Massachusetts ........ AA mI A (a) 69, 400 | 144,044 |.......... 
Michigan.............. (a) (a) 12. 42 (a) (a) ieee teal 114, 747 
Minnesota. ............ (a) (a) 6. 00 (a) (d). O 2,745 
NEES) y A AA A E (a) Mooovesdess 455 
Missouri ............... 28, 019 252, 783 9.02 12, 096 510, 166 (a) 57, 900 
A A A eens rac ey 1, 100 117, 566 |......... eee eee 
Nebruska.............. 3, 580 28, 055 7.83 (a) GAY.” A A 
O, A A O A UNDER | es Buenas 
New Hampshire....... (a) (a) 5.483 |: (a) ^ ni cold e NOE OMEN 
New Jersey............ (a) (a) 12. 43 4,112 | 1,072,535 (a) ! — 55,655 
New Mexico........... (a) (a) 10. 00 (a) T: ND ca ean een 
New York ............. 29, 943 347,671 11.61 (a) 360, 933 93, 188 89, 019 
North Carolina ........ (a) (a) 8. 00 (a) 714 (a) 7,186 
North Dakota AAA AR A ossa Luilt ttt (d). O O s. acs 
AAA eres 146,693 | 1,118,106 7.62 45,855 | 1,340,775 | -(a) 715, 874 

Oklahoma............. (a) (a) 11.20 (ay A zen eun (a) 
OrekgOT eavuccarccs (a) (a) 12.00 (a) a 15, 972 
Pennsylvania ......... 57, 827 481, 670 8. 33 27,779 | 4,587,991 90, 348 8, 420 

E AA A A O Meters en ga 14,321 |.......... (a) 
South Dakota.......... (a) (a) UN REESE TR Tr A A ena inccr 
Tennessee............. 6, 991 87,760 12. 55 (1) 32,573 A 18, 900 
TEXAS a (a) (a) 8. 96 1,109 14,144 |.......... 2, 164 

Cilicia (a) (a) 10. 00 (a) 3,250 |.......... (a) 

GN O A A PU A, A (a) 
Virginia ............... 3, 692 44, 067 11.94 17, 921 26,573 |.......... 8, 285 

Washington ........... 1,242 18, 950 15. 26 (a) 22, 988 (a) (a) 
West Virginia ......... 53, 492 474,880 , 8.88 ueserxesvkus 149, 257 (a) 1,346 
MEE AMA AAA A IA 2,272 | (a) O tid 14, 995 
Wronin A AP AAA AA AA RA AE peces 
OtherStatesb.......... 19,958 | — 230,916 |.......... 83,303 | 127,478 | 96,812 | 21,871 
Tota ida 546,679 | 4,764, 124 8.71 c613,328 | 9,830,517 | 462,541 | 2, 976, 281 

Per cent of total 

clay products..|............ 4.95 |.......... .64 10. 22 . 48 3. 09 


aIncluded in Other States. 

b Including all products made by less than three producers in one State, in order that the operations 
of individual establishments may not be disclosed. 

cIncluding enameled brick valued at $323,630, made in the following States: California, Colorado, 
Illinois, Maryland, Missouri, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. New Jersey, with 
a product valued at $139,875, was the only State in which there were three or more producers of 
enameled brick. 
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Brick and tile products of the United States in 1900 —Continued. 


MINERAL RESOURCES. 


f Fireproof- | Tile (not | Miscellane- 
State. i al ph ua a ihe drain ous (a 
: (value). (value). (value). (value) 
Alabama ...... A O O O $2, 825 
Arizona ....... saawewselcdesces A Spies conse dss ere des T aa 15 
Arkunsas..... A A cct E $100 1, 
California ............. $357, 867 $74, 800 $15, 500 " 1006, 675 
Colorado .............. CN bës (b) b 202, 184 
Connecticut and 
Rhode Island........ A (b) (b) 13, 988 
ADIE ETT a E PE E A EE T E A A PEE 
District of Columbia .. 60. rE A A A 35, 929 
Florida ...... A O A MA AO : 
Georgia................ (b 66, 000 (b). Us AAA Pepe abes 
WONG A A A A qn cci eau QI SE 190 
TINO 2 cr na 271,035 (D) 76, 347 229, 729 25, 237 
Indiana ............... 279,719 b 116, 581 343, 985 112, 576 
Indiän Territóry A A PA PA AAA A 
IOWA enia ee xe IA D2 AG? |. es swscu es 25, 900 b, 450 171, 485 
A O A A esu eri A RE ERR 34, 600 
Kentucky ............. (b) (8) (b) D) ' "Izlssxcsccers 
Louisiana A ese tenes Dy: A use e eeu arm als 14,822 
Maine................. (D). PA E E E) as 
Maryland ............. (b) o bx os Lud b 26, 193 
Massachusetts .........]............ b (b) b 11,791 
Michigun.............. 57,916 (b 2, 350 b 406 
Minnesota............. LO we (5) b 4,160 
M ere ds O RM A ADA AAA A 
Missouri............... 624, 932 158,061 19,529 (b) 551, 645 
Montana .............. 3,300 T. os seni n e PUE A rcr 
Nebrisk« A A PRA A (B) EA 
ELITA RA A A A A A A 
New Hampshire....... aros asen sees CA A cet a teen wae. 
New Jersey...........- 154, 481 647, 884 873, 706 508, 392 286, 124 
New Mexico .......... PET fallen cate Rie O AO st eae NE ou RE s 
New York............- 94, 293 76, 408 93, 994 105, 519 107, 136 
North Carolina........ | (5)-- |aosssseaseslosesesectassioekuu te acris , 000 
North Dakota oorrexi petes RA A reru aes E 
Ohil0:... Rye aze 2, 243, 386 2,857 851, 884 690, 257 491, 735 
Oklahoma............. O asm MM CIEN reu SNR 20, 000 
Oregon ......... cerne (by dM esceU LE (b) - ifie eue 76 
Pennsylvania ......... | 522, 650 180, 100 95, 957 191, 878 643, 252 
South Carolina ........ [a eee esee O ese nies cream tunes Seated 300 
South DEEOIB A E ree Seem A t ines cir A 
Tennessee ............. (o) lesus sess (b) (D). A 
TEXAS MEN b Wakes essa | M ed asd vs (b) 5, 940 
Utah usos (b (b) (b) .^ AN 1, 250 
WOIOlL. i.e. AE AS A onnenn ninaa 18, 000 
Virginia ...... "E A A A oO new Es 200 
Washington ........... 119, 807 (b) (D). ~ lesteiewtenee ce 806 
West Virginia ......... (0); [bicep eter PA (b 3, 853 
MI AAA AO A A (b) 1, 800 
VALORA AA APA SA A A cacnes 
Other Statesc.......... 991, 340 566, 168 147, 625 274,110 iris 
Total ...........- ,842,562 | 2,372,568 | 1,820,214 2, 849, 420 2, 896, 036 
Per cent of total 
clay products.. 6. 07 2. 47 1.85 2.44 3.01 


Ornamen- 


Total value. 


SUSPRERHSS 


ZEEEEDEDEE 
3 


ESTRÉS 
aS 


FEFE 


76, 413, 775 


79. 42 


a Including acid-proof brick, adobes, aquaria ornaments, burnt-clay ballast, chimney pipe and tope, 
condensers, conduits for underground wires, cupola blocks, curbing brick, crucibles, tire cement and 
mortar, fire kindlers, fire clay retorts and special shapes, flue pipes and linings, foundation brick, 
frost-proof hollow cellar brick, furnace linings and settings, gas logs, glass melting pots and glass- 
house furnace blocks, grate tile, grave markers, hollow brick, lead pots, mufties, open-hearth runner 
brick, patent panels, perforated paving brick, porous cups, porous hollow brick, refractory fire-clay 
furnace linings, scorifiers, sewer brick, sidewalk tile and blocks, statuary, stone pumps, toy marbles, 


vases, Web tile, well brick and tile. 


bIncluded in Other States. 


cIncluding all products made by less than three producers in one State, in order that the operations 
of individual establishments may not be disclosed. 
d The total of other States is distributed among the States to which it belongs, in order that they 
may be fully represented in the totals. 
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The following tables show the rank of States in the output of brick 
and tile products, as distinguished from pottery products, and the per- 
centage of the total made by each State in 1899 and 1900, and will be 
of interest to those engaged exclusively in this line of industry: 


Rank of States and value of output of brick and tile products in 1899 and 1900. 


1899. 

Per cent of 
Rank. State. Value. total prod- 

uct. 
Í | Peñnsyl vanin er" ———————— — M << $12, 935, 508 16. 47 
d: EA O a ele SUE EP UE era VE ose enone 9, 504, 580 12.10 
TIONeEW MOP S essi site d SNERDREE E C xu ice eorr ua axe ea E A 7, 426, 220 9. 45 
EPP TO E PH" da ola Mundane Er PE 6, 496, 268 8.27 
NEW: JOSE iaee tU uet ie oud oh ieee Se area eee Olesen Sore eas 5, 716, 707 7.28 
o A RN 3, 888, 180 4.95 
CS O A A A A A | 3,587,819 4.57 
A O hee Sareea tee ede dee esse 2, 203, 728 2.81 
9 | Massachusetts ................. coe tweens A dios 1,887,677 2.40 
O AMAN E A A pokes aoe s 1, 798, 567 2.29 
A A A A O RUNE DE 1, 554, 655 1. 98 
19: RPV DO uses ese Pea Re ROFAR RN EE eoene V RAIMC AENEA UE oscar 1,317,915 1. 68 
1d | Michigan IA E 1, 254, 256 1.60 
14 | Kentucky .............. E 1, 253, 823 1.60 
EA A A A A A 1,235, 727 1.57 
TGs | ORME A OI A E AN 1, 139, 067 1.45 
A a a e 1, 084, 064 1. 38 
19 AA O A 1, 055, 338 1.34 
J9 MTIDTICSOHEL A A ITA VES MEE 1, 012, 332 1.29 
20 | Connecticut and Rhode Island.........oooooooocooconcrcarnrccanon 992, 452 1.26 
2L | TeBDnessSeb ec a usse a Da we een eee 9 auia ade id dea ua 880, 363 1.12 
EAN A E RO | 868, 472 1.11 
DELIS i) pow P "uL | 866, 229 1.10 
2i | NebERSEO sia De A A ioo ica 841, 825 1.07 
Ee rU me "CEPI 811,337 1.03 
20 | North CATIA cbwRx FEE REV E E ar son a ad OS Ra 748, 539 .95 
OF | noon CPC Pv FR boo, 024 83 
28.) SOUTH CHTOLWES eiua petwkeose4d da 593, 798 76 
ZO T Washington AAA Deua a O A u pa aa e 571,927 .74 
30 |. New Hümpslli.. 2.2242 2 uS io 552, 752 .70 
SL OTIS A eI Emacs teres 4 RD Oa ede Rea dau tis 542, 089 . 69 
32:1 MISSIQIDDI 24 Cus ea eua eet O 520, 540 .67 
33 | District of Columbin dr Un E xa p a 462,375 .59 
A incre Gustause ln les ote toed acaes Ara N 319, 071 "41 
OIDCEOILi vid idR Zad*ra E vA euevewauceweus eee CERRO sees e tend 316, 170 . 40 
OO. || SOUR usara a aa oe 313, 390 40 
: UTA REEE "—————— A 208, 399 .27 
MOS Wire ss Se Cn T 168, 185 -21 
North Dakot 5s cada ia aaa 168, 124 .21 
40 | o usse e Eo EEA E EuE daa | 150, 552 . 19 
AE: -BIORIGR o uL rrt A diera wal edo dud Lei de Saco date aM ean 136, 208 .17 
VEMOS cR guidate DE | 131, 525 .17 
13 NCW MEXICO A A a a 108, 090 .14 
dT ANIOS A E E E AA A Ao 101,954 .13 
491 BOUL DAKOTA Gases 46, 500 . 06 
BO Idahon eua oi as eee A O O aE 44, 624 . 06 
Ae) Indian Territory «out osedasuiea O eU EA EE RS 35, 075 . 05 
E A A itu tod oie aede ea Re pera a DU 17, 850 .02 
49 LM A A 8, 450 .01 
Fotil oye os "--——-——--—--—-—-—-—e TED 78, 547,120 100. 00 
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Rank of States and value of output of brick and tile products in 1899 and 1900—Continued. 


1900. 
Per cent of 
Rank. State. Value. total prod- 
uct. 

VERSA A Oecd ne bows emcee ee $12, 000, 875 15.71 
OT Ol ovaced eels cadeveren E erase ein EE 9, 731, 305 12. 74 
AA ERU E O A A Ae SUA LL LS id 6, 932, 086 9. 07 
New YOTE acr seevuwe sone seite kae ad taces adorent ques arenes ite 6, 495, 281 8. 50 
DOW JOMU a E 5, 664, 772 7.41 
REN A A A cep ees 3, 065, 093 4.80 
o A A A AN 3, 532, 450 4.62 
Bol TOWER AA A E SUME d E xe cen eS tds 2, 254, 662 2. 95 
9 | Massachusetts SS AA ARA A A 1, 594,377 2. 09 
10. | West VIFEIDIR- loop A ae EQ PEDI A A ], 384, 924 1.81 
fl ICAO c-r 1,351, 611 1.7 
12 WGK yoo is Ads A a 1, 349, 827 1.77 
IS Vii sz 1, 302, 085 1.70 
o A A ome ois Becca 1, 275, 239 1.67 
I5 |-COIOPHGIOSS a A LE PS A A A AS 1,182,575 1.55 
A A esi e omisi ons Se uates Me hawk ee e usd dos 1, 168, 835 1.53 
IT |) A te sete ou ios ial EE ted ed eae 1, 147, 378 1.50 
IB | Minnesota o osse ot A RE a RE sabe pod Deedee eee mes 1, 103, 302 1. 44 
Es ANA ice ehe ue Ds cuta ERA ut NU Lis eo Pu d rures 1, 083, 553 1. 42 
2U | WAISCONSIE ore pipe ete eh toe att vr st DCED um e UC ELE 1,072, 179 1.40 
21 | Connecticut and Rhode Island.........................- eee eee eens 1, 038, 722 1.36 
22 KANSAS oie ho eos su Ga Gnd REESE tees EE Ee dae ae 1, 002, 659 1.31 
23 | Tennessee unid wate cias Re cute IN 865, 923 1.13 
24| NOFUDLCHTODTE AAA A ERIS tical eee wee eo 797, 112 1.04 
A A A i alg da Ee ee Pe A READ A LEE 724, 934 95 
26 SOU Carolina sssr scoot td 693, 703 91 
274 AUDIO e ee auc toate IS 692, 431 . 91 
28 | ONeDPASEH iS dee caus 683, 958 90 
29: | VARIABLE aa a ra aa E 616, 029 81 
30. | MASSA A dou d LE 958, 916 73 
Bi) iSo X 503, 394 . 66 
A o A concen s e obi a e ui a Pii 485, 013 . 63 
33- ATRAE A A MARNE URINE EI I 354, 732 46 
34 | MONTAR a Mame EL PE RU a EE 350, 489 46 
35 | District Of COUIMDIR: st A E 278, 060 36 
36 COTCPON A A O ue loca e aude iut s ampi 264, 095 35 
Blt MR CH "PS 227,621 30 
A II ced leaei nt eee 164, 457 22 
39. Dela WaT ¿a E A a a a pte. 156, 274 20 
40 Elorrio sry dase res eteeccust ices Rie eueeke V REM aL E 140, 604 18 
Alp Vermont iS ve E Puebla eee eee ee ee 121, O41 16 
AQ ATIZONA PR TERI C PP 112, 737 15 
AS North- Dakoti A NA RR reu EA IA 2,399 12 
LENT A OU "—- 49, 382 06 
45 | South Dakoti Cc P "--—————————— —— nd 43, 440 06 
46 NOW MEXICO ereere ede ice TE 41, 898 05 
47 | Indian Territory: TT" ida 30, 233 04 
AB Arcor CU A —————————— 21, 500 03 
A O I EU 9, 580 ' 01 


GI TT TR RERO PARENT PRE Re RATES AOE A 76, 413, 775 | 100. 00 
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PRICES. 


The following table shows the average value per thousand of the 
several kinds of brick in the United States in 1900 by States: 


COMMON BRICK. 


WINGS es See sce ere dees $5. 84 
Californin. lnc os 5. 83 
Texas ..... hes ce E A 5. 67 
Massachusetts ................... 5. 65 
Tennessee....................... 5.61 
Malle 23465556 ccs oben reve 5. 60 
Alabámas.co o E 5. 58 
OND eee Schad bee eee eee 5. 42 
Missouri o sac se 5. 40 
Kentucky -...2i:e::9z m ek ad 5. 34 
Minnesota ...................... 5. 32 
New Hampshire. ................ 5. 26 
Louisiana coneccion ea crias 5. 25 
AA DEDE EU 5. 24 
Kansas 2262425202305 5. 23 
Hlondas cuidad 0 o 5. 21 
Mississippi ...................... 5.16 
Connecticut..................... 5. 10 
Indiis sueco E EE 5. 08 
E sicul cic EATUR DES 5. 02 
North Carolina.................. 4. 98 
Miehligsli. cssc e Xe ar ES 4.77 
South Carolina .................. 4.73 
New Jersey ..................... 4.37 
New York oia dos 4. 93 


FRONT BRICK. 


Nevada 2c 22 doce $8. 44 
South Dakota ................... 1.96 
Wyoming. lai 1.89 
District of Columbia............. 1.60 
Delaware ....................... 1.50 
New Mexico .................... 1.44 
Washington ...................- 7.27 
AFiZOlAR sesos eye 6. 88 
West Wirginia .................. 6. 83 
Ofepolicsiceced e ER EP vd EE 6. 82 
TANG 3224s toe chase ice ds 6. 74 
Montana sc. iris 6. 65 
Indian Territory ................ 6. 64 
North Dakota ................... 6. 36 
Oklahoma i:2::422.-.2-29 2.2 ss 6. 33 
Nebraska ....................... 6. 23 
lOWH. A oU cu T 6. 23 
Afkansag ui noria 6.19 
Wisconsin ...................... 6.15 
Maryland nicas 6.14 
o A ddhcceniede ede 6. 09 
Pennsylvania .........--2 eee 6. 02 
Rhode Island ................... 6. 00 
Colorado: ooo cen chsck oud eb termes 5. 94 
A EE E E esse EAT 5. 86 
Washington.................... $21. 51 
Connecticut .................... 20. 00 
California...................... 18. 61 
Massachusetts.................. 17, 93 
South Dakota .................. 17.71 
Virginia) A doses iE . 17.06 
New Jersey .................... 16. 91 
Montana....................... 15. 33 
Rhode Island .................. 15. 00 
Vermont .....22.: 2220-222 15. 00 
District of Columbia ............ 14. 83 
North Dakota .................. 14. 71 
Nebraska ...................... 14. 48 
ATIZONA a a nzdeidii aus 14. 44 
Oregon oc cire EIU Od EE 13. 79 
Maryland... ooi 13. 68 
New York v cde 12. 97 
Floridā. oee iros le sens 11.89 
Pennsylvania .................. 11. 03 
Colorado....................... 10. 71 
Ob isis plis ás o ect 10. 58 
Delaware ...................... 10. 47 
Oklahoma ....................- 10. 44 


West Virginia.................. $10. 43 
Minnesota .................-... 10. 36 
Missouri 221. ll alcl.e ev ens 10. 36 
VOWS sd coat la 9.94 
LENA onc erie wa todos 9. 44 
Ae: cesta E 9. 30 
SA caste che cesi dees 9. 25 
Kentucky 2:22: eo mE REST 9. 25 
Alabamsü-i:.ilvode ice bere ceux 9. 19 
North Carolina................. 9. 13 
New Hampshire. ............... 9. 07 
A 208-2 9. 05 
GOOIPIH. A 8. 91 
tA PPP ERU NE S 8.31 
Mississippi ..................... 8.31 
Louisiang...................... 8. 23 
Arkansas ................--.--.- 8.14 
Mame nicas a 8. 12 
TOGO! claro st dana ais it 8. 00 
Wisconsin ....-..........-..... 7.81 
Tennessee ..............-....... 7. 78 
South Carolina.................- 7.28 
Michigani cad ibi 5.75 
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VITRIFIED BRICK. 


Mamés ceiba $16.75 | Arkansas ...................... $9. 33 
Washington.................... 15.26 | Alabamdos usina. 9. 24 
Tennessee.............--------- 12.55 | Missouri ................ goce 9. 02 
New Jersey ..uiecaiclneniekecsews 12.40 Texas subas conc aut lea 8. 96 
Michta AA f2eRUSP LESSE 12. 42 | West Virginia.................. 8. 88 
Kentucky... e uaaecorc ES iA 12.00 1 IOWH aa ad 8. 73 
OFegoli--i:5 p eccripSeodbbs 12. 00 | Pennsylvania .................. 8. 33 
Rhode Island .................. 12.00: | TUDO: coca aaa S 8. 21 
AA uc LAE 11.94 | Maryland...................... 8. 04 
NOW XOTR Sussie 11.61 | North Carolina................. 8. 00 
Oklahoma ..................... 11.20 | Nebraska ...................... 7.88 
INdiana. tanks cada 10. 92 | Kansas suites ados 7.78 
Colorado... 21221299 pes 10.00. ODO zoss comu PRESSE SEES 7.62 
Ea aa T: PREE IOE 10. 00 | District of Columbia ............ 6. 00 
New Mexico ................... 10. 00 | Minnesota ..................... 6. 00 
South Dakota .................. 10.00 | New Hampshire. ............... 5. 43 
WA ee ee POR 10. 00 
POTTERY. 
INTRODUCTION. 


The plan of cooperation between the Census Office and the Geologi- 
cal Survey mentioned in the introduction to this report covered the 
statistics of the pottery industry as well as the brick and tile industry, 
and this portion of the report covers the same period, 1899 and 1900. 

The condition of the pottery industry during these years, as shown 
by the returns to the Census Office and the Geological Survey, should 
be very gratifying to those engaged in that industry. While there 
has been only an insignificant increase in the number of potteries mak- . 
ing the higher grades of ware, the production has more than kept pace 
with the increase in population; and the imports, while having increased 
in the last two years, have not kept pace with the production, thus 
showing that the home products are coming into greater use and the 
imported ware is slowly losing ground. 

For the year 1900 the figures were collected by this office by direct 
correspondence, and the results have been unusually satisfactory, direct 
returns having been received from every establishment in the country 
manufacturing white ware except two, and careful estimates have been 
made for these two, so that the figures here given are practically as 
complete as those collected by the Census Office. The potters con- 
tributing to this result are hereby thanked for their intelligent cooper- 
ation, without which, of course, it would have been impossible to pub- 
lish this information. 

For 1900, at the suggestion of some of the potters, our card of 
inquiry asked a separation of the plain and decorated ware sold during 
the year, and while the collection of the information was satisfactorily 
accomplished, it was found upon tabulation that to publish State totals 
for the various classes of ware would be to disclose the business of 
individual establishments; therefore, while the total value of the plain 
and decorated ware is given for each variety, it has been impossible 
to give State totals by varieties of ware, except for seven States. 
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PRODUCTION. 


The following tables show that the pottery industry is in an exceed- 
ingly flourishing condition. The value of the pottery products of the 
United States, as reported to this office in 1898 and 1900, and to the 
Census Office in 1899, was $14,589,251 in 1898, $17,250,250 in 1899, 
and $19,798,570 in 1900. This is a gain of $2,660,999 in 1899 over 
1898, or 18.24 per cent, and of $2,548,320 in 1900 over 1899, or 14.77 
per cent. The greatest contributor to this total is the white table and 
toilet ware classed as C. C. white granite and semiporcelain and semi- 
vitreous porcelain ware made in such large quantities at East Liver- 
pool, Ohio, and Trenton, N. J. The value of these grades of ware was 
$7,461,635 in 1898, or 51.14 per cent; $7,914,776 in 1899, or 45.88 per 
cent; and $10,323,963 in 1900, or 52.14 per cent. While the manu- 
facture of red earthenware is most widely distributed, it forms only a 
small proportion of the product. There has been a steady decline in 
the value of the yellow and Rockingham ware made since 1898, when 
it was $392,812; in 1899 it was $305,746, and in 1900 it was $215,279. 

The decorated product is confined almost exclusively to the white 
ware; that is, out of a decorated product valued at $6,405,800, only 
$824,295 worth, or 12.87 per cent, was other than white ware. 

Of the decorated white ware the largest contributor was the white 
granite, which was valued at $2,649,349, followed by semivitreous 
porcelain ware, valued at $1,770,714, while the decorated china was 
valued at $481,471. 

Our china product shows a slight decrease, from $1,255,978 in 1899 
to $1,222,357 in 1900. This product is made in but three States—New 
Jersey, New York, and Ohio. 
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In the following tables will be found a statement of the pottery 
products of the United States by varieties of products, by States, in 


1898, 1599, and 1900: 
Value of pottery products of the United States in 1900, by States. 
PLAIN. 
White . 
Red earth- | Yellow or granite o 
State. Ware Stoneware.| Rocking- | C. C. ware. | and semi- reo lia 
i ham ware. porcelain po á 
ware. 
Alabama ......oooomomonomo.. $1, 365 $18, 481 |............ (a) | ee re PROC 
¡TT 2, 460 PAX LI A NP wee O HOMO 
Californiu................... 13, 800 E A c errare od ed CNRC CENE eM T 
Colorado Luise na ur ace (a) id) Hr Hr | eee et e nu idu Ee 
Connecticut... coc ur | 17,250 (0). O OO [nega tuis A e eA SQ PAS 
District of Columbia......... | A Laut ecos A ouvre taeda es a 
Florida ciii reos | (a) (a) | PEE A uua id eet T d rede 
o LL encre osi RARE : ; 13, 945 (a) (QU). “esse sessile eee EREMERIEY 
UH Os ccuscccio nes tute eiae | (IMMER A avida eu UPS npEE PIS 
A dk rer 57, 068 578,405 |............ (a) (a) A eus 
lndiana 2r In | 4,337 44.207 |. cette cts | euo man cdd (a) NEUTER 
n cM ] 29:309 |eoness usu A exer Pau cane as 
A A A expe sexu iE gm C —— A 
Kentucky ..................- 21, 202 TIO, PA A tit ore se ie ee eee 
Louisiana ................... 2, 400 E O AAA estate AS | Serene 
MAING 2 ire eh daras D occ cp cre nor A DEM 
Maryland ................... 8,080 2... eese (a Gy heise he ee ces aie 
Massachusetts ............... 101, 364 22, 198 (a) (a) ———— ri PES 
Michigan.................... e A A A A whl woes mommies 
Minnesota ..o.oonooooooooooooo. (a) GUE) AM A A A T 
Mississippi..... s... scene 161 15, 960) A A | ran nat wanes cesa 
NisSGUTD coartada 10, 865 58,509 |............ (q)-* EA tas coo 
Montana ............... sss. IN A ies athe A dicte. arica 
New E AAA O A A A tell eat tns | (b) 
New Jersey.................. 28, 600 46, 650 (a) $345, 249 $494, 252 c $96, 447 
NOW NOI AAA 25, 207 37,008 Neos cewedce (a). A seteeek ctx aut 
North Carolina .............. 1,937 AN A A ate eke be cs 
ONG; NE te eee 76, 720 646, 445 | $142,207 707,047 | 1,715,157 | — 942,478 
OTEBON iss once aes t as eet | 2,383 IE. -- A A A | b oso Stewie ean 
Pennsylvania ............... | 86, 532 255, 457 (a) (a) 465,000 |............ 
South Carolina .............. | 5, 688 11,945 |......... Ro Sec. Main a A 
Tennessee .................-- (a) 45 029 A cel esc io eite A A e aeta 
TOXHN. A mi bd duc ima 3, 242 0. 2277 NN res da teen some etd sce tacens rea oiii oni 
A up Rien LUST d A opo EPUM O KS 
bro pP 42b Ce NM Crema c E Mos 
Washington ................. 810 8:020 A AI A ss 
West Virginia .......oooooooolococcnooo.... E AA (a) e O fssasiisss 
Wisconsin ................... | 12 U0U | osaxs erac A aki Me A omaia 
Other Statesd ............... | 13, 524 300, 702 73,072 299, 178 226,078 PA 
i 
Total plain ............ 560,858 | 2,397,901 | 215, 279 1,251,474 | 2,900,517 1, 038, 925 
| 
DECORATED. 
Maryland ........ RN (0) |^ decus Ee ee p ERE NERVIS (a) (a) (a) 
Massachusetts ............... $09, A A A ewe wea A 
in dioc osc n A A eee pee e esas $199, 000 $645, 338 $292, 479 
New YOTE A A ena didis limitem edet dete A Ru E ue 
ONG PR 178, 650 (a) (e) 349,179 | 1,052, 686 1, 308, 735 
Pennsylvania ..... Mii AA sae eas) eu err mews 365, 000 |............ 
West VIrEIDIB us o oos eor ove] Saeed erus uai cir | EE a seawe (a) LP 
Other States d ...... ———— 37, 499 | $49, 436 | xd dei qa Nine 64, 805 586, 331 169, 500 
Total decorated ....... 271,589 49, 436 | (e) 612,984 | 2,649, 349 1,770,714 
Grand total............ 832, 447 | 2,447,337 $215,279 | 1,964,458 | 5,549, 866 2, 809, 639 
Per cent of total clay 
productS............. .87 2.04 222 2.04 5.77 2.92 
Per cent of pottery 
produets............. 4.21 12. 36 1. 09 9. 92 28. 03 14.19 


a Included in Other States 

bIncluded in New Jersey. 

c Includes semivitreous porcelain ware for New Hampshire. 

d Includes all products made by less than three producers in one State, in order that the operations 
of individual establishments may not be disclosed. 

eIncluded in Ohio miscellaneous. 
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Value of pottery products of the United States in 1900, by States—Continued. 


PLAIN. 
Bone chi- 
; Porcelain 
DN na, delft, | Sanitary ue od Miscella- 
State. China. | and Bel Ware. e neous. a Total. 
leek ware. ppoes; 
Alabama .................... ENSURE. MONI. acca mate MONDE $20, 046 
Arkansas 2... cc0e eee ee ee eens | ba eet erat, Clee teeta A A IL LIE 26, 280 
California ................... c pad ood ts as ()- * A he Lieu 24, 387 
Colorado .................... bino ADR MEER OUT Secum TROP. IS 15, 200 
Connecticut ..........2-.---- NNI Dad Gd ed teal lisa ae nasal uen UK (b) 36, 250 
District of Columbia......... pow DTE uetus ie MON. PETERE 10, 873 
¡A A O E RR ate (DX- ^ dfouausecesessiseeset2itzcmes (c) 
Georgia. sra AA pen (b) 1,083 
roe "rcr p cr $3» V si 
1nols recono snconanacnsnssosjnoncn corn... a .onnsnsnsnac[|[oonsosnocnosno |... nono... ..o. , , 
Ius ENTER RUE ro EEE (b) (d) Je.. a rn oe HE 
D MM Cx MCN c. m ? 
KANSAS Cosas cc m4 yat Pha Ghee cerro am rcr 14, 061 
Kentucky nieves | Ur EE ieee ae c 131, 497 
Louisiana ..................- E E or ds A A utate edu E eu eqs 2, 
MAING I se an ea e UP vc Ret pde ET NEP A rary ony ema (e 
Maryland.................... [UH RED NECS IM (Dy * PORC uses crudo: , 082 
Massachusetts si ees acer ieee vente Ween A A Ee etit ders (b) 171,162 
Michigan lanceros ek p TERR FREMITU treten A A 94, 317 
MIDIOSOUL 12534 A II A, di erue rl PEE 
Mississippi..............----- GONE CENA E MNDHADHLM Mecum: 14, 116 
MISSOURI pL dE (iD). c desouiceeacetU cs ean s ev es 71, 474 
MODA E dan I ede: HIE DE (e) 
A A PU Deed este A A bens e 
New Jersey ............ Lees. | $315,112, $38,800 | $1,807,953 | — $285,466 325,389 | f3, IA 948 
New York No e eee g 395, 77A |............ h 382, 832 37, 453 931, 20 
North CATON ad i Reed sau mee. ec iS Eas vx seat i ep ET e EE ; 
Ohio..... Mn AE A etes (b) | 247, 135 549,994 | 16, P. 183 
OTERO a a Some ssepe Lue et eG eee mal E A meee EE E 
Pennsylvania ooer oaee A A! MENCIONAR 103,179 | 1,023,773 
South Carolina .............. ......... Bite a Renae VANES Neneh oe) EE EPOR 17, 633 
a Dese Is Pee pu Mr jet lem E m 
o ica Sia caro re Mee | Eee ay eae pM i 
a T E OO ORERE E APR eel | (b) 2,910 
Washington ................. A Ed | wr cbulss ds pO cu ure O Deu ar oe ee is CE 9, 430 
Went Virginia ............... | Reed. Sere E A cuan ae Sree 
A Sarees auch ioa eel a Ce A ta kee c Mec TE , 
Other Statesj ................ I | sia 373,544 !............ 30, 385 k 281, 889 
Total plain ............ | 740,886 , 38,800 | 2,181,497 | 915, 433 | 1,051,200 13, 392, 770 
DECORATED. 
Maryland .................-- A O o aieustennte sto $295, 
Mace A sas too Eee tc cuan ae Dura uS EE usse ic | $14, 072 i Ru ale 
CW JCISCY a pisada a a O A A , 431, 
New York ................... (a iade : ? o AEAF ] PU MENU (a) | 233, 728 
Oli cant aora AE A A E ARES 412,060; 3,442,140 
remy MIR ce PP EN A "UM REED TOM scudo an ees pd ,100 
Fest. Virginia 630.2% sands cu ec cer Rcx Pare a) CS AA sodass nat , 892 
Other StatesJj................ $451, 471 | $31, 432 $35,555 |...........- | 77,138 (159, 290 
Total decorated ....... 481, 471 81, 432 09. 00 eden leciu ds 503, 270 6, 405, 800 
Grand total............ 1, 222, 357 70, 232 2, 217,052 $915, 433 1,554,470 ' 19,798,570 
Per cent of total clay 
produets............. 1.27 .07 2.31 .95 1.62 20. 58 
Per cent of pottery ] 
products. ............ 6.17 . 96 11. 30 4. 62 7.85 100.00 


a Including acid-proof tanks, art and chemical pottery, bath tubs, caster whecls, electrical supplies» 
faience, glass pots, insulators, jardinieres, lavatories, pins, stilts, and spurs for potters’ use; porcelain 
door, picture, and shutter knobs; filter tubes, shuttle eves, and thread guides; pump wheels, sinks, 
smoking pipes, statues, wash tubs and boards, and white carthenware. 

b Included in Other States. 

c Included in k (8281,589). 

d Porcelain eleetrical supplies for Indiuna included in New York. 

eIncluded in New Jersey. 

JIneludes semivitreous porcelain ware for New Hampshire. 

g Includes china for Ohio. 

À Includes porcelain electrical supplies for Indiana. 

iChina for Ohio included in New York. 

Includes all products made by less than three producers in one State, in order that the operations 
of individual establishments may not be disclosed. 

k Includes State totals for Florida, Idaho, Maine, Minnesota, and Montana, in order that the opera- 
tions of individual establishments may not be disclosed. 

¿Includes State totals for Alabama, Connecticut, Florrda, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, New Hampshire, North Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and Wisconsin, in order that 
the operations of individual establishments may not be disclosed. 
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Value of the pottery products of the United States in 1899, by States. 


White 


: Semivit- 
State. Ur Stoneware. Ro C.C. ware. emi Sorcelalt 
$ ham ware. porcelain Ware 
ware 

Alabama .............- e eee $2, 090 321,248 A A A rr RUE Eie 
Arkansas ...............-- ee (a) A O esenee V bul eee esie Wee dai. aes 
California ................... 24,814 (a) O O A cue 
Colorado .................... (a) - O ese assas (a). O senei ns inss 
Connecticut................. 50, 850 e A A A A 
District of Columbia......... E AAA A A ae ee oe siete visse EE EE 
GeOrmin ninia 3,315 24 0I A A ES e ERU x P nx 
IllinolsS...... eor Rs 52, 600 572, 327 (a) (a) (a) (a) 
Indiana. or ri | 4,818 49, 788 (a)  Jessusesssces (a) (a) 
IOWA ici es i 7,632 22 B: A eno eS ae ee one RC EE E RU REEE 
Kansas rr eoveeus (a) 28.130. A A istis octets us leas E Pme 
Kentucky ................... 10, 290 94 81D A wet la ten ce meade A AN 
Louisiana ................... AA A A O bbRSecEa du 
MaING as C (a) (d).  Mouocsoiesvseezkewks ceeds teed eee ox d ER Fur eis 
Maryland ................... | 9, 225 (a) (a) (a) E c (a) 
Massachusetts............... | 163, 431 85,435 |............ O AO 
Michigan.................... | 20: ae D PN A opis rw (0) A sete eiet 
Minnesota................... | 17, 600 0 E E A A A 
Mississippi .................. 340 A AN O waceew ERE 
MIO od 6, 379 63, 790 O A se s aec Eel DEEP IE 
Montana ...........ecee rne (d — A A EE ues edd cra elas Le RAN SEE I EI. 
New Jersey. .......000n00000 | — 24,000 35, 500 (a) | $751,444 | $442,254 | $372,350 
New York s oes e eade 34, 555 33, 344 |............ as mE A 
North Carolina .............. (a) 25,408 |............ | —— — — Á—— as 
(opc c A menaires 164, 893 583,277 $159, 553 789,044 | 1,143,990 2, 676, 412 
OTRON «iso ves Vevey x Ron ds 2,501 IN adesse A A du cacecesecees 
Pennsylvania ............... 101,251 175, 905 (a) (a) 201, 057 (a) 
South Carolina .............. 1,144 10.994 A A A APP AAN 
Tennessee ..............-.- e (a) 67,490 A c 
TOXHS nicas 5, 860 A A A oa vuU EE 
Utah A A 7,850 E te ce ee A A Leib red dle 
Virginia AAA 1, 220 QUE. A sd earn een A A 
Washington .................] ............ 10,000 | sea uuu s [nies sede nada aiedt | Es 
West Virginia.............o.] cooonocooo.. 16, 464 |............ (a) (a) (a) 
Wisconsin ................... | 18/145 |. i2 cxie A E AA A 
Other States b ............... 6, 891 234, 642 146, 193 449, 620 176,292 912, 213 

Totál os ciric dieras 775,105 | 2,221,658 305,746 | 1,990,108 | 1,963,693 3, 960, 975 

Per cent of total clay 

produets............. .81 2.32 .32 2. 08 2.05 4.13 
Per cent of pottery i 
products............. 4, 49 12. 88 1.77 11. 54 11.38 22. 96 


a Included in Other States. 
b Includes all products made by less than three producers, in order that the operations of individual 
establishments may not be disclosed. 
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Value of the pottery products of the United States in 1899, by States—Continued. 


Bone chi- : 

na, delft, | Sanitary | Porcelain | Miscella- 
State. China and bel Wa agli écus- a 
Alabama AAA A A O A A 
ATLATISAR oiu RLeUetUs ds FERES aa and eirates A AMAIA CERA 
California A NETS A (b) ril $550 
Colorado... dvods ver eere S | A O la 1, 650 
Connecticut ................. | doa O A: ICA 23, 500 
District of Columbia ........ A A MR Van or ME 
ci o ecol seo e o p Iens ! A E E | A A ERES 
TIBBOIS oot oe A ee tee A | LousserepuS2lsms iced EE 2, 000 
Indiana ........... ccc eeee- SDN HEAR | (0. ARTIC 2,000 
TOWN osa DOCE UON MU RA NINE 
qu o" OE ARN, ATEN UM: ERE 
Kentucky siii | diseciise rto esses echa Med Uses oe wives ste vs wis ae [ex D EC 
Louisiana ................... IA A OA FRAN 2, 640 
MAING cintas AO A | O A aremeu as edet. 
Maryland ................... | A A A lu pi dg earls 20, 000 
Massachusetts. ..............]........LLss]- cc cece cceee SONNO eS 80, 167 
Michigan AAA AO A OS A cok 
VIMIHDOSOU AAA A A RA A IA 
Mississippi AA A A A A A 881 
MISSOUTI A O A A eGo aaa O iota beet 
Montana AA tale ee terete O A AAA PAP 
New Jersey .................. $494, 870 $42, 000 | $1, 850,225 $154, 807 877,516 
New York... uo sere sass: 336, 680 (d): J"Lolé elus 125, 284 108, 007 
North Carolina cuo caeci PP RAN AA AAA meu eura ot 
A Dn DenU 424428 coco esses (b) 190, 314 741, 634 
SO A II O E E eu ee eewer eae rca aw etasieclaetene eR. 36 
o AA AA Vevsa t dee (b) (c) d 234, 486 
Soüth CRTOLHIRS uere pred [teen RR SERERE A A IA 50 
Tennessee soc oe solroR A AAA COUR PORE. MA 
TEXAS oisin nera ane ae lisse tau des AA A ERE 8, 000 
A e m" re ment m 
O AA A AA EA seus eee eame eee meus 8, 240 
O A A A A PRE IA 
West ViDa [a (b) (D). A xx EB rae 
WISCONSIN 2 ss 85.52 Yo a la creais 
Other States e ...............]........-..- | 21,355 314,660 luis senile woe aem 
Total .........essenen- 1,255,978 | 63,355 | 2,164,885 | 470,355 | 2,078,392 

Per cent of total clay 
produets............. 1.31 | .07 2.26 . 49 2.17 

Per cent of pottery 
produets............. 7.28 | LE 12.55 2.73 12.05 
| 


Total value. 


$29, 338 
20, 071 
82, 863 
16, 050 
81, 750 
18,770 
28, 268 

768, 557 

347,174 
30, 080 
28, 430 

104, 605 
12, 640 

7,161 

361,726 

294, 033 
29,741 

206, 365 
20, 201 
78, 797 

950 
5, 070, 566 

650, 192 

25, 668 

6, 996, 045 
11, 204 

1, 167, 737 
11,531 
68, 490 
82, 052 

8, 050 
9,720 

18, 850 

585, 310 
18, 145 

$24,625 


17, 250, 250 


18. 01 


100. 00 


alncluding art and chemical pottery, bath and laundry tubs, caster wheels, faience, filter tubes, 
jardinieres and pedestals, pins, stilts, and spurs for potters use, porcelain door knobs, porcelain hard- 
ware trimmings, porcelain lining for ball grinding mills, shuttle eyes and thread guides, smoking 


pipes, statuary, 
b Included in Other States. 


cIncluded in Pennsylvania miscellaneous. 
d Includes porcelain electrical supplies for Pennsylvania. 
e Includes all products made by less than three producers, in order that the operations of individual 


establishments may not be d 


isclosed. 


toy marbles, umbrella handles, and white earthenware. 


J Includes State totals for Florida, Idaho, Nebraska, and New Hampshire, in order that the opera- 
tions of individual establishments may not be disclosed. 
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Value of pottery products of the United States in 1898, by States. 


Oper- 
ating 
State. firms 
report- 

ing. 
Alabama .............. | 8 
Arkansas .............. 4 
California ............. 7 
Connecticut ........... 9 
Georgía................ 6 
IH BOW ue orbe 23 
Indiana ............... 18 
(nr D — | 15 
Kansas ................ 1 
Kentucky ............. 10 
Maryland ............. 8 
Massachusetts ......... 15 
Michigan.............. 3 
Minnesota............. 5 
Missouri............... 9 
New Jersey............ 44 
New York ............. 24 
North Carolina ........ 28 
ONO Lid patitas 110 
Pennsylvania ......... 39 
Tennessee ............. 16 
TOXAB. di 18 
Virginia ............... 8 
West Virginia ......... 5 
Other Statesa ......... b?1 
Total aran 453 


Per cent of total 
clay products 


ea. j¡onano... 


! 
Red | Yellow anal | White | Semivitre- 
earthen- Stoneware.’ Rocking- | C. C. ware. prime ous porce- 
ware. | ham ware. | Rin ware. | lain ware. 
$1,750 | $11, 900 PER M AN ionis 
A 16, 900 bee PME AMT 
TE VM ER. EN AUS AS OS 
A AAA ICC A TA ON 
3,300 | — 3,800 rises dece A A ME AR 
5,725 431,812 ...........- ON | OPENPR AAA 
6,210 ! 36,532 AA oe sluceukeacaces A ARA 
6, 100 | da E oreo dual PEE E PEENE PM 
MEE | S700 A A A A 
13, 165 255510 MA MAN TA eee 
E A OS OE. E AREE 
160,078 DO Oddo) soos A Ren ese esto RIEN 
17 G00! NER O A MOORE ta 
3, 880 49,378 | vM MOMS E JR 
13, 900 9,200 L...... e. | 733,958 | $483,917 | — $439,356 
| 29, 723 7153 2-04 A MA ER ER CN CNN 
| 1,311 LS E A A HIPS 
| 167,396 | 529,691 | $187,649 | 663,530 | 2,224,264 | 1,337,495 
132,967 | 2945, 949 AA PR. A dll esent stet 
1, 500 BT IG AA AA! nae ete hl eee 
4, 750 SOOO A A A AAA 
2, 126 PE A PA A dae 
c27,864 | d361,782 | e205,163 | /452,964 | g 868,508 | A257, 648 
641,846 | 2,015,845 | 392,812 | 1,850,452 | 3,576,689 | 2,034,494 
.82 2.82 .55 2.58 5.00 2.849 


of individual establishments may not be disclosed. 
b Includes Colorado, District of Columbia, Florida, Idaho, Louisiana, Maine, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, Oregon, South Carolina, Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin. 
c Includes Arkansas, District of Columbia, Florida, Idaho, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Mississippi, 
Montana, Nebraska, Oregon, South Carolina, Utah, Washington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
d Includes California, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Idaho, Maryland, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, Oregon, South Carolina, Washington, and West Virginia. 
eIncludes Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Maryland, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 


and South Carolina. 


a Includes all products made by less than three producers in one State, in order that the operations 


J includes Illinois, Maryland, Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. 
g Includes Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. 
h Includes New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. 
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Value of pottery products of the United States in 1898, by States—Continued. 


Bone 
State. Chinaware. aei t and Sanitary lecial Miscella- Total. 
belleek are. | supplies, | "048.4 
ware. 
Alabama .................... | S vibe éd S alae | M RUN NOR. EN RUE E | vicum reu $13, 650 
ATKANSAS 0 da LEN WI AIMEREE ACUC HENRY | DR 17, 100 
California .......... sese seas! O CALAS Mee | FAMEM 36, 347 
Colorado .................... | NOUO TA NIS | REOR usu arto mem PERPE EE 17,350 
Connecticut................. A RPM: EA ANON | $55, 000 72, 600 
CCOO i ake ee eens AA PI AE EIA NIME 22, 350 
Illinois ............e esee | MET qur pu NES NIIS ren nee 7,587 
AA Re edv A AA cesa n MEFEEE 1, 000 266, 742 
CO T MM NR E A dospeeed | 3, 400 34, 425 
Kansas ...................... ERA | A TEE O A SE ANA ERE 4,111 
Kentucky .................-. | A PN eS wen Nee oou ad ex | ——À 89, 686 
Murpvinndés suas asiste A A EE A aue idit 303, 518 
Massachusetts ...........-..- ieee ee ane O AO CERO: 9, 441 242, 265 
Michigan.................... | o A EA CEA. A 17, 900 
A AA iickekas Seuss 100 322, 864 
Mississippi................-.- | — — 600 14, 100 
MISSOUTLT o even NS EA AA exea wae dU ad WE ea pda cece 58, 258 
New Hümpshiré.. occuro albe A A O rea SERT RA 31, 200 
New Jersey.......... eene $424, 060 206, 159 4, 030, 442 
NOW PA A aset tse 32, 187 621, 821 
North Carolina AMA re Re REM A A een Rata Vasa. waves dau IAN 18, 146 
ONTO Sueco cence wean er Ru 218, 000 623, 515 6,137, 459 
Pennsylvanid AAA PA sexes rame RES NUM PENA aces 29, 277 952, 453 
di AAA A AA A A EEE 39, 314 
o A A Veeck take n REE ee a ERR eS wee iae —— ——— HH 55,342 
WARRING -eooirckos AE A tes ee E 7,626 14,026 
West Virginia AAA AA, A PR A O A 518, 218 
Other Statesb................ 248, 193 :198.946 A PR AAA 
Total accua tada 890, 253 52,500 | 1,714,351 451, 704 968,305 | 14,559.251 
Per cent of total clay 
produets............. . 90 .07 2.39 .63 . 89 19. 49 
| 


alncluding art, chemical, and ‘‘Grueby’”’ pottery, battery cups, bath and laundry tubs, sinks, 
ceramic mosaics, doorknobs, decorated cuspidors and jardinieres, filter tubs, toy marbles, pins, stilts, 
and spurs for potters' use, oval ware roasters, shuttle eyes and thread guides, smoking pipes, umbrella 
stands and pedestals. 

bIncludes all products made by less than three producers in one State, in order that the operations 
of individual establishments may not be disclosed. 

cIncludes California, Indiana, Iowa, Missouri, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. 
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In the following table is given a statement of the value of the pot- 
tery products, by States, and of the value of the plain and decorated 


ware made in each State: 


Value of the pottery products of the United States in 1900. 


State. 


o A te orn Ee ee Sot ee 
Pos. 0 <a is 
CUOI ois cocos eor eos Te ect d 
Colorado al do cl 
COlifiect Ie ut A AAA ea ee 
District of Columbia............... s uid ee ida 
PIOVIGA 92a erat tees Sous 
GGOTEIBE 22 Science Secseceatee cers these oredr buius 
PARADO A oes cone ees 
HIMNOS bode ences ta ai dais 
o A A A gus oue 


KANSAS A is A cade ees 
KentüeK V AS SS A query 
LOUISIANA ct rs 
MATE cece eaten SU eee esc bh cups weet ees 
NEREV IAN sd yale hoe ee AAA 
MaASSACHUSCUR <a 
ADIChIPRIL a ee IS re dev use d RR 
DINNER ooo ee ee as 
A PI oe ceo ees ete cece soe ves ub esca t ate 
MISSOUNTE] oo sete Ce emo ee eet iua e che dir 
MOTTANA oil er ee RIPE ORE EM eee ER ERES 
NeW Hampslhife....socsccciectieeEXe E eh ERROR 
NEWJOY ot RI eU raa EE E E 
New York ly 2S RR. eaaa Eme iaa 


OFOEFOl dus A RE NN Ee Lebe 
Penas FIVE 
South Carolina... ocación idsarer ir 


Washington ri sd 
Weat VITEIIR ias esce A AAA 
MAIHCOHSI aa ad 


coo. o... 


co... ......... 


ne. neon. nn... ..o 


e... nn... non... oo 


e. e.e.oonon.n.a. .n.oo 


"cone 


"92222249 


"2297209229 


eo... .....o.. oo. 


cono. n..n. nn... ..eoo 


SR o .n.o.... en. 


a... .o cono... 


c.oo.n..on...ono 


coca. sannonoa 


.a.o..nc noe. o... .... 


"2200929299222 


.<. on... ..:...b.... 


.<.oe.n. on... ...o 


.. o eo... ....ea o 


eo. ec. ..e.n..o.on.n.o.no 


| 


...n..o.oeo.on..... ao! 


Plain. 


278, 374 
36, 489 
14, 061 

131, 497 

2, 900 

(c) 

141, 082 

c 171, 312 

34, 317 

f 259, 795 

14, 116 

71, 474 
(a) 
(d) 


Decorated. 


"227.2" 
"c". 


<=... o. nr... ..oo 


295, 535 
67, 412 


"cc 


d 3, 820, 918 | 1,442, 703 


931,597 
18, 435 
5, 131, 183 
17,290 
1,023,773 | 


922, 949 
(e) 


13, 392,770 


67.65 


233, 728 | 
428 
8, 442, 140 ` 


"a2 


na. o... .. .. ooo 


6, 105, S00 
32.35 


Total. 


14, 452 


5, 263, 651 
1, 165, 325 
18, 863 
8, 573, 323 
17, 290 
1, 390, 873 


9, 430 


s..esesosoausoo 


19, 798, 570 
100. 00 


a Value of the pottery products of Idaho and Montana is included with that of Colorado. 
b Value of the pottery products of Florida is included with that of Georgia. 

c Value of the pottery products of Maine is included with that of Massachusetts. 
d Value of the pottery products of New Hampshire is included with that of New Jersey. 
e Value of the pottery products of Wisconsin is included with that of Minnesota. 
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It will be seen from this table that while quite a number of States 
make decorated ware, in only a few does this product reach any con- 
siderable value, and these are the large white-ware producing States. 
As will be seen, the plain product was valued at $13,392,770, or 67.65 
per cent of the total, while the decorated was valued at $6,405,800, or 
32.35 per cent. 


RANK OF STATES. 


The following tables show the rank of States in the production of 
pottery, together with the value of the product of each State and the 
percentage of the total product made by each State in 1899 and 1900: 


Rank of States and value of output of pottery products in 1899 and 1900. 


1899. 
Number 
Rank. State. UM Value. coll 
ing product. 
LO Ea 118 | $6, 996, 045 40.56 
CA A obe Ee s iUbeRames Re eed i enose 46 | 5,070, 566 29. 39 
3 | PenisyIvatii aa 50 | 1,167,737 6.77 
4I HHBOI A ia 28 763, 557 4.48 
B New LOT S e ouo a delete sete seu OUR wasn seas 25 650, 192 3.77 
MB o meorum aid 6 585, 310 8. 39 
4 | Maryland su Ai 9 361, 726 2.10 
Be DNA La oec es Lens viae A ME eater 21 347, 174 2.01 
9 | Mhssnchüsetta. uc oco RR 18 294, 033 1. 70 
10 1 MInDesoIn ua ii PESE Exe bu was as 4 206, 365 1.20 
NM 2 uecds oe osc toda dee diced ad sede sque 10 104, 605 . 61 
124 TEXAS ss wits obo end ee ON eie tun a E Solin ac EN ede VRRVURNM ERE E 27 82, 052 .47 
15 Connections ri 4 81,750 47 
14-| MISSOUTL «oou eet see PONE Er E EO BE EE NEPOTUM a RR RE ES 21 78, 797 . 46 
Io-| Tennessee a Da E IER ERI E RE RE E ERE TERR bs 19 68, 490 . 40 
CAR AAA A sd eda OE 18 32, 863 .19 
WANT DK 12 80, 080 .17 
18 1 :-MIChIBHEI eese a is 4 29, 741 . 17 
I9 Alabama c Le eere eT EC EE MEE EPI uud au Mesa RR Ea 30 29, 338 .17 
20.1 ADS A ADA 4 28, 430 .16 
1 A ISI DEP WRAP EC eit poses ADU Need 30 28, 268 16 
22 North CAOS 47 25, 663 15 
23-| Mississippi ud ds 11 20, 201 12 
21] AIEHBIIBHS- AA AA see ss 8 20, 071 12 
25 | District of Columbia. id okey ed T SUOS P Reus 8! 18, 770 11 
26 COlOTAGO scot owes TM ERIT E AS 4 16, 050 . 09 
ZE Washingtol ooo ds a EUR 6 13, 350 .08 
28. | WISCONSIN: ccc dnd ccuqu ed xe ke wa cw xa cer mE Ene lc mE PEE 8 13, 145 08 
29-4 LOUISIANA A es 3 12, 640 07 
30 | South Carolina 200 iii e en E EA ad 15 11,581 07 
3I FORON ra darás 3 11, 204 06 
o A A A 6 9,720 06 
SU Utah REL AS 4 8, 050 05 
Florida, Idaho, Maine, Montana, Nebraska, and New Hamp- 

BhifG- A any ede BEd heise Caen dike 7 32, 736 .19 


TOU v ——Á— Á———————  — 619 | 17, 250, 250 100. 00 
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Rank of States and value of output of pottery products in 1899 and 1900—Continued. 


1900. 
Number 
Rank. | State. of rms | Value, | of total 
| in g. product. 

ld Ohio 2 cad boul rw O V EM 113 | $8,573,323 43. 30 
2 New JOEY a qus E REV EN Vra ene ete x ex RON aera ua 43 | 5,263,651 26.59 
9 | Pennsylvania sucede penecueicexumckost ente ee C ER ERN MRNA 47 | 1,390,878 7.08 
4| New Y OPK Douoc cuueuteteQu ai 25 | 1,165,325 5.89 
DL TII nolgs usce vox er RS A erret WE 29 776,713 3.9 
6 | West Virginia ai il A eens 6 , 631, 841 3.19 
T Maryland AS AA esa RENE Rep UE 8 436, 617 2.21 
8 | Indiana Sv ceca es A ERNET Ex dex En eS RE CUP PENE CER ERE 15 325, 900 1.65 
9-1 Minnesota A AA AA 3 293, 395 1. 48 
10 | Massachusetts d AAA A ebbeeccgteteets 18 238, 724 1.21 
1i |.KentüekV A EN EAE 2s 10 131, 497 . 66 
DANN Ci MR Tn 24 87,464 . 44 
13 | Missouri A A RECS EEUE CPSSE AME ONE 18 71,474 . 86 
14 | Connecticut «iscosucaier aa 5 61,250 . 31 
lo;| Tennessee. AA O eck. 19 49, 655 ' .25 
16 | Iowa........---- eee DAMIEN IA ne PRAEC 7 36, 589 ' .18 
154 Michigani S e debe ROI Ra ive Lx REVUE EE TAN Ex dads 17 34,317 .17 
18 LAUPEADBRR 442s ias 7 26, 280 .13 
19 California A EEE 10 24, 387 .12 
20: | APCOTPIA Cc co cuve II ex Eee ded et ope 25 24, 383 | .12 
ZI Alabama As 27 20, 296 .10 
22: North Carolin Loser ve Ex sad Re em DECEDERE EFE EC CENE 39 18, 863 .10 
B Colorado AS AE 3 17, 944 . 09 
24 | South: CALOR A AA 13 17, 633 . 09 
20: | OFGEOI 2 ies has cae ov ex slat sys Wee ve Ead c dL eee ners 8 17, 290 | . 09 
26: | MISEISSIDDI 2 25e oe con e in nd X DU PI E Es 7 14, 452 | V7 
AA A ERE ME dash ne EL sheen te 3 14, 061 | . 07 
28 | District of Coltmbla...cvisiciononenccico sr 3 10,873 . 06 
20-| Washington A vos ea ar dies sees den AA AAA 5 9, 430 .05 
320. Utah aa 4 6, 600 .03 
81 | ONIS TA cc os 3 4, 300 . 02 
Nil mE Tc ———————— eee ts 6 3, 110 . 02 
Total 22.3 asi di ios 561 | 19, 798, 570 100. 00 


aIncludes New Hampshire. 

bIncludes electrical supplies made in Indiana and china made in Ohio. 
cIncludes Wisconsin. 

d Includes Maine. 

eIncludes Florida. 

JIncludes Idaho and Montana. 
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Ohio continues to be the leading pottery-producing State in the 
Union, making all the varieties enumerated except bone china, etc. 
The values of its product in 1899 was $6,996,045, or 40.56 per cent of 
the total, and in 1900 its product was valued at $8,573,323, or 43.30 
per cent of the total. The number of firms reporting in this State for 
1899 was 118, while for 1900 119 reported, 6 of which were idle. New 
Jersey is again second, with a product valued in 1900 at $5,263,651, 
or 26.59 per cent of the total, as compared with $5,070,566 in 1899, or 
29.39 per cent of the total. The number of firms reporting in this 
State for 1900 was 45, of which 2 were idle. In 1899 46 reported. 
New Jersey is the largest producer of sanitary ware, and was the first 
to introduce the solid porcelain bath tub, & branch of the trade which 
is growing rapidly. Ohio and New Jersey in each of the last three 
years produced 70 per cent of the total pottery products of the 
country. 

Pennsylvania was third in each year, and Illinois fourth in 1899, 
while in 1900 New York was fourth and Illinois fifth, and West Vir- 
ginia was sixth in both years. 
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The following table shows the number of potteries reporting during 
1898, 1899, and 1900, together with those operating and those idle: 


Number of operating and idle potteries in the United States reporting in 1898, 1899, and 1900. 


1898. | 1899, 1900. 
ET Operat Jale, | Total | Operat- Operat rate. | Total 
ing. ° à | ing. ing. i i 

Alabaina AAA 8 3 11 30 27 3 30 
AIKHTBHA AAA da 4 2 6 8 7 0 2 
CAMION ð 3 8 13 10 3 13 
Colorido O A a eee 4 3 0 8 
Connecticuti anda dada | 5 | 0 5 4 5 0 5 
ton Ass peck cee soe A A PA, E 3 3 0 3 
RlONGB iia RAN. NO EEUU 1 1 0 1 
A un n REPE scicamesenes | 6 2 8 30 25 1 26 
oo Elec ceca E UAT cle eda ERA, SIE REN 1 2 0 2 
HC RNC ' — B 4 27 28 29 0 29 
Indiana scissa LEEREN RO EE ria i i 18 4 27 21 15 2 17 
TW ras | 15 0 15 12 7 0 7 
KAI MMC | 4 1 5 4 3 1 4 
E -oioousv deer vm VER S MUERE MEAE REA 10 2 12 10 10 0 10 
LOMA Midi sooth vA QuexvAE Eie d ERR awe meleste d teet uq 3 3 1 4 
MA as A A [etd 2 1 1 2 
Maryland rabos P. 1 9 9 8 1 9 
Massachusetts 2.0... 00... cece eee cee cece ces 15 2 17 18 18 1 19 
MICH PWN. A 0 3 4 4 0 4 
Minnesota dar 3 1 4 4 3 0 3 
Mississippi siiis O O esistente eacumica d ov otc 11 7 0 7 
MUOSEOUIL. ods Saws A hae wade ae RR wd ERR Rd 9 3 12 21 18 2 20 
Molti Hi cous nlc O A, A UMEN | 1 0 1 
Nebraska ccce exo ie ee ioa quand A uo wad exte Ni aa doe 0 1 1 
New Huümpshlre:..... v exer sao ra et [xai eats [001 49 CN ERRARE 1 1 0 | 1 
New JGrBeY. setae seat ad 44 3 47 46 43 2 45 
New TUER AAA 22 2 24 25 25 2 27 
North Carol. m | 28 0 28 47 39 4 43 
Ohio. scias o a 108 9 117 118 113 6 119 
A a E een aw e E le sonia | bon od don nie RR 3 3 0 8 
Penta vivaldi cass 39 2 41 50 47 3 50 
South Carolina ccc cvescs cscs ads ra 4 | 1 5 15 13 1 ! 14 
TONTO a csao ve En i o 16 1 17 19 19 1 20: 
ORAS Gye awe E sois p ie Ro wens 18 0 18 27 24 1 25 
O E aes A PA doesn REM me Es 4 4 1 5 
MIERTIUHOS raid 8 3 11 6 6 3 9 
Washington A A A O e is ewes 6 5 3 8 
West Vii a cccconnanedss overs egeo n vs 5 1 6 6 6 a 8 
WISCONSIN iine exo ties ion E els eae PP A fee e adea 3 3 0 8 
Other States dd o esce dea ine en eee seas eee 19 3 Do, A A | A E 

A Ke ee LIE UE 0A 53| 500 619 | 561 46 607 


a Including in 1898 Colorado, Distriet of Columbia, Florida, Idaho, Louisiana, Maine, Mississippi. 
Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, Oregon, Utah, and Wisconsin. 


=~] 
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CONSUMPTION. 


As will be seen from the table showing the imports of clay wares, 
given on another page, the imports of pottery increased from $6,962,610 
in 1898 to $7,906,940 in 1899 and $8,742,095 in 1900. In 1895 the 
imports of pottery were valued at $10,234,322, which is the maximum. 
There has been a gradual increase in the percentage of the domestic 
product as compared with the total consumption, as follows: In 1898 
the product was 67.69 per cent of the consumption; in 1899 it was 
68.37 per cent, and in 1900 it was 69.37 per cent. This should be very 
gratifying to American potters. 


TRENTON, N. J., AND EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO. 


In the following table will be found a statement showing the value 
of the pottery products of the great pottery centers Trenton, N. J., 
and East Liverpool, Ohio: 


Value of pottery products of Trenton, N. J., and East Liverpool, Ohio, in 1900. 


-— ——— - — ——— —- — 


East | 
Product. (value). | lAYeTPool | (value). 

Yellow or Rockingham ware......................eeeusseceseeeee rrr $90, 261 $90, 201 
COVES A Es pue sists EEUU NN EE ME $526, 249 757, 434 1, 283, 683 
White granite Ware esos cep eerie prem EPe RES ERA NIS DEDERE ER 1,139,620 | 2,036,086 3, 170, 306 
Semivitreous porcelain ware........................ceeeeeeeeeeeeA 375,926 | 1,211,104 1, 587, 030 
CHING ir aa 577,593 (a) 577, 593 
Bone china, delft, and belleek ware............................... 65,800 |............ 65, 800 
Sünitary WAT C ua |! 1,694,447 |............ 1, 594, 447 
Porcelain electrical supplies ...................................... 285, 466 (a) | 285, 466 
Miscellaneous bd. isis ci as 310,889 | 507, 629 | 818, 618 

A E ean vid pipa ..... 4,875,990 | 4,603, 114 9, 479, 104 


a Included in miscellaneous. 

b Including stilts, pins, and spurs for potters’ use; porcelain door, shutter, and picture knobs; drug- 
gists’ bath and wash tubs, kitchen sinks, lavatories, etc. 

c Also includes red earthenware, china and porcelain electrical supplies. 


From this table it will be seen that these two centers are practically 
equal as far as value of product is concerned, the value of that made at 
Trenton being $4,875,990 and that at East Liverpool $4,603,114. The 
total value of the products of these two cities was $9,479,104, or 47.88 
per cent of the total value of the pottery products of the country. 
The number of firms reporting were 28 in Trenton and 29 in East 
Liverpool. While these figures do not represent the actual number of 
plants, since some firms at each place operate more than one plant, 
they are accurate enough for comparison. 
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CLAY. 


The following tables show the production and value of the clay 
mined in the United States in 1899 and 1900 by those who do not 
manufacture it into wares themselves, but sell it. 

For 1900 the clay sold in a raw state and that prepared in any manner 
by the miner were separated. The total value of the clay sold reported 
to this office in 1900 was $1,840,377, as compared with $1,645,328 in 
1899. 

Production and value of raw clay in the United States in 1899, by States. 


[Quantity in tons of 2,000 pounds.] 


Kaolin or china. Ball. Fire. 
State. A TN, TESTS ESTA SS 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Alabama ................ (a) (d) A SER ESSE 14, 881 $9, 784 
P OA C CT A IUSTI (a) (a) 
California ............... (a) (Q) . A pei ER ES ES 3, 902 4, 660 
Colorado ................ (a) (a) (a) (a) 8, 078 8,259 
Conneeticutb............ (a) (d) A nih (a) (a) 
Delaware................ 2A, 900 JA eos oes (a) (a) 
Florida ecc (a) (üy- O A A sal saeeos oru 
AA A sen me sees cee (a) (a) 17, 338 16, 908 
Indiad A A A A cies eee 2, 269 2, 030 
LOW B. oec coL roche ma xus eine xe Rd tREd DI US (a) (a) (a) (a) 
Kentücky «2. s A esie (a) (a) (a) (a) 
Maryland ............... (a) (a) (a) (a) 2, 138 1, 706 
Michigan................ 2,275 526000 A E A weees aeo od Diae 
Missouri................. 1, 675 8, 419 (a) (a) 90, 599 347, 493 
New Jersey.............. 5, 566 11, 801 7,178 $38, 105 178,048 264, 286 
New York ............... (a) (a) (a) (a) 1,603 3, 008 
North Carolina .......... 9, 945 76, 760 . 76 33 (a) (a) 
SO A A 940 700 56, 163 40, 169 
Pennsylvania ........... 19, 307 D ID i O44 1:25 t scr REEF 78,151 102, 089 
South Carolina .......... 19, 954 : 93 699 NITORE i 300 1,200 
Tennessee coceseset A ccx eb vp A aab e eda ie 1, 148 710 
West Vi Mbs ll nesensiic3R pe Re Rr (a) (a) 
Wisconsin ............... (a) A A A A was 
Other Statesc............ 13, 485 91, 830 14, 568 70, 531 2,878 24, 618 
Total AA 97,107 471, 282 22,762 109, 369 478, 996 826, 919 


a Included in Other States. 

b Including Montana, Oregon, Texas, Vermont, and Virginia. 

c Including all products made by less than three producers in one State, in order that the operations 
of individual establishments may not be disclosed. 
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Production and value of raw clay in the United States in 1899, by States—Continued. 


[Quantity in tons of 2,000 pounds. ] 


-— 


Pipe. Terra-cotta clay. | Miscellaneous. b 
State. e prat a EU oum Wohn) ane. 
Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. Value. | Quantity. | Value. ` 

T NEN AE A W p AA $10, 679 
ATIZODS- A A lire ze DEOS | E ad POE: PCR 2,000 
California ............... 5:410: ]." A A EOE meses 10, 105 
Colorado ..............-- (a) (a) AS A. O DEA 20,735 
Connectieut c............ (a) A A peu peat (a) (a) 2, 641 
IDDAA: Y AA A A A sexs EEE AMAN. EIE 71, 742 
O oe caw eee A AI lere ne 50, 000 
DINO. dias 6, 530 5, 256 31,414 | $29,869 16, 866 $9, 971 100, 049 
Indiana ................. (a) (d). Jokes raw 712 665 3, 383 
NOW Bis ioe tates AA AO estes sui A A eee es 4, 682 
AA A esta ache A A A Sees. i 21,632 
Maryland................ (a) (a) (a) (a) 2, 500 1,025 3, 965 
Michigan AAA AN O A A A essai qeu 5, 650 
A A A nh nta Wt 2, 351 4, 368 | 2, 700 1, 620 375, 400 
New Jersey.............. 32, 568 19, 357 52,439 | 61,352 23, 100 45, 973 440, 874 
New York ............... (a) (a) (a) (a) 1,156 3, 854 10, 140 
North Carolina .......... (a) O A ese eee ces ree 76, 846 
A NORTE (a) (a) 2,572| 2,508' — 14,559| 8,694 ! 52, 271 
Pennsylvania ........... (a) (a) O AA us mes ha an 1,022 6,335 ' 235, 068 
BoUth Caso A A A let saat A sents A A ! 94,899 
gs AA AA A A Reeve cip R 100 100 810 
MORE VATRIHIR MM A A A A A eeeeeswte 13, 967 
Wisconsin AAN PA A A A Pe PROMO MUR ES 87, 800 
OtherStatesd............ 45, 445 27, 669 2, 884 3, 647 85 75 (e) 

Total esca 89, 953 57, 702 91, 661 62, 800 78,312 | 1, 645, 328 


101,744 


a Included in Other States. 
bIncluding shale, earthenware clay, stoneware clay, paper clay, slip clay, and clay for plaster and 
boiler covering. 
cIncluding Montana, Oregon, Texas, Vermont, and Virginia. 
d Including all products made by less than three producers in one State, in order that the operations 
of individual establishments may not be disclosed. 
€ The total of other States is distributed among the States to which it belongs, in order that they 
may be fully represented in the totals, 
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Production and value of clay in the United States in 1900, by States. 


(Quantity in tons of 2,000 pounds.] 


Kaolin. i Ball. n 
State. Raw. Prepared. Raw. Prepared. 


Quantity.| Value. |Quantity.| Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity.| Value. 


Alabama.... .......... (a) Ce D E A EE A A A A 
Arizonab............... 494 $907 10,280 | $63; AAA A A hv eves 
AA A S snb uos PR AA meena reteset ee A A 
Colorado ............... (a) CG): O A A A A odo es 
Delaware 0er ll 12,357 | 102,005 io lid 
GCOTEIR crisi (a) (a) (a) (d). A O A E tees 
o A A A A A A A A due oU us 
A A A O A PR A A resi 
O exu ud weis ems dis | 6 A A ez eoe aia A O iso eras 
o A E A usa uee saeua 7,754 | $26,039 [.....ooooolooooommo.. 
A O A O PI AA O busto een cone ius 
Müssichusetts A O A [o EH A A O A e 
Michigan .............- 728 ¡AS MA A A A sna meis A 
Missouri ............... 2, 54b 6, 640 (a) (a) (a) (a). '"hiriiilLie[efelevseeEx 
A O O aan estes O O Eua vue A s cues men 
New Jersey ............ 2, 986 2, AO A ew va Rr (a) (a) (a) (a) 
New York.............. © (a) O PAE A A enea (a) (a) 
North Carolina ........ .(a) (a) 3,224 | 28,729 oleo eoo ee | trae 
Oll 20S odit A A suut xs EA ama stad wel avete easel PA datore tn eas 
Pennsylvania.......... (a) (a) 5,894. | i44, AAA A ease esee peret us 
South Carolina......... (a) (gx Y AAA A A A questus ac oC utet: 
Tennessee.............. (a) | A AA (a) O | as 
a A ve ee ied (a) O A eer etes A A O es | — 
A A A A A A A A [eicere xen oed tx 
MAA O some ees (a) (d) A te [odas cows O ee estes 
Other Statesc.......... 15,801 | 96, 942 5,865 | 50, 225 6,222 | 27,811 7, 406 $38, 133 
Total............. 22,554 | 108,220 37,560 | 289, 066 13,976 | 53,850 7,405 38, 133 


a Included in Other States. 

b Including Connecticut, Florida, Maine, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Oregon, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, and Washington. 

cIncluding all products made by less than three producers in one State, in order that the opera- 
tions of individual establishments muy not be disclosed. ; 
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Production and value of clay in the United States in 1900, by States. 


[Quantity in tons of 2,000 pounds. } 


Fire. | Stoneware. 
State. Raw. | Prepared. Raw. | Prepared. 


Alabama. .............. 20, 294 | $11, 205 (a) (a) (a) (d) A AA 
Arizonab............... 1, 362 4,872 A owes ches 650 AO PA 
California.............. 4, 982 5, 698 (a) OG). O A toate A ise tueur 
Colorado............... 21,178 | 22,930 (a) (a) (a) A A 
A A A PA AA A O A o cece 
A A AA AO A A (a) (0). A A 
Illinois................. 18,605 | 16,069 (a) (a) 26,416 | 21,643 (a) (a) 
Indiana................ 23,272 | 18,165 |. ose tu nro 2, 000 1,850 A sl e6-ceecexes 
LOW Os evi eed ecko 1,140 840 (a) (d). A A A estie us 
Kentucky.............. (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) (a): A utes 
Maryland .............. (a) LN esae heat preis (a) (a) O A us 
Massachusetts. ......... (a) Ld) olco A A A ibant 
AAA c er E E 
Missouri ............... 93,560 | 78, 164 13,583 ¡$113, 940 1, 735 1, 490 (a) (a) 
Montana............... (a) (a) (a) (uy A E O A 
New Jersey ............ 210,685 | 272,707 | (a) | (a) 16,621 | 29,189 |..........]........-- 
New York.............. (a) (d). A AN eade (a) (a) (a) (a) 
North Carolina ........ (a) (a) (a) (a) 292 121 re ree PEA 
Ohio A ieee aeui 90,782 | 71,726 29,374 | 27,952 36,523 | 26,200 (a) (a) 
Pennsylvanía.......... 86,622 | 121,885 | 42,044 | 57,657 1, 957 640 (a) (a) 
South Carolina......... (a) A A sce exc A laca eUs PA 
Tennessee.............. 1, 991 2.097 [i5sko cusa a ae nns 908 808 ..........]-......... 
TOK OR ii vds v vag (a) (0) NS A | teow cote 367 A PA 
West Virginia.......... 124,000 | 46,700 37,051 | -29,858 [0.2 aladas 
A A vex loue R CS (a) E A A usu tertius A 
Other Statesc.......... 16,080 | 12,279 9,104 | 32,759 1, 346 1, 826 4,714 $10, 862 
Total tias 714,403 | 685,927 | 131,156 | 262, 066 88,815 | 83,843 4,714 10, 862 


a Included in Other States. 

b Including Connecticut, Florida, Maine, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Oregon, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, and Washington. 

c Including all products made by less than three producers in one State, in order that the opera- 
tions of individual establishments may not be disclosed. 
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Production and value of clay in the United States in 1900, by States—Continued. 


[Quantity in tons of 2,000 pounds.] 


Pipe. Terra cotta. 
State. Raw. Prepared. Raw. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

RARA PARIS FANO RAP ARA ARES RA 
A AAA S — ——— IRE 

2 AA (b) a A A O AA 

CONO 22. uo Rr T (b) DI^ EE E PE A NTT 
SOIR WEG AAA AR A AS AA AAA AAA 
A MAA ARS A ARA III 

HHDO soccer 12, 050 AA ARA 

o RAM A AA MR PAPA A A 
TOWED AA AAA AAA AA A AS PP 
o AA A AAA A A TT A ua AS 
poi gg i MAA (b) O PP A. AA deba sae qom 
A AR PARA AA A A EIA AA 
ad ARAN AS AAA A A O AL RR IO 
MINUS Locis cewexues (b) Gy. A EN Rupe AI POPE 
o BPE EART AMA AA AAA eara hé ou ciis] «ea comp Re DRE d eR VERF REP 
New JOY ......«22222 8, 705 AB IAE 

BEN A MEN E A AS A AA A 
North CADA 5 caa ode IAS MA AA A AE A 
ORIG PA (b) LO AREA A 

Pennsylvania .......... (b) (D). S O A A AA 
e o E A AI AA AA ARA A 
o AAN RI ARI PRE a ees De RP ia 

q ases d o AA AAA RA A AA AI pA ia abro vate hee 
A MA EA A OA AA AA MV ARI RO Kar edid Mao 
io MMMM, AA MS AAA AA AR PA 
Other Statese .......... 21, 652 20, 535 125 

TOM cios qoas 42, 407 35, 604 125 


a Including Connecticut, Florida, Maine, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Oregon, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, and Washington. 

b Included in Other States. 

cIncluding all products made by less than three producers in one State, in order that the opera- 
tions of individual establishments may not be dísclosed. 
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Production and value of clay in the United States in 1900, by States—Continued. 


[Quantity in tons of 2,000 pounds.] 


Miscellaneous. a Total. 
State. Raw. Prepared. 


Aa — _ _ —_—— a I —————————— Quantity. Value. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 


A A eee et chads ed owicall d WEE 21, 454 $12, 865 
Arizonab............... 1,145 A AMA 14, 006 71,138 
California.............. 40 TO AA bee eee Ere 12, 879 16, 318 
Colorado............. i 12, 096 8482 A bs me ENSE 49, 652 47, 884 
A ie ew gehen dre S Hexe pases ideo dos nerd de 12, 357 102, 005 
Georgia ................ 510 410 Vs, sac eR x E 6,885 32, 645 
A Rite Rag e x TES o 2 | $15 63, 062 52, 872 
Indiana................ 2, 300 | AA, eee ee ien 27, 572 21,145 
A ante eas A A | a aed 1,180 980 
Kentuceky.............. 1, 000 A aee samt ogee 18,974 32,874 
a AA osea ausu O uita dau | PEN 2,502 2, 878 
Massachusetts ......... 1,070 | 1, 130 25 900 : 1, 395 | 2, 380 
MIGDIERIL A us ass coss det OS ns Du M xc cL. 728 1,275 
Missouri ............... 5, 464 25, 276 4, 399 3, 519 124, 666 247, 204 
Montana............... 2,867 A eee ET ERA 6, 399 | 17, 491 
New Jersey ...........- | 25, 704 41, 562 6, 088 16, 924 321, 219 467,881 
New York ............. c2, 720 CH, 900 A A 4, 990 13, 410 
North Carolina ........ 10 DO rt! A 10, 166 $9, 536 
Olleria 22,091 A cetecl eae ee tue sà 181, 845 143, 547 
Pennsylvania .......... | 364 647 1.534 11,563 140, 734 | 240, 857 
South Carolina ........ | d 19, 960 A AAA A 20, 510 | 79, 900 
Tennessee.............. | 3, 000 3, 750 9 9 11, 424 25, 421 
Texas acia | 60 OO MN. o S 805 1,025 
West Virginin.......... ! 100 A A 161,151 76,628 
Wisconsin.............. | BBO |. AA M 5,105 | — 40,72 
Other States e.......... | io UE aem MT REUNIR A (f) (f) 
Total... erus | 101, 411 188, 947 12, 057 32, 560 1, 221, 660 1. 840, 377 


aIncluding brick clay, clay for boiler covering, flint clay, glass-house pot clay, modeling clay, 
paper clay, plastic clay, and slip clay. 

b Including Connecticut, Florida, Maine, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Oregon, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, and Washington. 

c Includes 2,700 tons of Albany slip clay, valued at $8,300. 

d Paper clay. 

e Including all products made by less than three producers in one State, in order that the opera- 
tions of individual establishments may not be disclosed. 

J The total of Other States is distributed among the States to which it belongs, in order that they 
may be fully represented in the totals. 
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Production of clay in the United States in 1900, by kinds. 


Raw. Prepared. Total. 

Quantity. | Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

Short tons. Short tons. Short tons. 
Kaolin ................ 22, 554 $108, 220 37, 560 $287, 066 60, 114 $397, 286 
BAILA 13, 976 53, 850 7,405 38, 133 11,381 91, 983 
A dreri meted 714, 403 685, 927 131, 156 262, 066 845, 559 947, 998 
Stoneware............. 88,815 83, 843 4,714 10, 862 93, 529 94, 705 
Pipe rion LC colada 42, 407 85, 604 125 530 42, 582 36, 184 
Terra cotta ............ 45, 077 90, 769 scs scie k exum|axce dui eds 45, 077 50, 769 
Miscellaneous ......... 101, 411 188, 947 12, 057 32, 560 113, 468 | 221, 507 


Total AA 1, 028, 643 | 1, 207, 160 | 198, 017 633, 217 1, 221, 660 | 1, 840, 377 


—— 


Of the total for 1900, 1,028,643 tons, or 84.20 per cent of the total, 
were sold in a raw state, only 193,017 tons, or 15.80 per cent, being 
prepared before sold. 

As in previous years, New Jersey is the leading clay-producing 
State, selling in 1900 clay valued at $467,881, or 25.4 per cent of the 
total product; in 1899 this State produced clay valued at $440,874, or 
26.8 per cent of the total. Missouri was again second with a product 
valued at $247,204, or 13.4 per cent, as compared with $375,400 in 
1899, or 22.8 per cent of the product. Pennsylvania was again third 
with a product valued at $240,857, or 13.01 per cent, while in 1899 its 
product was valued at $235,068, or 14.3 per cent of the totak Ohio 
was fourth and Delaware was fifth. 


IMPORTS. 


In the following tables will be found a statement of the clay and 
manufactured goods imported into the United States in recent years: 


Classified. imports of clay from 1885 to 1900. 


All other clays. 


Kaolin or china | _ _ Total 
clay. | i 
Calendar Unwrought. Wrought. ¡Common blue. 
year. ——— I eS EIE MEX CORPER E: ie 
e Value. ke Value. pre Value. bir 
Long Long Long Long 
tons. tons. tons. tons. 
1885.......... 10,626 | $83,722 | 9,736 | $76,899 | 3,554 [$29,839 |........]........ 
1886.......... 16,590 | 123,093 | 13,740 | 113,875 | 1,654 | 20,730 |........]........ 
1887.......... 23, 486 | 141,360 | 17,645 | 189,405 | 2,187 | 22,287 |........|........ 
1888.......... 18,150 | 102,050 | 20,604 | 152,694 | 6,832 | 53,245 |........]........ 
1889.......... 19, 843 | 113,538 | 19,237 | 145,983 | 8,142 | 64,971 |........]........ 
1890.......... 29,923 | 270,141 | 21,049 | 155,486 | 2,978 | 29,143 |........]........ 
1391.......... 89, 901 | 294, 458 ! 16,094 | 118,689 | 6,297 | 56,482 |........|.......- 
1892.......... 49, 468 | 375,175 | 20,132 | 155,047 | 4,551 | 64,818 | 5,172 
1898.......... 49, 713 | 374,460 | 14,949 | 113,029 | 6,090 | 67,280 | 4,304 
1894.......... 62,715 | 465,501 | 13,146 | 98,776 | 4,768 | 60,786 | 2,528 
1895. ......... 75,447 | 531,714 | 18,419 | 125,417 | 5,160 | 60,775 | 3,869 
1896. ......... 76,718 | 536,081 | 13,319 | 88,029 | 4,514 | 56,701 4, 983 
1897.......... 71,938 | 493, 431 | 9,405 | 56,264 | 7,839 | 52,232 | 4,562 
1898.......... - 85,586 | 573,595 | 16,130 | 98,434 | 1,412 | 24,959 | 5,312 
1899.......... 92, 521 | 615,717 | 19,614 | 118,679 1,716 | 31,948 | 9,223 


1900. ......... 111,959 | 698,720 | 21,626 | 126,203 | 3,195 | 45,431 | 7,327 
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Value of earthenware, China, brick, and tile imported and entered for consumption in the 
United States, 1867 to 1900, inclusive. 


Year ending— 


June 30— 


a i EE cote ds tees cdtics 


a Not separately classified after 1883. 


Bon X i E 
"and. | porcelain, | Ghina and sone or | Bick Arei nea 
common | not deco- | . crockery "y 
stone- rated. porcelain. ware, glaz- üle. | 
ware. ed, etc. | 
$48,618 | $418,493 | $439,824 | 84,280,924 |............ | 85,187,839 
47,908 | 309,960 | — 403,555 | 3,244,958 |............ 4,005 712 
34,260 | — 400,894 | — 555,425 | 3,468,970 |............ | — 4,459,549 
47,457 | — 420,442 | — 530,805 | 3,461,524 |............ | — 4,460, 228 
96,695 | 391,374} 571,032 | 3,573,254 |............ 4, 632, 355 
127,346 | 470,749 | 814,134 | 3,896,664 |............ 5, 308, 893 
115,953 | 479,617 | — 867,206 | 4,289,868 |............ | 5,751,944 
70,544 | 397,730 | 676,656 | 3,686,794 |............ 4,831,724 
68, 501 436,883 | 654,965 | 3,280,867 |............ | 4, 441, 216 
36,744 | 409,539] 718,156 | 2,948,517 |............ 4,112, 956 
30,403 | 326,956} 668,514 | 2,746,186 |............ 3, 772, 059 
18,714 389,133 | — 657,485 | 3,081,393 |............ 3, 996, 725 
19,868 | 296,591 813,850 | 2,914,567 |............ 4, 044, 876 
31,504 | 234,371 | 1,188,847 | 3,945,666 |............ 5, 500, 388 
27,586 | — 321,259 | 1,621,112 | 4,413,369 '............ ! 6,383,326 
36, 023 316,811 | 2,075,708 | 4,438,237 ............ | 6,866,779 
43,864 | 368,943 | 2,587,545 | 5,685,709 ............ 6,686, 061 
50,172 | — 982,499 | 2,664,231 (a) | $656,595 | — 4,363,497 
44, 701 823,334 | 2,834,718 |............ ^ 963,422 | 4,666,175 
! 
37,820 | — 865,446 | 3,350,145 |............ | 951,293 | — 5,204, 704 
43,979 | 967,694 | 3,888,509 |............ 1,008,360 | — 5,907,642 
65,558 | 1,054,854 | 4,207.698 |..... secl 886,314 | — 6,204,324 
48,824 | 1,148,026 | 4,580,321 |............ ' — 788,891 | 6,565,562 
56,730 | 974,627 | 3,562,851 |...... ..-.-. — 563,568 | — 5,157,778 
99,983 | 1,921,643 | 6,288,088 |............ | 253,736 | 8,663,450 
63,003 | 2,022,814 | 6,555,172 |............ 880,520 | 9,021,509 
57,017 | 1,732,481 | 6,248,255 1....... LLL. | 338, 143 8, 375, 896 
47, 114 | 1,550,950 | 5,392,648 |............ 189,631 | 7,180,948 
61,424 | 2,117,425 | 8,055,173 |............ | 211,473 | 10,445,795 
41,585 | 1,511,542 | 7,729,942 |............ 947,455 | — 9,530,624 
b32,927 | 1,406,019 | 7,057,261 |............ | 146,668 | 8,642,175 
b54,672 | 1,002,729 | 5,905,209 |............ 117,324 | 7,079,934 
b 40,164 | 1,125,892 | 6,740,884 |....... e 134,691 | — 8,041,631 
b65,214 | 1,059,125 | 7,617,756 |............ ` 169,951 | 8,912,046 


b Including Rockingham ware. 
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EXPORTS. 
It will undoubtedly surprise many persons to learn that this country 
exports clay goods, especially pottery. The following table, however, 


will show that we not only export these wares, but our exports are 
increasing, the value of the stoneware exported being considerable. 


Exports of clay wares from the United States from 1895 to 1900. 


| Brick. Pottery. 
; | h Grand 
Year. | Building. Pannen total 
l (value). | value. ware (value). | value. 
Quantity. | Value. (value) 
Thousands. | 
1895... vtec neces 4,757 | $34,732 | $88,729 | $123,461 | $114,425 | $24,872 | $139, 297 $262, 758 
18965. 5 Vox Sus 5, 258 32,759 | 102,636 | 135,395 | 144,641 24,702 | 169,343 304, 738 
1807.2 229 9c e XE 4, 606 30,383 | 110,626 | 141,009 | 177,320 30,283 | 207,603 348, 612 
1898 m 4, 708 32,317 | 146,632 | 178,949 | 212,769 89,052 | 251,821 430, 770 
e A exe 9,872 77,788 | 214,375 | 292,158 | 467, 925 43,807 | 511,732 803, 890 


1900 AA 12,526 | 128,800 | 594,237 | 723,037 | 489, 942 68,852 | 558,794 | 1,281, 831 


CEMENT. 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 


By SPENCER B. NEWBERRY. 


PRODUCTION. 


There were 8,482,020 barrels of Portland cement manufactured in 
the United States in the year 1900; an increase of 2,829,754 barrels, or 
50.1 per cent over the product of 1899. 

The following table shows the production of Portland cement in 1899 
and 1900 by States: 


Production of Portland cement in the Uniled States in 1899 and 1900. 


A ————————— o a r 


1899. | 1900. 
i E 
di Number | product. | including | Number | product. | Including 
packages. packages. 
Barrels. Barrels. 

Arkansas ....ooooooocoooommman.oo. 1 50, 000 $87, 500 1 40, 000 $70, 000 
California AA 1 60, 000 120, 000 1 44, 565 89, 130 
COlOrIBdO A A A AA 1 35, 708 71,416 
IHInOHN ve eos 2 53, 000 79, 500 3 240, 442 800, 562 
TOA eii debo A etus ues A auae mde de. 1 80, 000 87, 500 
EA O A ecw scenes 1 80, 000 100, 000 
Michigan. acuse daa 4 342, 566 513, 849 6 664, 750 830, 940 
New J CPSC ia Eus s x Lal 2 892,167 | 1,338,250 2| 1,169,212 1, 169, 212 
New Mexico..................... 1 1, 500 $900. | exte sex |a oo x oe x EFIDEERS 
New York oe o tam a 7 472, 386 708, 579 8 465, 832 582, 290 
North Dakota ................... 1 1,700 5, 100 1 400 1, 200 
ODO in tous 6 480, 982 721,473 6 534, 215 667, 769 
Pennsylvania ..7................ 9| 3,217,965 | 4,290,620 14 | 4,984,417 4, 984, 417 
South Dakota ................... 1 85, 000 70, 000 1 38, 000 76, 000 
TOXHS sa a dd CLR pau peat 2 26, 000 52, 000 
(tA Uo Vous uerus se MERE E dace bet 1 45, 000 135, 000 1 70, 000 175, 000 
A A AA AA be du eu RR dis E s 1 58, 479 73, 099 
Total A iocus 36 | 5,652,266 | 8,074,371 50 | 8,482,020 9, 280, 525 


The above table shows that by far the greatest total increase in 
product, as in former years, was in the States of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, the chief seat of the industry in this country. Illinois 
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and Michigan are, however, coming to the front as extensive pro- 
ducers, and will probably show a still greater increase in 1901. Colo- 
rado, Indiana, and Texas, in which States Portland cement has been 
made on a small scale in past years, have established the industry on 
a substantial basis. Kansas and Virginia appear for the first time as 
producers. In other States the changes have been unimportant. 

The relative growth of the industry in the most important producing 
sections during the last ten years is shown in the following table: 


Development of the Portland-cement industry in the United States since 1890. 


1890. 1894. 
Section. PEE AO AAA 
Number Number 
. of works. Product. | Per cent. of works: Product. 
Barrels. Barrels. 
New TO Kiosco 4 65, 000 19.4 4 117, 275 
Lehigh and Northampton counties, l 

Pa., and Warren County, N.J ..... | 5 201, 000 60.0 7 485, 329 
A ee Beemeescus Sees i 2 22, 000 6.5 4 80, 653 
All other sectioN9.........oooooomoo.. 5 47,500 14.1 9 115, 500 

Tollos aaa 16 335, 500 100. 0 24 798, 757 
1899. 1900. 
Section. A A A E MEIN | ae 
AE Product. | Per cent. noon Product. | Per cent. 
Barrela. Barrels. 
New YORK cesiones 7 472, 386 8.4 8 465, 832 5.5 
Lehigh and Northampton counties, 

Pa., and Warren County, N.J ..... 11 | 4,110, 132 72.7 15 | 6,153,629 72.6 
ONG ara ads 6 480, 982 8.5 6 534, 215 6.3 
Michi Rai a 4 342, 566 6.1 6 664, 750 7.8 
All other sections .................... 8 246, 200 4.3 15 663, 594 7.8 


a AAA es 36 | 5,652, 266 100. 0 50 | 8,482,020 100. 0 


The product of New York has declined from that of the previous 
year; and New York’s proportion of the total has steadily fallen 
since 1890. This is probably due to the fact that the factories in that 
State are equipped with intermittent or continuous vertical kilns, and 
are not able to compete effectively in the matter of price with more 
modern works using rotaries. One of the oldest factories in the State 
is, in fact, to be remodeled and equipped with rotary kilns, and a new 
rotary plant is under construction in one of the western counties. 

Ohio shows some increase, but fails to maintain her relative place. 
This is due to lack of large deposits of favorable material. 

Michigan shows a remarkable growth, and will show a still greater 
increase in output in 1901. There are at present nine factories in oper- 
ation in the State, and five more under construction, while an almost 
countless number are projected. Marl is abundant everywhere, and 
nearly every lake and marsh in the State is underlain by it. 
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The ‘‘other sections” appearing in the table include Indiana, Illinois, 
Kansas, Virginia, Texas, and the West. These show rapid growth, 
and will require subdivision in the next report. Indiana should be 
grouped with Michigan, as the material is the same, and the factories 
so far established are near the boundary between the States. 


IMPORTS. 


The imports of Portland cement into the United States in 1900 were 
2,386,683 barrels, an increase of 278,295 barrels over the quantity 
imported in 1899. This increase took place chiefly during the first 
half of the year, and resulted from the extraordinary demand for 
cement which then prevailed. It is certainly remarkable that in spite 
of the immense growth of domestic manufacture the imports should 
have remained practically constant for the past eleven years. There 
is good reason to believe, however, that this condition will not longer 
continue. The marked fall in the price of American Portland cement 
toward the close of 1900, and the continuance of low prices in the 
present year, have checked imports in a marked degree, and it is evi- 
dent that the amount of foreign cement brought into the market in 
1901 will be much less than in 1900. High-grade Portland cement is 
at present manufactured in this country much more cheaply than any- 
where in Europe, and is sold nearly a dollar per barrel cheaper than 
imported brands of no better quality. Further, the leading American 
manufacturers are in position to warrant their products to give tests 
superior to the best imported, and for their own reputation are always 
ready to guarantee delivery in good condition and to be responsible 
for the success and durability of important work in which their 
cements are used. These safeguards to the consumer are wholly lack- 
ing in the case of imported cements, while abundant ground for com- 
plaint against many foreign brands is found in damage by water, 
breakage of packages, etc. 

The following table shows the imports, by countries, from 1897 to 
1900: ° 


Imports of cement into the United States in 1897, 1898, 1899, and 1900, by countries. 


TRO KBER AAA AR 
DUNA ¿rra EET P 


A RA PP aA a 
as PRA 
DIA NOTA ADICIÓN asirios : 
OIBor aon Ma iue raa E Ra X4 Ad K29 pas ue aee Saw ges ad 36, 480 15, 476 2, 389 23, 869 


o AAA ad Saws 962429 itus vOREFOF RA 2,090,924 | 2,013,818 | 2,108,388 2, 386, 683 
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RELATION OF DOMESTIC PRODUCTION TO IMPORTATION. 


The following table shows the relation of production to imports in 
1891, 1896, 1899, and 1900. It will be noted that the proportion of 
domestic cement consumed to that of foreign manufacture has increased 
from 13.2 per cent in 1891 to 79.1 per cent in 1901. 


Comparison of the domestic production of Portland cement with the imports. 


1900. 
Barrels. 

Production in the United States ..................... 8, 482, 020 

A O a A aE 2, 386, 683 

Total e UTERE ERE WU 10, 868, 708 

b» 4o pU E 139, 989 

Total consumption........................ eee. 10, 728, 764 
FORE í od tota] consumption produced in the 

United States ssc i nid ce sas ou uere rta 79.1 


It will be noted that the domestic product in 1900 exceeded the sum 
of product and imports in 1899. This shows that production is pur- 
suing demand with ever increasing speed. 

The production and annual percentage of increase in the last eleven 
years have been as follows: 


Production of Portland cement, with increases each year, since 1890. 


Percent- Percent- 
Year. Product. | Increase. | age of Year. Product. | Increase. | age of 
increase. increase. 
Barrels. Barrels. Barrels. Barrels. 

1890............ A vecleteseceunes E! A 1, 543, 023 552, 699 55. 8 
IO Lic 454, 813 119, 313 35.6 || 1897........... 2,677,775 | 1,134,752 73.5 
1802 AA 547, 440 92, 627 20.4 || 1898........... 8,692,284 | 1,014,509 37.9 
e A 990, 652 43, 212 7.9 || 1899........... 5, 652, 266 | 1,959, 982 58.1 
1894............ 798, 757 208, 105 85.8 || 1900........... 8,482,020 | 2,829,754 60.1 
1895..^......... 990, 824 191, 567 24.0 


The average rate of increase from year to year has been over 40 per 
cent, while the increase from 1899 to 1900 was over 50 per cent. 


THE PORTLAND CEMENT INDUSTRY IN THE VARIOUS STATES. 


California. —The Usona Portland Cement Company is building large 
works at Benicia. 

Georg?a.—The Chickamauga Cement Company is building a factory 
for the manufacture of Portland cement at Rossville, Ga., and near 
Chattanooga, Tenn. The material to be used is a natural cement rock, 
nearly free from magnesia, said to approximate to the composition of 
a correct cement mixture. 
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Illinois. —Three factories are now in operation near Lasalle. At 
South Chicago the Illinois Steel Company is making a true Portland 
cement by grinding granulated slag with the necessary proportion of 
limestone and burning the mixture in rotary kilns. 

Indiana.—The factories at Stroh and at Syracuse are completed and 
in operation. The latter will at once be enlarged to 1,800 barrels 
per day. 

Kansas.—The factory at Iola was started at the close of 1900. Nat- 
ural gas is used as fuel, and the materials are limestone and shale. 

- Michigan.—The writer is informed by the Michigan Alkali Com- 
pany, of Wyandotte, that the materials used for Portland cement 
manufacture from caustic-soda waste are not as stated in the report 
for last year. The composition of the materials at present used is as 
follows: | 


Composition of Portland cement materials used at Wyandotte, Mich. 


Constituent. Lime waste. Clay. 


jy. p CT T 0. 60 46. 40 
Alumina and iron oxide...................-.-eeeeeeee eese se ence eecccccecees 3.04 16. 30 
Carbonate: DETER qu cusa us NNNM ad 95. 24 25. 36 
Carbonate of magnesig, .....ececueveoenossovasevevesuseocccszcérencenetéeces 1.00 4.30 
3 c A ——— ——m— — — € . 20 . 16 
Combined MONIES cerco esed epe 7.00 

A T 100. 08 100. 11 


Factories under construction during the year at Jonesville, Ne- 
waygo, Alpena, and Woodstock are completed and in operation. 
That at Newaygo has command of 2,000 horsepower of water power 
from the Muskegon River, and presents many interesting features. 

Factories are under construction at Baldwin, Grass Lake, Fenton, 
Holly, and White Pigeon. Other enterprises are projected in nearly 
every county in the State. 

New York.—A very complete and interesting description of Port- 
land cement plants in New York State, by Mr. E. C. Eckel, appeared in 
Engineering News, May 16, 1901. From this the following notes are 
in part taken. 
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The Catskill Cement Company’s works at Smiths Landing were put 
into operation in July, 1900. - Helderberg limestone and clay of the 
following composition are used: 


Composition of Portland cement materials at Smiths Landing, N. Y. 


Constituent. Limestone. Clay. 


SCA E E ESA ties LAS NS AAA 1.54 | 61. 92 


AU A A A A . 39 16. 58 
ItOD.OXidG vus Sees acs eee A E UE E EE 1.04 7.84 
bor ———Á— ————— ——— E 53. 87 2.01 
MAPEO a IA E A LI OI PEU Lat ees .52 1.58 
AlKulle8 Dodo su DIE rA a iM desees a a Dd qM cua ELE. dud Tee Ee 8. 64 


Rotary kilns are used at these works. 

The Alsen Portland Cement Company, of Germany, is building 
works at West Camp-on-Hudson, and will begin manufacture in the 
present year. Limestone and clay will be used, and the burning will 
be done in rotary kilns. 

The Iroquois Portland Cement Company is building works at Cale- 
donia, in the western part of the State. Marl and clay are the mate- 
rials to be used. These are to be ground and mixed dry, and burned 
in rotaries. 

The Cayuga Portland Cement Company is building works near 
Ithaca. The material will be obtained from an outcrop of the Tully 
limestone and underlying shales. These works wi'l probably be in 
operation before the close of the present year. 

Ohio.—A new factory is under construction at Wellston, near that 
of the Alma Company. 

Pennsylvania. —The Dexter Company's works, near Nazareth, began 
manufacturing near the close of: 1900. The material used is a cement 
rock quarried close to the factory, and is remarkable for the fact that 
it shows the average composition of a correct mixture and requires 
no addition of limestone. 

The works of the Reading Portland Cement Company, at Evansville, 
produce a cement of interesting composition, being made from highly 
siliceous material. This, in the judgment of the writer, is an advan- 
tage, both for convenience of manufacture and permanence and sound- 
ness of product. Published tests of this cement appear to confirm this 
view, and are very satisfactory. The composition of the cement, as 
given by the manufacturers and confirmed by the writer, is as follows: 


Composition of Portland cement from Evansville, Pa. 


Per cent. Per cent. 
o A Dus siiis ad E 24-481 LM ts REUS 64. 33 
A TUBE AA A 4.51 | Magnesia accu cess conto eii 2. 59 


Iron oxide cedes eser Ed. 2. 68 | Sulphuric acid .................. 1. 41 
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West Virginva.—The Buckhorn Portland Cement Company is build- 
ing large works at Rowlesburg, on the Cheat River. The materal to 
be used is limestone of the sub-Carboniferous period, a face of which, 
more than 60 feet in thickness, is exposed at the top of the hill, several 
hundred feet above the factory. The stone shows the average com- 
position of a correct mixture, and no other material will be required. 


MATERIALS. 


The following table shows the comparative product from limestone 
and marl in 1899 and 1900: 


Portland cement made from limestone and marl in 1899 and 1900. 


1899, 1900. 


Number. | Product. Number. | Product. 
APRA 


Barrels. Barrels. 
Factories using limestone .................. ccce eere ree 24 | 4,697, 722 35 7,154, 318 
Factories using marl.......................... eee eene 12 954, 544 15 1,327,702 


A A A | 36 | 5, 652, 266 50 | 8,482,020 


TRE CEMENT INDUSTRY IN EUROPE. 


The total European product of Portland cement is estimated to be 
about 8,000,000 tons (of 1,000 kilograms), equivalent to 44,000,000 bar- 
rels. Of this amount Germany produces about 15,000,000 barrels. 
This production is considerably in excess of the demand, and during 
the past year, especially in England and Germany, the industry has 
been in a very depressed condition, as shown by the great decline in the 
price of securities of the leading manufacturing companies. Tulloch 
& Co. (February, 1901) speak of the price of cement in England as 
very low, $1.20 to $1.35 per barrel. These prices are, however, con- 
siderably higher than those at which many American manufactures 
are at present selling with considerable profit. All the important 
works on the Thames and Medway, and some inland companies, have 
lately combined under the name of the ‘Associated Portland Cement 
Manufacturers, Limited,” and it is hoped that this consolidation will 
make it possible to advance the price to $1.60 per barrel, also that the 
introduction of the American type of rotary kilns will produce a 
marked saving in cost of manufacture. | 

In Germany a ‘‘cement syndicate” has been organized, including 
all important factories in the northwestern and central sections of the 
country, and proposes to diminish overproduction by a reduction of 
40 per cent in the output of the mills. 
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OPPORTUNITY FOR EXPORT. 


At the request of the writer, the State Department asked the United 
States consuls in Canada, Mexico, Central America, and the West 
Indies to furnish information in regard to the possible market for 
American cement in their respective countries. This information has 
lately appeared in the form of Advance Sheets of Consular Reports, 
No. 1052, June 3, 1901,’ and will be found of great interest to Ameri- 
can manufacturers. 

Apparently there is good demand for Portland cement in Canada at 
prices high enough to allow export from this country in spite of the 
Canadian duty of 50 cents per barrel. There are, however, four fac- 
tories in process of erection in Ontario, and these will go far toward 
supplying the demand of the province. The duty on cement from 
England is one-third less than from other countries, and yet large 
quantities of Belgian cement are imported. So long as this is the case 
the superiority and lower cost of production of the best American 
Portland cement should make it easily possible for our manufacturers 
to compete in the Canadian market. 

Mexico, Central America, Martinique, and the Guianas appear also 
to present favorable conditions for export of cement from the United 
States. 

SLAG CEMENT. 

Slag cement, a mechanical mixture of granulated blast-furnace slag 

and slaked lime, was made in 1900 at five factories, situated in New 


Jersey, Maryland, Ohio, Illinois, and Alabama, respectively. The 
total product was 365,611 barrels, valued at $274,208. 


1 Apply to the Consular Bureau, Department of State, Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN ROCK CEMENT. 


By Urian CUMMINGS. 


PRODUCTION. 


The production of natural rock cement in the United States during 
the year 1900 amounted to 8,383,519 barrels. This is practically the 
average for the last five years. 

The following table gives the amount and value of the natural rock 
cement produced in the United States during 1899 and 1900. The 
values are based on the price per barrel in bulk at the various factories. 

The cost of package is always added to the bulk price of the cement. 
Approximately 85 per cent of the cement is now sold in cloth or paper 
sacks. 


Product of rock cement for 1899 and 1900. 


1899. 1900. 
State. Number Number 
of Quantity. Value. of Quantity. Value. 
works. | works. 
Barrels Barrels 

Georgia AAA USE oes 1 13, 000 $9, 750 1 28, 000 $21, 000 
AAA owen IER ex 3 537,094 187, 983 3 369, 276 129, 446 
Indiana and Kentucky .......... 19 | 2,922,453 | 1,022,858 19 | 2,750,000 687, 600 
KANSAS 2 cda er LIE E ele 2 150, 000 60, 000 2 146, 000 58, 400 
Maryland ....soeseok eere rax 4 362, 000 144, 800 4 335, 070 184, 028 
Minnesota ....................... 2 113, 986 56, 793 2 109, 403 | 54, 701 
NODIABEG AAA UI O A 500 400 
Now YO Ei ive 29 | 4,689,167 | 2,813,500 29 | 3,409, 085 2, 045, 451 
ODO Uca 3 34, 557 17,279 3 35, 029 17, 614 
Pennsylvania .................... 5 511, 404 255, 702 5 687, 838 343, 919 
TenNDessee...ooooocoooommmommmooo. 1 10, 000 8, 000 1 10, 000 8, 000 
puo ct a a ti veces 1 12, 000 20, 400 1 17,000 28, 900 
VII ria 3 63, 500 38, 100 3 25, 313 15, 187 
West Virginia.................... 1 52, 727 21, 090 Lb E e weressu dis 
Wisconsin................-- eee ees 1 396, 291 168, 516 1 461, 005 184, 402 

TOR 75 | 9,868,179 | 4,814,771 76 | 8,383, 519 3, 728, 848 
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CONSUMPTION. 


Total consumption of all kinds of cement in the United States to January 1, 1901. 


Barrels, 
Natural rock Come toni rs a ua usd ae eaa ear 186, 973, 127 
Imported. Portland sena cross icnrds str 35, 732, 514 
Domestic Portland. 20 A ia 27, 329, 373 
A MMC A A MI d LEE 250, 035, 014 
Percentage of each kind. 
Natural rock cement .................. cc c cc e ce ccc lecce esa rrr 74.78 
Imported Portland 2 oce be EL S RIO Ie Dodge ns 14. 29 
Domestic Portland: 45.224. ure c beh. ia a PUTES MS 10. 93 
E A Eee 100. 00 


PRICES. 


The prices for natural rock cement during 1900 were somewhat 
lower than for the year 1899. 

The depression was probably due to the fact that the prices for 
domestic Portland during the past year were the lowest ever known 
in the history of the industry. 

There is a vast field for improvement in the natural cements of this 
country, and the manufacturers of this kind of cement are earnestly 
urged to institute a series of experiments with their raw material and 
faithfully record the results. 

There is practically no limit to the opportunities for research in the 

line of testing different layers of rock under varying degrees of heat, 
- and after calcination to mix them together in the grinding. If it is 
argued that such a process would prove more costly than the old way, 
it may be answered that the quality may become so improved as to 
permit of better prices. 

Another avenue for improvement may be found in the mode of cal- 
cination. It is not at all certain that the prevailing continuous kiln 
will produce the highest testing cement. The try kiln, which is inter- 
mittent, very often produces samples that test much higher than can 
be obtained from the continuous kiln. . 

The manufacturers of natural cement who lead in the effort to 
improve their product will generally be found among those best and 
most favorably known in the trade. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS. 


The remarkable deposit of cement rock which was unearthed at 
Rossville, Ga., near Chattanooga, Tenn., and which was quite fully 
described in our report for 1899, has been developed by the construc- 
tion of a first-class cement plant, and the product is finding a ready 
market. 


SLAG CEMENT IN ALABAMA. 
By Epwin C. ECKEL. 


Two slag-cement plants are now in operation in the vicinity of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., and were visited by the writer in July, 1901. The 
blast furnaces near this city produce large quantities of basic slags, 
and the utilization of this waste product as material for cement will 
probably prove profitable. The simplicity and cheapness of the proc- 
esses employed in the manufacture of this class of cements, together 
with the low cost of the raw materials, enable them to be produced at 
avery low figure, probably considerably less than that for the so-called 
"natural" cements. Many basic slags of this region are, it should be 
said, rendered unfit for use as cement material owing to the employ- 
ment of dolomite as flux in some of the furnaces, and the consequent 
high. magnesia content of the slag. 

The plant of the Birmingham Cement Company is situated at Ensley, 
Ala. The slag used is obtained from the furnaces of the Tennessee 
Coal and Iron Company, located at Ensley, Bessemer, and Sheffield, 
Ala. After granulation at the furnaces it is shipped to the cement 
plant and dried in Ruggles-Coles driers. The limestone is burned to 
quicklime at the quarries, shipped by rail to the cement mill, and there 
slaked. The two materials are then mixed in the proper proportions, 
the mixing and first reduction taking place in West ball mills, four of 
which are in use. The final reduction is carried on in a West tube 
mill. The product marketed as ** Southern Cross Portland” is packed 
in bags of 95 pounds net, or in barrels of 380 pounds net, the former 
being the most common form of packing. 

An analysis made in the laboratory of the company of samples from 
an actual shipment of this brand showed: 


Analysis of slag cement from Ensley, Ala. 


Per cent. 
So teeta CT TC ELM EU pa Ae etapa ieee 28. 78 
OCIO RTL SS ee se II O ies A 51.71 
jj. 0 dT fos ee he a ee Ose neue ee 1. 39 
Aland Fe oxides c con moo oi mdcxaRELSDDeol Re sued ipeo UN Leia eU 11.70 
zs MC a se PC 1.31 
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Tests for tensile strength have shown the following results: 


Tests of tensile strength of slag cement from Ensley, Ala. 


The plant of the Southern Cement Company is situated in North 
Birmingham, and in general methods resembles closely that just 
described. A Kent mill, however, is used in place of the West ball 
mill operated at Ensley. Two brands of cement are marketed— 
“Alabama Portland” and ** Magnolia Hydraulic.” The former is said 
to average about—CaQO, 55 per cent; SiO,, 27 per cent; Al and Fe 
oxides, 12 per cent. The ** Magnolia" brand is quicker setting and 
carries about 10 per cent less lime, most of the increase going to the 
silica. 


PRECIOUS STONES. 


By GeEorGE F. Kunz. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The principal features of the precious-stone industry in the United 
States for the year 1900 may be summarized as follows: The continued 
mining of the fine blue sapphires in Fergus County, Mont.; the devel- 
opment of the fancy-colored sapphires in Granite County, Mont.; the 
systematic working of the beryl deposits in Mitchell County, Mont.; 
the increased output of the turquoise from Nevada and from Grant 
and Santa Fe counties, N. Mex.; the great sale of the turquoise cut with 
the rock under the name of ‘‘turquoise matrix” from all localities; 
the cutting and selling of the western North Carolina emerald with its 
gangue under the name of ** emerald matrix ;” the mining of the purple- 
pink garnets in Macon County, N. C.; the discovery of colored tour- 
malines at a new locality in California; the further advance in the 
price of diamonds; the continued popularity and demand for pearls, 
emeralds, and rubies; the importation of nearly $4,000,000 worth of 
rough diamonds, that were all cut in this country; the stability of the 
diamond-cutting industry in the United States, even with the limited 
output of the South African mines; the continued importation and sale 
of the Queensland and New South Wales opals, and their cutting from 
the rough in the United States; and the presentation by J. Pierpont 
Morgan to the American Museum of Natural History of the great 
Tiffany collection of gems and precious stones shown at the Paris 
Exposition of 1900 and the Clarence S. Bement collection of minerals, 
many specimens of the latter collection being gem minerals of great 
beauty in their natural state. 


DIAMOND. 
UNITED STATES. 


_ In the United States diamonds are found in three distinct regions, 

as follows: (1) In Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana, and Ohio, in the 

vicinity of the Green Bay lobe of the continental glacier; (2) in Georgia, 
749 
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North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Kentucky; and (3) in 
California, adjacent to the watersheds of the San Joaquin and Sacra- 
miento rivers, where they were first found in the United States. 

Diamonds have been reported from at least six or more localities in 
Georgia, but these are doubtful occurrences. All these occurrences 
have been described in previous reports of this Bureau. 

The whole subject of diamond occurrences in the United States has 
been reviewed and brought up to date by the author, in a paper which 
will appear as a Bulletin of the United States Geological Survey. The 
discoveries reported during the last year are as follows: 

An interesting occurrence of a diamond in Indiana, discovered within 
the last year, is recorded, with full details. The stone was an octahe- 
dron of 44 carats, with a yellow tinge, and had a black spot not quite 
central. It has since been cut into two stones, probably in the hope 
of eliminating the flaw, but without success, as both are affected by it. 
Their color is a peculiar greenish yellow, and their weights are 14 and 
eleven-sixteenth carats, respectively. 

This diamond was found in panning for stream gold, in material 
derived from glacial drift. In these respects its occurrence resembles 
most nearly that of the diamonds from Plum Creek, Pearce County, 
Wis. The glacial deposits of Brown and Morgan counties, Ind., con- 
tain a little gold, which is occasionally sought for in the stream beds, 
where some concentration has occurred. Late in the autumn of 1900 
a farm hand of Mr. R. L. Royse, of Indianapolis, while panning in 
this way on a small tributary of Gold Creek, in Morgan County, about 
9 miles northeast of Martinsville, found this diamond. He sold it to 
his employer, Mr. Royse, for $25, from whom it was afterwards 
purchased by Mr. C. E. Nordyke, of Indianapolis. The latter gentle- 
man had it cut in Cincinnati by the Herman Keck Company, and 
retains the two stones above described. 

Prof. W. S. Blatchley, State geologist of Indiana, says that two or 
three other small diamonds have been reported from the same neigh- 
borhood. The glacial material there was brought, according to Pro- 
fessor Blatchley, by the first ice invasion. This is another point of 
resemblance to the Plum Creek, Wis., occurrence, and of difference 
from those of the Kettle moraine localities. The relations and prob- 
able connections of these two sets of occurrences are discussed by 
Prof. William H. Hobbs, in his paper, elsewhere referred to, on The 
Diamond Field of the Great Lakes. 

The recent discovery of two diamonds in Tennessee is apparently 
well authenticated. Mr. H. W. Curtis, a jeweler of Knoxville, pur- 
chased one early in 1899 and another in February, 1900, both from 
the neighborhood of Knoxville. The first weighed 3 carats, but no 
further particulars regarding it have been obtained. The second 
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weighed 113 carats, and is described as white and flawless. It was 
found on the bank of Flat Creek at Luttrell, Union County, by an 
old gentleman; he noticed it as a peculiar bright pebble lying on the 
ground and picked it up. It was brought to Mr. Curtis, who recog- 
nized and purchased it. 

A diamond of 4} carats has been found in Alabama, in Shelby 
County, about 30 miles south of Birmingham. It was found by a little 
girl in earth used to fill up some low spots in a garden; some of 
this earth was close to the house, where water dripped on it from the 
roof, and here, after a rain, which had washed it clean, the child 
noticed the diamond and picked it up. It is estimated that the stone, 
which was pronounced an excellent one, would cut into a gem of 14 
carats, or perhaps a little more. It was sent to New York and exam- 
ined, but remains in the possession of the finder. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


The annual report of the De Beers consolidated mines for the year 
ending June 30, 1900, issued by the great corporation, of which Hon. 
Cecil J. Rhodes is life governor and the eminent American engineer, 
Mr. Gardner F. Williams, is life manager, is a very voluminous docu- 
ment. It contains much unusual matter, connected with the African 
war, the siege of Kimberley, and the resulting interference with the 
operations of the company. Mining was suspended soon after the 
outbreak of hostilities, and the town was invested for five months, 
during which time all the energies and resources of the place were 
taxed for its protection. The mines of the company were an impor- 
tant factor in the defense of the town, as fortifications were constructed 
of and upon the extensive heaps of “tailings” of blue ground and 
débris; and on occasions of special peril some of the mining galleries 
were utilized as bombproof refuges for women, children, and the sick. 
Operations were resumed in March; but up to the end of the fiscal 
year of the company, in June, they were carried on only on a limited 
scale, in consequence of the difficulty in obtaining coal and laborers. 
Subsequently, however, as announced at the shareholders! meeting, on 
December 28, the work was again getting into a more normal condition. 

In consequence of these great interruptions, which involved direct 
expenses and stopped the yield of diamonds for nearly half the year, 
the company decided to pay no dividend for the year ending June 30, 
1900. They have declared one, however, for the six months ending 
December 28, and hope in a short time to pay a bonus to the share- 
holders, to compensate in part for the loss of the usuaf dividend in the 
previous year. 

Compared with the preceding year the actual diamond output was 
reduced by more than one-half; but as the prices were higher the 
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value of the product was just about one-half. The figures are given 
in the table which follows. 


Production of the De Beers and Kimberley and. Premier mines from 1898 to 1900. 
DE BEERS AND KIMBERLEY MINES. 


Toads or dic d Carats of Amount pid 

Year ending June 30— diamonds | realized maining 

Hoisted. | Washed. found. thereon. on-Hoom 
IBIS Occ kia eee deDe DIES wos SAU RAS E 3,832,688 | 3,259,692 | 2,603,250 | £3,451, 214 2,377, 918 
1800 HOW PPP T UR 3,504,899 | 3,311,778 | 2,345, 466 8, 471, 060 2, 937, 784 
A RENTES Ec Re ys ECKE PHast 1,673,664 | 1,522,108 | 1,000,964 1, 794, 222 2, 722, 095 

PREMIER MINE. 

j| E Tr Seve 1,146, 984 691, 722 189, 8561 £196, 659 727,039 
B90 A 22S ce UE ouis ua ed RU 2,032,771 | 1,662,778 496, 7621 567, 360 1, 097, 032 


1900: io A e RV eR d be E EX 980, 210 736, 929 220, 762 276, 191 1. 340, 313 


GUIANA. 


Diamonds appear to be quite widely distributed over the globe, and 
new localities are coming to view year by year. The latest develop- 
ment is that announced from British Guiana, as reported to the Depart- 
ment of State by the American consul at Demerara, Mr. George H. 
Moulton. The existence of diamonds in Guiana has been known for 
some years, and quite a number of small stones were found as far back 
as 1890. "Three years later the colonial commissioner of mines alluded, 
in his report, to their known occurrence in gold placers, and predicted 
the discovery of **dry mines." 

Diamond mining is now carried on about 250 miles south of the town 
of Bartica, which is situated at the confluence of the Essequibo and 
Mazaruni rivers. The spot is about 4 miles from the latter stream, and 
is reached by a narrow trail through a tropical jungle, through which 
everything must be carried by men. The journey from Bartica is long 
and hazardous. In March, 1900, 282 stones were brought out and 
sent to London, where they were valued at $12 per carat. Later, 400 
more were brought down—obtained by 9 men in 18 days, working with 
crude methods. They are octahedral crystals, ranging from very small 
size up to a carat and a half. 

From all reports a larger increase is predicted for the coming year, 
both in the number of stones produced and the extent of the deposits. 

In Dutch Guiana also diamonds have been found for years past in 
the tailings of gold washings. They have been for the most part 
small, and have attracted little attention, the gold being the main 
object; though one fine stone is reported to have been found hy a Mr. 
Fennelly about ten years ago, who sent it to the United States and bad 
it cut. Mr. J. H. Abbott, of Revere, Mass., who resided for a long 
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time at Paramaribo, and was extensively engaged in gold mining in 
Dutch Guiana, has described the frequent occurrence of small dia- 
monds in the ''tailings," and believes that there may be rich possibili- 
ties of larger stones in the clay of the river bottoms below. No 
attention has been given to diamond mining, and the clay is unex- 
plored. Old worked-out gold claims, he thinks, that can be bought 
for a trifle, may yet prove of value as diamond beds. A serious diffi- 
culty, however, is the unhealthfulness of the climate in these interior 
districts. White men can live well enough along the coast, but the 
interior is extremely malarious. Mr. Abbott describes the gold and 
diamond region as consisting of two belts, each about 25 miles wide, 
reaching from the coast inland across the three Guianas. The French 
section, nearest the coast, was operated first, then the Dutch, and then 
the British. It is in working this latter district for gold that the 
diamond discoveries above noted have been made in British Guiana. 


BRAZIL. 


An extensive drought in the diamond region of Brazil has rendered 
accessible stream beds not usually available by the rather crude 
methods there employed. As a result, an increased production of 
diamonds is reported, even to the extent of a threefold amount; though 
this estimate is hardly probable. Accurate data are not obtainable, 
however, as the duty of 16 per cent on the value for exported gems 
and a municipal tax of 1 per cent lead to a great amount of con- 
cealment and smuggling. It is stated that small rubies, suitable for 
watch jewels, are abundant in the diamond district, but that the low 
prices now prevailing do not render their collection profitable. It is 
perhaps a question whether these ‘‘ rubies” may not more probably be 
pyrope garnets, as in South Africa. 


INDIA. 


M. G. Ramond has published' an abstract of the latest and best 
information concerning the geology of British India, summing up the 
extended work of Prof. R. D. Oldham in his Manual of the Geology 
of India. While this article is strictly geological and does not deal 
with the production of precious stones, the subject of diamond occur- 
rence is briefly alluded to as follows: 

It is in the ancient Paleozoic region of the peninsula that the only formations 
belong in which, up to the present time, the diamond has been found in India. The 
only mines exploited have been among the Upper Vindhyan group, * * * at 
the base of the subdivision known as the Rewa slates, in the Karnoul and Cuddapah 
group, near Banganapali, and in the valley Mahánadi, near Sambalpur. But nowhere 
does the diamond exist in place; it is the alluviums and conglomerates that yield it. 
In India, therefore, it is always of detrital origin. 


1 Annuaire Géologique Universelle, Vol. X, 1893, pp. 596-654; Paris, 1899, 
M R 1900——48 : | 
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A valuable résumé of the diamond developments in New South 
Wales (repeatedly referred to in former reports of this Bureau) 
appeared in the annual report of the department of mines and agricul- 
ture of that colony for 1898. Diamonds were first discovered in 1851, 
on the Turon River and at Reedy Creek, near Dathurst. By 1860 they 
had been noted in four other districts of the colony, and subsequently 
at a number of points, widely separated, as also in adjoining sections 
of Victoria and South Australia. The first important discovery was 
in 1867, at the Cudgegong River (Mudgee), and from 3,000 to 4,000 
stones were obtained in that year. In 1872 the Bingera district came 
into prominence and attracted a host of diamond seekers; but the 
stones proved small and not very marketable, and interest fell off for 
some years. The Bingera district, however, has been reopened since 
1883, though with more or less interruption from lack of water, but 
it is now the second in importance of the New South Wales diamond 
fields. The chief one is in the Tingha division, at Boggy Camp, near 
Big River, Auburn Vale. The first discovery here was about 1884. 
This, too, is at times interrupted like the preceding. 


RUSSIA. 


The occurrence of diumonds in the Ural region of Russia was referred 
to in a previous report. A small pamphlet prepared for the Paris 
Exposition of 1900, on the mines of Lysva district, gives some later 
notes. The general facts as to diamond occurrence in the valley of 
the Adolpho-log, a tributary of the Paludenka River, and the charac- 
ter of the gravels in which they are found, are much as stated in the 
report of this Survey for 1598. The total number obtained, however, 
is given as now exceeding 200. The stones are colorless, pure, and” 
transparent, but for the most part small, the largest weighing 3 carets. 

L. Jaczewsky * discusses the finding of a second diamond in the gold 
washings of Baladin, on the Melnitschnaja, a tributary of the Jenis- 
sel. The second diamond was found in the Rudkowshy mine, on the 
Totschilnij-Kljutsch, 25 kilometers above where the Melnitschnaja flows 
into the Pit. The diamond is colorless and transparent, partly show- 
ing across twinning. It weighed thirteen-hundredths of a gram=one- 
half caret, with numerous partly developed, rounded trexatohedral. 

P. Jeremejeff also describes this same diamond as being found in 
the gold washings of the northern Taiga, in the Jenisseien Govern- 
ment. ' 

1Twentieth Ann. Rept. U. S, Geol. Survey, Part VI (cont'd), p. 565. 
? Mines et Usines Metallurgiques du District de Lysva (Oural), Domain du Compte P. P. Schouvulotl. 


3 Trans. Russian Imp. Min. Soc., Pt. 2, No. 36, 1899, pp. 42-43. 
* Trans. Russian Imp. Min. Soc. Pt. 2, No. 36, 1599, p. 34. 
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DIAMOND DRILL. 


An important work by Mr. G. A. Denny, the mining engineer, 
which appeared in England during the past year, discusses the use of 
diamond drills exhaustively and exclusively.! The work is designed 
as ‘‘a practical handbook of the use of modern core drills in prospect- 
ing and exploiting,” and goes into all the aspects of the subject—geo- 
logical, mechanical, engineering, etc.—with tables and estimates as to 
the cost of machinery and of working. 

In regard to the carbons employed, Mr. Denny enters briefly into 
the advantages of certain varieties of carbon, giving the first place, by 
general consent of operators, to the black carhonados of Brazil, 
“which combine with exceeding hardness the amorphous structure 
* * * rarely attained in the ordinary white stone.” Any variety 
of diamond free from flaws and not too highly crystalline may be used; 
but flaws are frequent in all diamonds but the carbonados, and render 
the stones liable to break under the pressure to which they are sub- 
` jected in the ‘‘crown” of the drill. 

The carbons are set in the end of an iron ring, or ‘‘crown,” which 
of course wears rapidly in hard rock, notwithstanding the protection 
afforded by the carbons. Frequent resetting of the stones is therefore 
required. In the Transvaal mines beds of hornstoneare frequent, and 
diabases that are even harder, as much as 8, and the wear is so great 
that resetting becomes necessary about every 10 feet, while in ordinary 
sandstones and quartzites a drill crown will last through two or three 
times that distance. Jn all these matters much depends on the skill of 
the drill operator, who must be able to judge as to the hardness of the 
rock, and graduate the rate of speed and the force applied accordingly. 


INCREASED VALUE OF CARBON AND BORT. 


A marked advance in the price of the diamond carbon used in boring 
and mining operations is reported during the past year, and is due to 
several concurrent causes. M. Jacques Baszanger, at the congress of 
boring engineers held in Frankfort, dealt with this subject, and gave 
three reasons for the rise in value. These were (1) the fact that the 
Brazilian carbonado product is controlled and practically ‘* cornered” 
by a single firm—which condition has led to (2) an effort to replace its 
use by that of **boort," or bort, the African product, while (3) the 
Transvaal war had interrupted the operations of the De Beers Com- 
pany for several months. The consequence has been that the limited 
amounts of bort obtainable in the market have been sought for with 
great competition. 


1Diamond drilling for gold and other minerals, by G. A. Denny, with illustrative diagrams; pp. x, 
158, London, 1900. 
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A striking illustration of the fact just referred to and of its far- 
reaching results is furnished by the recent statement that prospecting 
operations in British Columbia have been impeded and almost sus- 
pended in consequence of the cost of bort, which has risen from $16 to 
$70 acarat. The expcnse of diamond drilling has thus been advanced 
from $1.50 to $4 per foot, with a very serious effect upon explorations 
by this process. 


CORUNDUM GEMS. 


SAPPHIRE. 
MONTANA. 


Reports from the Fergus County sapphire mines at Yogo indicate 
active and successful working. The gems occur in a vertical ** lead,” 
or ‘‘vein,” of clay, inclosed between walls of rock—i. e., in a decom- 
posed igneous dike. This material is taken out and washed, and the 
stones then sorted. The company that is operating the mines has 
worked down some 50 or 60 feet, but exploration has been made for 
200 feet, with the same occurrence of sapphires. Different portions 
along the dike vary widely in their yield of gems. In September last 
five ** blocks” were reported as worked. One of these yielded 10,000 
carats, the other four only 8,000, one of them furnishing but 74. 

It is stated that quantities of corundum besides the gem variety are 
obtained, and that large amounts of it are lying on the dumps, of no 
present value until railroad transportation is available. The most 
important gem yet found here was a very deep blue fine stone of over 


34 carats. 
CORUNDUM. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


New associations.—In studying the genesis of the ruby and the sap- 
phire in recent years it bas been found that corundum, long regarded 
as a somewhat rare species and principally confined to basic igneous 
rocks, really occurs quite freely in varied associations in syenites, 
gneisses, and schists. Its abundant occurrence in connection with 
nepheline-syenites in Canada has been described in the reports of this 
Survev.? 

RUBY. 
MONTANA. 


The Granite County deposits, at Rock Creek, were worked during 
part of the summer, and an attempt was made to trace some of the 
gems to their original source in the rock. As to the success of this 
search no positive results have yet been reported. A large number 


1 Twentieth Ann. Rept. U. 8. Geol. Survey, Part VI (cont'd), pp. 570-572; Twenty-first Ann. Rept. U.S, 
Geol. Survey, Part VI (cont'd), pp. 437-441. 
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of gems were obtained from the beds and were cut at Helena. The 
proportion of red ones—rubies—was greater than heretofore, but none 
were found possessing the deep color of true oriental ruby. They 
were of light shades of red, beautiful, and extremely brilliant, but not 
so dark as desired. At least sixty occurrences of rubies were located 
on several miles of gulches. 

At no known locality, however, has there ever been found so great 
a variety of rich colors in corundum gems as here. At the Paris 
Exposition of 1900, there was shown a brooch of over 200 of these 
stones, ranging from 1} to 3 carats each, every one of a different tint 
or shade. Although the deep-red ruby and the *' velvet blue” or 
“ cornflower ” sapphire were lacking, yet the richness and variety of 
the other kinds were unequaled; pale rubies, pink, salmon, passing into 
yellow, pure yellow, yellow brown and deep brown, pale blues and 
greens, blue-yreen, etc. Often a single stone would show two or three 
distinct shades of one color. Many of the colors have never been 
observed at any other locality. All were of unusual brilliancy, and 
improve greatly in artificial light. The butterflies and other rich 
jewels made from these stones possess almost the beauty of natural 
insects 

BURMA. 

The Burma Ruby Mines, Limited, the company that was organized 
after the British occupation of Burma, and from which such fabulous 
results were anticipated but not realized, has finally succeeded in over- 
coming the obstacles which for years impeded its endeavors, and has 
actually begun to pay dividends. This result has been reached by 
several steps, aided by increased experience and improved methods 
of working. Three years ago the capital was reduced £120,000 by 
** writing off” 8s. per share on 300,000 shares. The rent paid to the 
Government has also been largely reduced; first, by the Government. 
consenting to cancel an accumulated debt of unpaid rental, amounting 
to 4 lakhs of rupees, or £25,000, and then by a reduction of rent from 
nearly £20,000 to £12,500, subject to an increase in the Government's 
share of the net profits from 20 to 30 per cent. The result of these 
changes was that in 1899 there was for the first time a balance instead 
of a deficiency, and in 1900 a dividend of 124 per cent, amounting to 
£18,687 10s., was announced, leaving a balance of about half that sum 
to be carried over to the next year's account. 

The Burma company is now producing fully one-half of the annual 
yield of rubies in the world. The original value of the gems as mined 
is more than doubled by the time that they reach the individual pur- 
chaser. The cost of cutting stones so hard as rubies is greater than 
that of any other gem except the diamond, and adds about 40 per cent 
to their value, as many are small; while in the course of their passage 
through various hands, their cost is further enhanced until it is esti- 
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mated as about two and a half times the value as taken out of the 
““byon.” 

The following figures, taken from the company’s annual statements, 
will give an idea of the progress made in the past seven years. They 
show strikingly the steady reduction in cost of working the ‘*‘ byon” 
per load, the fluctuations in the royalty received from native workers, 
and the advance in the balance on ruby production: 


Operations at the Burma ruby mines. 


Loads of Rent to | Royalty Balance 


; . Gross cost q : on ruby 
Year, iia, | Per Toad | NSE | | Antik 
| 8. d. | 
a rider ie core ELM esta A | 20,089 | 29 2.75 | £12,708 | £20, 585 £A, 535 
(DUC IR ORO | 61,080 | 8 10 11,276 | 21,395 16, 744 
o a5 i A O. 148,740 | 3 9.75] 11,250 | 28,277 27, 204 
[Te REFER 266,739 | 3 1 18,437 | 22,594 43,529 
[Sy EMEND ERU 823,703| 1 275| 20,815 9, 976 52, 146 
OA RPM 652, 456 12.86 | 16,674 | 14,233 51, 469 
1899-1900... oaaao nn nn e esee Irene enel | 818, 135 10.39 | 14,769 | 18,468 84,114 
EMERALD. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


The emerald and hiddenite mine at Stony Point, Alexander County, 
N. C., formerly much noted, has heen involved in litigation for several 
years past, and during this time nothing has been done there, or at 
least no discoveries have been reported or published. Few gem 
emeralds have been found here; but remarkable crystals, very finely 
formed and richly colored, and as much as 10 inches long, translucent 
to semiopaque, were taken out when the mine was first worked about 
twenty years ago. 

Emerald matrir.—A novel and attractive stone has recently been 
brought forward under the name of **emerald matrix." The emerald 
deposit at Big Crabtree Mountain, Mitchell County, N. C., described 
for the first time in this report’ has been lately worked by a New York 
company, and, although no transparent gems have yet been obtained, 
a beautiful ornamental stone has been developed. The crystals vary 
from one-eighth of an inch to 14 inches in diameter, and are rarely 
over 1 inch in length. They are not transparent, but have rather a 
fine emerald color, penetrating narrow veins of quartz and feldspar 
in an irregular manner. This green and white mixture is very pleas- 
ing; and as the feldspar has a hardness of 6.5, the quartz of 7, and 
the emerald of about 8, the whole can be cut and polished together. 
Pieces are cut en cabochon, showing sections of one or more emerald 
crystals on the top and sides of the polished stone. The name of 
* emerald matrix” is given to this ornamental gem material. 


1Sixteenth Ann. Rep. U. S. Geol. Survey, Part IV, p. 600. 
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COLOMBIA. 


The emerald mines of Colombia, at Muzo and Coscuez, near Bogota, 
are again to pass under a new management. In 1894 a seven years’ 
lease was granted by the Government to M. Macini, formerly French 
chargé d'atfaires in Colombia, who subsequently transferred it to a 
British company for $400,000 in cash and an annual payment of 
$30,000. New proposals are now to be made, the lease being about to 
expire. | 

RUSSIA. 


P. Zemjatchensky, in a paper on the emerald and beryl of the 
Uralian Emerald Mines, states,! first, that 85 versts northeast of Eka- 
terinburg, on the head waters of the Starka, Tokowaja, and other right- 
fork streams, emerald mines were opened in 1832 in the Pyschma 
Bolschoi Reft region, two years after the first emerald had been found 
by a peasant. The developments lasted until 1837. They had de- 
creased in their output until 1852, when the Imperial Cabinet decided 
that the flow of the river was affected, which, together with the high 
cost of obtaining the emeralds and consequent unprofitableness of 
mining, led to the closing of the mine. 

Miklachewsky, who in 1861 or 1862 examined the mines, stated that 
from 1831 to 1862 emerald and beryl weighing 2,332.49 kilograms 
(5,131 pounds), and phenacite 82.16 kilograms (1802 pounds), and 
chrysoberyl 39.95 kilograms (87.9 pounds) had been mined. Later 
several lessees worked the mine with more or less vigor and more 
or less financial success, resulting in the entire closing of the mine in 
1892. In the two and one-half years of workings they found 360 
kilograms (790 pounds) of emerald and beryl and 41 kilograms (90.2 
pounds) of alexandrite. Recently the mines have been rented by the 
New Emerald Mines Company, who have resumed operations. 


BERYL. 


Beryls of great size, like those of Acworth, N. H., and smaller crys- 
tals of gem quality, have been reported in the vicinity of Blandford, 
Mass. The large crystals were found in a quarry on the land of Mr. 
E. Boise, where ledges of white quartz were being worked for use in 
the manufacture of glass and sandpaper. The crystals were very 
abundant, and many had the diameter of a keg or small barrel, though 
of rough texture. One of the finest, of uniform light green, with 
lateral planes nearly perfect, and about 5 feet in length and about 2 
feet in diameter, has been secured for the museum of Lehigh Univer- 
sity, South Bethlehem, Pa. 

The finer crystals, of smaller size, but yielding gem material, have 


1Travaux Société impériale des naturalistes de St. Pétersbourg, Vol. XXIX, part 5, pp. 1-19, 1900. 
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been found in bowlders and stone fences. One crystal, 5 inches long 
and 3 inches in diameter, is said to have yielded its discoverer $150 in 
New York. Most of the crystals obtained are smaller than those men- 
tioned, however. The. source of these beryls is as yet unknown, but 
there is evidently a valuable locality in the neighborhood, doubtless to 
the north, whence these specimen pieces have been carried by glacial 
agency. Associated with the colored tourmaline described further on, 
at Mesa Grande, San Diego County, Cal., was a remarkable mass of 
transparent, rose-colored beryl, measuring 65 by 50 millimeters. It is 
evidently an etched fragment of a very large crystal, the etched faces, 
with marking and erosions, being visible all over it. Viewed by 
transmitted light it varies from a delicate rose color to a rich pink, 
almost that of a Brazilian topaz. 


TOPAZ. 


A recent article on the mode of occurrence of topaz near Ouro Preto, 
Brazil, by Prof. Orville A. Derby,’ gives the results of a study of the 
associated earths and rocks at the locality where this topaz is found. 
The crystals occur in a dark-colored earth, which, from its minera- 
logical character and its geological relations, appears to represent the 
remains of an igneous dike in which the topaz was an original mineral. 
What the exact nature of the rock composing this dike was can not be 
ascertained, on account of its condition of extreme alteration. 


GARNET. 


OUVAROVITE. 


Very interesting is the discovery of the occurrence of richly colored 
ouvarovite near Carrville, Trinity County, Cal. The mineral occurs 
in small dodecahedral crystals, from 1 to 3 mm. in diameter, of the 
richest deep green, coating seams or cavities in chromic iron. These 
were mistaken for emeralds and announced as such, causing consider- 
able excitement for a time, but their form and association are conclu- 
sive as to their being chrome garnet. So far the crystals are small, 
but as an addition to the gem stones of the United States and as min- 
eralogical specimens they are of great interest. 

Mr. George L. Carr, of Carrville, one of the first discoverers, reports 
that all those found were at the surface, and that no development has 
yet been made. Further exploration will be awaited with interest. 

The suggestion arises that perhaps the mineral described in 1865 by 
Goldsmith,” under the name of trautweinite, from Monterey County, 
Cal., may be an impure variety of ouvarovite. 


1 Am. Jour. Sci., January, 1901, 4th series. Vol. XI, pp. 25-34. 
2 Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., 1865, pp. 9, 348-865. 
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TOURMALINE. 


In 1898, while prospecting in Mesa Grande Mountain, San Diego 
County, Cal., for lepidolite, a large ledge was observed that appeared 
to be a mass of this mineral. This locality is at an altitude of 5,000 
feet, in the Mesa Grande Mountain, a region in which no geological 
work had up to that time been done. The first few blasts showed that 
lepidolite was present in quantity, and also in larger and more brilliant 
scales than in the well-known locality at Palo, Cal. Both in the lepido- 
lite and in the associated quartz there are magnificent crystals of tour- 
maline, and, as at Palo, the rubellite variety predominates. The new 
locality differs, however, in having the tourmaline in distinct, isolated 
crystals. Many of these are translucent, or even transparent, and occur 
as large, separate crystals, with perfect prisms and terminations. 
They differ in both these respects from the Palo crystals, which are 
nearly opaque and grouped in radiations almost blending into the' 
matrix 1, which latter is lepidolite, with rarely ever any quartzite. The 
rubellite seems the predominating variety at Mesa Grande Mountain; 
but there is also a large proportion of parti-colored crystals—i. e., 
those made up of three, four, or five distinct sections, as at Haddam 
Neck, Conn., and Paris, Me.; others present the Brazilian type, in 
which several different colored tourmalines appear, as though included 
one within the other. In the Brazilian forms, however, the interior 
of the crystal is generally red, inclosed in white, and the exterior 
green. This concentric arrangement is reversed in the crystals from 
Mesa Grande Mountain, which are generally green in the interior, or 
yellow green, inclosed in white, with the exterior red. The habit of 
the crystals is also very interesting, in that many of them, when doubly 
terminated, end in a flat, basal form of pyramid, and are not hemi- 
morphic, as tourmalines generally are. This, however, is not a con- 
stant feature, as one: magnificent crystal, nearly 40 millimeters in 
diameter, is terminated with three low, rhombohedral (?) planes, which, 
from the peculiar markings upon them, suggest that this crystal may 
be a trilling. In this instance the termination is green, resting imme- 
diately upon white, then green. The largest section of a crystal isa 
fine pink, translucent rubellite (42 millimeters in diameter and 45 milli- 
meters in height; not flawless). Another is a brilliant, pink crystal, 
with a basal termination, 56 millimeters in height and 25 millimeters 
in diameter. 

The gangue of Mesa Grande tourmaline is generally white, opaque 
quartzite, the crystals penetrating it in all directions. When the 
crystals occur in lepidolite they are generally opaque, but more dis- 
tinct than those at Palo, and always much larger. All the material at 
the Palo locality was taken from the surface, showing the result of 
more or less water acting on pegmatite rock, resembling in this respect 
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the locality at Paris Hill, Oxford County, Me. Owing to the great 
variety of crystals at Mesa Grande, and their size, perfection, and 
beauty, this locality may prove to be one of the most important yet 
found in the United States. Remarkable specimens of tourmaline 
inclusions in quartz, from Jefferson County, Mont., are described fur- 
ther on under the head of quartz inclusions. 

The results of the mining at Paris Hill, Oxford County, Me., and 
at Haddam Neck, Conn., were not as extensive as those of previous 
years. 

QUARTZ. 
QUARTZ INCLUSIONS. 


A very remarkable occurrence of tourmaline inclusions in quartz is 
described by Mr. A. P. Pohndorf, of Butte, Mont. About 22 miles 
southeast of that city, and 16 miles from Silver Star, Jefferson County, 
on the ridge between Little and Big Pipestone creeks, occurs a ledge— 
perhaps a dike—of very coarse pegmatite on the edge of the Butte 
granite area. The rock is much broken up at the point described, and 
hence its exact relations can not be determined without further devel- 
opment; thus far it has only been excavated about 25 feet. 

In this coarse pegmatite are found crystals of orthoclase feldspar, 
perfect in form, from 8 to 14 inches in diameter; mica in small scales, 
sometimes filling cavities; black tourmaline, and very remarkable forms 
of quartz—colorless, smoky, and amethystine—the two former filled 
with tourmaline inclusions, but the latter free from them. Mr. 
Pohndorf describes smoky crystals up to 3 feet in length and 8 inches 
in diameter, more or less filled with acicular tourmaline. Many of the 
crystals, also, would be nearly colorless were it not for the tourmaline 
needles inclosed, which make the mass appear black. The amethysts 
sometimes occur in groups by themselves, at other times upon the 
smoky quartz arranged in parallel positions, and again as clear purple 
terminations to smoky crystals, of which the prisms are filled with 
tourmaline. In one instance Mr. Pohndorf obtained a double-termi- 
nated crystal of this kind—a black prism with clear amethystine 
pyramids. It is very singular that the tourmaline inclusions, so 
marked in other varieties, are not to be found in the amethyst, even 
when part of the same composite is crystal. 

The tourmalines, which vary from delicate needless up to slender 
crystals as much as 53 millimeters in diameter, penetrate the quartz in 
every direction; but they sometimes present a zonal arrangement, such 
that the quartz crystals, when cut transversely, show beautifully 
marked ‘‘ phantoms” inclosed or defined by the tourmalines. Crystals 
4 inches or more in diameter, cut across in this way into polished sec- 
tions, are very beautiful, and equal to anything of the kind ever 
obtained. 
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Some of his finest specimens Mr. Pohndorf got from small pockets 
filled with scales of mica. These small mica flakes in many cases adhere 
to the sides of the quartz crystals, forming more or less of a coating, 
and occasionally they are inclosed in the quartz. The species of this 
mica has not yet been determined. 

Other interesting inclusions are reported by Mr. H. F. Wheaton, of 
Riverside County, Cal., from the San Bernardino Range, in the county 
of the same name, in the desert. Those noted are perfect transparent 
quartz crystals penetrated with beautiful rutile crystals, and associated 
with orthoclase feldspar and tabular hematite, an alliance recalling 
Habachthal and Tavetsch in the Tyrol; also colorless quartz crystals 
with chlorite ‘‘ phantoms,” including ‘‘minute grouped masses of a 
green color,” thought to be chrysocolla or epidote. 


AMETHYST. 


Amethystine quartz has been found by Mr. A. P. Pohndorf, of 
Butte, Mont., in a very singular association with smoky quartz full 
of acicular tourmaline. The amethyst is free from the tourmaline, 
although sometimes forming clear purple terminations to crystals that 
are so filled with it as toappear black. The particulars of this curious 
association, near Silver Star, Jefferson County, Mont., are given under 
the heading ‘‘ Quartz inclusions.” 


QUARTZ INCLUSIONS SAGENITIC. 


Many of the crystals of quartz found with the amethyst in Silver 
Creek, Jefferson County, Mont., are almost entirely permeated with 
tourmaline; others strangely so. Many of these crystals when cut in 
transverse sections show beautifully marked phantoms, inclosed in del- 
icate prismatic needles of tourmaline, penetrating the quartz in every 
direction, making this occurrence one of the most remarkable yet 
found. 


MOSS AGATE (MOSS JASPER). 


Chalcedony with dendritic markings, in masses from 15 to 18 inches 
across, and jaspery agate, with mosslike markings of a dark-brown 
color, are among the minerals collected by Mr. H. F. Johnson in the 
San Bernardino Mountains, in the county of that name, in the desert 
region of California, and reported by Mr. Wheaton, of Farm Springs, 
in the adjacent county of Riverside, Cal. 


THE ARIZONA PETRIFIED FOREST. 


The celebrated ‘“‘ Petrified Forest” near Holbrook, Ariz., has been 
recently brought within easier access for tourists by the establishment 
of the new railroad station named Adamana, whence the forest can be 
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reached by a drive of 6 miles, although the most remarkable portions 
of it lie several miles farther southward. Most tourists visit only 
this nearer part, and the other sections are less known. A recently 
published account goes quite particularly into the features of the whole 
area. 

At the first deposit, so called, several sections of land are strewn 
with the fallen and broken trunks, washed out by the erosion of the fine, 
grayish, sandy material in which they were embedded. Here is the 
noted Chalcedony Bridge, where one of the finest logs, nearly 4 feet in 
diameter at its base, spans a deep gully, with its ends resting on the 
banks and still partly covered up. Much of the wood in tbis part 
of the park is broken up and scattered over the ground in small 
fragments. 

The second deposit, lying a few miles to the southeast, covers sev- 
eral hundred acres and presents certain differences in the material. 
Here many large trunks are found that are simply broken across into 
cylindrical sections 5 or 6 feet in length. The trunks are not so shat- 
tered as in the first deposit. This better state of preservation seems 
probably due to a more recent washing out of the trunks, wiih a con- 
sequently shorter exposure to atmospheric action. 

The third deposit, Chalcedony Park proper, is the largest of all, 
and lies chiefly in a wide canyon 5 or 6 miles across. Here the silici- 
fied logs occur by thousands, still half buried in the soft, sandy 
deposits, with smaller fragments strewn on every side. Some are 
long, almost entire trunks; others are broken into cross sections. 
Very few limbs or branches remain, though many of the logs retain 
the bark distinctly. Great beauty and variety of color are to be seen 
in the cross sections of the trees and in the scattered pieces. 

Fragments of the same character are found strewn over a wide 
extent of country, east and west, among the canyons and bad lands of 
this part of Arizona, and it appears as though the petrified trunks must 
exist over, or rather under, a large area, but are only expcsed where 
the inclosing material has been removed by erosion. 

The establishment of a nearer station, with easier access to these 
unique localities, will render more important than ever some form of 
Government protection for these natural treasures of beauty and 
interest. Such action was urged upon Congress as much as six years 
ago by the legislature of Arizona,’ and the bill for the preservation 
of prehistoric monuments and objects of scientific interest will come 
none too soon in the case of the Arizona petrified forest. 

A very full and careful account of the character and condition of 
this remarkable locality has been given by Prof. Lester F. Ward, of 
the National Museum, in a report to the Director of the United States 
Geological Survey. Dr. Ward visited the region in November, 1900, 


! Sixteenth Ann. Rept. U. S. Geol. Survey, Part 1V, pp. 601-602 
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and examined it with care, under directions from the General Land 
Office and the Smithsonian Institution, with a view to some such action 
as that advocated by the Arizona legislature. He strongly recom- 
mends the withdrawal of the area occupied by the petrified forest 
from private entry and its reservation as a national park. 

The relations of the three deposits previously described are made 
more clear in Dr. Ward’s report. The entire region is essentially a 
worn-down and eroded plain, which had an original altitude of some 
5,700 feet above sea level, but of which the upper 700 feet have been 
cut down and carved out into valleys and gorges separated by ridges, 
mesas, and buttes. The plain consisted of sandstones and clays of 
varied and picturesque colors, nearly horizontal, the former consti- 
tuting the harder capping of the mesas. The age of the beds is 
regarded as Triassic, and this fact renders the fossil trunks of peculiar 
interest, as being far more ancient than the petrified forests of Cal- 
ifornia, Wyoming, and the Yellowstone Park, which are largely Ter- 
tiary. Nowhere are any of the fossil trunks in their place of growth. 
Most of them are strewn along the eroded valleys and have been 
washed out of the sandstone several hundred feet above in the course 
of its erosion. Ata few points they are to be seen in place in the 
sandstone, but only on reaching a elevation of some 700 feet above 
the valleys. One of these is on the western border of the largest, or 
southern, division. The bed is here a coarse, gray, pebbly sandstone, 
cross-bedded and containing numerous logs and branches, clearly in 
situ. The same bed, about 20 feet thick, was found at various points 
at nearly the same elevation, but not always so rich in logs. Another 
point where the trunks are in place is at the extreme northern end of 
the area, half a mile northeast of the upper forest, or first deposit of 
the former account. The bed here has about the same elevation, but 
is only 400 feet above the forest, the drainage being southward. The 
sandstone forms the cap of a small solitary mesa, and in it, on its 
northeastern edge, is the gully spanned by the Chalcedony Bridge, 
which has, therefore, the especial interest of being in place. 

The fact that the trunks are not where they originally grew is evi- 
dent from several considerations: (1) The character of the bed contain- 
ing them—a coarse, fragmental deposit; (2) their positions—irregular 
and prostrate, nowhere erect, and (3) the dismemberment of the trees, 
with no branches or roots connected with the trunks, though branches 
are scattered about among the rest of the washed-out deposits. 

The original source of the wood, the beds in which the trees grew, 
must be sought higher up, and perhaps at some distance, in strata 
which were eroded to form the sandstones into which the trunks were 
borne, and which was probably covered up by Mesozoic seas and not 
raised until the great post-Cretaceous elevations began that have lifted 
this entire region a mile above the present sea level. 
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The present drainage, as above stated, is southward. About mid- 
way of the area lies the arroyo which, says Dr. Ward, ‘‘ has been 
mistaken for the famous Lithodendron Creek, so named by Lieutenant 
Whipple in 1853.” It pursues a southward course, winding irregu- 
larly among the buttes, and expanding widely toward its southern 
end, forms there the broad valley of the third deposit above described. 
It is plain that the sandstone was not uniformly filled with logs. 
There were centers of accumulation, as Dr. Ward calls them. Fossil 
wood is abundant all about, but the special deposits that have attracted 
so much interest are local. The first deposit is found at the northern 
end, in a valley opening out on the plain reaching to the Rio Puerco, 
and the second deposit occupies the slope of the eastern border of the 
area. | 

The report concludes with several recommendations as to what may 
wisely be done by the Government. These are made after conference 
with leading men in Arizona, both in political and business positions. 
The amount of material is immense, but this fact alone, as experience 
shows, affords no guaranty against ultimate serious despoilment. 
Thus far the specimens taken by tourists, and even the logs removed 
for use as an ornamental stone by the Drake Company, of St. Paul, 
Minn., have made no impression, but & more serious inroad was 
threatened by the organization of a company to grind the agatized 
wood into a substitute for emery. This project fell through, in con- 
sequence of the corundum discoveries in Canada, which led to a lower- 
priced production of emery, and it would not prove of much greater 
value than plain quartzite. But, sooner or later, in one form or 
another, the supply will be reduced and the finest specimens removed, 
unless some kind of protection is given. Dr. Ward recommends 
prompt withdrawal of the land from entry, careful scientific survey 
and mapping to ascertain the precise extent and distribution of the 
fossil forests, or log-deposits, and, based on this last, the creation of 
a public reservation, under suitable restrictions. Particularly, and 
immediately, steps are urged for the protection of the chalcedony 
natural bridge, which shows fissures that may cause it to fall if not 
ere long supported. 


The Drake Company, above referred to, made a fine exhibit of 
this elegant material at the Paris Exposition of 1900. "The large size 
of the slabs and masses and their unusual richness of coloring unite 
to produce an ornamental stone of remarkable beauty. The works of 
the Drake Company are located at Sioux Falls, S. Dak., where the 
great cutting and polishing machinery is operated by water power, 
and the polishing of large pieces of hard material is as successfully 
accomplished as at any establishment in the world. 
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OPAL. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


The opal production in the White Cliffs district of New South Wales 
has gone on with good results. The yield for the year was valued at 
the large amount of $650,000, an increase of about 40 per cent on the 
output of 1898. The total estimated value of the opal production of 
the colony to the close of 1899 is given as £376,598, or about $1,875,000, 
from which it will be seen that the production of the last year exceeds 
one-third of the whole amount. The popularity of the New South 
Wales opul continues, and more stones are sold in one year than were 
sold in an entire century previous to the discovery of the Australian 
mines. Many are remarkably beautiful, and the price is only one-third 
to one-tenth of those from the Hungarian mines. 


TURQUOISE. 


In the annual report to the Secretary of the Interior on the progress 
and development of the Territory of New Mexico for the year ending 
June 30, 1900, made by the governor, Hon. Miguel A. Otero, are con- 
tained numerous references to the wealth of New Mexico in precious 
stones, particularly turquoise. The statement is made that this Terri- 
tory has become already the chief source of the supply of turquoise to 
the world, and that its color and quality are unsurpassed. The great 
mine long spoken of as at Los Cerrillos is really a few miles north of 
that point, and the locality is named Turquesa. Here is the principal 
source, now known as the Tiffany mine. The output since 1890 is esti- 
mated, according to official reports, at a total value of $2,000,000, but 
the former owner claims that this is much below the reality, and that 
since 1893 the annual output has approached $1,500,000. This, on the 
other hand, may be overestimated. 


NEPHRITE. 


SIBERIA. 


The occurrence of nephrite in Siberia has only attracted attention 
within a comparatively recent period. Its existence at some localities 
in northern Asia was, indeed, quite certain, from the fact of its being 
so long known and so highly prized in China; but it was not discov- 
ered in place until 1850, when the noted Siberian explorer and pros- 
pector, Mr. J. P. Alibert, while seeking for the graphite mines that 
have since become so celebrated, had the good fortune to discover a 
locality of fine nephrite in the bed of the stream known as the Onot 
in eastern Siberia. 
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JADE. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Mr. Harlan I. Smith has described' a series of observations con- 
ducted by the Jesup North Pacific Exploring Expedition, upon prehis- 
toric village and burial sites at and near Lytton, in British Columbia, 
at the junction of the Fraser and Thompson rivers. Mr. Smith col- 
lected much interesting material, and notes among other stone imple- 
ments, the occasional occurrence of a light-green, translucent mineral, 
apparently nephrite, wrought into thin, delicate celts. These range 
from 4 inches in length, 14 inches in width, and only one-quarter inch 
in thickness, down to 1 inch in length, with the other dimensions pro- 
portionate. The grooves made in cutting them are visible in some 
examples, while in others they have been polished out. Those col- 
lected show all the stages of manufacture from bowlders on the river 
bank that had been grooved by grinding or rubbing with thin slabs of 
siliceous sandstone, to selvage pieces thus produced and then broken 
off, and celts still showing the break line, and finally those completely 
polished. Sandstone pieces or saws were obtained that fitted the 
grooves in the green stone. The whole account—bowlders, sandstone, 
and all the steps—recalls with singular minuteness the New Zealand 
jade occurrence and use. No analyses of the mineral are given, so that 
it is not certain what the nephrite may prove to be here. The bowl- 
ders, of course, indicate its occurrence in place somewhere higher up 
in the course of the river. Mr. Smith says that the coast Indians are 
accustomed to use the celts, mounted as adzes, to smooth and finish 
boards that have been split out with wedges. Many wedges, made of 
the antlers of elk, were among the implements associated with these 
specimens, and it is fairly presumable that the celts were used in the 
manner described. 


THOMSONITE (MESOLITE). 


The local gem stone from Grand Marais, Minn., usually designated 
thomsonite, is not really that species, but the closely allied mineral, 
mesolite, according to Prof. N. H. Winchell.’ 


Analyses of Grand Marais mineral. 


SiOz. AlsOs« Cao. H,O. 


Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 


40. 45 29. 50 10. 75 4.76 0. 36 0. 23 13. 93 
46. 02 26.72 9. 40 8.76 . 39 . 81 12. 80 
40. 45 29. 37 10. 43 4.28 . 42 .88 13. 23 


1 Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., Vol. II, part 3, May, 1899. 
* Twentieth Ann. Rept, U. 8. Geol. Surv., Pt. VI (cont'd), 1899, pp. 591-592. 
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SODALITE. 


The Canadian section at the Paris Exposition of 1900 had specimens 
of a fine blue massive sodalite from Dungannon Township, Hastings 
County, Ontario. The color is very rich, closely resembling lapis 
lazuli, and the deposit could be easily opened and developed if any 
demand should arise for the mineral as an ornamental stone. It is 
beautifully adapted for mosaic, inlaying, etc., and was exhibited in 
the hope of bringing it into notice for such purposes. 


CHIASTOLITE MACLE. 


This mineral, a variety of andalusite, sold generally under the name 
of cross-stone (German Kreuzstein), has been found in Madera County, 
Cal., of fine quality and remarkable size. Fragments of crystals 
belonging to Mr. W. W. Jefferis are over 3 inches long and measure 
14 by 14 inches in diameter on the ends, the section being a rhombic 
prism. When polished these show the peculiar cross pattern that has 
given its name to the mineral, in rich black upon a white or fine sal- 
mon-colored ground, and sometimes with a black square or lozenge at 
the center from which the arms of the cross extend. 


OBSIDIAN. 


An interesting account has been given recently of the great obsidian 
mines in the State of Hidalgo, Mexico, by Prof. W. H. Holmes, of the 
United States National Museum.' These are among the most remark- 
able and important of the prehistoric mines that are found in various 
parts of North America, and furnished a large part of the obsidian 
that is so widely distributed throughout the whole Southwest. In 
Mexico and Central America implements and fragments abound every- 
where, indicating extensive traffic, and at points like Tenochtitlan (the 
modern City of Mexico) and San Juan Teotibuacan the refuse deposits 
are black with thousands of pieces. 


PYRITE. 


The use of iron pyrites in jewelry is not frequent, but it has recently 
come to be somewhat in vogue in a peculiar form. Old specimens 
are occasionally seen in which pyrite has been cut and polished as a 
faceted stone, very brilliant in luster, but, of course, perfectly opaque. 
The new form in which this mineral is used in jewelry is that of a 
coating of small bright crystals, nearly uniform in size, forming a 
sparkling surface of even height. These coatings occur upon the sides 
of cavities or crevices in anthracite coal, more especially on the slate, 
and are used for jewelry and ornamental work to some extent just as 


l Amer. Anthropologist, Vol. II, No. 3 (July-Sept., 1900), pp. 405—416. 
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they occur, the only cutting being that involved in smoothing the back 
and making the pieces of suitable size and shape for mounting. One 
firm, which claims to control the entire output of the pyrites which 
oceurs in this form, made an exhibit of it at the Paris Exposition of 
1900, with the object of making it known as a novelty to European 
jewelers. 

Pyrite has recently been obtained in a rather novel form, which 
yields beautiful specimens for cabinets. The mineral appears in flat- 
tened lenticular disks, composed of radiating crystals, often accurately 
circular in outline and brilliant in luster, between the layers of coal 
shale or ‘‘slate,” from Marzon Creek, Illinois. 

Radiated spherical nodules of pyrite are familiar, and these are in 
fact only the same thing; but this highly flattened form is a novelty. 
The specimens measure 1 or 2 inches in diameter, and are known as 
*“pyrite sans.” They are especially handsome when seen on the black 
ground of the shale. 


THE TIFFANY-MORGAN COLLECTION. 


In the American section of the Paris Exposition of 1900 was the 
Tiffany collection of precious and ornamental stones of the United 
States, and in the Diversified Industries section the Tiffany collection 
of foreign gems. In both collections were the finest obtainable exam- 
ples of the most perfect natural crystals, the choicest broken frag- 
ments, and rolled pebbles, as well as the largest and finest obtainable 
gems. These were all purchased to be combined with the collection of 
gems that constituted the central figure of the Paris Exposition of 
1889, and were presented to the American Museum of Natural History, 
New York, by the donor of the Bement collection, Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan, whose generous gift makes this collection of gems now in the 
American Museum of Natural History the first in existence. The col- 
lection is now being arranged in a special: building—Morgan Hall. 
Both these collections were formed by the writer. 


THE BEMENT COLLECTION. 


The mineral collection formed by Mr. Clarence S. Bement, of Phila- 
delphia, has been known for years past as the finest private cabinet in 
America, and perhaps in the world. This last statement was made 
emphatically by no less an authority than Prof. Gerhard Vom Rath, 
of the University of Bonn, who published a series of notes upon it in 
the Verhandlungen der Naturh. Vereins d. preuss. Rheinl. und Westf., 
in 1884.! At that time the collection numbered some 9,000 speci- 
mens. It has since been increased to 10,500. Professor Vom Rath 
then said that it ought to become public property and should find its 


Y Translated by the writer in 1886. 
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way into the United States National Museum. During the last year - 
this unequaled collection has been purchased for the American Museum 
of Natural History at New York, through the munificent liberality of 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. | 


MINERALS AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION OF 19oo. 


The mineralogical and metallurgical exhibits at the Paris Exposition 
. of 1900 exceeded in beauty and scientific interest those of any previous 
exposition. Only a few leading points can be noted, but these will 
give some idea of the mineralogical and geological treasures assembled. 

In the exhibit made by the Alpine Club, of France, M. Demarty, 
well known as a specialist and a writer concerning the minerals of the 
Auvergne district, displayed a most interesting collection of the rocks 
and minerals of that remarkable region of central France. Promi- 
nent among these were the Auvergne amethysts, both in polished form 
and in small, dark, richly colored crystals, with jasper and other sili- 
ceous minerals found in association with them. : 

In section 63 the Norwegian Government exhibited some of the most 
remarkable specimens of crytallized native silver ever found from the 
mines of Kongsberg—‘‘the mines of the pauper and the King,” as 
they are called—comprising many types of crystals, groups of cubes 
and cubo-octahedrons measuring as much as an inch on the face, also 
wires and ropes of silver neurly a foot in length, in masses weighing 
up to 1 pound each, besides isolated crystals, and masses of silver on 
the gangue. There was also a superb collection of thorites and organ- 
zites; and columns of polished labradorite and gabbro 12 to 15 inches 
in diameter and over 20 feet in height. The labradorite is very 
dark in color, almost black, and the reflections are small and silvery 
blue. | 

Another interesting exhibit was that of the soapstone from the 
quarry of Gudbrandsdalen, used in the interior decoration of the cathe- 
dral at Trondjhelm. 

In the Finland pavilion was shown the meteorite of the Bjurbo fall, 
a chondrite that fell on March 12, 1899. The 800-pound mass, broken 
into many pieces, but with the crust unusually fresh and interesting, 
was well shown in a cylindrical glass case. 

The Russian section contained a magnificent collection of minerals 
from the Ural Mountains, splendid crystals of beryl, rubellite, topaz, 
etc., and a wonderful display of vases of rhodonite, malachite, lapis 
lazuli, and other characteristic Russian minerals; & single bowl of 
jasper from Kolyvan, Siberia, measured 8 feet in height and 6 in 
diameter. . There was also a superb collection of cut objects of jade 
and aventurine from the Imperial Lapidary works at Peterhoff. 
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Among the most remarkable, one might say sensational, exhibits 
in the whole exposition, was the jeweled map of France, presented by 
the Czar Nicholas II to President Loubet. This map is about one 
meter square, and is made entirely of Russian semiprecious stones, set 
as a mosaic, for the several departments and inlaid with gem stones 
for the cities. Each department is represented by one special stone—_ 
Jade, onyx, agate, carnelian, malachite, etc., and a great variety of 
colored jaspers, for which Russia is noted. For the principal cities, 
Paris is represented by a ruby, Marseille by an emerald, Lyon by a 
diamond, Bordeaux by an opal, Lille by a turquoise, etc. The size of 
each stone is in proportion to the importance of the city or town. 
The value of this unique map is estimated at two million francs. The 
emerald alone that represents Marseille is valued at 900 rubles. Dur- 
ing the exposition it was displayed in the Russian section of the Art 
Industry Building. It is now in the museum of the Louvre, having 
been turned over to the Government of the French Republic by Presi- 
dent Loubet as properly national rather than private property. 

The only object comparable to this map is probably the jeweled 
globe belonging to the Shah of Persia, at Teheran, which has rarely 
been seen by Western eyes. | 

Denmark appeared especially in her colony of Iceland, whence were 
displayed hundreds of pounds of Iceland spar, the crystals being of 
*irreproachable transparency,” as the French express it. One crys- 
tal, nearly a foot in diameter, had its faces coated with magnificent 
zeolites—stilbite, epistilbite, heulandite, etc. 

The Baltic amber was shown in one of the most comprehensive col- 
lections ever made, prepared by Dr. Klebs, of Konigsberg, Prussia, 
the celebrated amber expert. This collection comprised all the vari- 
ous forms in which amber occurs and all the very interesting inclu- 
sions, as of woody matter, insects, spiders, moving bubbles, etc., all 
accompanied with full explanatory labels and a good catalogue. 

In the Austrian and Hungarian sections there was a magnificent col- 
lection of minerals, conspicuous among which were crystals of salt 
from the mines at Wielicza, which have been worked for hundreds of 
years; from Transylvania, realgar and orpiment, and a great variety 
of the occurrences of native gold from the mines at Vóróspatak. The 
Dubnik mines were represented by a fine collection of noble opals and 
hydrophanes. These mines are now worked under Government 
patronage, but the recently developed Australian opal fields are out- 
stripping them many-fold in production. 

The Servian pavilion contained some fine copper minerals, as well as 
magnificent crystals of cinnabar, the white chloride, and other mercury 
compounds. 

Passing from Europe to America, in the United States section there 
was shown a complete metallurgical exhibit of this country, prepared 
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by the chief of the department of mines, Mr. F. J. V. Skiff. Among 
American mineral dealers only one had an exhibit—Mr. Warren M. 
Foote, of Philadelphia—who showed a fine collection of both Ameri- 
can and foreign minerals. A very complete exhibit of the mineralogy 
of the United States was for the first time prepared and shown under 
a cooperative arrangement between the Bureau of Mining Industry 
and a number of our leading universities, including Cornell, Prince- 
ton, Chicago, Michigan, and others. Some 4,000 specimens in all were 
displayed, the collection being made as complete as possible. It was 
arranged according to Dana’s Mineralogy, each institution taking one 
section of it. ` 

The Canadian exhibit, in charge of Mr. Fairbault, contained a noble 
collection of the minerals of the Dominion, notable among which were 
great crystals of apatite, polished slabs of labradorite, large masses of 
sodalite, and a great variety of gold and other precious minerals. 

In the Mexican section, in addition to the large variety of silver 
minerals usually shown, was a collection of beautiful specimens of 
crystallized boleite, cumengite, azurite, and other species from the 
famous mines at Boleo, ın Lower California. 

The Australian and Japanese exhibits were especially notable. 
Among the gems of the entire collection were the extraordinary twin 
crystals of quartz from Japan. One of these were crystals from 9 to 
12 inches long at an angle of 45°. Superb groups of crystallized 
stibnite and an entire collection of the minerals of Japan, gathered by 
Mr. Tsunashir Wada, and many specimens of remarkable beauty 
from a collection by Mr. Takudzi Ogawa, all are worthy of special 
mention. 

Unquestionably the finest collection shown by any government was 
that from West Australia, prepared by Mr. Holroyd, who with indefat- 
igable energy and great intelligence induced the many mine owners of 
that country to make an exhibit of gold and tellurium minerals such 
as never before has been seen. This collection is valued at not less 
than $200,000. In some cases several thousand dollars are represented 
in a single specimen. Every important mine in every district of West 
Australia was represented by masses of the rock, with free gold, gen- 
erally associated with tellurides; and besides the products of each 
mine, there were fine photographs or superb enlarged transparencies. 
The specimens were all freshly broken and unrubbed, and such large 
rich masses of free gold, associated with either petzite, calaverite, 
hessite, or other tellurium minerals, have never been seen together 
before. At other times the gold is in spongy and wire forms, or in 
fine dust, which Mr. Holroyd calls ** mustard gold.” 

The French colony of New Caledonia showed magnificent examples 
of noumeite, garnerite, and associated species. 
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The richest mineral specimen at the exposition, however, one in 
which art has added to the work of nature, was the immense diamond 
from South Africa found in 1893 at Jagersfontein. It was then a 
crystal of 961 carats in weight, but has been cut into a brilliant of 239 
carats—a superb and faúltless gem, blue-white in color, now known as 
the ** Imperial” diamond, and valued at $2,000,000. 

Several valuable handbooks were prepared for the Paris Exposition, 
dealing with mineralogy and mining, especially in Russia and Japan. 
Among these, reference should be made to the following: 

Catalogue des Objets exposées par les Usines de Taguil et de Lounia 
(Oural) appartenant aux héritiers de M. Paul Demidoff, Prince de 
San-Donato. 

This little pamphlet gave a carefully classified list of the extensive 
mineral exhibit from this famous mining region. 

Mines et Usines Metallurgiques du District de Lysva (Oural), 
Domain du Compto P. P. Schonvaloff. 

This handbook contained a large amount of valuable information as 
to the gold and platinum workings and the numerous metallurgical 
establishments of this portion of the Ural region, and has already been 
cited in regard to the occurrence of diamonds. 

Catalogue des Minéraux du Japon (collection de M. Tsunashiró 
Wada), pour Exposition Universelle de 1900, à Paris. Service Géo- 
logique Impérial du Japon; Tokyo. 

This pamphlet gives a list of some 350 numbers, comprising a fine 
selection of Japanese minerals, partly described above. 

An interesting paper on the pleochroism and polychroism of the 
historical locality of the island of Elba, by Prof. Giovanni D'Archiardi.! 

Dr. D’Achiardi dwells particularly on the coexistence of achroite, 
rubelite, indicolite, afrizite, and their variations of perpendicular and 
horizontal arrangements of color. 


JET. 


Mr. A. Bibbins, of Baltimore, reports two localities in the Arundel . 
formation in Maryland, where lignite occurs of a quality sufficiently 
compact and fine-grained to take a high polish and be capable of being 
worked into ornaments; in other words, a true jet. One of these 
localities is at the iron mine at Loper Hall, the other at Fort Dorsey, 
both in Anne Arundel County, Md. The lignite is in both cases 
coniferous in structure, and at the second locality is described as 
** Jimonitized.? 


1 Pleocroismo e polieromismo delle tormaline elbane, Pisa, 1900, pp. 1-7. 
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ARIZONA “MEXICAN ONYX” (ORIENTAL ALABASTER). 


The report of the governor of Arizona for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1899, shows great advances in the mining interests of the Ter- 
ritory, its remarkable mineral resources becoming better known and 
attracting capital from year to year, especially with the increase of 
transportation facilities. The turquoise mines and the Chalcedony 
Park have been elsewhere referred to in this and previous reports. 
But an interesting ornamental stone is the onyx marble, or Mexican 
onyx, found at Cave Creek, 45 miles northeast of Phoenix. Here a 
large deposit, covering 20 acres, has lately been opened by the 
Phoenix Onyx Company. The stone occurs in masses, or ‘‘ bowlders,” 
ranging from 2 or 3 cubic feet to 25, and even larger, but the latter 
are of inferior beauty. Its geological occurrence is not described, 
but in quality it is reported by experts to be the finest ever produced 
in the United States, and superior to any now obtained at the Mexican 
locality. It is taken to Phoenix in the rough, and there cut by saws 
and afterwards polished. The coloring is said to be very beautiful 
and very varied. 

Another onyx marble, in black and white zigzag bands, has been 
discovered at Kirtland Valley, and also near Greaterville, Ariz. 
. Both of these are beautiful ornamental stones, and are beginning to 
be developed. 

. CORAL. 


Coral, which has not been fashionable in jewelry for some years, is 
again coming into favor. The preference, however, is now given not 
to the deep red color, but to lighter shades; and these pale varieties 
are reported to have trebled in price within two years past. The Cor- 
allium rubrum is gathered from numerous banks off the coast of Sar- 
 dinia, Sicily, northern Africa, and the Adriatic. It forms the basis 
of an important industry, as the annual yield of the Mediterranean is 
estimated to be from 150,000 to 200,000 kilograms, valued at about 
$1,500,000. Prices range widely, from $4 up to $600 per kilogram, 
according to color and quality, the average being perhaps $75. The 
pale pink varieties are at present the most valuable and expensive. 
Naples and Paris are the chief coral markets, and in the former most 
of the sorting and preparing of the material is done, affording employ- 

ment to a large number of people. 
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CONCHITE, A NEW FORM OF CALCIUM CARBONATE. 


A novel and important contribution to mineralogy, in its relation 
particularly to such gem materials as coral and pearls, appeared in the 
Mineralogical Magazine (London) for November, 1900, under the title 
** Conchite, a new form of calcium carbonate," by Agnes Kelly. The 
point brought out in this article and clearly determined by extensive 
and accurate studies and tests is that the carbonate of lime structures 
secreted by marine animals, besides some inorganic deposits, fre- 
quently consist, not of calcite, nor in any case of aragonite, as hereto- 
fore supposed, but of a new isomeric substance for which the name of 
conchite (from concha, a shell) is proposed. 

Numerous analyses of shells showed them to consist of carbonate of 
lime almost chemically pure, with about 3 per cent of organic matter. 
The carbonite, however, often differs in several important respects 
from calcite, and is never aragonite, as Rose, Sorley, and others gen- 
erally, following them, had believed from its superior hardness. This 
newly recognized form is very frequent in organic structures of vari- 
ous kinds, and also in deposits from certain springs, as at Carlsbad, 
and in boiler and kettle incrustations, when it is apt to contain traces 
of iron. It is not, however, universal in organic structures, some 
of them being calcite entirely and some containing both calcite and 
conchite in different parts of the same structure. Thus in Mytilus 
and Pinna, the outer layers of the shell are of calcite and the inner 
of conchite, and in Teredo the valves are of conchite and tube of 
calcite, etc. 

A point of much geological interest is" developed in the fact that 
conchite, being much less stable than calcite, is very rarely preserved 
in fossils: and that hence the question whether the shell remains or is 
represented only by a cast is determined by its composition as calcite 
in the former case or conchite in the latter. 
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PRODUCTION. 


In the following table is given a statement of the production of 
precious stones in the United States from 1896 to 1900: 


Value of product of precious stones in the United States from 1896 to 1900. 


Stone. 1896. | 1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 
| 

Dit MODA seost reran T a ira a None None. None $300 $150 
Sapphire oe ksere th usse eques tenti e Edel es $10,000 | $25,000 | $55,000 68, 000 75, 000 
KUDAI 1, 000 None. 2, 000 3, 000 3, 000 
TODOS asias 200 None. 100 None. None. 
Beryl (aquamarine, etc.) ........................... 700 1, 500 2, 200 4, 000 11, 000 
Emerald E OS None. 25 50 50 4,000 
Pheniücité ai reia None. None. None. None. None. 
TOUPMAIING e c dass A ures as 3, 000 9,125 4, 000 2, 000 2, 500 
Peridot A A oa 500 500 500 500 500 
QUATIZ CAL A a A ees 7,000 12, 000 17, 000 12, 000 10, 000 
Smoky AUF AR AAA ER 2, 500 1, 000 1, 000 None. 1, 000 
ROSE QUATIZ in is | 500 None. 100 100 100 
ATICO A EC NAR ERES Re VER ES 500 200 250 250 500 
Prise a oc E EE ATA 100 None None None. None 
Gold UA rt ias 10, 000 5, 000 5, 000 500 2, 000 
Kutilated Quartz: i. cp 500 None 100 50 50 
Dumortierite in quartz ......ooooooooccnconoroorn... 50 None None None. None 
O acte cred en REDE A  OnUS 1, 000 1, 000 1, 000 1, 000 1, 000 
MOSS ERU tl Lese cut LUE Ted verat EE ual s ciudad: 1,000 1, 000 1, 000 1,000 1, 000 
ChrvSOpFüNQu ooi eese lere ur ous eos IX PS 600 None. 100 100 100 
Silicified wood (silicified and opalized) ............ | 4, 000 2, 000 2, 000 3, 000 6, 000 
ODE) ede eEecc i iR DURO RUPEM um wipe adus 200 200 200 None. None 
Garnet (almandite) ............................esu. | 500 7, 000 5, 000 5, 000 500 
A wees ei e a aa ; None. | None None. | None. 20, 000 
Garnet (pyrope) .......22.0..0.eeceeeccceeeceeeeees | 2,000 | 2,000! 2,000] 2,000 1, 000 
TOPRZOING ncccccrte icon ete ts cede REXEE e 100 None None. None. None 
AMAZON SEONG (à. amr ee edn de co | 1, 000 500 500 250 250 
ONEOCIAS E añora io idad , 500 25 10 20 20 
Moonstone. courir do rai E exc NR eR Y ORE 250 None. None. None. None. 
TUEIQUoISBee rese tees evertere bs | 40, 000 55, 000 50, 000 72, 000 82, 000 
Utahlite (compact variscite)........................ | 500 190 100 100 100 
Chlorastrollte. ce «sie sete ant wo Uie met 500 500 5, 000 3, 000 3, 000 
Mesolite (thomsonite, so called) .................... | 500 500 1, 000 1, 000 1, 000 
A aval so d SUE e lan: | 100 | 100 100 50 50 
DIOpSIde ini eret RE EN e aaa dri ew 200 100 None., None None 
EpIdOIg. iis iere eher E E p era ae MU SEC SE 250 None. None. None. None. 
PST A A eee Se eeedtrek kasd 1,000 1, 000 1, 000 1,000 2, 000 
Malatesta ass None None. None. 250 200 
iof ec REN 106 800 110 200 100 
Anthracite......... PE 2, 000 1, 000 1, 000 2, 000 2, 000 
Catlinite (pipestone) .................000 02 cee cence 3, 000 2, 000 2, 000 2, 000 2, 000 
POSS Coral <a rt OU eas 1, 000 500 500 50 50 
AFIOW POMS Ed 1,000 1, 000 1, 000 1, 000 1, 000 

POUR) A caeiceenSeeecsedee —— ee, 97,850 | 130,675 | 160,920 | 185,770 233, 170 
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IMPORTS. . 


The following table shows the value of the diamonds and other 
precious stones imported into the United States from 1867 to 1900: 


Value of diamonds and other precious stones imported and entered for consumption in the 
United States, 1867 to 1900, inclusive. 


Diamonds. AIDS Set in 
: = AAA AAA | and otner | gola or 
ax E Set. | Unset. | Stones not | other man 
June 30— 
iaa S006 A AS NIE ERE $1,317,420 | $291 | $1,318,617 
E NR NEN A OO RENI A Lieto ene yeas 1,060,544 | 1,465 | 1,062,493 
1869 ...........- 445 8140: 0 A onere cosas 1, 997, 282 23 | 1,997,890 
1870 ............ 9,372 PA A A AS 1,768,324 | 1,504 | 1,779,271 
os 976 Y A AI AA 2, 349, 482 256 | 2,350,731 
1 A E ral E O A 2,939,155 | 2,400 | 3,033,648 
rr A ER oie 40,424 | $176,426 |........]............ 2,917,216 826 | 3,184,892 
E AAA NE 68,621 | 144,629 ........]............ 2,158,172 114 | 2,371,586 
ARAN PEATA 32,518 | 211,920 |........]........--.. 3,234,319 |........ 3,478,757 
A EEE 20,678 | 186,404 |........]............ 2, 409, 516 45 | 2,616,643 
vr APA EIA 45,264 | 78,033 |........]....-...-.-- 2,110,215 | 1,734 | 2,235,246 
IH rte AR 36,409 | 63,270 |........].....-....-- 2,970,469 | 1,025 | 3,071,173 
vi REDEEM IIA ! 18,889 | 104,158 |........] 0000000000. 8,841,335 538 | 3,964,920 
1c eos A —— 49,300 | 129,207 |........]............ 6,690,912 | 765 | 6,870,244 
T E MOR /— 51,409 | 233,596 |... fee. 8,320,315 | 1,307 | 8,606,627 
EA MA 92,853 | 449,613 ,........]......-.-.- 8,377,200 | 8,205, 8,922,771 
A E cae 82,628 | 443,996 |........ MTM EE 7,598,176 |g2,801 | 8,126,881 
E Seer EEE 22,208 | 37,121 | 367,816 |........ ta TRUE 8,712,315 |........ 9, 139, 460 
1885 ........ ... 11,526 | 30,426 | 371,679 |........]..........-. 5,628,916 |........ 6, 042, 547 
Dec. 31— 

1886 ..........-- 8,949| 32,816 | 302,822 |........]........-... 7,915,660 |........ 8, 259, 747 
1887 AAA 9,027 | 33,498 | 262,357 |........|....--.....- 10, 526, 998 |........ 10, 831, 880 
E eee 10,025 | 29,127 | 244,876 |........ AAA 10, 223, 630 |........ | 10,507, 658 
1889 caos 8,156 | 68,746 | 196,294 |........ TA 11,704,808 |........ 11, 978, 004 
1890 ............ 147,227 | 179,154 | 340,915 |........ A €12, 429, 395 |........ ` 13,105, 691 
Tura 565,623 | 125,688 | (c) — |.ocooocojoncnccncnos. 112,065,277 |........ ` 12,756, 588 
1892 ............ 532,246 | 144,487 |..........]........ TERN 8,845,118 |........ - 14,521,851 
1898 ............ 357.039 |^ 44:955 A O abeo ne f9, 765,311 |...... ..' 10,197,505 
1894 ............ 82,081 | 53,691 loco... ACI $7,291, 342 |........ | 7,427,214 
1005 iran 107,463 | 135,558 !....... ocio rem $6,330,834 |........ 6,573, 855 
1806 coi sss rev: 78,990 | 65,690 |.......... (d) (d) f4,474,811 |........ 4,618, 991 
cai 629,576 | 167,118 [1,386,726 | $330 | $2,789,924 | 1,903,055 |........ 6,276, 729 
1898 ............ 8.058 | 240,665 |2,513,800 | 6,622 | 5,743,026 | 1,650,770 |........ ' 10, 162, 941 
1899 ............ 2,498 | 618,354 [4,896,324 | 13,388 | 8,795,541 | 2,882,496 |........ 17,208, 531 
O e eren 8,333 | 605,495 |3,658,645 | 10,721 | 7,803,066 | 1,472,328 |........ , 13,561, 588 


A A A A A SA P PN 


a Including also engravers’, not set, and jewels to be used in the manufacture of watches, from 1391 
to 1894; from 1894 to 1596 miners’ diamonds are also included. 

b Including also miners' and engravers', not set. 

cIneluded with diamonds and other stones from 1891 to 1896. 

d Not specitied prior to 1897. 

e Includes stones set and not specially provided for since 1890 

JIneluding rough or uncut diamonds. 

g Not specitied since 1553. 


TALC AND SOAPSTONE. 


By JosEPH HYDE PRATT. 


OCCURRENCE. 


Tale is a very common mineral and in small quantity it is widely 
distributed. It is commonly formed by the alteration of other mag- 
nesian minerals, and thus it is an almost constant associate with the 
peridotite and pyroxenite rocks, with serpentine, with many of the 
chlorite or talcose schists, and with dolomite. Most of the commer- 
cial deposits of talc have been formed from the alteration of other 
minerals in place. Among the commoner minerals from which it has 
been derived are enstatite, tremolite, actinolite, and pyroxene. The 
distinctively fibrous varieties of talc are generally pseudomorph after 
enstatite. Enstatite rocks, which are found more or less abundantly 
in the peridotite belt of the southern Appalachian region, have been 
frequently altered into talcose rocks, some of which have formed exten- 
sive beds of soapstone which have been utilized in the construction 
of fireplaces, etc. 

The large deposits of fibrous tale in St. Lawrence County, N. Y., 
have been shown to have resulted from the alteration of beds of enstatite 
and tremolite.! The beds of talc have the same strike and dip as the 
crystalline limestone in which they lie. Their walls consist of a tremo- 
lite or enstatite schist, which passes gradually over into the crystalline 
limestone. The large deposits of pure tale occurring in Swain and 
Cherokee counties, N. C., have been shown to have probably resulted ' 
from the alteration of original beds of tremolite,* and they also corre- 
spond in strike and dip with the marble and quartzite adjacent to them. 

Talc in considerable variety is found in nearly every State along the 
Atlantic slope, the deposits of the best quality being in New York 
and North Carolina. It is, however, mined in New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
Georgia, and California. Most of the talc mined in these latter States 
is of the soapstone variety, and little of it is used in the manufacture of 
“flour tale.” ; 

1C. H. Smythe, jr., On the genesis of the tale deposits of St. Lawrence County, N. Y.: School of 
Mines, Quart., Vol. XVII, No. 4. 


2J. H. Pratt, Talc deposits of North Carolina: North Carolina Geol. Survey. Economic Paper No. 8. 
| 119 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 
ORIGIN OF THE TALC. 


As is well known. there are many minerals which under favorable 
conditions yield talc as an alteration product. Of these the most com- 
mon are pyroxenes, amphiboles, and certain of the micas. Tremolite 
is one of the amphiboles that commonly yield tale as an alteration 
product, and it is the author’s opinion that the talc deposits of Chero- 
kee and Swain counties are the result of the alteration of former 
deposits of tremolite. 

There are a number of reasons which have led to these conclusions. 

In many of the marbles along the contact of the talc there are small 
branches of radiating crystals of tremolite, while in others there are 
similar crystals which are entirely altered to tale. Also at a number 
of places, as at the Maltby mine and on the property of the Cherokee 
Iron, Marble and Tale Company, talc has been found at the contact 
of the marble which had branching through it many crystals of 
tremolite. In examining the structure of the talc it is found to be 
decidedly fibrous, although this is not always apparent in the large 
masses. When these masses are crushed and examined with the mag- 
nifying glass in many cases they are seen to be made up of small 
fibers. Even the compact tale is observed to have more or less of a 
fibrous structure when crushed and examined with the higher power 
microscope. But very little of what could be called a foliated talc has 
been seen. Tremolite is the only mineral the writer found associated 
with the tale, except of course the calcite of the marble and the quartz 
of the quartzite. Except where tremolite has been observed in the 
talc, the latter is generally free from grit. 


CHARACTER OF THE TALC. 


There is a decided difference in the character of the talc east and 
west of the Red Marble Gap region. That to the east is more com- 
pact and of a bluish-white to white color, and a considerable portion 
of it is suitable for cutting into pencils; while that to the west is of a 
pale greenish-white to bluish-white color and more fibrous to foliated, 
although this characteristic is sometimes not distinct in the mass and 
but little of it is suitable for cutting into pencils. The fibrous struc- 
ture, which at times is almost a bladed prismatic one, is sometimes 
quite marked, especially in the talc that is found penetrating the 
marble. When the tale is crushed and examined under the micro- 
scope or magnifying glass the fibrous structure is very pronounced. 

Some ot the talc found at the Kinsey and Hillyer mines, respec- 
tively 4 and 5 miles southwest of Murphy, is translucent to transpar- 
ent, and is of the finest quality. All the talc, except when stained 
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with iron and of dark bluish color, grinds to a white flour, which is 
free from grit. . 
A considerable quantity of the tale is unfit for grinding to a flour 
on account of its being very badly discolored by iron oxide or having 
a great many tremolite crystals penetrating it in all directions. This 
is observed more generally in the talc that is found in the valley of 
Valley River. 
The following analyses of the talc have been made. No. 1 is from 
the Kinsey mine, representing the extreme western end of the forma- 
tion; No. 2 is from the Hewitt mine, representing the eastern end; 
No. 3 is from the Maltby mine, near the middle of the formation. 


Analyses of talc from Kinsey, Hewitt, and Maltby mines, North Carolina. 


(Chas. Baskerville, Analyst.] 


Kinsey | Hewitt | Maltby id 

Constituent, mine mine mine position 

| Q. | Q. CI | Beale. 

Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
Water (loss on ignition), HgO.......... 2... cece ee eee cece wee eee - 4.365 5.10 6.14 4.76 
SICA A ON 63. 07 61.35 56. 80 63. 49 
Alumina A Ori AA RITE PESE PES 1.56 4. 42 9.06 1... ers 
Ferrous oxide, FeO............................. ce ceeeee rele. .67 | 1.68 1:94 es eee 
Lime CAO PROTOCOL" nrc .30 | . 82 DAO: A 
Magnesin, MEO eco scene AA E a i a ieia 23.76 26. 03 23. 98 | 31.75 
SORA NW A cite aaa eased .79 | . 62 dA A 
A A Sexes Trace. | Trace. | Trace. |.......... 
malle A pA ELLA m bL e | 99.51 | 100.07 j 98.95 | 100.00 


In the above analyses the samples taken were of the best quality 
from each locality, and, as is shown by analysis (1), that from the Kin- 
sey mine approaches closely to a chemically pure talc. 

Thus far no use has been made of the talc that is unsuitable for 
grinding to a flour, which at some of the mines amounts to a consider- 
able percentage of the output, and it would be of great advantage if 
this waste material could be utilized. There are good reasons for 
believing that it can be used in the manufacture of fire brick, and 
experiments that have already been made indicate that this is practi- 
cable. The waste talc obtained east of Murphy could be used where 
produced, for there are beds of good clay for this purpose in the 
immediate vicinity. 


METHODS OF MINING AND CLEANING. 


The mining of the talc does not present any serious problems, as the 
deposits do not extend to any great depth. Those in the lowlands of 
the valley have to contend against water, which occasionally causes 
considerable loss of time. Most of the mines thus located have been 
worked by means of open pits, which during a period of rain have 
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to be abandoned, owing to flooding. While some of these deposits, 
especially those on the hillsides, can be worked to advantage by an 
open pit, the majority of them can best be worked by shafts and tun- 
nels, leaving one shaft as a pumping shaft and draining all the water 
from the others and the tunnels to this one. By using a series of tun- 
nels one above the other the mine is kept as dry as it is practically 
possible. 

At the Hewitt and Kinsey mines, from the nature of their location, 
the work has been successfully done by open cuts and tunnels. Little 
blasting is necessary at any of the mines, as the width of the deposit 
is usually sufficient for open cuts or tunnels without interfering to any 
great extent with the harder wall rocks. | 

As the rough blocks of tale are taken from the mine they are hand- 
cobbed, if necessary, and sorted into three grades. "The larger pieces 
are cleaned by rubbing them with steel brushes and the smaller ones 
by an ordinary founder's scouring machine. They are then dried by 
being spread over a floor of steam pipes, which are kept at a tempera- 
ture of about 212? F. When dry, the pieces are crushed and ground 
and the foreign material removed by screening. It is then further 
ground and passed through bolting cloth, making the final product of 
nearly uniform grain. In grinding or pulverizing the talc a buhrstone 
mill is used, as in grinding wheat. The ground product is handled 
very much like flour, and in filling the bags with the flour talc an 
ordinary flour packer is used. 


PRODUCTION. 


The production of tale in the United States, exclusive of the fibrous 
talc that is obtained from New York, was 27,943 short tons in 1900. 

The values generally reported to the Survey are of the talc after it has 
been prepared for market, so that no statistics can be given of the value 
of the crude tale. The tale is classified according to the manner in 
which it is marketed as rough talc, sawed into slabs, manufactured 
articles, and ground tale. The amount sawed into slabs is steadily 
increasing. The production of ground tale will probably be consid- 
erably increased during 1901 by that obtained from the North Carolina 
mines, which will also probably increase the vale of the total produc- 
tion of “*flour talc,” as it makes the finest quality. In the manufac- 
tured articles there is always each year a considerable variation in 
the value of the production, due, undoubtedly, to the character of the 
articles made. 
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In the following table the production of talc and soapstone and the 
value in the condition in which it was sold is given for the years 1893 
to 1900: 

Production of talc and soapstone from 1893 to 1900. 


1893. : 1895. . 1896. 
Condition in which marketed. Quan- Quan- Quan- Quan- | V 
tity. Value. tity. Value. tity. Value. tity. Value. 
Short Short Short , 
tons. tons. tons. ee 
ROURl eco rer at ias 5,760 ¡$51,600 | 5,620 $50,780 | 1,041 $8,886 | 1,550 | $13,375 
Sawed into s8lubs.................. 104 | 4,400 | 1,303 | 19,500 863 12, 320 923 15, 481 
Manufactured articlesa .......... 7,070 |123,600 | 6,425 ¡244,000 | 10,789 | 170, 791 | 10,133 | 232,261 
Ground De. oce das 8,137 | 75,467 | 9,796 | 87,045 | 8,802 74,498 | 9,577| 92,984 
A Re bis EE 21,071 ¡255,067 | 23, 144 jol; 325 | 21,495 , 266,495 | 22, 183 | 354, 065 
1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 
Condition in which marketed. mg m 
Quan- Quan- Quan- , Quan- 
tity Value tity Value tity. Value tity. Value 
Short Short Short Short 
a tons tone, lane tons 
ROUND ide 1,020 $12,535 | 1,380 [816,453 | 1,540 | $18,800 | 3,086 | $32, 458 
Sawed into slabs.................. 1,107 | 21,726 | 1,305 | 13,240 | 1,499 12,392 | 1,065 19, 520 
Manufactured articlesa .......... 12,095 267,583 | 11,336 |191,923 | 12,377 |d229,310 | 10,551 | 174, 270 
Ground b. oc uices dero db pe ERE 7,701 | 63,785 | 8,210 | 65,496 | 9,349 70,303 | 13,241 | 157, 293 
—— —uMMMMMAAAA=/A======<<:< ——. ——— 


TOLALO rd O ears 22,231 ¡287,112 | 24,765 , 330,805 | 27,943 | 383, 541 


a Includes bath and laundry tubs; fire brick for stoves, heaters, etc.; hearthstones, mantels, sinks, 
griddles, slate pencils, and numerous other articles of everyday use. 

b For foundry facings, paper making, lubricators, dressing skins and leather, ete. 

c Exclusive of the amount used for pigment, which is included among mineral paints. 

d Includes manufactured materials to the value of $40,275, for which no quantities were given. 


The production by States since 1898 is as follows: 


Production of tale and soapstone in 1898, 1899, and 1900, by States. 


1893. 1599. 1900. 
State. AAA I————— TENA Gs 
Quantity.| Value. Quantity.| Value. Quantity.| Value. 
Short tons. Short tona. Short tons. 
GOOIEIR oral ua E A A 639 $4, 004 1,062 |a$42,085 | 6, 477 $77,213 
North Carolina ...................... ees. 1, 695 27,320 1,817 31, 350 4,522 75, 308 
PennsylVAMIA cti 3,778 25, 436 5,012 32.870 A pile SE UR 
Virginia em c p IN 10,059 | 119,480 10,886 | 107,062 9, 806 116, 930 
Other Státesb ................eueeeeeeese. 6,060 | 110,822 5, 988 | 116, 906 7,138 114, 090 
Toll sees i | PP ERTE 22,231 | 287,112 24, 765 27, 943 383, 541 


a Includes manufactured articles to the value of $36,000, for which no quantities were given. 
b California, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire,and New Jersey; also Pennsylvania in 1900. 
c Includes $40,275 value, for which no quantity was reported. 
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The total amount and value of talc and soapstone produced in the 
United States since 1880, exclusive of that used as a mineral pigment 
and the fibrous tale from New York, is given in the following table: 


Annual product of tale and soapstone since 1880. 


Year. Quantity.. Value. Year. Quantity.| Value. 


Short tons. Short tons. 

o E AAE ES 8,441 | $66,665 | 189l-...oocoocconocncccoconoss 16,514 | $243, 981 
O Peon eee 7,000} 75,000 |) 1892... 22... ccc e cece eee ee eee 23,208 | 428, 449 
TROD estes T t 6,000 | 90,000 (o MET TEE 21,071 | 255,067 
I MPH 8,000 | 150,000 || 1894..........c cce 23,144 | 401,325 
"S ERROREM 10,000 | 200,000 ' 1895........... eee sence neers 21,495 | 260,495 
C PER ES 10,000 | 200,000 ^ 1896.00... 00... cece eeeeee eee 22,183 | 354,065 
DD A FOU 12,000 | 225,000 | 1897... Lesser 21,923 | 365,629 
1887 pais 12,000 | 225,000 | 1898... sees 22,231 | 287,112 
A eects 15,000 | 250,000 | 1599. 4:9 Adsense eure: 24,765 | 330,805 
| | ONCE 12,715 | 231,708 | 1900...........ccceee sees eee 27.913 | 383,541 
pi RE A 13,670 | 252,309 ! 


PRODUCTION OF FIBROUS TALC IN NEW YORK. 


As the amonnt of talc produced in St. Lawrence County, N. Y., is 
more than double that produced in all the other States together, and 
as it is used for one particular purpose in paper making (due to its 
fibrous character), its production is taken up separately. In 1900 the 
production was 63,500 tons, valued at $499,500. 

The production of fibrous talc in the United States since 1895 is 
shown in the table below. 


Disposition of fibrous tale produced since 1895. 


1895. 1896. 1897. 
Uses. NIS ERE as ad : —— DNO EAM E 
Quantity. Value. |Quan tity.| Value. |Quantity. Value. 
—— m 
Short tons. Nhort tona. Short tone. 
AAA AA AAA 1,363 82, 726 9, 800 $21, 500 
Paper filling <a 39,021 | $369, 007 
A Ioas AN 48 552 44,726 | 396,717 47,209 , 375,436 
Wall plasters.......... A 171 1,338 
———] aja A — 
Tola de 39,240 | 370,897 46,089 | 399, 443 57,009 | - 396, 936 
1898, 1899. 1900. 
Uses. = O SS eS 
Quantity. Value. Quantity.) Value. ¡Quantity.| Value. 
Short tons. Short tons. |Short tons. 
Bold CUA nas 500 $1, 250 500 O ND 
Paper Ml. rice 
Paint e<. ne. <..o.oo..e...pc.s 60006000 53, 856 410, 180 54, 155 436, 900 63, 500 $499, 500 
Wall plasters ..0..0. 60028 0000000080000900000.00 


Total. «i.e coceo ses eeescecsseso on... 54,356 | 411,430 54,655 | 438,160 63, 500 499, 500 
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The increase in the use of fibrous talc in the paper industry is well 
illustrated in the following table, which shows the production of this 
variety of talc since 1880. Practically all of this product is used for 
the one purpose of paper filling. 


Production of fibrous tale since 1880. 


| 


Year. Quantity. Value. . Year. Quantity. Value. 
Short tons Short tons 
A cokes weckwt sees 4,210 $54, 780 || 1891.......................... 58,054 | $493, 068 
E 2. uo oar esie e exe maLIS 5,000 | 60,000 || TRO ow coo a ee ver Ee 41, 925 472, 485 
1882 A A € 6, 000 75,000 |! 1898.......................... 85, 861 403, 436 
joo AA —Á—Á ÁR— 6, 000 75,000 || Td rice 39, 906 435, 060 
jl A dete ——— E 10, 000 110,000 || 1895.......................... 89, 240 870, 897 
A casont eee 10, 000 110,000 || 1896.......................... 46, 089 499, 448 
j| eros ctl icra E 12,000 | 126,000 || 1897.................-....---- 57,009 | 896,986 
por REPE TEN 15, 000 160,000 || 1898.......................... 54, 856 411, 430 
A EEES 20, 000 210,000 | 1899... eoe sisas 54, 655 438, 150 
Pls MMC pcm 23, 746 244.170 |} 900 oc en 63, 500 499, 500 
A those ccn 41,854 | 389,196 i 
IMPORTS. 


At the present time but little talc is being imported into the United 
States. From 1880 to 1889 the imports were fairly regular, but since 
1889 they have been very irregular, owing, undoubtedly, to the devel- 
opment of good deposits of this mineral in this country. This variation 
in the amount of talc imported is shown in the following table, which 
gives the value of the talc imported from 1880 to 1887 and the quan- 
tity and value of that imported from 1888 to 1900: 


Talc imported into the United States from 1880 to 1900, inclusive. 


| 
Year. s Value. Year. Quantity. Value. 
Shorttons Short tons. 

TOGO AAA, TAS | $22,807 || 1891......... eene 8 $1,121 
T NERONE ED RE essa | ESO AO 531 b, 546 
E eetsus ES OMM 25,641 || 1898........... sese seen | 1,360, 12,825 
TORS MORE NONEM FEN 14,607 || 1894... Lc eee nene | 62 6,815 
|. Se EA 41,165 || 1895............. eese 3,165 26,848 
A EINE arta eo 24,356 || 1896.....ooococcccccccncnncono 1,966 18,693 
A Ree ERAN 24,514 || 1897........... seen 796 6, 423 
y A ORE 49,250 || 1898........ eene nne 761 9, 838 
A mae 24,165 | 22,446 || 1899............. esee 254 8, 544 
A eames Redes cece 19,229 | 80,998 || 1900............-.eseeececeees 79 1,070 
1800 ricerca dada 1,044 1,560 | 

t 


a Quantity not reported previous to 1888. 
M R 1900——50 
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CANADIAN PRODUCTION. 


In the following table is shown the output of soapstone in Canada 
for a period of fourteen years. It will be observed that the values 
are usually much less than those given for the United States product, 
and the fluctuations in value are even more pronounced than in this 
country. In 1886 and 1887 the product was valued at $8 per ton. 
The output in both years was small. In 1888, with an increase of only 
40 tons in product, the value fell to $2 per ton. In 1889 the output 
increased 55 tons, and the price went up to $6 per ton. In 1890 the 
output increased to 917 tons, nearly five times the amount obtained ia 
1889, but the value increased only $69, the price per ton declining to 
$1.35. No output was reported in 1891. In 1892 the product was 50 
per cent more than in 1890, the value increasing five times, or to $4.54 
per ton. In 1893, with a decrease of nearly 50 per cent in the product, 
there was a decline to $2.68 per ton. The price declined again in 1894 
to $1.78 per ton, and in 1895 advanced to $4.50 per ton, the output of 
475 tons being valued at $2,138. In 1896 the production fell off 65 
tons to 410 tons, while the price declined to $3 per ton, and dropped 
to 157 tons in 1897, and the price declined to $2.27. No output has 
been reported for 1898, but in 1899 a product of 450 tons was obtained, 
while 420 tons valued at $1,365 were mined in 1900. 

These figures are obtained from the annual report of the Canadian 
Geological Survey: 


Production of soapstone in Canada from 1886 to 1900. 


Year. aor Value | Year. e Value 
IRMO ari 50 S100: || A A 916 $1, 640 
IBN] AAA ea e RES E ESS UE 100 800 i| IROD.. o lese déueve End nud nans 475 2, 138 
AA A A 140 280 '| IR96 as 410 1,230 
ISNU A A 195 1,170 | I8 ar ras 157 350 
i12 TTE 917 A S None. las 
A ev a p rEFTe S T SES None. A IBUD usa Sos éd RUNE PIA RR ERES 450 1, 960 
IBSOD Qsseda aus oe ede alee 1,374 6,240 || 1900 Larra 420 1, 365 


jo ———ÓÁÁ 717 1, 920 


ABRASIVE MATERIALS. 


By Joseren Hype Pnarr. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Under the subject of abrasive materials are included all the natural 
products that are used for abrasive purposes. They are treated under 
the following heads: Oilstones and whetstones, grindstones, pulp- 
stones, buhrstones or millstones, infusorial earth and tripoli, pumice- 
stone, crystalline quartz, garnet, and corundum and emery. Besides 
these natural products, the artificial products, carborundum and 
crushed steel, are briefly considered. 

It will be seen in examining the following pages, that while the pro- 
duction of certain of the abrasives is on the decline, that of others is 
increasing, and that the aggregate amount of abrasive materials used 
is greater than ever before. This, of course, is the natural outcome 
of the increase in our manufacturing industries. There could readily 
be an overproduction of most of the abrasives, as the market is a 
decidedly limited one; but there will be an increasing demand for 
them from year to year, although new natural or artificial products 
may now and then be discovered that will replace those now in use. 
Thus carborundum has replaced other abrasives that were formerly 
used in certain cases before it was manufactured. It can not now be 
stated to what extent the natural abrasives will be replaced by the 
artificial, and no appreciable change may be observed for some years 
to come. The more noticeable change is and will be among the natural 
abrasives themselves. 

The total value of all the natural abrasives produced in the United 
States during 1900 was $1,207,073, as compared with $1,225,211 for 1899. 

In the following table is given a list of the values of the production 
of each of the different abrasives in the United States for the years 
1899 and 1900: 


Summary of value of product of abrasives in the United States during 1899 and 1900. 


Crushed steel ........... 47, 250 50, 000 


[to Il o ———— 98,925 | 123,475 


a Includes tripoli. b Quantity, 2,401,000 pounds; value not given. 787 
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OILSTONES, WHETSTONES, ETC. 
PRODUCTION. | 


The production of oilstones and whetstones in the United States has 
been constantly increasing during the last few years, due partly to the 
hold that American stones have obtained in foreign markets. The 
year of maximum production was 1899, when the value of the output 
amounted to $208,983. 


Value of oilstones, whetstones, etc., produced in the United States since 1891. 


IMPORTS. 


The oilstones and whetstones that are imported into the United 
States differ materially from those that are exported, and consist 
principally of Belgian razor hones, that are made from a slaty mica- 
schist, found in the Ardenne Mountains of Belgium; razor hones 
made from a fine hard blue-green slaty mica-schist from Sonneberg, 
Germany, and a small quantity of Turkey oilstones from France and 
Italy. 

The following table shows the total value of all kinds of hones, 
whetstones, etc., imported since 1880: 


Value of imports of hones and whetstones since 1880. 


Year ending— Year ending— Value. 
June 30— December 81— 
S RN j890. tias $37, 454 
DBO 2. everca asd uuu ae TOO] M —Á—M—— Á—À— 35, 344 
1882 Fc ot E A pe e RUE CARE De iss 33, 420 
Pr. CD CCNMCOPPC A Jis PE RE 25, 301 
1884 os on eke cR Cee DEA PE TS 18M Lo oonauseRISRRNeIDSPEN desque 26,671 
biu MUR D 1800... cd cin A RIORA S RUE 82, 439 
December 31— 1806 "ct 50, 588 
isl Peg MIU ET EIBUT S un ien A A Ee 84, 485 
1987 penc RIEN O 80, 856 
I1BBS a de 1899... O A DERE ET 34,510 
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The exports of oilstones, scythestones, etc., are much in excess of the 
imports, and consist principally of New Hampshire scythestones, which 
are shipped into nearly all foreign countries, but find their largest mar- 
ket in European countries. There is also a considerable exportation ` 
of Arkansas and Indiana oilstones. Thus it is seen that our imports 
consist for the most part of razor hones and our exports of oilstones 
and scythestones. 

GRINDSTONES. 
PULPSTONES. 


Since paper began to be manufactured from woodpulp there has been 
a demand for a stone suited to the grinding of wood to a pulp. The 
main supply of pulpstones has been imported from Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, England. This stone has always been considered of better qual- 
ity for this kind of grinding than any of the American stones. The 
grinding of pulp requires a stone that can be run in hot water, which 
is used in its manufacture. By careful attention to the selection of 
the grit and the details of quarrying and manufacturing, a good pulp- 
stone should be produced from the Peninsula and Tippecanoe grits of 
the Ohio sandstones. The Cleveland Stone Company is making a spe- 
cial effort to produce a pulpstone from a particular grit at Peninsula, 
Ohio, that will thoroughly satisfy the pulp manufacturers. The Hal- 
deman Stone Company, which opened a new quarry at Tippecanoe, 
Ohio, in the latter part of 1898, has found a grit (the Tippecanoe) that 
is well adapted to the manufacture of pulpstones, and it is claimed that 
20 to 25 feet of the upper portion of the sandstone can be used in this 
manufacture. 

Pulpstones differ from grindstones in having a much broader face 
(being much thicker). The stones are usually from 48 to 56 inches in 
diameter and 16 to 26 inches in thickness, weighing from 2,300 to 4,800 
pounds. 

The production of pulpstones in 1900 was 553 tons, valued at $12,495, 
as compared with 288 tons, valued at $8,712, produced in 1899, and 296 
tons, valued at $10,619, in 1898. While there has been a large increase 
in the tonnage of pulpstones produced in 1900, the value has decreased 
from $36 in 1898 to $30 in 1899 and to $26 per ton in 1900. This 
increase in the production during 1900 is due to the more thorough 
introduction of the Peninsula and Tippecanoe stones in the trade. The 
outlook for 1901 is for a greater production even than that for 1900. 


PRODUCTION. 


The high-water mark in the grindstone industry was reached in 1900, 
when the value of the product amounted to $710,026. This was nearly 
equaled in 1882, when it was $700,000. The output in 1900 showed 
an increase of $34,440 over that of 1899, when it amounted to $675,586. 
This in turn was an increase of $185,817 over that of 1898. Although 
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the value of the production in 1882 was so high, the tonnage was con- 
siderably larger both in 1900 and 1899, for in 1882 the price was $15 
per ton at the quarry, while in the latter year it had declined to almost 
$9 per ton. This marked increase in the production of grindstones 
during the last two years is probably due to the great increase in all 
kinds of manufacturing. 

In making their reports of production to the Survey some manufac- 
turers use the ton as the unit of measurement, while others state the 
number of grindstones made and sold, and it was not until 1898 that 
any separation of quantity was attempted. In 1900 the manufac- 
turers who stated the number of grindstones sold reported a product 
aggregating 6,085 pieces, valued at $81,722, as compared with 6,300 
pieces, valued at $69,776, in 1899. The product reported by weight 
amounted to 46,406 tons, valued at $619,399, in 1900, against 50,044 
tons, valued at $605,810, in 1899. 

In the following table is shown the value of grindstones, including 
pulpstones, produced in the United States since 1880: 


Value of grindstones produced in the United States since 1880. 


Value. 


272, 244 


The decided increase in the production of grindstones is partly due 
to the large number of agricultural machines manufactured, which call 
for a corresponding increase in the number of grindstones, and which 
has caused a less demand for scythestones. 


IMPORTS. 


The ratio of the imports of grindstones to the domestic production 
had been decreasing materially during the last few years prior to 1900, 
but in that year the imports gained considerably more, proportion- 
ately, than the product. The imports are kept up largely by the 
demand of the large pulp manufacturers for the Newcastle pulp- 
stones, which are obtained from Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in England. 
Other imported grindstones are a coarse, hard one from Bavaria, which 
is used for razor grinding, and a very hard one from Edinburgh, 
Scotland, called the Craigleigh, that is used for special purposes in the 
glass trade. In reporting the imports of grindstones the Bureau of 
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Statistics of the Treasury Department limits the statements to the value, 
no figures relating to the quantity having been published since 1883. 

The amount and value of the grindstones imported into the United 
States since 1868 are given below: 


é 
Grindstones imported and entered for consumption in the United States, 1868 to 1900, 
inclusive. 


Total 


Year ending— Quantity. | Value, | V8lue. 


Quantity. | Value. 


Finished. Unfinished or rough. 
June 30— Long tons Long tons 

A te eames $25, 640 |............ 

15.1: MCN ERES A 15,878 [osea pea nas 

IB30 cocoa a usna et aea Dune Ped uua — HH 29.161 larisa. 

e AA RIDE on eee ESSERE 885 43, 781 3, 957. 15 

TAG ERE Rp RR REN. 1,202 | 13,453 | 10,774.80 

Lyn O eau E 1,437 | 17,033 | 8,376.84 

e A A ia VE LE 1,143 | 18,485 | 7,721.44 | 87,525! 106,010 
A ——S 1,373 | 17,642 | 7,656.17 | 90,172 107,814 
Ly mem MC PRU 1,681 | 20,262 | 6,079.34 | 69,927 90, 189 
Dro ET PEE ER 1,245 | 18,516 | 4,979.75 | 58,575 77,121 
e A 1,463 | 21,688 | 3,669.41 | 46,441 68, 129 
E A A A AA ee 1, 603 24, 904 4, 584. 16 52, 343 77,247 
IN 1,573 | 24,375 | 4,578.59 | 51,899 76, 274 
i...) A A eas 2,064 | 30,288 | 5,044.71 | 56,840 87,128 
A Cie ee e Oe ase 1,705 | 30,286} 5,945.61] 66,939 97, 225 
|n. ———ÓÀ 1,755 | 28,055; 6,915.63 | 77,797 | 105,862 
TESA ERR ce pror MS | NE URS a 86, 286 
j| x —— —— —— I — —— € o one 50, 579 

December 31— 

D eT A PUT | TRAN LUDERE 39, 149 
j^. rU E Ter ec A SOL HR 50, 312 
TORS A A, A mm 51,755 
jl acc A Kr NE lanus etes dus lesa ddr e 57,720 
jn mec TT ecu ta T TE EE RUNE 45, 115 
IBUlSLIlgdulbr3 x eo A A ds dcs A teme Sees ewes 21, 028 
Lo —"————— —— X ROREM XN 61, 062 
TRUS PUN mM M c d 59, 569 
ii a nb ex C pera oou ws euo 52, 688 
js m FUERTE A METUS 54, 276 
A A A A A tees hates 66, 195 
A A A A rm JEN 49, 496 
pis A T A AN A RE 62, 973 
A O A A EET ——— r— 63, 852 
1900 O O A A o nasa ed 92, 581 


a Since 1884 classed as finished or unfinished. 


Grindstones have begun to be exported in considerable numbers, so 
that now the total of the exports is greater than that of the imports. 


BUHRSTONES, OR MILLSTONES. 


Many varieties of stone are classed as buhrstone, or millstone, on 
account of their being used for the same purposes as the regular buhr. 
The American stone varies from a sandstone to a quartz-conglomerate 
rock, which oceurs along the eastern slopes of the Appalachian Moun- 
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tains from New York to North Carolina. It is known locally by dif- 
ferent names, that from Ulster County, N. Y., being called ** Esopus 
stone,” that from Lancaster County, Pa., being known as **cocalico 
stone,” and that from Montgomery County, Va., going by the name 
of “Brush Mountain stone.” These are the only places where it was 
quarried during 1900. It was formerly obtained from Moore County, 
N. C., and was known by the name of ** North Carolina grit.” A buhr- 
stone, or millstone, was also formerly obtained from the Berea grit 
(sandstone) at Peninsula, Ohio. In the isolated mountain districts, 
especially of the Southern States, there are a great variety of stones 
used as buhrstones, for any solid quartz rock will answer the pur- 
pose to & certain extent. The owners of many of these small mills, 
who grind wheat and corn for the neighboring mountaineers, quarry 
the stone in their vicinity and work it up themselves. Since scrap 
mica became of value as a ground or flour product a number of mills 
have been erected in the mica regions that use buhrstones for grinding 
the mica, some of which are quarried locally. 

The buhrstones imported from France, Belgium, and Germany are 
of a decidedly different character and better than the American stone. 
The French buhr is considered the best, and both it and the Belgian 
are hard and porous rocks, consisting of small particles of quartz 
mixed with calcareous material. The German buhr is said to be a 
basaltic lava. "These foreign stones are usually brought into this coun- 
try in pieces and then made up into the buhrstone, thus escaping the 
higher duty of a finished product. 

The use of buhrstones for making wheat flour has practically ceased 
since the introduction of the roller process. It is only in certain of 
the mountain districts where railroad facilities are wanting that buhr- 
stones are still used for this purpose. They are now used for grinding 
the coarser cereals, mineral-paint ores, fertilizers, cement rock, and 
other minerals, but this is & comparatively limited trade. For these 
latter uses the American stones seem to be as satisfactory as the 


foreign. 
PRODUCTION. 


What was a flourishing industry twenty years ago is now hardly 
worthy of that name. Where in 1880 there were $200,000 worth of 
buhrstones produced in the United States and $125,072 worth im- 
ported, in 1900 the value of the buhrstones produced was only $32,858 
and of those imported only $28,904. The sharp decline or break in 
the production was in 1889, and for the past eleven years the average 
production has been about $22,500. The importation of buhrstones 
began to decline sharply in 1883, and there has been a gradual falling 
off since then. 

The reasons for this general decline were natural and have already 
been referred to. In 1899 there was an increase in the production over 
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that of 1898, and a still further increase in 1900, the production being 
valued at $32,858, as compared with $28,115 in 1899 and $25,934 in 1898. . 
The production since 1880 is given in the following table: 


Value of buhrstones produced in the United States from 1880 to 1900. 


IMPORTS. 


The importation of buhrstones and millstones has continued to grow 
smaller, not only on account of the introduction of the roller process 
for making wheat flour, but because the buhrstones produced in this 
country are as satisfactory as the foreign ones for the purposes for 
which these stones are now used. 

In the following table the value of buhrstones and millstones im- 
ported into the United States since 1868 is given: 


Value of buhrstones and millstones imported into the United States from 1868 to 1900. 


Made | Made 
Year ending— Rough. |into mill-| Total. Year ending— Rough. ¡into mill-| Total. 
stones, stones, 


| ee) ee | .————— e | A e. 


June 30— June 30— 

1868............ $74, 22A |.......... $74, 22A 1885........... $35, 022 $455 $35, 477 
1869............ 57,942 | $2,419 | 60,361 || December 31— | 

1870. ........... 58, 601 2,297 | 60,898 1886........... 29, 278 662 29, 935 
IST] eii cies 35, 406 3,698 | 39,104 1887........... 23, 816 191 24,007 
1870. Lie rns 69, 062 5,967 | 75,029 1888........... 36, 523 705 37,228 
1873. EEA 60, 463 8,115 | 68,578 1889........... 40, 432 452 40, 884 
1874: o oca 36,540 | 43,170 | 79,710 1890........... 32, 892 1,108 33, 995 
iu 48,068 | 66,991 | 115,059 1891........... 23,997 42 24, 089 
1876...........- 37,759 | 46,328 | 84,087 1892........... 33, 657 529 34, 186 
1892 ARRE 60,857 | 23,068 | 83,925 188 29, 532 729 30, 261 
1878............ 87,679 1,928; 89,607 o cue o AS A «18, 087 
1879............ 101, 484 5,088 | 106,572 E cos E AA 20, 316 
E 120, 441 4,631 | 125,072 yi. O E 26, 965 
1) eR 100, 417 3,495 | 103,912 [rM O MS 22. 966 
1882..........-. 103, 287 747 | 104,084 1808 A E AA 22, 974 
1883............ 73, 413 272 | 73,685 E A E 18, 881 
1884. ........... 45, 837 263 | 46,100 A, AI ACTA 28, 904 


a Not separately classified after 1893. 
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INFUSORIAL EARTH. 


Under this head are included all porous siliceous earths of organic 
origin, such as infusorial earth, diatomaceous earth, and tripoli. These 
are formed from the siliceous shells of diatoms and other microscopic 
species and occur in deposits that are often many milesinarea. Depos- 
its of these earths occur in many of the States on the eastern slopes of 
the Apalachian Mountains and in two of the States of the Pacific slope, 
Nevada and California. Besides these two States, infusorial earth has 
been mined in Connecticut, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Virginia, Georgia, and Alabama. The last-named State has produced 
only a few tons, obtained in development work. There is also included 
here the porous siliceous rock occurring near Carthage, Newton County, 
Mo., which is classified by the owners as ‘‘tripoli.” This is an errone- 
ous name, as it is not of the same origin as the infusorial earths, but 
is evidently residual silica left from an impure siliceous limestone by 
the leaching out of the calcium carhonate. It does, however, answer 
all the purposes of infusorial earth or tripoli so far as polishing quali- 
ties are concerned. On account of its exceeding porosity and yet 
compact nature, it makes an excellent material for water filters, and it 
can readily be cut into any desired shape. It crushes readily to a fine 
powder and makes a good hasis for a variety of polishing powders. 
These earths are included with the abrasives because they are used to 
& certain extent in the manufacture of polishing powders and scour- 
ing soaps, although this is not their only use. Owing to its porous 
nature, infusorial earth has been found to make an excellent absorb- 
ent for the manufacture of dynamite from nitroglycerine, and its 
nonconductivity of heat gives it a value for packing for boilers, steam 
pipes, and safes, and this latter is its principal use. 


PRODUCTION. 


The quantity and value of infusorial earth produced in the United 
States vary greatly from yearto year. This irregularity is due partly 
to the varying demand for this material, other minerals being substi- 
tuted for it in some of its uses, and partly to a production of the raw 
product that will last a year or more. The variation given in the 
values of the production is chiefly owing to the different conditions of 
the product as it is marketed. The production in 1900 amounted to 
3,615 tons, valued at $24,207, as compared with 3,302 tons in 1899, 
valued at $25,302. The increase in tonnage is partly due to some of 
the producers reporting the amount of material mined instead of the 
commercial product, and this is also the reason for the apparent 
decrease in value. 
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The quantity and value of infusorial earth obtained for the years 
since 1880 are shown in the following table: 


Production of infusorial earth from 1880 to 1900. 


Year. Quantity. , Value. Quantity. | Value. 

Short tons Short tons. 
E A CN 1,833 | $45,660 || 1891 2.2 sese eese ve souses|weussescsces $21, 988 
A exch tei duces 1,000 10,000 || 1892. oscars la 43,655 
1882 de es aaea 1, 000 AAA A 22, 582 
VOSS iat cones ehauossvacesuae 1,000 5, 000 2, 584 11,718 
IBS seras C RUPEE AE Ds 1, 000 5, 000 4,954 20,514 
1885. eru d veas Rd E Re ea 1,000 5,000 3, 846 26, 792 
jos m 1, 200 6, 000 8, 833 22,385 
seose T EE E E eed 3, 000 15, 000 2,733 16, 691 
ISSR A vig Sead BERN 1,500 7,500 3, 302 25, 302 
j[. s RS 3, 466 23, 372 8,615 24, 207 
II.) DEM RM 2, 532 50, 240 


PUMICE. 


Pumice is a general name given to the loose, spongy, cellular, or 
frothlike parts of lava. This peculiar structure is undeubtedly due to 
the abundant escape of steam or gas through its mass while in a state 
of fusion. It is among the acid lavas that the most perfect forms of 
pumice are found, although some of the basic kinds sometimes assume 
a similar structure. Pumice is buoyant and floats readily on water, 
owing to its extreme porous nature. When examined under the micro- 
scope, an acid pumice stone is observed to be made up of a ground- 
mass of glass, crowded with an extremely large number of minute 
cavities that are elongated in the direction of the flow of the lava, and 
with abundant crystallites. "The solid pumice stone that is found comes 
under this head. 

Pumice, as it is known commercially, is also made from another vol- 
canic product called volcanic ash. This includes the finer detritus that 
is ejected in many eruptions and is often deposited at considerable dis- 
tances. It is an exceedingly fine, light-gray powder, resembling an 
ash, but when examined under the microscope it is seen to consist 
partly of minute rough, rounded, angular, or flaky grains of a glassy 
nature and partly of minute crystallites, and is in reality merely a lava 
in extremely fine subdivision. When these have had an opportunity 
to accumulate, they have sometimes become consolidated into rock 
formations. Where they have been deposited in the sea or lakes they 
are liable to have their outer margin pass insensibly into ordinary 
sediments. 
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The following analyses will give an idea of the chemical composition 
of pumice: 


Analyses of pumice from Utah and Nebraska. 


Constituent, 


Lime CAOS AA as 
Soda and potash, NagO and Kg ..............-c ccce eee esee e ce me coco noc roooronos 
Loss on Jgnitloli A A A A A aos 


Both the solid pumice stone and the volcanic ash are mined as a 
source of commercial pumice. Where necessary, it is crushed and 
bolted and is used in the manufacture of various polishing powders 
and scouring stones. 

Almost the entire demand for pumice has been supplied from Lapari, 
a small island just north of the island of Sicily, in the Tyrrhenian Séa, 
about 80 per cent of that used in the United States being shipped 
directly here from the island. 

During the summer of 1897 several extensive deposits of pumice 
were discovered in Nebraska, in the Tertiary deposits, the most exten- 
sive exposure being in Sioux, Dawes, Scotts Bluff, Banner, and Chey- 
enne counties. Another deposit was discovered in South Dakota 
about 3 miles east of Pine Ridge Agency. The volcanic ash of which 
these deposits are composed was probably brought by the winds from 
volcanoes in Colorado and New Mexico, and deposited in the lakes 
and other water courses which at that time covered this region. A 
deposit of lump pumice stone was found in Millard County, Utah, and 
is the only known deposit of lump pumice stone in the United States. 
These deposits have been described in detail in the Nineteenth Annual 
Report of the Geological Survey, Part VI, page 529. A large deposit 
of pumice is reported to occur in Sonoma County, Cal. 

On account of the distance of these deposits from the railroad and 
from the large markets, they have not been able to compete with the 
pumice imported from Lapari, which is shipped largely as ballast and 
which sells in New York, after being ground and bolted, at from 2 to 
2% cents per pound. For this reason the production of pumice in the 
United States, which was inaugurated in 1897 by the shipment of 158 
tons, and of over 600 tons in 1898, has practically ceased. 

Pumice has been found in sufficient quantity in Hawaii to more than 
furnish the demand of this country, if it can compete with that from 
Lapari. 
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The amount of pumice imported into the United States can not be 
even approximately given, as no record of this is kept by the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Treasury Department, only the value of the pumice 
imported being recorded. Since 1893, with the exception of 1896, 
the value of the imports has varied between $43,788 and $65,930. In 
1896, however, no imports at all were reported. 


CRYSTALLINE QUARTZ. 


The entire production of crystalline quartz, which is used for wood 
finishing, is credited to Connecticut. The quartz rock, which must 
be very pure and white, is crushed and ground to an impalpable pow- 
der. It is then floated, precipitated, dried, and bolted. This flour 
quartz is then combined with the proper proportions of japans, oils, . 
etc., to make a paste. When used, the paste is reduced with-turpen- 
tine or benzine, so that it will flow freely under the brush, and is then 
painted on the smooth, fresh surface of the wood. After being left 
until it becomes ‘‘set up,” which takes from a few minutes to half an 
hour, it is wiped off the surface, but leaves the pores of the wood 
filled with the minute particles of quartz which have been carried by 
the oil into them. Wood treated in this way will take a high polish. 

A limited amount of quartz is crushed and sized and used in the 
manufacture of sandpaper. 


PRODUCTION. 


The production of crystaline quartz in 1900 was 12,461 tons, valued 
at $36,205, as compared with 13,600 tons, valued at $39,000, in 1899. 

The values given are for the crude quartz, and not as prepared for 
market, when its value is about three and one-half times as much. In 
the following table the quantity and value of crystaline quartz pro- 
duced in the United States since 1894, the first year it was obtained, 
are given: 


Production of quartz crystal since 1894. 


Year. Quantity. Year. Quantity. | Value. 


Pr .€Q uu HH La O E ¿CEDE q E QEE05OO ] 


180£. 510 Lela cese SE nCU Se lee ,054 || 1898..... is EN : $23, 990 
1895 A E E E E ; „000 rr 39, 000 
Pisos ,000 | 18,000 [| 190. .ooocooomoccocooococooo. 40, 706 
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GARNET. 
PRODUCTION. 


The statistics of the production of garnet in the United States have 
only been taken since 1894, and there has been considerable variation 
in both the production and the value. On account of the variation of 
quality of the garnet from the different localitles, the price varies 
from $25 to $60 per ton at the mines. The higher price has been 
obtained for the North Carolina garnet. Until this year the North 
Carolina garnet has not been included in these statistics, and this is 
one reason for the increase in production and value of garnet during 
1900 over 1899. The production for 1900, as reported to the Survey, 
is 3,185 tons, valued at $123,475, as compared with 2,765 tons, valued 
at $98,325, in 1899. For the last seven years the production has been 
as given in the following table: 


Production of abrasive garnet since 1894. 


| Quantity. | Value. 


CORUNDUM AND EMERY. 


PRODUCTION. 


All the corundum that has been produced during the last year has 
been in North Carolina, and was obtained from one mine, the Corun- 
dum Hill, at Cullasaja, Macon County. The output was small as com- 
pared with the possibilities and extent of this deposit of corundum. 
There is good reason to believe that the production of corundum in 
1901 will be considerably more than that in 1900, due to the organiza- - 
tion of new companies which intend to work the deposits on a more 
extensive scale, and to the development and working of new deposits. 
Emery has been produced from the same localities as last year, and 
there was an increased production from the Peekskill mines, which in 
1900 amounted to about 40 per cent of the total production. Thus it 
is seen that all the corundum and emery produced during 1900 was 
from the old well-known localities, 
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,In the table below the statistics of the production of emery and 
corundum are given for the last twenty years, but in each case it is the 
total amount of the two that is given. 
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Annual production of corundum and emery since 1881. 


Year. Quantity Value Year. Quantity. | Value. 
Short tons. Short tons 
A A ee NIMES 500 | $80,000 || 1891 .........ooooooomoomoo.. 2, 247 $90, 230 
a Esto A A A 500 80,000 | 1892 ................... ee 1,771 181, 300 
»[.. "E 550 | 100,000 | 1898 ........................ 1,713 142, 825 
j|. ———— 600 | 108,000 | 1894 ................... ..--- 1, 495 95, 936 
EA b see PME PES 600 | 108,000 || 1895 .....................-.- 2, 102 106, 256 
jl ——— (—— — 645 | 116,190 | E A a 2,120 113, 246 
A ka eda caidas 600 | 108,000 || 1897 .......................- 2, 165 106, 574 
A pu o RN 589 91,620 || 1898 ........................ 4, 064 275, 064 
IBBO. A uses eaen 2,245 | 105,567 || 1899 ....................-- 4, 900 150, 600 
1800 RM" ———  À 1,970 89,895 || 1900 ........................ 4, 305 102, 715 
IMPORTS. 


Most of the corundum used in the United States is of domestic pro- 
duction; but there is a corundum imported from India, that is used to 
a limited extent in the manufacture of oilstones. Of emery, however, 
there is more imported than is produced, and it is obtained from Tur- 
key and the island of Naxos, one of the Cyclades group in the 
Grecian Archipelago. 

The imports of emery from 1867 to 1900 are given in the following 
table: 


Emery imported into the United States from 1867 to 1900, inclusive. 


| | Other | 
Genie. Ore or rook. Pulverized or | manu- | 
Yearending— | | ground me | Total 

S. | value. 

| Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. | Value. 
———M| a -| Sa red Sas SS A eee 

June 30— | Pounds. Long tons. | Pounds. 

LT SERERE A A (28 | $14,373 | 924,431 | $38,181 |......... | $52, 504 
Pl O AA MSC DESEE: 85 1, 531 824, 286 | RA 38, 080 
10687: oes APS AE | 964 | 35,205 924,161 | 42,711 |......... | 77, 916 
ANA | A PREERUSAES | 742 95.335 | 644,080 | 29,581 |......... | 54, 866 
| APA RA A O. 615 | 15,870 | 613,624 | 28,941 |......... 44, 811 
E AA APAGO 4 AA | 1,641 11,321 | 804, 977 E eua | 77,424 
187: 610, 117 $29, 706 | 755 26, 065 343,828 | 15,041 | $107 70, 919 
lf AA 331, 580 16, 216 1, 281 43, 886 69, 890 | 2, 167 | 97 | 62, 366 
IU. dd 187, 725 23, 945 961 31, 972 85. 853 | 2, 990 | 20 | 58, 327 
1876 385, 246 18, 999 1,395 40, 027 77, 382 2.583 | 94 | 61,653 
Ly PAPA 13, 697 16,615 | 852 21, 964 96, 351 | $008 Ic ucasesec 42,182 
1878 1, 291 16, 359 1,475 | 38,454 65, 068 1, 754 34 56, 601 
ISTO PS 196, 633 24, 456 2,478 | 58, 065 | 133, 556 LO ee 87,506 
dl. RRA 111, 340 20, 066 100 76, 481 223,855 | 9, 202 145 | 105, 894 
EE 154, 790 22,101 2,884 | 67,781 177, 174 7,497 o8 | 97, 432 
ID A | 520, 214 25, 314 | 2,765 69, 432 117, 008 3, 708 241 98, 695 
1 PA 474,105 | 22,767 | 2,447 | 59,982 | 93, 010 3,172 269 | 85,490 
IB AMARA 143, 267 5, 802 1, 145 121, 719 | 513, 161 | 21, 181 | 188 | 148,590 
1008 2s rogare | 228,829 | 9,886 2,445 55,368 | 194,314 | 8,789 | 757 | 74,800 
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Emery imported into the United States from 1867 to 1900, inclusive—Continued. 


Pulverized o mann 
r z 
MUR Grains. EL Ore or rock. ground. È Total 
tures. | value. 
Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. | Value. 
December 31— Pounds. Lony tons. Pounds. 
1886.......... 161, 297 $6, 910 8,782 | $88,925 365, 947 | $24, 952 $851 | $121, 638 
1887.......... 867, 239 14, 290 2,078 45,038 | a144, 380 6, 796 2,090 | 68,209 
1888.......... 480, 397 16, 216 5,175 98,987 EE usta eww 8,743 | 118,246 
1889.......... 508, 347 18, 937 5, 284 88; 727 | cesse xeu os ee yn E uir 111,302 | 218,966 
1890.......... 584, 968 20, 382 8, 867 97,989 |. ice csse scar eun 5,046 | 123,367 
1891.......... 90, 658 8, 729 2, 580 07,018. oder ius esas eoo e Rd 71,902 
1892.......... 566, 448 22, 586 5,280 95,625. |-iosue ex eso Sen sw ede 2,412 | 120,623 
1898. ......... 516, 953 20, 073 5,066 | 103,875 |............]|.......-.- 3,819 | 127,767 
1894. ......... 597, 718 18, 645 2, 804 51,487. [ir 1,941 | 71,973 
189%.......... 678, 761 25, 066 6, 808 A [ee inan 27,586 | 183,038 
1896.......... 755, 698 28, 493 6,399 |. 119,788 |. isse exeo e ee eaa A 148, 231 
1897.......... 589,176 | 20,865 5,213 | 107,655 |............ |. -...-.... 2,211 | 130,531 
1898.......... 577, 655 23, 820 5,547 | 106,269 |........... .|. --.- ----- 8,810 | 183,399 
1899.......... , 728,299 29, 124 7,485 | 116,498 |............]......-.-- 11,514 | 157,181 


1900.......... | 661, 482 26, 520 11,892 | 202,980 |............]-.- e e e ee 10,006 | 239,506 
a To June 30 only; since classed with grains. 


CARBORUNDUM. 


An industry that has had a remarkable growth since it was first 
started is that of the manufacture of carborundum. Asis well known, 
this material was discovered by Mr. E. G. Acheson, formerly of 
Monongahela, Pa., who was conducting a series of experiments in the 
hope of securing a substitute for the diamond as an abrasive. The 
first use that was made of carborundum was by the lapidaries in place 
of diamond powder, but since then it has begun to be used as an abra- 
sive material and is made into hones, wheels, and other forms, and 
the price has been reduced until now it can be bought for about $200 
per ton. When it was first manufactured as a commercial article an 
average of one-quarter of a pound per day would represent the pro- 
duction, a portion of which was sold to brass manufacturers for valve 
grinding while the rest was sold to lapidaries, the price being from $2 
to $15 per pound. This was in 1893. By the end of 1894 the com- 
pany had developed its plant and method of manufacture so that it 
could produce 100,000 pounds of carborundum a year. In 1895 the 
company's factory at Niagara Falls was built, and in 1896 it com- 
menced to use 1,000 electrical horsepower. In 1898 this was increased 
2,000 horsepower and the company had increased its production for 
1899 to 1,741,245 pounds, which was sold at an average price of 8 
cents per pound. During 1900 the production of carborundum was 
2,401,000 pounds. 

Carborundum is composed of carbon and silicon, containing 32 per 
cent of the former and 68 per cent of the later. As it comes from the 
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furnace it is in the shape of black crystals of great briliancy and 
hardness. These are crushed under rolls into grains of various sizes, 
which are washed in a solution of acid and water to remove soluble 
material, and then dried and sifted to uniform sizes. 


CRUSHED STEEL. 


As the larger part of the crushed steel manufactured is used in the 
stonecutting trade, particularly by the marble and granite cutters, its 
production is apt to fluctuate with the condition of the building trades. 
The outlook for the next year or two is favorable to an increase in the 
erection of buildings, which will mean a corresponding increase in the 
production of stone for this purpose. The fine grades of crushed 
steel, known as steel emery and rouge, are used in considerable quan- 
tities by lens workers and other glass grinders. "There is an attempt 
being made, which is meeting with some success, to introduce this 
material into railroad and other machine shops for use in throttle and 
other valve grinding. 

The production of crushed steel by the Pittsburg Crushed Steel 
Company in 1900 amounted to 700,000 pounds, valued at $50,000, as 
compared with 675,000 pounds, valued at $47,250, in 1899. This 
increase is probably due to the large demand for building and decorat- 
ing stones during 1900. 
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PHOSPHATE ROCK. 


By Epwarp W. PARKER 


PRODUCTION. 


The phosphate industry in the closing year of the nineteenth century 
was marked by decreased production in Florida and South Carolina, a 
slightly increased production in Tennessee, and a general increase in 
value. The decreased production in Florida and South Carolina was 
due to two causes—scarcity of transportation facilities, with consequent 
high ocean freight rates, and low prices for superphosphates, which 
discouraged manufacturers from buying crude rock at the generally 
higher prices which prevailed during the year. In Florida the 
decreased production was in the output of hard rock and river pebble, 
there being an increase of about 44,000 tons in the production of land 
pebble. This increase in the production of land pebble was not suffi- 
cient, however, to overcome the decreases in the other two grades of 
rock. There has been no production of soft rock reported from 
Florida since 1897. In South Carolina the production of land rock 
increased from 223,949 long tons in 1899 to 266,186 long tons in 1900, 
while the production of river rock fell off 50 per cent—from 132,701 
long tons in 1899 to 62,987 long tons in 1900. Tennessee's production 
increased from 430,192 long tons to 454,491 long tons. No production 
was reported from North Carolina in 1900, and the output in Penn- 
sylvania decreased from 2,000 tons in 1899 to 900 tons in 1900. Two 
States, Alabama and Arkansas, each reported a small production of 
phosphate rock in 1900, the former having an output of 344 tons and 
the latter an output of 75 tons. These amounts are insignificant, and 
of interest only as indicating a possibility of further developments. 
The total amount of phosphate production reported to the Survey in 
1900 was 1,491,216 long tons, against 1,515,702 long tons in 1899, a 
decrease of 24,486 long tons. Notwithstanding this decrease in pro- 
duction, the total value of the product increased from $5,084,076 to 
$5,359,248, a gain of $275,172. The distribution of the product by 
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States and grades of rock produced in 1900 and for the nine preceding 
years is presented in the following table: 


Production of phosphate rock from 1891 to 1900. 


1891. 1892. 1893. 
State. CE TE ee A A en ee 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

—— 2 2% =>] ——_ -— 

Florida: Long tons. Long tons. | Long tons. 
Hard rock ............... a 155, 908 $859, 276 215,685 | $1,117,732 
Soft Tock................. 57, 982 |.........Ã..- 6,710 32,418 | 13,675 64, 626 
Land pebble ............. 21,905 111, 271 86, 624 359, 127 
River pebble............- | 54,500 |.....----0e- b102,820 | 415,453 | 122,820 437,571 
Total soe 112, 482 $703, 013 287,943 | 1,418, 418 438, 804 1, 979, 056 
South Carolina: | i | TM Ta n 
Land rock ............... | 344,978 | 2,187,160 243,653 | 1,236,447 308,435 | 1,408,785 
River rock AMA 130, 528 760, 978 150, 575 641, 262 194, 129 748, 229 
MOAN O ORA | 475,506 | 2,948, 138 394,228 | 1,877,709 502,564 | 2,157,014 
Grand total ............ | 587,988 | 3,651,151 681,571 | 3,296,127 941, 368 4,136, 070 

189. 1895. 1896. 
State. ————————— O UTN ES 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

Florida: Long tons. Long tons. Long tons. 
Hard rock ............... 326, 461 £979, 383 307,098 | $1, 302, 096 296,811 | $1,067,525 
Salt TOC A AA st 6,916 32, 000 "400 2,300 
Land pebble ............- 98, 885 296,655 | 181,011 593, 716 97, 936 176, 972 
River pebble. ............ 102, 307 390, 775 73, 036 185, 090 100, 052 300, 556 
TOA dice ewe 527,653 | 1,666, 813 568,061 | 2,112, 902 495, 199 1,517, 353 

South Carolina: 

Land rock ............... 307,305 | 1,252,768 270, 560 898, 787 267, 072 792, 457 
River rock ............... 142, 803 492, 808 161,415 512, 245 135, 351 389, 192 
Total........ iesewt enn 450,108 | 1,745,576 431,975 | 1,411,032 402, 423 1, 181, 649 
Tennessee ................... 19, 188 67,158 38, 515 82, 160 "26, 157 57,370 
do AAA zs e a A PA A 7, 000 -17, 000 
Grand total ............ 996,949 | 3,479,547 | 1,038,551 | 3,606, 094 930, 779 2, 803, 372 


a Includes 52,708 tons of hard rock carried over in stock from 1891. 
b Includes 12,120 tons of river pebble carried over in stock from 1891. 
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Production of phosphate rock from 1891 to 1900—Continued. 


1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 


State Å= ee ee de rara ee ee 
Quantity.| Value. [Quantity.| Value. |Quantity.| Value. |Quantity.| Value. ` 
Florida: Long tons. Long tona. 
Hard rock....| 360,147 |81,063,713 | 866,810 |$1, 396, 108 
Soft rock..... 2, 300 O A A PR A senador 


Land pebble .| 92,132 180,794 | 155, 084 293,688 | 177,170 516,458 | 221, 408 612, 703 
River pebble.| 97,763 244, 408 79, 000 158, 000 88, 958 169, 473 59, 863 141, 236 


Total ...... 552, 342 | 1,493,515 | 600,894 | 1,847,796 | 726,420 | 2,804,061 | 706,243 | 2, 983, 312 
South Carolina: | 
Land rock ...| 267,380 | 748,050 | 298,610 856,225 | 228,949 738,969 | 266, 186 877, 405 
River rock...| 90,900 | 238,522 | 101,274 251,047 | 132,701 339, 130 62, 987 164, 565 
Total....... 358, 280 | 986,572 | 899,884 | 1,107,272 | 356,650 | 1,078,099 | 329,173 | 1, 041, 970 
Tennesgee........ 128, 723 193,115 | 308, 107 498,392 | 430,192 | 1,192,916 | 454,491 | 1,328, 707 
North Carolina. ee s owes ueni ais ee’ | 440 (ü) .Üuerterses[exewtewrYe 
Pennsylvania AA A A que 2, 000 9, 000 900 4, 500 
E AAA A A A xS O pecie ee se ds 334 584 
TA A A AA EA AA eweadee eee 76 225 


Grand total. |1, 039, 345 | 2,673,202 [1,308,885 | 3,453,460 1,515,702 | 5,084,076 ¡1, 491, 216 | 5, 359, 248 
a Value included in South Carolina land rock. 


Taking the total production and value as a basis for ascertaining the 
average price per ton realized for rock produced and sold, it is seen 
from the above table that the average price per ton for Florida hard 
rock advanced from $3.81 in 1898 to $4.60 in 1899 and to $5.25 in 
1900. The increased production of land pebble was accompanied by 
a decrease in the average price per ton from $2.91 in 1899 to $2.77 in 
1900. The latter price, however, was considerably in excess of the 
price in 1898, when the average price per ton was $1.89. The 
decreased production of river pebble was, on the other hand, accom- 
panied by an advance in price from $1.90 in 1899 to $2.36 in 1900. 
The price of South Carolina land rock in 1900 was a fraction less than 
$3.30 a ton, the price which ruled during 1899. In 1898 the average 
price for South Carolina land rock was $2.87. South Carolina river 
rock showed an advance from $2.48 in 1898 to $2.56 in 1899 and $2.61 
in 1900. The price of Tennessee rock showed a noticeable improve- 
ment in 1899 as compared with the preceding year, advancing from 
$1.62 to $2.77. A further advance to $2.92 is shown in the returns 
for 1900. The principal reason for the advances in price of Tennessee 
rock in 1899 and 1900 was the improvements in preparation of the 
material for market. The general advance in values in these years 
had also some effect upon the Tennessee market. In addition to these 
factors the concentration of some of the more important producing 
regions into the hands of a few large and conservative concerns has 
eliminated to a considerable extent the competition for trade which 
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adversely affected prices during the three or four years immediately 
following the development of the phosphate-rock deposits in this State. 
In 1897 the average price obtained for Tennessee rock was only $1.50 
per ton, in the majority of cases below the cost of production. 

In considering the foregoing table, and also the ones which follow, 
it must be remembered that only the marketed product is taken as a 
record of production. A considerable quantity of phosphate rock 
was mined in 1900 but not marketed in that year. The total amount 
of hard phosphate rock mined in Florida was reported at 487,750 long 
tons, as against 424,977 long tons sold, so that there were at least 
62,773 long tons carried over in stock at the end of the year in addition 
to what may have been carried over from the preceding year. There 
were five mines whose aggregate product in 1900 was 25,000 long tons, 
none of which was marketed during the year. Practically all of the 
land pebble produced was sold, 222,040 long tons being reported as 
mined and 221,403 as sold. The marketed product of river pebble 
was 59,863 long tons, whereas the amount mined was 73,382 long tons. 

In South Carolina 293,909 tons of land rock were mined, of which 
266,186 tons were sold. The river rock mined amounted to 111,415 
tons, of which only 55 per cent, or 62,987 long tons, were marketed. 
The mines of ‘Tennessee produced 511,554 long tons, of which 454,491 
long tons were sold. 

Since 1880 the amount and value of the phosphate rock produced in 
the United States have been as follows: 


Production of phosphate rock in the United States since 1880. 


Year. Production. Value. Year. Production Value, 
Long tons. Long tons. | 
211,377 | $1,123,823 || 1891 ...................-.. 587, 988 | $3,651,100 
266,734 | 1,980,259 || 1892 ...................... | 681,571 | 3, 296, 227 
332, 077 1,992,462 | T8083 ¿cis a ia 941, 368 4,136,070 
378,380 | 2,270,280 || 1894 ........-- sees ee eee | 996,949 | 3,479,547 
431,779 | 2,374,784 |, 1895 ... LLL Lise sees sse ' 1,038,551 3,606,094 
437,856 | 2,846,064 || 1896 ...................... 930, 779 2,803, 372 
430,549 | 1,872,936 || 1897 ...................--. 1, 039, 345 2,673, 202 
450, 558 1, 836,818 i 1898 P 1, 308, 885 3, 453, 460 
448,567 | 2,018,552 || 1899 .....ooocccccccococo oo 1,515,702 | 5,084,076 
550,245 | 2,937,776 || 1900 .................-.--- 5, 359, 248 


1, 491,216 


The mining of phosphate rock in Florida began in 1888 with an out- 
put of 3,000 long tons. The history of this industry in the State has 
been similar to that which has followed the majority of the discover- 
les of new sources of mineral wealth. The two years following the 
discovery of merchantable high-grade phosphate rock were devoted 


,. 910,499 | 3,213,795 | 
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very largely to speculation in land and the formation of companies to 
mine rock on land which had not even been prospected. The usual 
result followed, and after the ‘‘ boom” period there succeeded several 
Since 1896, however, the 
conditions have shown a marked improvement and the industry has 
settled down to a conservative and substantial basis. 

The amount of phosphate rock mined in Florida in 1900 was 783,172 
long tons, of which the sales amounted to 706,243 long tons, this lat- 
Of the marketed product 
494,977 long tons, or a little over 60 per cent, was hard rock, 221,403 
long tons, or 314 per cent, land pebble, and 59,863 long tons, or 84 
per cent, river pebble. No soft-rock product has been reported from 
Florida since 1897. The marketed product of hard rock in 1900 was 
35,320 long tons less than in 1899. The production of river pebble 


years of depression and disastrous failures. 


ter being considered the commercial product. 


decreased from 88,953 long tons to 59,863 long tons. 


of land pebble increased from 177,170 to 221,403 long tons. 
In the following table are shown the amount and value of each kind 
of rock produced in Florida during the last four years, the marketed 


product only being considered: 


The production 


Amount and value of each kind of rock produced in Florida during the last four years. , 


Hard rock. Soft rock. Land pebble. 
Year 
Quan Quan- Quan- 
tity. Value. tity. Value. tity. Value. 
Long Long Long 
tons tons. tons 
1897..... 360,147 ¡$1, 063,713 | 2,300 | $4,600 | 92,132 |$180, 794 
1898..... 366, 810 | 1,396,108 |........]........ 155,084 | 293,688 
1899..... 460,297 | 2,119,130 |........].....-... 177,170 | 515, 458 
1900..... 424,977 | 2,229,373 |........|]......-. 221, 403 | 612,703 


River pebble. 

Qua 

tity. Value 

Long 

tons. 
97,763 | $244, 408 
79,000 | 158, 000 
88,953 ¡ 169, 473 
59,863 | 141, 236 


Total. 


Value. 


552, 342 | $1, 493, 515 


600, 894 
726, 420 
706, 243 


1, 847, 796 
2, 804, 061 
2, 983, 312 


Messrs. Auchincloss Brothers, in their review of the hard-rock 
phosphate industry in 1900, show that the shipments in that year 
declined 22 per cent from those of 1899, or from 444,675 long tons to 
348,556 long tons. Production was stimulated by the remunerative 
prices of 1899, while excessive ocean freight rates seriously interfered 
with shipments, so that stocks increased largely during the year, par- 
ticularly during the first half. Manufacturers bought rather liberally 
in 1899, but the low prices for superphosphates which prevailed during 
1900 made them unwilling to replenish their stock of raw material, 
except at reduced prices. Producers, on the other hand, have been 
faced by a steadily increasing cost of production and have been unable 
to meet the views of the manufacturers. In consequence, the market 
was generally in a sluggish and uncertain condition, which continued 
into 1901. The majority of the producers have been financially better 
able to carry over stock than they were in former years, and have 
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preferred to close their works and wait for an improved market rather 
than take new business at a loss. Nearly all of those who continued 
mining steadily throughout the year were compelled to do so, as they 
were employers of convict labor. Messrs. Auchincloss Brothers call 
attention to the fact that no high-grade deposits of importance were 
discovered during the year, and the prospecting forces which were at 
work on new territory were withdrawn. It is the general impression 
among the producers that the limitations of the high-grade hard-rock 
field are now known, and that no new territory is to be expected. 

In the following table are shown the total amount and value of the 
phosphate rock produced in Florida since the beginning of the indus- 
try in 1888: 


Production of phosphate rock in Florida since 1888. 


l | 
Year, Long tons.| Value. Year. ‘Long tons. | Value. 


ada | 3,000| — $21,000 | 1890 PERROS 568,061 | $2,112,902 
SS siete torrent ees ai ROS 4,100 28,000 | 1896 ...........cececeeeeee 495,199 | 1,547,358 
O ia catan | — 46,500 | 338,190 ' 1897 ............ Lees 552,342 | 1,493,515 
18015 c oe eres uk dud ! 112,482 | — 703,013 || 1898 ....... sss sees 600,894 | 1,847,796 
e Sa 287,343 | 1,418,418 | 1899.2... eee 726,420 | 2,804,061 
1893...... cesses nene 438,804 | 1,979,056 || 1900 ...........0cceeeeeeee 706,243 | 2,983, 312 


po T) 527,653 | 1,666,813 | 


The shipments of high-grade phosphate rock since 1894, as collated 
by Messrs. Auchincloss Brothers, will be found in the following table. 
The totals agree very closely with the statistics of production col- 
lected by the Geological Survey: 


Total shipments of Florida. hard-rock phosphate, by months, since 1894. 


[Long tons.] 
Month. 1894. 1895. 1896. 1897. | 1898. | 1899. 1900. 

TR ——— —— Paves AS A A 

January A d nahe 16,526 | 15,780 | 16,996 | 12,924 ' 11,682 | 28,560 23, 359 
February ............. e eene 4,111 | 17,252 | 16,858 | 20,668 | 26,850! 32,630 28, 623 
Mirthe aene E ea 34,126 31,283 | 37,155 | 37,243 | 34,049 | 43,051 25, 232 
ADI A cee ee ee , 396,583 | 41,445 | 36,559 | 32,608| 22,274 | 59,001 52, 398 
MiNoS ri | 30,780} 45,053 | 45,846 | 45,715 | 31,992 | 48,584 44, 598 
JUNC. arean dea ie ian 29,818 | 31,027 | 16,511 | 32,837 | 31,948! 23,051 21, 950 
A eene aia 46,855 | 21,284 | 15,296 | 22,689] 58,114, 48,747 | 38, 822 
AUR Lis 37,823 | 14,588 | 19,914 | 19,292 | 27,409 ! 41,155, 21,491 
September.................00.- 34,032 | 25,388 | 25,116 | 59,966} 46,961: 35,728 20, 711 
October oan eni os Rari er nine 19,732 27,783 | 30,605 | 27,664| 21,476 | 36,694 26, 174 
November..................... 7,683 | 18,160 | 38,402| 20,184! 30,595 | 28,947 24, 222 
December ..................... ` 6,060 | 17,003 | 23,618 | 18,537 | 22,155! 18,527 20, 976 
Total .................... 304,079 | 306,046 | 322,871 | 350,277 | 360,505 j 444,675 | 348, 556 
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The following is the record of shipments to each country for the 
last seven years: 


Shipments of Florida hard-rock phosphate, by countries. 


[Long tons.] 
Country. 1894. | 1895. | 1896. 1897. | 1898. | 1899. 1900. 

EHBEIBU osx» uus MERE DE 45, 49b 27,007 20, 533 24, 163 23, 849 31, 789 20, 512 
Scotland. ica bi 8, 144 3, 0541 1, 038 5, 957 6, 000 9, 515 1, 790 
IrelAnd A exa ctus6s 6, 737 3, 867 513 2, 953 3,420 rS 5,852 
Germany se oss eR E es 153,526 | 145,377 | 151, 461 181,355 | 186, 731 243, 887 208, 422 
A A oe hee eee eet 7,033 27,214 22, 954 38,903 | 37,103 31, 639 
Hollanda ................. es. 47,465 | 52,724 | 47,935 | 53,039 | 64,309 | 87,167 54, 319 
Denmark d eoocaiuct Rt 7,726 6, 735 9, 594 11,019 8,287 5, 475 2, 930 
Norway and Sweden.......... 7,940 9, 304 12, 534 7,442 9,378 11, 938 8, 000 
e A A SE 12, 101 23, 534 6, 986 13,931 cai 2, 169: |. 5. 3e ess 
Ttall y ciues exp ie denseikees 13, 810 21,615 32, 999 16, 931 11,040 1.046 az 
Jo o — A À —À 1, 607 8,613 ici 1, 700 2,702 
AUS ees ERE EV EV EE UI | 700 3,871 2, 494 4,505 | 4,946 |.......... 5,922 
SPAM A A A ma Sees A UY 2,500 

United States, West Indies, ! 
Australia, €ll...ooooocccoc... AT 1, 925 8, 663 2, 415 | 3, 642 8, 360 8, 908 
Totes ete ua endis | 304,079 | 306,046 | 322,871 | 350,277 | 360,505 | 444,675 | 348,556 

l 


apu ET TOR ERA REO E | 


aA large proportion of the shipments to Rotterdam are forwarded to the interior of Germany. 


Total shipments of Florida hard-rock phosphates since 1890. 


{Long tons.] 


Year. Quantity, Year. Quantity. | Year. Quantity, 
1890 3o ooo 11,206 || 1894. cs 301,079 | 1898 bea uetus vs 360, 505 
189l c 71,682 || 1895....:. e ices ces des 306, 046 ! TBD —— —— ca ences 444,675 
AA ee 188,013 || 1896................... 322,871 || 1900.5 con use eere eg 848, 556 
1808.2 00-959 ee ERES 220,216 || 1897... esses eer 850, 277 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The total production of phosphate rock in South Carolina since 
1867 and the distribution of the shipments according to sources (land 
or river) are shown in the following table: 


Phosphate rock mined by the land and river mining companies of South Carolina. 


{Long tons.] 


| 
Year ending— Land com- , River com- Total. 


panies. panies. 
May 31— 
A T SAS 6 
A a oed 12, 262 |............ 12, 262 
A A 31,958 |...........- 31, 958 
1870 IMPER TR ag deme tih 63, 252 1, 989 65, 241 
En MERETRICEM A RI ON 56, 533 17, 655 74, 188 
y RE RR RENE REOR PHONE S 36, 258 22, 502 58, 760 
ye A A A AN A LL mtt 33, 426 45,777 79, 203 
E RA E AN AO: 51, 624 57, 716 109, 340 
Co MNT 54, 821 67,969 122, 790 
A AN EO EETA ANAT - 50,566 81, 912 132, 478 
Lr MPO tanaka teen. Soluce ae a sat 36, 481 126, 569 163, 000 
T; MM A OPES RH De "112, 622 97, 700 210, 322 
TOTO oes AS Poe rer net A 100, 779 98, 586 199; 365 
A E OA 125, 601 65,162 | 190,763 
A OM utes A A 142, 193 124, 541 266, 734 
[c UE ean NO S 191, 305 140,772 832,077 
O A E A 219, 202 159, 178 878, 380 
E A O 250, 297 181, 482 481,779 
A ON 225,913 169, 490 395, 403 
Dec. 31— 

LC MR ados ERE E 149,400 128,389 277,789 
VES MINER TRE rod 253, 484 177, 065 430, 549 
|. AE A A A A 261,658 | 218,900 480, 558 
a de A dae uN EM 290, 689 157, 878 448, 567 
A A I Tea E RN ONERE 329,548 | 212,102 641, 645 
Lr iets da A AN 353, 757 110, 241 468, 998 
TOOT eta akc A RA E ESA 344, 978 130, 538 475, 516 
A A IN 243, 652 150, 575 394, 227 
MMC MORTE AMEN PR 308, 435 194, 129 502, 564 
|; ON NI RA E ERA 307, 305 142, 803 460, 108 
A A A A at itis 270, 560 161,415 431,975 
E O PS RR 267, 072 135, 351 402, 423 
IN A A A 267, 380 90, 900 358, 280 
TN 298, 610 101, 274 399, 884 
ES NEM aten enews aaa te E METRE, 223, 949 132, 701 356, 650 
A eat vases HN OE 266, 186 62, 987 329, 178 

To ace Soest deta RR eas NE REDE see 6,231,707 | 3,766,248 | 9,997,955 


a Seven months. 


From the above table it is shown that the total amount of land and 
river rock produced in South Carolina during the thirty-four years 
since the industry was started in that State has amounted to practi- 
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cally 10,000,000 long tons. The production of land rock in 1900 was 
42,937 long tons more than that of 1899, but less than in any other 
year since 1892. The production of river rock in 1900 was less than 
half of that of the preceding year, and the smallest output reported in 
twenty-five years. The total production was less than in any year 
since 1881, conditions affecting the industry in Florida also influencing 
that of South Carolina; that is, the low price of superphosphates and 
the excessive ocean freight rates which decreased foreign shipments. 
It is claimed that the war in South Africa, which took a number of 
freight-carrying steamers out of the trade in 1900, is responsible for 
the high ocean freights and the consequent decrease in the foreign 
shipments of phosphate rock. The shipments of phosphate rock from 
Charleston in 1900, as reported by the American Fertilizer, amounted 
to 8,365 long tons. Foreign shipments from Beaufort, as reported by 
the same authority, amounted to 39,837 long tons, making a total of 
47,752 long tons in foreign shipments of South Carolina phosphate, as 
against 98,628 long tons in 1899. Notwithstanding these decreases in 
foreign shipments, the price of river rock showed a slight advance, 
from $2.56 per long ton to $2.61 in 1900, while the price of land rock 
remained practically steady at $3.30. 

The amount and value of land and river rock produced in South 
Carolina during the last four years are shown in the following table: 


Amount and value of each kind of phosphate rock produced in South Carolina during the 
last four years. 


Land rock. | River rock. Total. 
Year. pa ee hn aay on anes ae ep me ae EE RIAM a CAZA MMC ke eg ts ee 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Long tons Long tons Long tons 
1801. A ede sevens 267, 380 $748, 050 90, 900 $238, 522 358, 280 $986, 572 
IBUM. vcd coke xc. exa rer Re 298, 610 856, 225 101, 274 251, 047 399, 884 1, 107, 272 
I8 ———— e 223, 949 738, 969 132, 701 339, 130 356, 650 1,078, 099 
TO cocine cuate 266, 186 877, 405 62, 987 164, 565 329, 178 1, 041, 970 
TENNESSEE. 


The production of phosphate rock in Tennessee began in 1894 with 
a total of 19,188 long tons, valued at $67,158. The discovery of phos- 
phate rock in the State was followed by much the same incidents as 
occurred in Florida after the discovery of phosphate rock in that 
State ten years before—first a ‘‘boom,” and then a collapse. It 
was not until 1898 that the industry became established upon a sound 
and satisfactory basis, and conditions in 1899 and 1900 were much 
improved. Tennessee was the only important phosphate rock pro- 
ducing State whose product increased in 1900. The production during 
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the seven years that phosphate mining has been carried on in the State 
is shown in the following table: 


Production of phosphate rock in Tennessee since 1894. 


Year. | Quantity. Value. Year. | Quantity. Value. 
| 
Long tons Long tons 
1891.5. cvs vv Vo E ERE ER 19,188 $67,158 | 1898 ....ooonoocoorosso EU 308, 107 $198, 392 
LES eg ey aan 38,515 82.100 1 1899 rai | 424,109 | 1,177,166 
pL AUI d ees 26, 157 57,370" 11900... 5. eno eSer Rayo ES 454, 491 1, 328, 707 
ia 128,723 | — 193,115 | | 


A RECENTLY DISCOVERED EXTENSION OF THE TENNESSEE WHITE 
PHOSPHATE FIELDS. 


By Epwin C. ECKEL. 


The white phosphates of Perry County, Tenn., have been described 
in detail and their relations and origin discussed by Dr. C. W. Hayes.? 
During the present year a westward extension of this field into Decatur 
County has been discovered. "The geological relations are similar, and 
the phosphates from the two counties, separated only by the Tennessee 
River, are closely alike in character. For a discussion of these rela- - 
tions reference must be made to the latest of the three papers just cited. 

Ever since the discovery of the Toms Creek deposits more or less 

prospecting for phosphate has been carried on in Decatur County. 
Mr. L. H. Burke, of Parsons, found the first workable deposits, and 
he and his associate, Mr. Hughes, now own, lease, or have mineral 
rights on most of the phosphate-bearing area in Decatur County. 
Several hundred small pits and trenches have been dug on their prop- 
erty, phosphate of workable quality and quantity being shown in over 
half of these. About thirty of these pits were visited by the writer in 
August, 1901, and the present notes are based upon the results of 
that trip. 
. The phosphates of Decatur County, so far as at present known, can 
be grouped in three well-separated areas, within each of which the 
phosphate occurs in isolated deposits. A small area occurs on Cub 
Creek, several miles north of Parsons. The second and largest area 
includes deposits lving along the tributaries of Beech River between 
Parsons and Decaturville, while the third area is located along Whites 
Creek, about 10 miles south of Decaturville. Of these, the second 
area only was visited, the others not having been developed so exten- 
sively. So far as can be estimated at present, the three arcas together 
contain some 300 to 400 acres of land on which the phosphate exists in 
workable thickness and quality. 


1 Sixteenth Ann. Rept. U. 8. Geoi. Survey, Part IV, p. 610; Seventeenth Aun. Rept., Part II, p. 513; 
Twenty-first Ann. Rept., Part III, p. 473. 
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In the Beech River area the phosphate is found on the low divide 
lying between the various tributaries of Beech River. Of the streams 
entering from the north, only Bear Creek shows phosphate. Along 
the tributaries coming from the south the phosphate deposits are more 
numerous, workable quantities being found on the divides between 
these streams as far east as Lost Creek. As yet no phosphate has 
been found between Lost Creek and the Tennessee River. 

Occasionally the phosphate shows at the surface, but commonly it is 
concealed by a variable thickness of other materials. A typical pit in 
this area would show a section, from the ground surface down, about 
as follows: 

Feet. 

2-5...Chert fragments, mingled with soil or clay. 
1-3...Phosphate fragments, scattered through clay. 
3-8... Massive phosphate. 

—...Unaltered limestone (Silurian). 

The overburden, as shown in the pits visited, rarely exceeded 5 or 
6 feet. It should be remembered, however, that most of these pits 
are located on the lower levels of the divides, and that the thickness 
of the overburden may be expected to increase as the workings get 
farther into the hill; for Dr. Hayes has shown’ that deposits of white 
phosphate, though in no sense stratified, occupy practically horizontal 
positions. : 

The thickness of workable phosphate varies from 3 to 18 feet, the 
latter being shown in one exceptional pit. The average thickness is 
probably about 5 feet. Various analyses of the material show that it 
is of sufficiently high grade to be readily marketable. 

Shipments can be made either via the Nashville, Chattanooga and St. 
Louis Railroad from Parsons or Perryville, or by the Tennessee River. 
Wagon haulage for from 1 to 5 miles will be required in either case, but 
the grades are easy and the highways are in very fair condition. 


OTHER STATES. 


During 1900 small amounts of phosphate rock were reported as 
mined in Alabama and Arkansas. In the former State 334 long tons, 
valued at $544, were produced, and Arkansas produced 75 long tons, 
valued at $225. The product reported from Pennsylvania was 900 
long tons, valued at $4,500. This is the second year in which any 
production of phosphate rock was reported from Pennsylvania, the 
output in 1899 being 2,000 long tons, valued at $9,000. No product 
was reported from North Carolina in 1900. 


1Seventeenth Ann. Rept., Part II, p. 513. 
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IMPORTS. 


MINERAL RESOUROES. 


The following table shows the imports of fertilizers of all kinds into 


the United States from 1868 to 1899: 


Fertilizers imported and entered for consumption in the United States, 1868 to 1899. 


Year ending— 


Guano. 
Quantity Value. 
Lony tons. 

99,668 | $1,836,761 
18, 480 217, 004 
47,747 1, 414, 872 
94, 344 8, 813, 914 
` 15,279 423, 322 
6,755 167,711 
10, 767 261, 085 
28, 925 539, 808 
19, 884 710, 135 
25, 580 873, 459 
23, 122 849, 607 
17,704 634, 546 
8, 619 108, 733 
23, 452 399, 552 
46, 999 854, 463 
25, 187 537, 080 
28, 090 588, 033 
20, 934 893, 039 
13, 520 306, 584 
10, 195 252, 265 
7, 881 125, 112 
15, 991 313, 956 
4, 642 59, 580 
11, 987 199, 044 
3, 073 46, 014 
5, 856 97, 889 
5, 767 105, 991 
4, 270 51, 642 
6, 532 79, 815 
4, 980 55, 715 
4, 482 50, 783 
2,700 27,000 
5, 161 88, 184 


Crude phosphates and 


other substances 
used for fertilizing 
purposes. 
Quantity. Value. 
Long tons. 

138,956 | 1,437, 442 
96, 586 798, 116 
35, 119 406, 233 
40, 068 611, 294 
82,608 | 1,179,724 
53, 100 644, 301 
36, 405 - 829,018 
35, 661 408, 205 
31,191 252, 787 
29, 748 214, 671 
92, 476 666, 061 

106, 549 718, 871 

128, 820 904, 247 
80,088 | 450,879 

113, 965 639, 858 

200, 598 970, 836 

139, 472 720, 053 

150, 902 906, 181 

202,605 | 1,382, 734 


Total 
value. 


$1, 425, 625 
278, 583 

1, 505, 689 
8, 419, 617 
506, 664 
885, 821 
504, 562 
751, 926 
874, 984 

1, 069, 834 
1, 134, 696 
857, 829 
425, 801 

1, 318, 887 
2, 291, 905 
1, 885, 196 
994, 266 
1, 004, 328 


1, 486, 808 
896, 566 
454, 125 
717, 161 
812, 367 
413, 751 
712, 075 
816, 760 

1, 010, 288 
502, 021 
719,678 

1,026, 551 
770, 836 
983, 181 

1, 420, 918 


SULPHUR AND PYRITE. 


By Epwarp W. PARKER. 


SULPHUR. 


PRODUCTION. 


All of the sulphur produced in the United States in 1900 was 
obtained from Louisiana and Utah, no product having been reported 
from either Nevada or Texas, each of which contributed a small amount 
to the output in 1899. The sulphur product of the United States has 
always been of insignificant proportions when considered with the 
amount consumed in this country. As will be seen from a subsequent 
tahle, the amount of sulphur consumed in the United States, includ- 
ing the sulphur contents of iron pyrite, which is used in the manu- 
facture of sulphuric acid, approximates 400,000 short tons annually. 
The largest domestic production of sulphur in the United States was 
in 1896, when it amounted to 5,260 short tons, and the average produc- 
. tion during the last five years has been less than 3,500 tons, from 
which it appears that the domestic production of sulphur amounts to 
less than 1 per cent of the total consumption, excluding iron pyrite. 
The amount of sulphur produced in the United States in 1900 was 
3,525 short tons, valued at $88,100, as compared with 4,830 short tons, 
valued at $107,500, in 1899. 

The following table shows the annual proguceen of sulphur in the 
United States since 1880: 


Sulphur product of the United States since 1880. 


Year. Quantity. | Value. Year. Quantity.| Value. 

Short tona. Short tons. 
1680 NET 600 | $821,000 || 1801. leer eb 1, 200 $39, 600 
IRS EE E E 600 21,000 || 1892. 1. ii as 2, 688 80, 640 
A A T 600 21,000 |; 1893... socio oie ape Es 1, 200 42, 000 
TSS LEER 1, 000 21,000 || W884 coro ds 500 20, 000 
IBS ef esc teeth eae 500 | 12,000 || 189.......oooomoommmmcmooon.. 1, 800 42, 000 
O ies 715 17,875 || 1896.......... —— MÀ 5, 260 87,200 
1850.22 it de EROR. 2,500 75,000 || 1807. e ss 2,275 45, 590 
ISI. e dr A td Lon std s 3,000 | 100,000 || 1898......................... 1, 200 32, 960 
ios ————— M A Gets ERO Lo usce cut Seto ed ee 4, 830 107, 500 
pg "Ts 450 43,890 [|| 1900... occu edad a vele et uE 3,525 88, 100 
o "— O E 
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DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION. 


In considering the consumption of sulphur it is necessary to include 
a statement in regard to the use of iron pyrite for the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid. The use of iron pyrite for this purpose has shown 
remarkable increases within the last ten years. Accurate statistics in 
regard to the consumption of iron pyrite prior to 1891 are not avail- 
able, as the statistics of imports previous to 1891 did not make any 
separation of the pyrite imported for this purpose. Prior to 1884 
pyrite was included among other sulphur ores in the statistics compiled 
by the Burcau of Statistics of the Treasury Department. Pyrite ores 
were separately reported from 1884 to 1887, but the small quantities 
reported indicate that a considerable amount was imported either under 
the former classification of sulphur ore or as iron ore, under which it 
was classified from 1887 to 1891, unless it contained copper exceeding 
3.5 per cent. Any review of the growth of consumption of sulphur 
and pyrite must necessarily begin, therefore, with 1891, in which year 
the total amount of sulphur used (imported and domestic) was 118,258 
long tons. The sulphur contents of the iron pyrite consumed in the 
same year was 93,233 long tons, making a total of 211,491 long tons. 
In 1900 the domestic production of sulphur amounted to 3,147 long 
tons, and the imports to 167,696 long tons, a total of 170,843 tons. 
The sulphur contents of the imported pyrite amounted to 145,118 long 
tons, while the domestic production was 92,077 long tons, making 
a total of 237,195 long tons. This would make the total sulphur 
consumption in 1900 amount to 408,038 long tons, or almost double 
that consumed in 1891. The amount of sulphur consumed in 1900 
was 44.5 per cent more than that of 1891, while the use of iron pyrite 
as a source of sulphur has increased 154.4 per cent. 

The statistics of production, and imports of sulphur and the sulphur 
contents of domestic and imported pyrite exhibiting together the total 
domestic consumption, are presented in the following table: 


Estimated consumption of sulphur in the United States from 1891 to 1900. 


1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. 1895. 

Sulphur: Long tons.| Longtons.| Long tone. Long tons. Longtons. 

DorgestiQ eei A ES 1,071 2, 400 1,071 446 | 1, 607 

Tim ported A iu sarin da tate bea whew da Ra 117,187 | 101,122 | 105,823 | 125,459 122, 096 
Sulphur contents of pyrite:b 

DOInestie S 2o Is seen ba adeb S 47, 941 49, 105 34, 100 47, 673 44, 697 

Imported. ciis ei raien enan proveene deus scs 45, 292 68, 561 87,715 74, 596 85, 796 

Total domestic consumption ..... rU 211,491 | 221,488 | 223,709 | 248,174 254, 196 


a Includes crude sulphur, flowers of sulphur, refined sulphur, and sulphur lac, 
b Based on average sulphur contents of 45 per cent, 
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Estimated consumption of sulphur in the United States from 1891 to 1900 —Continued. 


1896, 1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 

Sulphur: Long tons.| Long tona.| Long tons.| Long tons.| Long tona. 

Domestic e 4, 696 2,031 1,071 4, 300 3, 147 

IMportedd isis do e 139,280 | 141,905 | 164,504 | 141,533 167, 696 
Sulphur contents of pyrite: b 

Domestie ao dro 51, 968 64,440] 87,014 78, 630 92,077 

Imported a ds 90,076 | 116,796 | 113,748 | 121, 441 145, 118 

Total domestic consumption ................. 286,020 | 325,172 | 366,337 | 345, 904 408, 038 


a Includes crude sulphur, flowers of sulphur, refined sulphur, and sulphur lac. 
b Based on average sulphur contents of 45 per cent. 


PRODUCTION OF SULPHUR IN ITALY. 


In the following table the statistics of the amount and value of the 
sulphur produced in Italy since 1860 (practically all of which is from 
the island of Sicily) are taken from the official report Rivista del 
Servizio Minerario. 


Production of sulphur in Italy from 1860 to 1899, inclusive. 


Year. Fre Value. Year FIMUM Value. 
Long tona. Long tons 
ss dina 155,067 | $3,693,036 || 1880..................... 353,883 | — $7,037, 859 
| MR EHE ^ 163,217 | 3,865,950 | 1881...................-- 367, 163 8, 088, 237 
Itaca c eor 162,825 | 3,872,376 || 1882.............s suus 438, 751 9, 002, 010 
E IN RN 179,637 | 4,273,992 || 1883.......... sese ' — 439,332 8, 181, 887 
aa 177,707 | 4,134,870 || 1884.......o..ooo.o.oo..... 404, 431 7,048,751 
A 168,829 | 3,756,507 | 1885.....o.oooccoccccoo... |! — 418,708 6, 748,077 
I A 195,019 | — 4,579,547 | 1886... csse ^ 968,827 5, 396, 720 
VOGT Since acaecida 195,873 | 4,641,046 '| 1837...........Lssuueses- 336,715 | 4,572,979 
S IIR RN 198,097 | 4,822,158 | 1888...........ooo.ooo.... | — $70, 486 4,827,512 
MUT E .— 197,498 5,071,715 | 1889.......... ss sess | 805,524 | — 4,758,005 
PATO Soc A 200,597 AE: Lus. , 363, 305 6, 455, 201 
A SN 196,518 | 4,869,515 || 1891............... ses. | 889,171 8,593, 418 
1800.05 lata et 235,323 | 5,746,251 || 1892.................0.... 411,828 7,569, 781 
(7o a eee en 269,794 | 6,566,050 || 1893... 000000000000000 410, 958 5,716,018 
IST ARMOR 247,221 | 6,813,675 || 1894................ sss. 399, 260 4, 876, 715 
Dr PP T 204,086 | 5,562,575 || 1895..........Lse sees 364, 807 3, 989, 877 
E ÓN |^. 271,600 | 6,372,385 || 1896... ...oocccccccccooo. 419, 501 5, 919, 554 
Up AIEA E . — 956,141 | 5,184,313 || 1897............... 0-2 488, 676 8, 680, 800 
ier NERO ERR . 300,238 | 5,896,665 || 1898.............oo.ooooo.. 494, 278 9, 368, 266 


ls 370,268 | 7,040,165 || 1899..................... 554,638 | — 10,392,415 
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EXPORTS OF 


SULPHUR FROM 


MINERAL RESOURCES. 


SICILY. 


Taken in connection with the foregoing statistics, the following 
table, exhibiting the exports of sulphur from Sicily and the countries 
to which exported during the last five years, will be found of interest. 
This table is compiled from the annual statement published by Mr. 


Alfred S. Malcolmson, of New York. 


Total exports of sulphur from Sicily since 1896. 


Country. 1896. 1897. 1898. 1899. | 1900. 
| Tons. | Tons. Tons. | Tons. ' Tons, 

United States. ...ooooococccccoccccconcccconnononnooos 124,923 118,137 | 138,485 | 128,441 162,505 

BIANCO A —— —— MR , 76,739 ' 84,895 | 88,657 | 96,043 103,647 

Ve yes ee E AS uie tect D EE | 54,009 73,052] 62,652, 87,230 101,073 

United Kingdom .........2. 00. 00ccee cece cc eeeeeees 21,913 | 24,520 | 26,983 | 25,038 23, 973 

Greece and Turkev.........ooooooccancnocorononnoo.. | 18,556 13, 866 24, 808 | 18, 656 19, 647 

Portugal olv eer RC DERI cabot E T EI dS ' 123,001 7,054 8, 257 12, 269 10, 937 

uo HP | 18,752 | 17,582 | 12,285 19,2101 22,090 

GOMA ura olaaa 15,680 | 19,721 | 27,048. 25,933 28, 702 

A "EET 13,799 | 15,993 | 15,796 18,519 21,594 

HHS eid is RM 5,910 | 4,039 | 3,233 7,757 6, 187 

BCR se iio trl eh alee eee oe baia tee as 7.527 | 9, 253 8,402 7,481 | 9, 721 

A etae o ctii habeas revel |o 88M 3,599 | 5,646 6,408 18, 595 

Sweden and Denmark...........o..c.oococonnronoco.. 14, 540 11, 226 12, 331 12, 476 22, 651 

Other countries .........0....cccceeeeeee enne 8,562| 7,651] 12,791 13,569, 6,810 

2 RENTRER ETA 396,745 | 410,538 | 447,824 . 479,031 | 658,162 

! | 

The following table shows the total exports from Sicily since 

1883: 
Total exports of sulphur from Sicily since 1888. 

Year. Tons. Year Tons. Year. Tons. 
A ER | 895,392 | 1889... 351,461 | - 1895.5 eee oocess tees 347,636 
[  — Un 314,058 | 1890........... suse | ma. | 1896 AA 396, 745 
sico | 814,582 | IK... eee, ' 293,323 || 1897..............--- 410,538 
VORB NEPOS METE eee 309,536 '| 18B...ooooooccccccooo: 147, 324 
ares 311,302 || 1898. coccion 319,192 || 1899................... 179,031 
CL MN NOR 347,775 | E NTE EA 328, 930 | 1900 asec tab . 558,162 
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PORTS IN UNITED STATES RECEIVING SICILIAN SULPHUR. 


The ports in the United States to which such shipments were made, 
together with the amount shipped to each since 1896, and the total 
imports since 1883, are shown in the following tables: 


Ports in the United States receiving Sicilian sulphur and the amount received by each. 


Port. 1896. 1897. 1898, 1899. 1900. 

Tons. Tons Tons. Tons Tons 
New YORK odor eset o is 68, 353 70, 474 72, 089 83, 396 94, 753 
Charleston A se Tu dep EERDR Eva DUM Ke Edd 7,700 5, 180 AA aureas 
Philadelphia RARE e nee RENDER ees 6, 000 5, 409 6, 600 10, 740 6, 700 
Baltimore et 526d esas ane oen s cs due s | 14,160 | 13,831 | 14,365 | 12,400, 12,200 
BORBLOloucsasoenhiorn is umi Edu. 5, 300 8, 220 6, 050 1, 600 4, 000 
Wilmington, N. C...... 0... cece cece eee nen 2, 660 1, 550 E A A 
Savannah iii as 9, 395 4, 700 1,980. 1:5. ois 1, 750 
A SD / Kad vpeculs ve wee A A A occ EE ERE 
Port ROS losas Ii AA A aer e | — 
Providenee ois rex dup A tad bote Tace se vasco odis. Ge ds | and eee eet eeu ees 
A | 8,125 4. 5e A i eX RE NAAR 
New Orleans MM 2,100 3, 340 2, 500 800 3, 000 
Mobles dad bees | ————— — ane eae A EDO ewe ats 
Dela ware Break Water da a 
Portland, Me .........ccccccececececcecsceccecececss | 2,550 | 4,848] 13,760 | 18,915] 27,612 
NOHO qe | 2,990 A A A aun ge ees 
OU oT: To 1: Ls A NA A EE 12,092. |. sisse ss 7,250 
Other ports. xy 52s. ecw ee ER A A A lee eee un 2,070 590 5, 240 
TOM iia tas Sete es Aue Cus udi 124,923 | 118,187 | 138,435 | 128, 441 162, 505 

Total imports of Sicilian sulphur since 1888. 
Y i 
Year. Tons. | Year. | Tons. | Year. ' Tons 
' | 

1883... 0.00 EE 96,629 "| 1889. ...ooooocococo.o.» | 109, 008 || 1896.................... | 99, 227 
E ee S | 94,929 | 1890. ............. eee 106,656 || 1896......ocoococcocoo. | 124,993 
p. ne eee eer | 99,378 | 1891................... 97,520 || 1897................... 118, 137 
ISRO A eeu dnx E , 98, 590 || 1892................... 84,850 || 1898................... 138, 435 
1687 I ens da |... 89,419 | jio M —— 83,901 || 1899................... 128, 441 
T888 cu dade EE 128,265 | 1894................... 105,778 || 1900................... 162, 506 
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The quality of Sicilian sulphur imported in each year since 1886 has 
been as follows: 


Quality of Sicilian sulphur received at the different ports of the United States since 1886. 


| 1886. 1887 | 1888 1889. 1890 
P PI. LI. El, Ll. 
me — [$2| 8 z3| $ E E | ee | = 
58 | 2 | 53) 3 | 88 | 3 | 58] 3 | 83 | $ 
cl ala 213201 
5 & | a | @ 518 B | Š m 
Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. 
New York.......... 36,352 | 13,600 | 29,919 | 16,060 | 35,573 | 25,133 | 32,983 
Charleston ......... 7.506 | 3,050 | 8,875 | 5,449 | 15,485 | 7,011 | 6,325 
Philadelphin....... 4,660 | 11,002 | 2,127 | 9,637 | 3,050 | 8,743 | 2,000 
Baltimore.......... 7,325 | 8,355 | 4,463 | 5,818 | 11,380 | 5,950 | 7,656 
Boston ............. 600 | 3,200 200 | 8,100 700 | 5,600 750 
SAVANNA eevee ses des woe AO A A 2,130 | 1,416 | 2,790 
Wilmington, N. C..|........]........ 1,020 |........ 2,855 |........ 2,040 
Other ports ........ 1,180 | 1,760 106 | 2,620 | 1,500 | 2,240 200 
Total......... 57,623 | 40,967 | 46,710 | 42,709 | 72,173 | 56,092 | 54,744 
1891. 1892. 1893. 
E Zi wa NN MT 
Port. ES $ ed E ET E EE E BE E 
S8 | 2 |38 | 3 |83/ 4/88] 3 | 88] 3 
$ a S 5 Ed bi 2 n 
WEZ |e eee SES AE 
E: A es 
Tona Tons. | Tona Tona. | Tons Tons. | Tons Ton« Tons Tone 
New York ......... 29,358 | 19,665 | 34,390 | 14, 700 | 29,146 | 14,250 | 33,150 | 13,725 | 35,888 | 19,97 
Charleston ......... 17,196 | 4,450 | 4,010 500 | 11,665 | 1,860 | 3,273 | 12,023 700 | 8,450 
Philadelphia....... 450 | 6,406, 3,600 | 6,800| 1,900 | 6,260 350 | 5,050 | 1,200 | 7,150 
Baltimore.......... 4,510 | 6,855 900 11,455 | 2,050 | 7,900:  600|14,700| 1,100| 8,620 
Boston ............. 1,300 650 | 1,825 | 1,500 500 |........ 1,017 | 3,300 | 2,350 | 2,600 
Savannah.......... 850 700 600 570 | 8,450 | 1,880; 5,695 | 4,100| 3,784 800 
Wilmington, N. C..| 1,900 r1 A A A 1,140 |........ 1,890 |........ 650 
New Orleans...... A A era sen | sea aono 1,900 |........ 2,400 |........ 1,700 |........ 
Portland, Me rar lilas ll a es 1,300 |........ 
Other ports ........ 1,200 | 1,330 | 4,000 |........]........]........ 800 | 3,700 580| 2,380 


————4«E—MÓ———MÀ—— — | ——— G E—————À——— E—————— 1——————— |—————— dM | —————-—— 


Total......... 56,764 | 40,756 | 49,325 | 35,525 | 50,611 | 33,290 | 47,285 | 58,488 | 48,602 | 50,625 
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Quality of Sicilian sulphur received at the different ports of the United States since 1886— 


Continued. 
1896 1897 1898. 1899 1900 

A E E E 12.1. 

. . 00 Y 

Port, 8$ | & A: 

z z z z E Ss E 

3818 (22132 E | 821 8 [8E | 5 

g un a T Ed uud N w x r^ : od, x 

e a E: E & e ü re Š Š 

Tons. | Tons. Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. Tuna. | Tons. | Tons. 

New York ......... 50,557 | 17,796 | 57,174 | 13,300 | 49, 614 | 22,475 | 56,746 | 26,650 | 70, 446 24, 307 
Charleston ......... 2,330 | 5,370 1,500 | 3,630 500 1:800 4 1 voe PE A iba a ccs 
Philadelphia....... 500 5, 500 199 5,210 1, 200 5, 400 2, 740 8, 000 1, 600 5,100 
Baltimore.......... 3,650 | 10,500 3, 798 | 10,033 2,350 | 12,015 3, 800 8, 600 6, 800 5, 400 
Boston ............. 4, 600 700 7,220 1,000 | 4,500 1,550 600 1, 000 1, 500 2, 500 
Savannah.......... 8,37 1,025 | 4,700 |........ 1:980 A etos end non edu 1,750 A 
Wilmington, N. C... 1,260 1,400 1... vss 1, 550 500 1; 200 le A A AO tees 
New Orleans....... 2,100 |........ 3,340 !........ 500 | 2,000 |........ 800 |........ 3, 000 
Portland, Me ...... 2,550 |........ 4,343 |........ 13,750 |........ 18,915 |........ 27,612 4236s 
Other ports ........ 5, 425 1, 290 B10 600 | 14,101 3, 200 590 lucia 12,490 |........ 
Total......... 81,342 | 43,581 | 82,814 ¡ 35,323 | 88,995 | 49, 440 | 83,391 | 45,050 |122, 198 40, 307 


"PRICES OF SICILIAN SULPHUR. 


Mr. Alfred S. Malcolmson has furnished the Survey with the follow- 
ing statement of the prices of Sicilian sulphur, best unmixed seconds, 
ex steamer at New York, for each month during 1896, 1897, 1898, 
1899, and 1900. The wide variation between the extremes of prices in 
April and May, 1898, was due to the war with Spain. In each case 
the lower figure was for sulphur sold previously for April and May 
delivery. The higher prices were for spot sulphur after hostilities 
began and before the syndicate could make arrangements for shipping. 


Spot prices for Sicilian sulphur, per long ton, ex steamer at New York. 


Date. 1896. 1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 
January ......... $15.50 $20.00 @ $20.50 $20.50 ($21.00 @ $21.25 | $21.00 @ $21.50 
February ........ 15.50 19. 76 20. 50 21.00 | 21.50 @ 21.75 
March ........... 15.00 20.00 21.50 | 22.00 @ 22.50| 21.50 @ 22.00 
April ............ 15.50 | 19.25 @ 19.50 | $21.50 @ 35.00 21.00 | 21.00 @ 21.50 
MA $15.50 @ 16.00 | 19.25 @ 19.50 | 21.75 @ 32.00 | 20.50 @ 21.00 | 20.75 (à 21.00 
June............. 19. 00 19. 25 24.00 | 20.75 @ 21.00 | 20.50 @ 21.00 
Jay e ed: 19. 50 19. 75 22.00 20.50| 21.00 @ 21.50 
August .......... . 20.00 @ 21.00 20. 00 21.00 20.50 | 21.75 @ 2.50 
September....... | 22.50 @ 23.00 21.00 | 20.50 @ 21.00 20.50 | 22.00 @ 22.50 
October.......... 24.00 @ 25.00 21.00 ' 21.00 @ 22.00 21.00 | 22.75 @ 23.00 
November....... 22.00 21.00 | 21.00 @ 21.50 21.00 | 21.25 @ 21.50 


December ....... 21.00 20.75 | 21.00 21.25 | 20.75 @ 21.00 
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IMPORTS. 


The following statements, showing the amount and value of sulphur 
imported into the United States for a series of years, are obtained 
from the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department: 


Sulphur imported and entered for consumption in the United States, 1867 to 1900. 


All other. a 


A NR OO $636, 797 
SEM A 450, 216 
MM. FOE EN 710, 367 
ai $1,269 | 831,182 
TERRA 754 | 1,221,044 
Pave METE 769, 112 


A IA 1,285, 723 


rm 2, 720, 266 


A eed west oras 1,586,519 
O EEE 2, 070, 461 
ee Te ee ee 2, 767, 731 


A nimius 1, 909, 961 
O reer 1, 708, 617 
ere 50,006 | 1,613, 754 
IEEE 183, 683 | 2,172,629 


5,342 98,637 | 2, 454, 073 


4,396 | 12,609 | 159,213 3,069,924 


832 23,966 | 2, 523,203 


Crude. dis sul- Refined. 

Year ending— z 

a Value. pir Value prd Value. 

Long Lon Long 

June 30— tons. tons tons. 
ada 24,544 | $620,373 110 | $5, 509 251 ($10, 915 
1869 ios 18,151 | 446,547 16 948 65 
1869............ 23,590 | 678,642 97 | 4,576 645 | 27,149 
1870............ 27,380 | 819, 408 3, 927 
1871225 eure! 36,131 | 1,212, 448 3,514 
1872............ 25,380 ' 764,798 1,822 
1878.50 2523 45, 533 | 1, 301, 000 2, 924 
1874.55. ous 40,990 . 1,260, 491 2,694 
AN 39, 683 | 1, 259, 472 891 
1876............ 46, 435 | 1,475,250 2,114 
LI PEE 42, 963 1,242, 888 5,873 
EYE ERE 48,102 1,179,769 | 7,628 
1879............ 70,370 | 1,575,533 6, 509 
1880............ 87,837 | 2,024,121 5, 516 
1881............ 105,097 | 2, 713, 485 4, 226 
E 0102s 97,504 | 2,627, 402 6, 926 
E A 94,510 | 2,288, 946 3, 262 
18845 RON 105, 112 | 2,242, 697 7, 869 
1885...........- 96,839 | 1,941,943 5,351 
1 2t 117,538 | 2,237, 989 8, 739 
A 96,882 | 1,688, 360 9, 980 
Dec. 31— 

1888............ 98,252 | 1, 581, 583 4, 202 
1889............ 135,933 | 2, 068, 208 1,954 
1890............ 162,674 | 2,762,953 1,718 
1891............ 116,971 | 2,675,192 6,782 
1892............ 100, 938 | 2, 189, 481 5, 439 
A | 105, 539 | 1,903, 198 5, 746 
1894............ 125,241 | 1,703, 265 4, 145 
1895. ........... 121,286 | 1,546, 481 12, 888 
1896............ | 138,168 | 1,967, 454 13, 266 
1897, 125 562 Lis 136,563 | 2,395,436 |.......- eene] nene 
1898............ 151,925 | 2, 891, 767 14, 548 
1899............ 140, 182 | 2, 484, 801 9, 917 
1900 orcas 166,825 | 2,917,172 17, 437 


2, 940, 588 


a Includes sulphur lac and other grades not otherwise provided for, but not pyrite. 
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Statement, by countries and by custome districts, showing the imports into the United States 
of crude sulphur or brimstone each fiscal year from 1898 to 1900. 


Countries whence exported and 1898. 1899. 1900. 

customs districts through which -—————_—— > | - es < 
imported. Quantity.| Value. Quantity.| Value. |Quantity.| Value. 
COUNTRY. Long tons. Long tons. Long tons. 
AA A 10, 437 $265, 969 5, 098 $127, AS A 
ANO 2i oc do RESTE e MES 7,359 157, 747 5, 163 109, 381 7,425 $155, 882 
pd 146,596 | 2,613,394 | 114,051 | 2,050,078 | 138,011 | 2,369,037 
JADA li ucls eee: onanie Ede EE 7,489 146, 813 4, 328 81,818 9, 958 186, 847 
Other Countrics....ooooocococccnnos 508 ' 9,605 43 1,212 5 146 
AA A 172,389 | 3,193,528 | 128,683 ! 2,370,449 | 155,399 2,711, 912 
DISTRICT. pom as TADOS SD eI c E 
Baltimore, Md..................... 16, 938 296, 073 15, 276 262, 146 12, 798 218, 893 
Boston and Charlestown, Mass .... 15, 866 308, 092 9, 596 188,519 10, 023 208, 014 
Champlain, N. Y................... 5,678 144, 216 1, 546 A tiec s eve 
Charleston, 8. C.................... 7,230 h A a TA LL esce A xu maed eli e mi Ede 
Mobile, Ala........................ 299 9,256 .......-e elec eee ee ee efe cece ence ee ece eee oe 
New Orleans, La.. ........... sss -| 2,800 35,690 . 2,588 51,652 | — 1,000 16,111 
New York, NY... eu. veo esee 86,761 | 1,539, 858 61,476 | 1,098, 389 85, 885 1, 467, 947 
Norfolk and Portsmouth, Va ...... | 406 9, 868 O A EA ESSET 
Philadelphia, Pa .................. 6, 585 116, 264 8,611 151, 065 7,448 120, 284 
Portland, Me ...................... 10, 100 191, 065 16, 450 309, 948 24, 880 436, 692 
San Francisco, Cal................. 6, 338 121, 050 5,371 99, 767 8,237 152, 335 
Savannah, Ga ..................... 4,780 89:098 |, casses lex meae d aa 751 13,675 
Vermont Vt. dece rex Ee ER 2, 675 72, 121 1,161 29.904 AA PA 
Willamette, Oreg .................. 1, 653 37, 804 3, 001 56, 871 1, 630 33, 184 
Wilmington, N. C.................. 2, 450 A A A Mestae ees 
A ence ee tt 2, 330 53, 309 3, 607 83, 973 2,747 54, 827 
Total mE 172,389 | 3,193,528 | 128,683 | 2,370,449 | 155, 399 | 2,711, 912 
PYRITE. 
PRODUCTION. 


In 1900 the production of iron pyrite for the manufacture of sul- 
phuric acid reached a maximum amounting to 204,615 long tons, with 
a total value of $749,991. . As compared with 1899 this is an increase 
of 29,881 long tons, or 17 per cent, in amount, and of $206,742, or 38 
per cent, in value. Previous to 1900 the largest production in any one 
year was obtained in 1898, when the total product amounted to 193,364 
long tons, valued at $593,801, which was exceeded in 1900 by 11,251 
long tons in amount and $156,190 in value. In addition to this large 
increase in production there was an unusually large amount of pyrite 
imported, the imports amounting, in 1900, to 322,484 long tons, an 
increase of 52,616 long tons, or nearly 20 per cent, over 1899. The 
value of the imported pyrite in 1900 was, however, a little less than 
that imported in 1899. 
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Considering that the stocks carried forward from one year to another 
are practically the same, and estimating the domestic consumption by 
combining the imports and the domestic production, it will be seen 
that the amount of iron pyrite consumed in this country in 1900 was 
527,099 long tons as compared with 444,602 long tons in 1899 and 
446,137 long tons in 1898. Notwithstanding the large increases in 
both the production and the imports of pyrite in 1900 and the decrease 
in the value of the imported material, the price of the domestic product 
shows a substantial advance from $3.07 per ton in 1898 and $3.11 in 
1899 to $3.67 in 1900. : 

The amount and value of pyrite mined for sulphur contents in the 
United States since 1882 have been as follows: 


Production of pyrite in the United States from 1882 to 1900. 


Yenr. Quantity.| Value. Year. Quantity.| Value. 
Long tons. | Long tons. 
a lle recia 12,000 | $72,000 | 1892....................----- 109,788 | $305,191 
TASB SENE ERR seers deen 25,000 | 137,500 | 1893............ MN |o 95,777 | 256,552 
RA oos A | 35,000 | 175,000 | 1894......... Lees eee 105,940 | | 363,134 
1885 coco sdb reltav bue ! — 49,000 | 220,500 | 1895............ rennen 99,549 | 322,845 
o NC 55,000 | 220,000 | 1896...............--..-.--- 115,483 | 820,163 
E T Scherer iets d eos ot rack 52,000 | 210,000 | 1897...................------ 143, 201 391,541 
BRA. oo E E ede mdda 54,331 | 167,658 | 1898................. ee eee —— 193,304 593, 801 
ias 93,705 | 202,119 | 1899.......................-- 174,734 | 543,249 
A RERO 99,854 | 273,745 || 1900.............- sees ^ 204,615 | 749,991 
o e EET 106,536 | 338,880 
IMPORTS. 


The following table shows the imports of pyrite containing not more 
than 3.5 per cent of copper from 1884 to 1900: - 


Imports of pyrite containing not more than 3.5 per cent of copper from 1884 to 1900.(a) 


Year. Quantity.| Value. Year. Quantity.| Value. 
Long tons. Long tons 
A 16,710 | $50,632 || 18M.......oooccccccococco ooo 163,546 | $590, 905 
EC RR RETE 6,078 | 18,577 || 1895.........LLussee sees snee- 190,435 | 673,812 
A Ree 1, 605 AAN AA 200, 168 648, 396 
ad ess 16,578 | 49,661 || 1897...... Lecce enses. 259,546 | — 747,419 
i e ECT ^ 100,648 | 392,141 || 1898............. eese 252,773 | 717,813 
A A 152,359 | 587,980 || 1899. .....oooocccccoccooooo.. 269,868 | 1,077,061 
D AIC A 194,994 | 721,699 || 1900............LLueee sees 322, 484 | 1,055, 121 


a Previous to 1854, classed among sulphur ores; 1887 to 1891, classed among other iron ores; since 
1891, includes iron pyrite containing 25 per cent and more of sulphur. 
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CONSUMPTION. 


As the imports of iron pyrite for use in the manufacture of sulphu- 
ric acid were not stated separately by the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Treasury Department prior to 1891, a comparison with the preceding 
years can not bemade. The following table shows the amount of pyrite 
mined and imported for the past five years, and as no exports are 
reported by the Treasury Department these figures may be accepted 
as representing the domestic consumption. The table also shows the 
estimated amount of sulphur displaced each year, on a basis of 45 per 
cent of sulphur contents. 

It will be observed that in the ten years covered by the following 
table the amount of sulphur displaced by the use of pyrite for acid 
making has increased more than 150 per cent. In 1891 the amount 
of sulphur displaced by the use of pyrite was 93,933 long tons; in 
1900 the amount of sulphur displaced was 237,195 long tons, more 
than two and a half times that of 1891. "This increased use of pyrite 
for acid making has been due very largely to the development of the 
sulphite wood-pulp industry for the manufacture of paper. Another 
important factor has been the increased produetion of phosphate rock 
from Florida and Tennessee and the domestic manufacture of super- 
phosphates. For these purposes a chemically pure acid is not essen- 
tial, and that made from pyrite serves the purpose equally as well as 
that made from sulphur. 


Amount of pyrite consumed in the United States, and estimated sulphur displaced, from 
1891 to 1900. 


Source. 1891. 1892 1893. 1894. 1895. 


———— | ——— | ———————- | ——————— | L—Á———ÉÉ 


Longtons. | Longtons.| Long tons.| Longtons.| Long tons, 


Domestic product ............................. Lee. 106,536 | 109,788 75,777 | 105,940 99, 549 
IMPOR 100,648 | 152,359 | 194,934 | 163,546 190, 435 

Domestic consumption....................... 207, 184 262,147 | 270,711 | 269,486 289, 984 
Sulphur displaced, estimated on basis of 45 per 


cent contents. oa a ewe e re ires in de 93, 233 117, 966 121,820 121, 269 180, 493 


Source. . 1896. 1897. 1898. 1839. 1900. 


Longtons.| Long tons. | Longtons.| Longtons.| Long tons. ` 


Domestic product .......... 0... ccc cece cece ee sese. 115, 483 | 143,201 | 193,364 | 174,734 | 204,615 
o A A Vox Save AT 200,168 | 259,546 | 252,773 | 269, 868 322, 484 
Domestic consumption................00006-- 315,651 | 402,747 | 446,137 | 444, 602. 527, 099 
Sulphur displaced, estimated on basis of 45 per 
cent contents....... cece ween cece cc cce ccs cccnecs 142,043 | 181,236 | 200, 762 | 200, 071 | 237, 195 


ee O) 
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CANADIAN PRODUCTION. 


The production of iron pyrite in Canada received an impetus from 
the demand in the United States last year, and increased from 27,687 
short tons in 1899 to 40,031 short tons in 1900. The output last year 
was the largest since 1894, when it amounted to 40,527 short tons. 
The production since 1894 had shown a declining tendency until 1900, 
when it received the benefit of the increased demand in the United 
States. 

Since 1886 the production of pyrite in Canada has been as follows: 


Annual production and value of pyrite in Canada since 1886. 


Tons of X Tons of | 


Calendar year. 2.000 Ibs. | value. | Calendar vear. 2,000 Ibs. Value. 

Is ee 42,906 | $193, 077 (v. ENT 40,527 | $121,581 
ju alee LL E ODD 38,043 | 171,194 | 1899... esses 31,198 | — 102,594 
O 63,479 | 285,656 | 1896.......... essen aun. | 33,715 ! 101,155 
T RAM 72,225 | 307,292 | canas 38,910 | 116.730 
ra ibas 49,227 | 123,067 || 1898. .oooconcccccccccoccooo | 32,218 | 128, 872 
T MERECE 67,191: 903, 193: IBe | 27,087 | 110,748 
180) EAE A 59,770 | 179,310 | E sc) deals A. 40,031 | 155,164 
A IN 58,542 | 175,626 | | 

| 


WORLD'S PRODUCTION. 


The following table has been compiled, chiefly from official sources, 
to show the pyrite production in the principal producing countries 
and to exhibit to what an extent pyrite has supplanted sulphur for 
acid making. In the case of Spain the exports are taken instead of 
the production for such years as they are available. The published 
figures of pyrite production in Spain show an output in each year 
averaging from 20 to 25 per cent of the exports. As the export figures 
are probably taken from the custom-house records they are considered 
more reliable. 


World's product of iron pyrite, and amount of sulphur displaced. 


' ! | | i 


| | 
Country. | 1891. 1892. | 1893. 1894. 1895. 1896, | 1897. 1898. | 1899. 
| 


Long , Long | Long Long Long Long Loug Long Long 


| tons, y tons. tone. tons. | tons. tons, tons. tona. tons, 

Spain xs ees | 279.161 , 435,906 — 393,453 | 511,769 480,255 — 98,393 , 217,515 | 255,896 316, 212 
Ernunee 222 e | 243.030 | 226,304 | 227,288 | 278,452 , 248,994 — 295,325 | 298,571 | 306, 092 | 313, 087 
United States....... 106,536 | 109,788 | 75,771 | 105,940 , 99,519 | 115,483 ¡ 143,201 | 193,364 174, 734 
Milo ia A A A hal Datel D ee Sea 57,383 | 66,120 | 75,308 
Canada............. 60,474 | 53,372 | 52,270 | 36,185 30,534 30,103 ¡ 34,471 | 24,721 , 35,742 
United Kingdom............ psp Rua m ERN | 10,583 | 12.102 | 12,230 

Total ......... 689, 211 pes | 748,788 | 932, 346 | 859,272 | 539, 304 | 761, 754 | 858,205 | 927, 313 


Sulphur displaced En 310, 145 | 452, 416 | 336,955 | 419, 556 | 356,672 242,687 


312,789 | 386, 192 | 417,291 
| i 


| 
| 


a Exports except ín 1896. b Based on estimated 45 per cent of sulphur contents, 


GYPSUM. 


By Epwarp W. PARKER. 


PRODUCTION. 


The production of gypsum in the United States has shown a con. 
tinual increase since 1896. The output in 1900 amounted to 594,462 
short tons, valued at $1,627,203, an increase of 108,227 short tons, or 
22 per cent in amount, and of $340,123, or 26 per cent in value, over 
1899, when the product amounted to 486,235 short tons, valued at 
$1,287,080. The production in 1900 was more than double, both in 
amount and value, that of 1898, or of any earlier year. The remarka- 
ble advances in the production of gypsum in the last few years is 
attributable to the increased use of plaster of paris in the manufac- 
ture of wall plasters in modern office buildings, this product súpplant- 
ing the use of that made from ordinary lime for this purpose. All 
plasters made of gypsum are much harder and more durable than 
ordinary lime plasters and have proved exceedingly popular among 
architects and builders. A large quantity of plaster made from gyp- 
sum has also been used in the last few years for the manufacture of 
staff, which is used for the construction of temporary buildings, such 
as those built for exposition purposes. In 1890, just one decade 
earlier than the year for which this report is prepared, the production 
of calcined plaster amounted to less than 80,000 short tons and was 
worth a little over $400,000. In 1900 the production of calcined plas- 
ter amounted to 396,284 tons, with a value a little over $1,500,000. 
During this period the amount of gypsum used as fertilizer, or land 
plaster, has not materially changed, the slight fluctuations in the amount 
so consumed being due to climatic conditions. In dry seasons the 
consumption of gypsum for land plaster is increased, while in the wet 
seasons it is reduced. Most of the gypsum sold in the crude state is 
also used for land plaster, it being ground for this purpose by the 
consumers. As compared with 1899, the production of calcined plas- 
ter shows an increase in 1900 from 286,227 tons to 396,284 tons, 
while the value increased from $1,119,521 to $1,500,270. The pro- 
duction of land plaster decreased from 50,033 short tons, valued at 
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$100,797, to 45,682 short tons, valued at $82,806. The amount of 
gypsum sold crude also showed a decrease, from 58,352 short tons, 
valued at $66,762, to 35,479 short tons, valued at $44,127. The aver- 
age price per ton for crude plaster increased from $1.14 in 1899, to 
$1.24 in 1900. The prices received for land plaster were the lowest 
reported in eleven years, the average being $1.81, a loss of 10 per 
cent, as compared with 1899. The average price for calcined plaster 
declined from $3.91 to $3.79. 

There were 17 States and Territories which produced gypsum in 
1900, the same as in 1899. 

The production by States in the last two years is shown in the fol- 
lowing tables. It is necessary, in some instances, in order to protect 
individual statistics, to combine the production of two or more States. 


Production of gypsum in the United States in 1899, by States. 


Ground into | Calcined into plaster 


Sold crude. | ¡and plaster. of paris. 
State. ` prod- After | aide 
ugt: bins Value.|Q gu ca Value is 
f cining. cining. 
Short | Short Short | Short 
tons tons. tons. | tons 
California ................. 2,050. A i asein 350 250 | $4,250 | $14,950 
Colorado and Wyoming ...| 5,675 4.......)........ 5,657 | 4,293 | 24,882 24, 964 
Iowa and Kansas.......... 160, 620 |16, 109 |$16, 147 140, 336 |106, 272 | 520, 427 543, 910 
Michigan .................- 144,776 39,266 | 47,178 88,315 | 71,543 | 209,329 | 283,587 
New York ................. 52,149 | 1,900 | 1,677 36,325 | 26,443 | 78, 566 105, 583 
Virginia ................... 11,480 | 225 463 1,906 | 1,589 8, 822 32, 013 
Other States a.............. 108, 585 852 | 1,297 104, 961 | 75,837 | 273, 245 282, 153 
Toll id 486, 235 |58, 352 | 66, 762 377,850 |286, 227 |1,119,521 | 1,287, 080 


a Includes the product of Arizona, 47 tons; Indian Territory, 12,000 tons; Montana, 682 tons; Ohio, 
27,205 tons; Oklahoma Territory, 11,526 tons; Oregon, 550 tons; South Dakota, 550 tons; Texas, 53,773 
tons, and Utah, 2,352 tons. 


Production of gypsum in the United States in 1900, by States. 


Sold crude. Ground into Calcined into plaster 


] à ? 
- Total and plaster of paris des 
. prod- Before| After value. 
uct. quan: Value. naan Value.| cal- | cal- | Value. 
y. y. cining. cining. 
Short | Short Short Short | Short 
tons. | tons tona. tons. , tons 
California ................. 2,280. E A PP ke 3,280 | 2,522 ¡ $10, 088 $10, 088 


Colorado and Wyoming .. .| 5,812 
Iowa, Kansas, and Texas ..'313, 858 
Michigan.................. 129, 654 


125 $188 15 $60 | 5,072 4,487 | 29,281 29, 529 
1,184 | 1,740 | 2,266 | 3,065 [310,408 233,120 | 899, 458 904, 263 
,928 | 40,410 ¡10,354 | 13, 930 | 86,972 . 70, 489 | 230,779 285, 119 


New York ................- | 58,890 | 1,402 | 1,122 21,444 | 47,292 | 36,044 | 27,979 | 102,174 | 160,588 
Oklahoma ................. T Lv NAR. O MENDES ONERE 18, 437 | 14,881 | 60,880 | 60,880 
Virginia................... 11,940 | 200|  252|9,124| 11,996 | 2,616 | 2,093 | 5,858| 18,111 
Other States a ............. 52,591 | 240| 405 | 2,479 | 6,463 | 49,872 | 40,713 | 162,257 | 169,125 


——— dM cre | ———— | ee, | eee 


e ics tet doveceices 504, 462 35,479 | 44,127 |45, 682 | 82, 806 |513, 801 [396,284 |1,500,270 | 1,627, 203 


a Includes product of Arizona, 35 tons; Indian Territory, 6,500 tons; Montana, 1,025 tons; Nevada, 
1,000 tons; Ohio, 39,034 tons; Oregon, 550 tons: South Dakota, 2,050 tons, and Utah, 2,397 tons, 
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The following table is interesting as showing how the production of 
calcined plaster has increased during the last twelve years, while the 
production of land plaster and the amount of gypsum sold crude have 
shown variations in production and value without any regular increas- 
ing tendency. The amount and value of the product in each of the 
conditions in which it was marketed are given for twelve years, with 
ihe average price per ton. In the case of calcined plaster the value is 
given for the amount of plaster after calcining, and not for the raw 
product. 


Distribution of the gypsum product of the United States since 1889. 


Vi mW ERI E SEXE T 234, 256 180, 935 661,761 
Les 244, 951 190, 083 657, 303 
TROD M 77,850 286,227 | 1,119,521 
1 ais AE 513, 301 396,284 | 1,500,270 


3. 66 755, 864 
8. 46 755, 280 
3. 91 1, 287, 080 
8. 79 1, 627, 208 


Sold crude. Ground into land plaster. 
Total S NE PM MES: 3 
Year. amount Averag Average 

deed, Quantity.| Value. price p per Quantity.| Value. |price per 

ton. 

Short tons. Short tons. Short tons. 
IBRO. LL rdv ERR RNN Cee Nen eae 267,769 73,243 | $52,704 $1.13 | 108,771 | $233,307 $2.14 
TSW A VEN eos RR cee RC 182, 995 18, 742 19, 148 1.02 56,525 | 143,014 2. 58 
IBUl cose NE ewe na RERO RA 208, 126 18,574 28. 690 1.54 51,700 | 117,356 2.27 
IT T 256, 259 58, 080 80, 797 1.39 47,668 | 106, 247 2.23 
pro —M— ea i5 es 253, 615 42, 808 71,860 1. 68 50, 108 | 106,365 2.11 
jo EE 239, 312 84, 702 56, 149 1.62 41, 996 95, 944 2.28 
A E SAO 265, 503 26, 624 37,837 1. 42 35, 079 85, 300 2. 43 
IO idos 224, 254 17, 302 19, 134 1.11 : 27,354 59,749 2.18 
1897 (ck ao UR spa idus NES RUE 288, 982 23,164 27,020 1.17 31, 562 67, 083 2.13 
VAS A ica VE RV Yate 291, 638 5, 758 7,200 1.25 40, 929 90,777 2. 22 
ERO A Sea bane 6 dab 486, 235 58, 352 66, 762 1.14 50,033 | 100,797 2.01 
A stores pos tk E PRESA 594, 462 35, 479 44,127 1.24 45, 682 82, 806 1.81 
Calcined into plaster of parias. 
Year. Weight be-' Calcined | . Average Re 
for al plaster pro Value. price per ] 
in duced. | ton. 
| Short tons. | Short tons. | 

TOBY A A Ded eit dd 85, 755 64,711 $445, 107 l $6. 92 $764,118 
I890. dix scusa exce a e a E S 107, 728 79,257 412, 361 5.20 574, 528 
A A wees 137, 852 110, 006 482, 005 4.38 628, 051 
1802. woos IR du UAE x e OE VA EUM ees 150, 511 106, 141 508, 448 4.79 695, 492 
A bet baw eee Ire aue eee 160, 395 122, 937 518, 390 4.22 696, 615 
C PEE | — 162,614 127, 158 609, 626 4.79 |: 761,719 
1530420522 0d itta E e LU asy a d x ar CO 203, 800 150, 801 674, 255 4.47 797, 447 
A A 179, 598 137, 505 494, 461 8. 60 573, 344 
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PRODUCTION BY STATES. 


The total production and value, by States, for the same period were 
as follows: | 


Comparative statistica of gypsum production for twelve years. 


1889. 1890. 
Btate. 
Product.| Value. | Product 
Colorado ........... 7,700 | $28,940 4, 680 
Iowa Sessa E os 21,784 | 55,250 | 20,900 
Kansas ............. 17,882 | 94,235 | 20,250 
Michigan........... 131,767 | 373,740 74,877 
New York .......... ' . 62,608 79, 476 32, 903 
n ! a) i (a | (a 
South Dakota....... | 320 2,650, 2,900 
Virginia ............ 6, 838 20, 336 6, 850 
Other States ........ 29, 420 | 109, 491 | 20,235 
Total ........- 267, 769 | 764,118 | 182, 995 
1893. 1894. 
States. | > —————— 
Product. | Value. |Product.| Value. ¡Product.| Value. |Product.| Value. 
Short tons Short tons Short tons Short tons 
California ..........| ...... A A O [eru nnns 5,158 | $51,014 1, 452 €11, 738 
o A A A PRA e PE | 1,871 8, 281 1,600 10, 547 
Iowa ............... 21,447 | $55,538 17,906 | $44,700 25, 700 36, 600 18,631 34, 020 
Kansas ............. 49,681 | 181,599 64,889 | 301,884 72,947 | 272,531 49, 435 148, 371 
Michigan........... 124,590 | 303,921 79,958 | 189,620 66, 519 | 174,007 67, 634 146, 424 
New York .......... 86, 126 65, 392 81, 708 60, 262 33, 587 59, 321 23, 325 32, 812 
Ohl6.5. scere (a) (a) 20, 827 69, 597 21,662 71,204 (a) (a) 
South Dakota....... 5, 150 12, 550 4, 295 16, 050 6, 400 20, 600 (a) (a) 
TEXAS eee dox A [i adiuti ema m 6, 925 27,300 10, 750 36, 511 (a) (a) 
Virginia............ 7,014 24, 359 8, 106 24, 431 5, 800 17, 369 9, 955 17, 264 
Other States........ 15,657 | 53, 256 4,608 | 27,875 | 15,609 | 50,009 | 56,222| 172,168 
Total ......... 253, 615 | 696,615 | 239,312 | 761,719 | 265,503 | 797,447 | 224,254 i 573, 344 
1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 
State. —————————— ———————— | _JJ——_——_— E eT 
Product. | Value. | Product.| Value. | Product.| Value. | Product.| Value. 
Short | Short Short Short 
tons. | tons. tons. tons. 
California .......... (a) (a) 3,800 | $24,977 2,950 | $14, 950 3, 280 $10, 088 
Colorado ........... 512,909 | $50,355 | c5,890| 23,712| c5,675| 24,954 | cb,812 29,529 
Kansas.. S788 | 225,120] shes | 287,208 ( rus | oer eop eme | 201,208 
Michigan........... 94,874 | 193,576 | 99,181 | 204,310 | 144,776 | 283,537 | 129,654 | 285,119 
New York .......... 93,440 | 78,684 | 81,656 | 81,969 | 52,149 | 105,538 | 58,890 | 150,588 
Ol: eee arr (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 
South Dakota ...... 8, 350 19, 240 (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 
Texas .............- 24, 454 65, 651 84,215 58, 130 (a) (a) (e) (e) 
Virginia ............ 6,874 | 16,899 8,378 | 28,888 | 11,480 | 32,043 | 11,940 18, 111 
Other States ........ 25, 398 76, 880 31,106 | 101,586 | 108,585 | 282,153 71,028 229, 506 
Total ......... 288,982 | 755,864 | 291,638 | 755,280 | 486,235 ¡1,287,080 | 594,462 | 1,627, 203 
ER A O O E AA SEPA EN 
a Included in other States. bIncludes Indian Territory. c Includes Wyoming. 


d Includes Texas. e Included with Jowa and Kansas, 
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The following table shows the annual production of gypsum in the 
United States since 1880: 


Production of gypsum in the United States since 1880. 


Year. Product. , Value. Year. Product. | Value. 

Short tons. Short tons. 
ID D 90,000 | $400,000 || 1891............ eere 208,126 | $628,051 
jo A — ! E 350,000 || 1892............ eere 256, 259 695, 492 
a a ! 300,000 | 450,000 | 1893......o.oooococccooccoomo.. 253,615 696, 615 
o EE N ENEA | 90,000 | 420,000 || 1894.........- eee eee eee 239, 312 761,719 
CC MEE 90,000 390,000 | 1895...............-- ee ee eee 265,503 | | 797,447 
C PENES | 90,405 | 405,000 | 1306....... ccce 224,254 | — 573,344 
E A | 95,250 1 428,625 || 1897... Lesser 28R, 982 755,864 
laca | 95,000 ! 425,000 || 1898......... Lesser 291,638 755, 280 
D. TER 110,000 — 550,000 |] 1899...... LLL cc cece eee eee eee 486, 235 | 1,287,080 
DES A PA 267,769 | 764,118 || 1900.....ooooocccoconcccorono 594, 462 | 1,627, 203 
ars E 182,995 | 574,523 

| 

IMPORTS. 


The imports of gypsum are chiefly fróm Canada, the product from 
the Dominion being very pure and well adapted for the manufacture 
of plaster of paris. It will be noticed that the large increases in the 
production of domestic gypsum have not had any marked influence on 
the imports of Canadian gypsum. Most of this material is imported 
in the crude state and calcined into plaster of paris at various points in 
the New England States, New York, and New Jersey. The imports 
of crude or unground plaster in 1900 were the largest on record, 
although the value in 1900 was less than the value of the imported 
material in 1899. What is also worthy of note is the decrease in the 
imports of calcined plaster, which in 1891 were valued at $97,316 and 
in 1900 were worth only $19,179. The following table exhibits the 
total amount and value of gypsum imported into the United States 
since 1807: 


Gypsum imported iuto the United States from 1867 to 1900. 


Year ending— | Ground or calcined. | Unground. | Value of 
manufac- Total 
pud ae MA PER do value. 
Quantity. a Value. | Quantity. | Value. P paris. 
| mx —Ó—————Ó |—Ó—ÓÓÓ— 
June 30— | Long tons. | Long tona. 
1867 AMNEM RON RE S da 829,895 ^ 97,951 | $95,386 |.......... $125, 281 
PR Ea. i a A bes i iu oves uv ea te |e atte deae ae 33, 988 87, 694 80,902. 1c cusa cess 114, 850 
T869 pU RENE 52, 238 137,039 | 133,430 $344 186, 512 
DSL Les ebd Dae Nu PT E ERA RES PT 46, 872 | 107, 237 100, 416 1, 432 148, 720 
yp 64, 465 ! 100, 400 88, 256 1,292 154, 013 
A E S eU MEHR ! 66,418 95,339 | 99,902 2.553 | 168,873 
LY M TNR A TT 118,926 ' 122,495 | 7,336 | 165,459 
TE NNMERO MEHR ' 86,410 123,717 | 130,172 | 4,319 | 170,901 
IB Door Sas sae ves ven EFE bowie ad nl aure aci RE 52, 155 93,772 115, 664 | 3, 277 171, 096 
A A | ite Vee 47, 588 139,713 | 127, 084 4, 398 179, 070 
AI. TON 49,445 97,656 | 105,629 7, 843 162, 917 


a Quantity not reported previous to 1882. 
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Gypsum imported into the United States from 1867 to 1900—Continued. 


Ground or calcined. Unground. Mer ea 
Year ending— ROA IR — | tured Total 


snc Value. | Quantity. | Value. 


| 


June 30— Long tons. Ing tona, 
ri A MM eun. de 88, 496 89, 239 6,989 | $140,587 
|n er HER EET | 18,839 96, 963 8,176 125, 542 
TARO NUN OE d T 17,074 120, 327 12, 698 150, 409 
]RRÍ erue on Eos A 24, 915 128, 607 18, 702 171,724 
IN a5,787 | 58,478 128, 382 20, 377 200, 922 
CR eid gas MEIN 4,291 | 44,118 157, 851 21,869 | 218,969 
D "X "————! 4,996 | 42,904 166, 310 (b) 210, 904 
TRAD UL E ET 6,418 | 54,208 117,161 | 119,544 |.......... 173, 752 
E EN 5,911 | 37,642 122,270 | 115,696 |.......... 153, 338 
A shales dated 4,814 | 37,736 146,708 | 162,154 |.......... 199, 890 
Dec, 31— 

A S Uc TEE LE 3, 340 | 20, 764 156,697 | 170,023 |.......... 190, 787 
O tarot uc cuales | 5,466 | 40,291 170,965 | 179,849 |........... 220, 140 
O A 7,568 | 56,250 | 171,289 | 174,609 |.......... 229, 859 
A gare | 9,560 | 97,816 | 110,257 ¡ 129,003 |.......... | 226,319 
Lo NEM HP 6,832 | 75,608 181,104 | 232,403 |.......... ' 808,011 
Ls PERATA ERR RE ' — 8,863 | 31,670 | 164,300 | 180,254 |.......... | 211, 924 
T M M RASEN | 2027| 16,82 | 162,500! (b | 196,060 
[B95 EN FERNER | 3,295 | 21,526 192, 549 10,352 | 247,583 
|t MEM NC | 3,292 | 21,982 180, 269 11,722 | 227,248 
aaa PE | 2,664 | 17,028 163, 201 16,715 | 212,429 
E Lb use cvs TS TOUR TR 2,973 | 18,501 166, 066 40,979 | — 240,844 
1800.0 A ots Mise 3,265 | 19,250 196, 579 58,073 | 297,926 
i P —— ue: 3,109 | 19,179 209, 881 66,473 | 315,530 
a Quantity not reported previous to 1882. b Not specified from 1884 to 1894, inclusive. 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS. 


As the imports of gypsum into the United States are principally 
from the Provinces of Ontario, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, in 
the Dominion of Canada, the following table, showing the production 
in and the exports from the Dominion, will be found interesting: 


Production and exports of Canadian gypsum since 1886. 


Production. Exports. 
ear, ==. 
: Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. 
Short tons. | | Short tons. 

INM a at nk elos de a adi 162,000 | $178, 742 | 107, 237 $114, 736 
cas alas RE PEN islet ae e 154,008 | 157,277 | 148,583 166, 514 
SBE ot domes AA AA SA 175,887 | 179,398 124, 515 133, 238 
1o PTS AAA A Y pu RA RS Sgt i 213, 273 205, 108 | 176, 875 189, 491 
CON ras aid airada 226,509 | 194,033 | 175, 111 193, 899 
A P A A T 208,605 | 206,251 172, 496 184, 977 
C A S ER qe An mL a 241,048 | 241,127 | 175,518 | 194,304 
ARA A A Voc wn 192,568 | 196,150 | «176,489 | 178,979 
RE ESE POE TT E, ert CEN | 223,631 | 202,081 | 162, 412 160, 082 
DU criar AI TARA 226, 178 202,608 | a 160, 898 156, 807 
O A adds 207, 032 178, 061 | 200, 857 205, 641 
1 PEST EET TED T VT YU ETT TTPT TERT E TEPORE 239. 69] 244. 531 | 180, 540 183, 376 
A OTT CLIE NEA EUR PULO OSI CHUNG 219,256 | 230,440 | 180,350 193, 515 
RAS sis A O nA 244,566 | 257,329 163, 719 166, 222 

236, 065 


| 
' 


AA AS II A kite nl: o E Az. 252, 001 259, 009 233, 395 


a Entire exports went to the United States, 
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WORLD'S PRODUCTION. 


The United States is the second country in the world as a producer 
of gypsum. France leads with more than one-half the entire world”s 
production. Canada follows the United States in importance, though 
in one year (1896) the output of Great Britain exceeded that of Canada. 

The following table exhibits, in short tons, the amount of gypsum 
produced by the principal countries of the world in each year for 
which statistics are available since 1893: 


The world’s production of gypsum since 1898. 


United States. Great Britain. Canada. 
Year. — a ere ee ta ee V ae 
Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. 
: Short tons. Short tons. Short tons. 
IO aia ir tas | 253, 615 | $696, 615 158,122 | $287, 940 192, 568 $196, 150 
1D; ———— —————————— 239,312 | 761,719 169,102 | 321,822 223, 631 202, 031 
A -—————— 265,503 | 797,447 196,037 | 348, 400 226, 178 202, 608 
1800 RE 224,254 | 573,344 213,028 | 361,509 207, 032 178, 061 
Lor TES | 288,982 | 755, 864 203,151 | 325,513 239, 691 244,531 
LODO A o DR bie E S ; 291,638 | 795,280 219,549 | 345,882 219, 256 230, 440 
1800. oos a UAR oud ERE TM E | 486, 235 |1, 287, 080 238, 071 372,073 244, 566 257, 329 
France. German Empire. India. Cyprus. 
Year. SS aS SS a SSS MM CNUDICIIGRM 
Quantity. Value. ¡Quantity.| Value. |Quantity.| Value. |Quantity.| Value. 
Short tona. Short tona. Short tons. Short tons. 

TROD Quos ope A | c m — RIED 2,357 $6, 625 
E saeua 1,693,831 | 82,891,365 |..........|.......... 8, 548 $1, 566 3, 104 9, 006 
1505 ais 2,175, 448 | 3,392,768 23,994 | $11,040 7,611 | 2, 987 2, 093 5, 252 
A 1,866, 198 , 2,661,200 81, 736 14, 598 8, 248 | 3, 130 1, 050 2, 590 
© SUT AAA 1, 845, 874 | 2,673,033 28, 821 18, 228 9, 025 3 333 4,167 8, 162 
p! A 1,931,712 | 2,777,816 28, 315 13, 166 9, 249 1, 503 4,279 7,551 
p pe 1,802,812 | 2,641,020 82, 760 19, 660 7,216 768 4, 402 8, 566 
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SALT. 


By Epwarp W. PARKER. 


PRODUCTION. 


The activity which prevailed in the salt-manufacturing industry of 
the United States in 1899 continued through 1900, resulting in an 
increase of a little over 1,000,000 barrels, or about 6 per cent over the 
preceding year. The actual production in 1900 was 20,869,342 barrels 
of 280 pounds net, as against 19,708,614 barrels in 1899. The value 
of the product in 1900 was $6,944,603, as compared with $6,867,467 in 
1899, a gain of $77,136, or only a little over 1 per cent, as compared 
with an increase of almost 6 per cent in product. In the twenty 
years covered by this series of reports the salt-making industry of the 
United States has shown an increase in development probably second 
-to none. In 1880 the total amount of salt produced in the United 
States was 5,961,060 barrels, not much more than one-fourth of the 
production in 1900. In 1890 the output of salt in the United States 
was 8,876,991 barrels. By 1895 this amount had increased a little 
more than 50 per cent, to 13,669,649 barrels, and the records for 1900 
show that another increase of 50 per cent has been made since 1895. 
During the last seventeen years there has been one exception to the 
regularly increasing yearly production. This exception was in 1889, 
when the production was about 50,000 barrels, or 0.6 per cent less than 
that of 1888. Notwithstanding, and perhaps because of, the rapid 
increase in the production of salt in the United States during the last 
twenty years, the business has not been a lucrative one. ‘This condi- 
tion was due in a great many cases to overproduction and keen com- 
petition for trade, and as a natural result the tendency to combination 
which has been marked in other industries during the last few years 
extended also to the salt manufacturers. Combinations have been 
effected among the majority of producers in New York, Ohio, Michigan, 
Kansas, Utah, and California, which are among the most important of 
the salt-producing States. 

In the following table is presented the distribution of the total salt 


product of the United States, by grades, during the last eight years. 
835 
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It will be observed that the production of common fine salt has approxi- 
mated 40 per cent of the total output during this period. 


Production of salt in the United, States, 1893 to 1900, inclusive, by grades. 


Table and Common Common 


Year. dairy. fue coarae. Packers’. Solar. 
Barrels. Barrels. Barrels. Barrels. Barrels. 
photo UE 1,791,577 5, 478, 054 444, 498 96, 657 2, 110, 287 
1894. A O 2,839, 140 5, 281, 754 438, 074 103, 041 587, 306 
A A A deer e 2, 173, 123 6, 099, 480 280, 284 118, 801 983, 870 
1696 A estas Dedabe echo es 2, 230, 409 6, 598, 733 300, 365 163, 035 2, 531, 086 
E ¢ A Ried cara tet Ce Se 2, 555, 278 6, 868, 798 516, 143 609, 378 8, 614, 491 
NOOR A A Meds usa us 2, 198, 339 8, 583, 128 878, 671 379, 635 8, 077,024 
LAO A rosa a VERE | 1, 866, 165 6, 383, 352 4, 562, 217 182, 930 8, 483, 858 
1900. node ee We ERST OPES SE 2, 312, 130 6,773,217 1, 921, 321 145, 305 1,086, 916 
Year. Rock. Milling. ¡Other grades. Tota prod: Total value. 
Barrels. Barrels. Barrela. Barrels. 
TBO sco eed e EATUR E 1, 884, 145 5,141 6, 413 11, 816, 772 $4, 054, 668 
po EDEN 2, 266, 606 95, 621 1, 356, 876 12, 968, 417 4, 789, 285 
A sata i rx eus si aS 2, 089, 763 40,107 1, 884, 221 13, 669, 649 4, 423, 084 
SOG uode tae epee these P Ei E 1, 783, 886 133, 271 109, 941 13, 850, 726 4, 040, 839 
IB I AT eae MER nese 1,649,459 |.............. 159, 655 15, 973, 202 4, 920, 020 
O ebE ER ERR CER EE US 2, 183, 801 156, 579 160, 457 17,612,634 6, 212, 554 
1808 A A 2, 544, 036 96, 178 > 89, 878 19, 708, 614 6, 867, 467 
A ÓN 2, 974, 033 85, 357 5,571, 063 20, 869, 342 6, 944, 603 


The total production of salt in the United States in each year since 
1880 is shown in the following table. This statement shows that in 
proportion to the production the value in some of the earlier years was 
greater than it has been since 1892. Part of this is due to the fact that 
the competition was not so strong during the first ten years of which 
records have been available, and, in addition to that, the value of the 
product when reported by a great many of the manufacturers included 
the value of the packages in which the salt was shipped. From 1893 
on the value as stated ineludes only the net value of the product, 
exclusive of any boxes, bags, barrels, or other packages. 


Amount and value of salt produced in the United States since 1880. 


Year. Amount. | Value. | Year. | Amount. Value. 
Barrels | Barrels 
E estes cuerda 5, 961,060 | $4, 828, 566 | 1891: OEA ET | 9,987,945 | $4,716,121 
188) A O 6,200,000 | 4,200,000 | 1892..................-. 11,698,890 | 5,654,915 
A tatiana | 6,412,573 | 4,320,140 IR | 11,897,208 | 4, 154, 668 
A cle tes osu , 6, 192,231 | 4,251,042 || 1894...................- 12,968, 417 ¡ 4,739,285 
1884............ TATE 6,514,937 | 4,197,734 || 1895................-s. | 13,669,649 | — 4,423,084 
T MPO MM | — 7,095,653 | 4,825,945 1896... Lecce 13,850,726 | — 4,040,839 
Ida 7,707,081 | 4,825,845 || 18%. ......ooooomoomom... 15, 973,202 ! 4,920,020 
Mss Ai EE 8,003,962 | 4,093,846 || 1898............ cec eese 17,612,634 | 6, 212, 554 
1 A o etude 8,055,881 | 4,374,903 |) 1899..............- ees 19, 708,614 | 6,867, 467 
IL. MU HE 8,005,565 | 4,195,412 || 1900............... ee 20,869,342 | 6,944,603 


H 


1800 AEEA 8,876,991 | 4,752,286 
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PRODUCTION BY STATES. 


New York continued to hold first place among the salt-producing 
States, a position which it has held since 1893. Prior to that time the 
leading place was held by Michigan. New York produced in 1900 
7,897,071 barrels, or about 38 per cent of the total. Michigan pro- 
duced in the same year 7,210,621 barrels, or 35 per cent of the total. 
Kansas, the third among the salt-producing States, had an output in 
1900 of 2,233,878 barrels, or not quite 11 per cent of the total, and 
Ohio, the fourth in importance, produced 1,425,283 barrels, or 7 per 
cent of the total. It will be seen from this that these four States pro- 
duced 90 per cent of the total salt product of the United States. 

The production of salt, by States, during the years 1898, 1899, and 
1900 is shown in the following table. For a statement of the produc- 
tion by States in earlier years the reader is referred to the preceding 
reports of this series. 


Production of salt, by States and Territories, during 1898, 1899, and 1900. 


- —— _  —  _—_— o ( _ _ AAA AÁKA 


1898. 1899. 1900. 
State or Territory. x cc ccc! cm EM CM MEE == 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value 
Barrels. Barrels. Barrels. 
New York........oooooo.o....- 6, 791, 798 | $2,369,323 | 7,489,105 , $2,540,426 | 7,897,071 | $2,171,418 
Michigan .................... 5, 263,564 | 1,628,081 | 7,117,382 | 2,205, 924 | 7,210,621 2, 033, 731 
KA as 1, 882, 329 616,591 | 1,645, 350 546,291 | 2,233,878 1,076, 945 
Ohl0 asosni aneh EMEN 1, 682, 247 826,868 | 1,460,516 575,864 | 1,425, 283 696, 326 
Oklahoma ...................]..... A AS A EA 5, 861 6, 136 
California.................... 653, 009 185, 848 642, 563 281, 741 621,857 216, 291 
TEXAS oi Dora eid llo (a) (a) 312, 436 204, 330 (a) (a) : 
West Virginia................ 247, 668 88, 462 221, 534 107, 987 243, 873 118, 407 
Uli 266, 250 103, 778 236, 135 115, 100 249, 128 151, 662 
Pennsylvania ................ | 154, 287 46, 000 (a) (a) (a) (a) 
Other States.................. 671, 482 847, 603 70, 674 275, 016 981, 770 473, 687 
TOU. ossi ee) PEE 17,612,634 | 6,212,554 | 19,708, 614 | 6,867,467 | 20, 869, 342 | 6, 944, 603 


a Included ín other States. 


DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION. 


In connection with the statistics of the production of salt in the 
United States it is interesting to note the increase in the proportion 
in which the salt of domestic product has entered into the domestic 
consumption. This is clearly illustrated in the following table, which 
shows that since 1880 the salt of domestic produetion consumed in the 
United States has increased from 63.5 per cent to 93.6 per cent, and 
the amount of imported salt consumed in the United States has 
decreased from 36.5 per cent of the total to 6.4 per cent of the total. 
The domestic consumption of salt in 1900 was 22,343,613 barrels, more 
- than 24 times that of 1880. In 1880 the domestic production was 
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5,961,060 barrels, and the imports 3,427,639 barrels. In 1900 the 
production had increased to 20,869,342 barrels, while the imports had 
decreased to 1,427,921 barrels. 

The following table presents the production, imports, exports, and 
domestic consumption since 1880: 
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Supply of salt for domestic consumption from 1880 to 1900. 


[Barrels.] 

Source. 1880. 1881. 1882. l 1883. 
Domestic production...................... 5, 961,060 | a6,000, 000 6, 412, 873 6, 192, 281 
Imports Mot 8, 427, 639 8, 839, 994 8, 085, 168 3, 099, 698 
Do di oU S eO VIENI SIN E hosce qe 9, 388, 699 9, 839, 994 9, 497, 541 9, 291, 929 
Exports La 4, 436 9, 091 8, 417 10, 829 
Domestic consumption.............. 9, 384, 263 9, 830, 903 9, 489, 124 9, 281, 100 
Increase over preceding year .............]............... 446, 640 b 341, 779 b 208, 024 
Percentage of imports to total consumption 36.5 89.1 82.5 33.4 

Source. 1884. 1885. 1886. 1887. 
Domestic production...................... 6, 514, 937 7,038, 653 7,707,081 8, 008, 962 
Imports T —— 8, 246, 849 8,227,880 2, 818, 623 2, 587, 745 
Total A A Eo S dURE KA EE 9, 761, 286 10, 266, 033 10, 525, 704 10, 591, 707 
EXPO is 14, 003 14, 649 17, 246 16, 732 
Domestic consumption.............. 9,747, 283 10, 251, 884 10, 508, 458 10,574, 975 
Increase over preceding year ............. 466, 183 504, 101 257, 074 66, 517 
Percentage of imports to total consumption 33.3 81.5 26.8 24.5 

Source. 1888 1889. 1890 1891. 
Domestic production ...................... 8, 055, 881 8, 065, 565 8,876, 991 9, 987, 945 
Imports AA A EUR 2, 232, 253 1, 833, 452 1,838, 024 1, 694, 048 
TOU Losada a da 10, 288, 134 9, 889, 017 10,715,015 11, 681, 998 
q A daso ta suadias 19,140 19,209 17, 597 15, 889 
Domestic consumption .............. 10, 268, 994 9, 819, 808 10, 697, 418 11, 666, 104 
Increase over preceding yeur ............. b 306, 981 b 449, 186 877,610 968, 686 
Percentage ofimports to tota] consumption 21.7 18.7 17.2 14.5 

Source. 1898. 1894. 1896. 
Domestic production ...................... 11,897, 208 12, 968, 417 18, 669, 649 
Imporfécoone se yutacee viva EVA PER EET 1,244, 711 1, 550, 555 1, 996, 970 
TS 13, 141, 919 14,518,972 | 15,666,619 
EXPO oscila cas 20, 686 38, 763 36, 855 
Domestic consumption .............. 13, 818, 706 18, 121, 233 14, 480, 209 15, 629, 764 
Increase over preceding year ............. 1, 647, 602 b 192, 473 1, 358, 976 1, 149, 555 
Percentage of imports to total consumption 12.8 9. 49 10. 71 12.78 


a Estimated. 


b Decrease. 
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Supply of salt for domestic consumption from 1880 to 1900—Continued. 


[Barrels.] 
Source. n | 1896. 1897. 1893. 1899. | 1900. 
Mac NE | 
Domestic production ...................... | 13,850, 726 | 15,973,202 | 17,612,634 ¡ 19, 708,614 20, 869, 342 
Iniporis..:..:2 020/802 049 0 08» PUDE SEN 1,858,614 | 1,493,033 | 1,325,212 | 1,350,366 | 1,427,921 
Total aida ear ees ker ue MPs 15, 709, 340 | 17,466,235 | 18, 937, 846 , 21,058,980 | 22, 297, 263 
EXDOPU DA 2x eul 63, 391 54,195 61,715 | 90, 000 53, 650 
Domestic consumption .............. 15,645,949 | 17,412,040 | 18,876, 131 , 20,968,980 | 22, 243, 613 
Increase over preceding year ............. 16,185 1,766,091 1,464,091 | 2,092,849 | 1,274,683 
Percentage ofimports to total consumption 11.88 | 8.57 7.02 6.4 6.4 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


The imports of salt into the United States, as reported by the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Treasury Department, show that from 1867 to 1881 
there was a persistent increasing tendency from 483,775,185 pounds in 
the former year to 1,075,198,397 poundsin 1881. From 1881 the imports 
decreased almost as steadily until 1893. The decrease was largely in 
the imports of fine salt, due to the successful efforts of American 
manufacturers to produce table, dairy, and other special grades of salt 
equal, if not superior, in quality and price to the imported article. 
The tariff act of 1894 placed salt upon the free list, and importations 
increased from 348,519,173 pounds in 1893 to 434,155,708 pounds in 
1894, and to nearly 560,000,000 pounds in 1895. In 1896 the imports 
of foreign salt amounted to 520,411,822 pounds. The tariff act of 1897 
returned salt to the dutiable list. Salt in bags, barrels, or other pack- 
ayes is now subjected to a duty of 12 cents per 100 pounds (33.6 cents 
per barrel), and salt in bulk is taxed at the rate of 8 cents per 100 
pounds, or 22.4 cents per barrel. The duty on imported salt in bond 
used in curing fish taken by vessels licensed to engage in the fisheries 
and in curing fish on the navigable waters of the United States, or on 
salt used in curing meats for export, may be remitted. The quantity 
of salt imported in 1897 was nearly 20 per cent less than in 1896, the 
total amounting to 418,049,214 pounds, while in 1898 the imports fell 
off to 371,059,452 pounds, with one exception the smallest amount 
reported in thirty-two years. In 1899 the imports increased slightly 
to 378,102,567 pounds, a gain of 7,043,115 pounds over 1898, but the 
value showed a decline of about $9,000. 
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Since 1867 the imports have been as follows: 


Salt imported and entered for consumption in the United States, 1867 lo 1900, inclusive. 


In bags, barrels, and 


——— a |——————M———— A 


Year endings other packages. 
Quantity. Value 
June 30— Pounds. 
O TEE 254, 470, 862 $696, 570 
MSS NRI RETE 308, 446, 080 915, 546 
|: MTM TEE TN 297, 382, 750 895, 272 
TOI TRUE PS 288, 479, 187 797,194 
JC YA REOR A dase: 283, 993, 799 800, 454 
TOT) ta EDO ORE RENDTRN 258, 282, 807 788, 893 
O ee ee eT eee Em Nerd 239,494,117 | 1,254,818 
Ly CE 358, 375,496 | 1,452,161 
d ID eut muet esci cU MM DERE E esas 818,673,091 | 1,200,541 
C O states ue P S . 831,266,140 | 1,163,480 
"Lyc RENDERE RORIS . 359,005,742 | 1,059,941 
1878......sseeesee esee emen memet... 352,109,963 | 1,062, 995 
O PETIERE TEES 375,286,472 | 1,150,018 
A A E ! 400,970,531 | 1,180,082 
A NER NUNT. | 412,442,291 | 1,242,543 
O Lakes uth ear eile tK E I M lane | 329,969,300 | 1,086,992 
Lo. Mc "Tm ' 812,911,360 | 1,035,946 
A A A UN | 340,759,010 | — 1,093,628 
| PKT EN | 351,276,969 | — 1,030,029 
Dec. 31— 
1886 "TE 319, 232, 750 966, 993 
DL REDDE E ODE 275, 774, 671 850, 069 
po TC" 238, 921, 421 620, 425 
O SPIEL MI SS E D CER 180, 906, 293 627, 134 
I: a EES A A T 172, 611,041 575, 260 
oM p" 150, 033, 182 492, 144 
MEER A ate 150, 799, 014 488, 108 
A A AE 98, 037, 648 358, 575 
A ep cabieteteeseneeced 60, 793, 685 206, 229 
1895........ NOEL PU DE 601, 086 1,723 
E A ded E ED PEE 350, 620 814 
RC A MC —— 36, 801, 048 114, 072 
TN 114, 573, 146 361, 366 
Is C dsc cadens EUN POENI ORE 119, 720, 721 372, 921 
IO0U cvi osten E LO 113, 194, 092 368, 802 


In bulk. 
Quantity. Value. 
Pounds. 

229, 304,323 | $336, 302 
219, 975, 096 365, 158 
256, 765, 240 351, 168 
349, 776, 433 507, 874 
274, 790, 573 855, 318 
257,637, 230 312, 569 
388, 012, 132 525, 685 
427, 294, 209 649, 838 
401, 270, 315 549, 111 
379, 478, 218 462, 106 
444, 044, 370 532, 831 
414, 813, 516 483, 909 
434, 760, 132 632, 706 
449, 743, 872 548, 425 
$29, 361,041 658, 068 
899, 100, 228 474, 200 
412, 938, 686 451, 001 
441,618,517 | — 433,827 
412, 322, 941 886, 858 
866, 621, 223 871, 000 
343, 216, 331 828, 201 
272, 650, 231 246, 022 
234, 499, 635 249, 232 
243, 756, 044 252, 848 
220, 309, 985 224, 569 
201, 366, 103 196, 371 
146, 945, 390 63, 404 
101, 525, 281 86, 718 
1,874, 644 1,874 
1,627, 030 1,640 
50, 775, 105 46, 412 
178, 458, 117 165, 784 
158, 263, 237 133, 862 
198, 697, 810 198, 873 


SALT. 
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Salt imported and entered for consumption in the United States, etc. —Continued. 


— —— —— — 


For the purpose of 
sh. 


Not elsewhere spec- 
ified. 


Year ending— ARO Pees Total value. 
Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. l 
l 
June 30— Pounds. | Pounds | Pounds. 
A A SRM pen 483,775,185 | $1,032, 872 
POOR OL E sedo tte A eC AE DER eters: 628,421,176 | 1,281,004 
A A, OO dins 554, 147,990 | 1,246,440 
E A 68,597,093 | $87,048 |......... lese eese 706,852,643 | 1,392,116 
ITA NEN ERN E 64,671,139 | 66,008 |........... ele 623,395,511 | 1,221,780 
Vd nee: 57,830,929 | 60,155 |.............. aa 773,700,966 | 1,161,617 
EY NR ais etna ces 86,756,628 | 86,193 |...........-.-l. esee. 714, 262,877 | 1,866,596 
e A 105,613,913 | 126,896 |.............. A 891,283,618 | — 2,228,895 
Ms cade col 110, 294,440 | 119,607 lo.oooooocccccclocccocnnos 830, 237,846 | 1,869,259 
1876: Loos EE 118,760,638 | 126,276 |.............- Passer 829, 504,996 | 1,741,862 
Er A 132, 433,972 | 140,787 L.............. Neuen | 985,484,084 | — 1,733,559 
[Si NO 100,791,611 | 96,898 |.............. mer 867,718,090 | 1,643,802 
Er E RUIN 94,060,114 | 95,841 |.............- --eeee | 904, 106,718 | 1,778,565 
O cd 109, 024,446 | 119,667 |.............. Poseen 959, 738,849 | — 1,848,174 
a ee ere 188, 395,085 | 144,347 |.............. e 1,075, 198,397 | — 2,044,958 
A 134,777, 569 | 147,068 |.............. A 863, 847, 097 1,708, 190 
a: 142,065,557 | 154,671 |............- esses 867,915,603 | — 1,641,618 
1884.......- sees sre 126,605,276 | 122,463 |............. eee ss- 908, 977,803 | 1,649,918 
a nie 140,067, 018 | 121,429 |.............- sese 903, 666,328 | 1,538,316 
Dec. 31— | 
da 103, 360,362 | 94,721 |..............]- | 789,214,335 | 1,432,714 
1887 Lees E 105,577,947 | 107,089 |.......ocococolocccnooo.. 724,568, 849 | 1,285,359 
coa 113, 469,083 | 111,120 |... locos. | 625, 030, 735 977,577 
IC MERETUR RM 97,960,624 | 100,123 |.............. ..-- ee 513, 366, 552 976, 489 
| MNT RS 98,279,719 | 96, 648 RF Ho 514, 646, 804 924, 753 
I EET EEEE 108, 990,324 | 89,196 |........o.ooccoloccccco.o. 474, 333, 491 805, 909 
A AA 105,192,086 | 90,327 |..............l.---- ee 457, 357, 203 774, 806 
1808 aR eee 108,536,135 | 87,749 |.............- - ewww eee 348, 519, 178 509, 728 
o MEE 93,723,885 | 79,482 | 178,112,857 | $263, 707 | 434,155, 708 636, 136 
Lo MERI ERE 8,668,490 | 12,195 | 548,007,449 | 739,122 | 559, 151,669 754, 914 
|. M sis S 8,351,913 | 11,814 | 510,082,259 | 687,890 ' 520,411,822 702, 158 
a 32,961,953 | 33,962 | 297,511,108 | 370,592 | 418,049, 214 565, 038 
A ES 78,028,189 | 61,503 l....oooccccccolocccccooo. 371,059, 452 588, 653 
Sn A eh ee REA 100,118,609 | 72,899 |..................-.---- 378, 102, 567 579, 682 
T A SEET 87,925,922 | 71,632 |..............] eese 399, 817, 824 634, 307 
e 
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Salt of domestic production exported from the United States from 1790 to 1900, inclusive. 


Year ending— Quantity. 
Sept. 30— Bushels. 
1190.5. See 1x odi RE wales 81, 935 
v; Ee is 4, 208 
A cece IEEE 47, 488 
Ill dres 45, 847 
1899 A Fe Ead cee cals 45, 072 
1883... rou wv Er aWS 25, 069 
e cc 89, 06-4 
A eden eelens 126, 230 
1836. rca 49,917 
O CMT E 99, 133 
E T 114,155 
E 5. ee RATE 264, 337 
1840... eat Lopes 92, 145 
AA eee ee eee ete 215, 084 
jo V P —— 110, 400 
June 30— 
1843a ........... dae 40, 678 
1644 PP 157,529 
A ee See 131, 500 
VAG ico ——— 117, 627 
A tee eee 202, 244 
I e 219, 145 
D c —————— 312, 063 
IO si ' 319,175 
j|.) A DC 844, 061 
1892...:2: 5 98 a 1, 467,676 
E c NS 515, 857 
1864 —ÁÓ— oes 548, 185 
Ode 536, 073 
p; rior — 698, 458 
jl A Seance states 576, 151 
ISDS CT 533, 100 
jr — —— — 717,257 
IO aos Pis 475, 445 
TOG ee ots dss ueuseeaa ee 537, 401 
18902. le 397, 506 
pi. o He 584, 901 
18A. M 635, 519 
a Nine months. 


Value. 


Year ending— 


Quantity. 


Value. 


——————— |-—————— | | a J aa 
a 


27,914 
18, 211 
54, 007 
46, 483 
31, 943 
58, 472 
67,707 
64, 272 
42, 246 
62, 765 
39, 064 


10, 262 
47,755 
45,151 
30, 520 
42, 333 
73,274 
82, 972 
75, 103 
61, 424 
89, 316 
119,729 
159, 026 
156, 879 
311, 495 
190, 699 
162, 650 
212, 710 
129, 717 
144, 046 
228, 109 
277, 838 
296, 088 


Bushels. 
589, 537 
70, 644 
605, 825 
624, 970 
442, 947 
298, 142 
120, 156 
42, 603 
73, 323 
31, 657 
47,094 
51, 014 
65, 771 
72, 427 
43, 710 
22, 179 
45, 455 
42, 085 
54, 147 
70, 014 


b 4,101, 587 


4, 828, 863 
4, 685, 080 
5, 359, 237 
5, 378, 490 
4, 927,022 
4, 448, 846 
5, 208, 935 
5, 792, 207 


10, 853, 759 


7, 208, 024 


10, 711, 314 


11, 598, 321 


17, 280, 198 
25, 200, 191 


15, 021, 861 


$358, 109 
300, 980 
304, 030 
289, 936 
190, 076 
119, 582 

47,115 
19, 978 
43,777 
15, 701 
16,273 
18,378 
20, 183 
24, 968 
13,612 
6,618 
14,752 
18,265 
17,321 
26, 007 
26, 458 


29, 580 
27,177 
82, 986 
81, 406 
80,079 
23, 771 
28,899 
38, 375 
46, 780 
80, 939 
43, 202 
52, 320 
63, 624 
86, 465 
65, 410 


^ 
A 


b Pounds from 1885. 
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In connection with the above tables: it is interesting to note the 
sources from which our imported salt is obtained and the markets 
supplied by our exports of domestic salt. For this purpose the fol- 
lowing tables, showing the countries from which we import, the 
amount and value of the salt received from each, and also the amount 
and value of the salt exported to each country, are given for the three 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1898, 1899, and 1900. It will be observed 
that Great Britain is the principal exporter of salt to the United 
States, the amount imported from the United Kingdom averaging 
somewhat over 40 per cent of the total imports. Next in importance 
are the West Indian Islands (chiefiy British), and after these comes 
Italy. The amount received from other countries is comparatively 
small. 

The principal exports are through the port of San Francisco, and to 
the Central American States, Mexico, the Hawaiian Islands, Japan, 
and Asiatic Russia. About 25 per cent, or a little more, goes across 
the Great Lakes to the Dominion of Canada. 

The imports and exports for the past three fiscal years, with the 
countries from which imported, and to which exported, have been as 
follows: 


Imports of salt during the fiscal years ending June 30, 1898, 1899, and 1900. 


| Year ending June | Year ending June 


Year ending June 30, 1898. 30, 1899. 30, 1900 


Country from 


which exported. Dutiable.a Dutiable and free. | Dutiable and free. 


. | Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. 


ee | ee eee 


Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
United Kingdom..; 13,011, 441 ‘$23, 117 |1683, 796,501 $362,913 |165, 802,586 |$401, 397 |174, 211,980 $449, 520 
Haly... 2,138 | 59,803,075 | 38,478 | 68,133,438 | 42,562 | 89,445,529 | 43,851 
EA PEE IURE ES 5,054,777 | 12.506 | 3,850,891 7,719 | 8,359,966 | 14,971 
West Indies....... 9,628,849 | 8,913 | 78,294,591 ' 69,170 131,962,790 | 102, 825 133, 734, 505 | 111, 999 
Other countries...|...... A EE 9, 251, 272 | 7,424 


4, 033, 228 4,419 5, 040, 510 | 5, 582 


Total........ 26,053,890 34,168 |316, 200, 216 | 490, 491 c 782,933 | 558, 922 |410, 792, 440 | 625, 863 
a! i i 

aThe tariff act of 1894 provided that salt should be free of duty, but when in bags or other pack- 
ages the coverings should pay duty as if imported separately, and salt imported from countries 
imposing a duty on salt exported from the United States, should pay the rate of duty imposed prior to 
theact of 1894. Under the tariff act of 1897 salt in bulk is subject toa duty of 8 cents per 100 pounds; 
saltin packages, 12 cents per 100 pounds, with duty remitted on salt used in curing meats for export 
orin curing fish, on the navigable waters of the United States. j 
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Exports of salt during the fiscal years ending June 30, 1898, 1899, and 1900. 


Year ending June 30, | Year ending June 30, 
1898. 1899. 


Year ending June 20, 
898 1900. 


Country to which exported. 


Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. 
Pounds Pounds. Pounds 
United Kingdom.................. | 570, 507 $4, 554 45, 230 $360 3, 000 $49 
A ses EVE RSS 181, 806 1, 466 155, 088 1, 589 135, 140 1, 346 
British Honduras.................. | 28, 150 241 19, 951 223 19, 152 304 
Dominion of Canada: 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 

Or enacted wives 114, 452 1, 261 30, 383 572 51, 630 679 
Quebec, Ontario, ete........... | 2,247, 640 7,090 | 2,415, 988 6,832 | 2,888,751 10, 409 
British Columbia.............. 1,119, 949 5,663 | 2,012 080 7,755 | 2,197,726 7 042 
Newfoundland and Labrador, 109, 700 1, 226 107, 820 1,028 95, R65 973 

Central American States: | 
Costa Rica..................... 111,820 864 140, 945 1, 058 106, 380 1, 309 
Guatemala .............. sse | 207,470 982 | 693,797 4,71 15, 995 167 
Honduras...................... | 101,310 1, 006 99, 242 1, 004 131, 487 1, 506 
NICATARDA: rs | 266, 240 | 2, 481 270, 931 3, 216° 285, 400 2,947 
Salvador..........-. sees | — 251,640 | 1,005 37, 500 146 4, 500 17 
MEXICO a 1, 210, 258 ' 8, 367 1, 718, 796 10, 872 1, 090, 033 9, 243 
West Indies: | 
Btigh neret sanais 235, 263 924 129, 415 512 226, 900 1,177 
A A dita OE ee 1, 700 17 500 8 2, 300 25 
Dutch and Frencha........... 7,455 82 10, 180 120 11,211 138 
A ed ve e raa 10, 298 115 4,793 60 2, 400 37 
POFO RICO A e Ss ei hese qmea CrE YS RE 2, 426 19 13, 602 105 
Santo Domingo................ 56, 364 662 27, 744 322 30, 292 335 
A A eai ea 17,372 118 853, 572 5, 311 399, 431 2, 227 
ColoMbiR 0... coses casara 48, 783 407 112, 057 699 121,371 1, 043 
Japan nario da 240, 000 804 ¡ 1,204,000 2,810 | 1,111,400 2, 485 
CHING 4: x ie eres lis 150, 000 1, 500 114, 200 240. |. sus ers AA 
Russia, Asiatic ...................- 8, 883, 000 20, 745 | 14,093, 100 32,020 | 2,502,000 6, 220 
French Oceania ................... 107, 110 450 | 103,950 500 į 114,850 475 
British Australasia ................ 86, 830 893 169, 100 859 162, 400 748 
Hawaiian Islands ................. 613, 500 2,776 634, 970 2, 843 851, 500 3, 689 
Philippine Ishunds AAA AO A ou Ss acted ss necs ue 74, 800 416 
British Africa ................ sss. 15,855 148 14, 000 145 7,900 71 
Other countries. ................... 78,742 504 40,376 478 75, 108 656 
TOU) cd 17,078, 214 66,151 | 25, 256, 634 86,315 | 12,731, 919 56, 833 


a In 1899 and 1900 French only. 


WORLD'S PRODUCTION. 


With the exception of the production of the United States and 
Canada, the latest statistics available for the countries contributing to 
the world's supply of salt are for the calendar year 1899. The subse- 
quent table, accordingly, brings the output for these countries down 
to that year only. It shows that the United States, which since 1892 
has held second place among the countries of the world, became the 
leader in 1897, ranking Great Britain by about 5 per cent. This 
advantage was increased in 1898 by a gain in the production of the 
United States and a decrease in the output of Great Britain. 
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Both countries increased their production in 1899, the United States 
by nearly 300,000 short tons and Great Britain by a little over 40,000 
tens, so that the lead of the United States over her principal rival was 
increased. The United States produced in 1899 nearly 30 per cent 
more salt than Great Britain. The increase in the production of salt 
in Great Britain in 1899 was the first time since 1894 in which year that 
country’s output of salt had increased over the preceding year, whereas 
the production in the United States has increased annually since 1890. 
The table further shows that the United States produced in 1899 a 
little over 22 per cent of the world’s supply, while Great Britain pro- 
duced but 17.4 per cent. The latest statistics available for Russia are 
for the calendar year 1898, in which year that country produced about 
14 per cent of the total; Germany’s production in 1899 was 12.8 per cent 
of the total; France produced not quite 11 per cent, and India 8} per 
cent; Austria-Hungary produced a little less than 5 per cent in 1899. 

It is noticeable, however, that while the production of Austria- 
Hungary was less than 5 per cent of the total world's output, the value 
of the product in that country was more than 42 per cent of the total 
value. This is due to the fact that the salt-producing industry of 
Austria-Hungary is a government monopoly and one of its principal 
sources of revenue. The production of salt in Austria-Hungary in 
1899 was only a little more than one-fifth the production in the United 
States, while the value of the salt product of the United States was 
but little more than one-third of that produced in Austria-Hungary. 
The value of the product in Austria-Hungary was nearly six times 
that of Great Britain, the value of whose product was less than one- 
half that of the United States, while the amount produced in the 
United States was 30 per cent more than that of Great Britain. The 
first cost of salt to the consumer in the United States is a little over 
$2 per ton; in Austria-Hungary it is over $30 per ton, and with such 
conditions the small production is readily accounted for. The mere 
fact that salt is so cheaply produced in Great Britain and in the United 
States has increased its consumption, and has had no little influence 
in the development of our packing industries and also in the develop- 
ment of the chlorination process for the extraction of gold and silver 
from their ores. 

In the following table the production of salt in Turkey is not 
included. The industry in that country, as it is in Austria-Hungary, 
is a government monopoly, and no statistics of production are pub- 
lished. In this table the statistics of salt production in the principal 
countries of the world are shown for each year from 1890 to 1899, 
with the exception of Russia, where the latest statistics available are 
for 1898. For the sake of convenience the quantities are expressed in 
short. tons. 
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Year. 


+Pornasrasrnnsrasanaron.» 
ee" raro ao ooo ooo 
eec" ""9cí:cccsc)c 
"e5^*c292222999n^92722999225 
eo" c" "ac2c-92s5sot997 
corr rro nor ao noo rr ao rr 
conononnnooncracannnon..an. 
conosco...» 
coen.oonronn vos. enn... o 


` Year. 


IL —————————————— 
eese erectos ro 
cornononc.no.na.ne..n.n.onoo. 
arornsonnoon”.o nn... n.n.o..n. e... 
Porron o.nanonpesnan.on.n.no» 
crnonacononsnnoancosn....o 
eec" "22sc00072u22c2922a» 
croconcocnoann.oonn.n.c...o.o.o 
Loro snoo.nn.o.n..no.n.o... 


Year. 


Lorrnaro rr rr amooo ooo 
Oro cono. nn. enanos n$nosa 
"e^" roo ooo ooo 
coann.noonoo.n. ca nocron.. e... 
Ren no cono non. n.n.o...n.oa.- 
Peete rete ncanaconscanno.. 
| 
600. o .on.n...n.nn....on coa» 
ne... eno n.nononn..on.n..on.o.o 


LOC. no oneroso. oo.n.n... oe. 


a Includes product of Algeria. 
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bGovernment monopoly. 


c Production in 1898 is used in making up the total for the world's production. 


France.a 
Quantity. Value. 
Short tons 

955, 434 $8, 458, 174 

932, 202 2, 868, 945 
1, 100, $98 3, 318, 366 
1, 243, 560 3, 291, 422 
1, 001, 498 2, 762, 216 

988, 273 2, 421, 378 
1, 178, 038 2, 492, 402 
1,070, 290 2, 236, 755 
1, 132, 415 2, 156, 196 
1, 884, 962 2, 484, 103 


Austria-Hungary. b 


The world's salt production. 

United States. Great Britain. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Short tons. Short tona. 

1,242, 778 | $4,752,286 | 2,408,462 | $5, 354, 400 
1,398,312 | 4,040,839 | 2,288,800 | 4,737,596 
1,637,845 | 5,654,915 | 2,191,307 | 4,177,795 
1,665,609 | 4,354,668 | 2,154,912 | 3,565, 827 
1,815,438 | 4,739,285 | 2,504,221 | 8,703,601 
1,913,761 | 4,423,084 ¡ 2,434,043 | 3,442, 292 
1,939, 102 | 4,040,839 | 2,265,040 | 3,233,078 
2,236,248 | 4,920,020 | 2,131,912 | 3,017,564 
2,465,769 | 6,212,554 | 2,103,718 | 3,016,011 
2,759,206 | 6,867,467 | 2,144,680 | 3,134,873 
German Empire. Italy. . 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Short tona. Short tons. 
1,156,769 | $3,750,642 | 524,652 | $999,933 
1, 289, 560 | 3, 908, 438 492 144 927, 812 
1,286,365 | 3, 968, 650 461, 738 857, 692 
1, 293,748 ¡ 4,016, 909 466, 146 990, 283 
1,386,316 | 4, 148, 710 477, 166 912, 118 
1,847,014 | 4,131,945 526,370 | 1,030, 350 
1,436,258 | 4,204,910 497,915 935, 466 
1,306,684 | 3,730, 950 507, 778 968, 031 
1,510,511 | 3,755, 201 497, 002 802, 108 
1,578,314 | 3,783,270 432, 720 616, 144 
Russia. Spain. 
Quantity. | Value. Quantity. Value. 
Short tons. Short tons. 
1,531, 736 ; $2, 613, 611 | 678,531 | $81,750, 444 
1,489,008 | 4,978,589 642,292 | 1,687,300 
1,608,595 | 4,627,700 750,059 | 2,505,855 
1,489,687 | 4,281,970 166, 913 82, 076 
1,493,572 | 3,817,160 | 227,645 85, 786 
1,705,896 | 3,887,090 359, 604 918, 775 
1,484,782 | 4,917,250 574,970 | 1,113, 494 
1,682,337 | 4,357,253 560, 484 | 1,118,720 
1,642,980 | 4,255,318 527, 858 989, 704 
(c) (c) 659,140 | 1,06.., 988 


Quantity. Value. 
Short tons. 
515, 736 | $17, 863, 887 
508, 022 17, 436, 392 
490, 390 16, 069, 952 
524, 552 16, 475, 059 
565,326 | 17,256,516 
530,062 | 17,075,675 
538,951 | 15,497,873 
551,078 | 15,725,518 
639,830 | 19,535, 222 
578,000 | 18,112, 471 
India. 
Quantity. Value. 
Short tons. 
1,159,395 | $1,948,104 
1, 139, 468 1, 690, 291 
1,008, 330 1, 750, 317 
940, 547 1, 646,597 
1, 452, 654 2, 538, 121 
1,282,522 | 2,058,678 
1,131, 472 1, 753, 371 
1, 033, 601 1,560, 415 
., 104, 513 1, 902, 377 
1,031,149 | — 1,637,836 
| 
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The world’s salt production—Continued. 


| Canada. Other countries. The world. 
Year. a =2 iem s: = AR PRA DU EU 
| Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Short tons. Short tons. Short tons. 
E A 43,754 8198, 857 A cc Sete wx Pert 10, 212,147 | $42, 690, 338 
jur 45, 021 161, 179 |...... ihe vite oes dues id 10, 224, 919 42, 432, 384 
| 01! AA Ree een Rl 45, 486 A A PA ..e..--| 10,581, 013 43, 093, 283 
D CET | 62,324 A qusas o np 10,013,004 | 38, 600, 737 
IR9TI. 4. te rte RS E 57,199 170, 687 a?, 772 $9,515 | 10, 983, 807 39, 633, 715 
o eL ze tate RR ES wands | 352, 376 160, 455 b 159, 129 1,155, 738 | 11,299, 040 40, 605, 460 
1896 ct uo OL Ep E EY 43, 900 169, 693 c 128, 959 408, 111 | 11,219, 447 38, 766, 482 
BOOT AA A 91. 348 225,730 c 35, 373 204,468 ¡ 11, 170, 133 38, 065, 424 
ISUB AA A ge yess 57, 126 248,639 | «463,707 1,567,034 | 12, 145, 429 44, 440, 364 
1809. A T je 97,095 234, 520 123,179 755,531 | 12,341, 425 42, 934, 521 


a Cape Colony and Ceylon. 

b Cupe Colony, Ceylon, Greece, Bosnia, and Herzegovina. 

c Cape Colony, Greece, Bosnia, and Herzegovina. 

d In addition to this amount Brazil produced 26,882; Peru, 19,836; Roumania, 119,103; Switzerland, 
52,116; Turkey, 247,003. Total, 465,600 short tons, for which no value is given. 


Digitized by Google 


MICA. 


PRODUCTION. 


The production of mica in the United States in 1900 largely exceeded 
that of any previous year in amount, although the value of the product 
was considerably less than that obtained in any of the years from 1881 
to 1885. The total amount of sheet mica reported to the Survey as 
produced in 1900 was 456,283 pounds, valued at $92,758, as compared 
with 108,570 pounds, valued at $70,587, in 1899. This large increase 
in amount, with a comparatively slight increase in value, was due to 
the increased use of small-sized mica, which in previous years has been 
considered as a waste product or ground as scrap mica. In fact, a 
considerable quantity of the product reported in 1900 was material 
taken from scrap heaps. This was particularly the case in New Hamp- 
shire and North Carolina. South Dakota reported a production of 
123,090 pounds, which was included in the sheet-mica product, but 
nearly all of it was sold in the rough blocks and shipped to Eastern 
factories for manufacture. The total value of this product is given as 
$3,745. The value of the sheet mica obtained from it largely exceeded 
this amount. | 

The amount of scrap mica produced in 1900 was reported as 5,497 
short tons, valued at $55,502, as compared with 1,505 short tons in 
1899, valued at $50,878. 

There was a slight increase in the amount of unmanufactured mica 
imported into the United States—from 1,709,839 pounds in 1899, valued 
at $233,446, to 1,892,000 pounds, valued at $290,872, in 1900. The 
imports of cut or trimmed mica decreased slightly—from 67,293 
pounds, valued at $42,538, to 64,391 pounds, valued at $28,688. 
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The following table shows the annual production of mica in the 
United States since 1880: 


Production of mica since 1880. 


Year. Quantity. | Value. Year. Quantity. | Value. 
Pounds. Pounds. 

TBSO oid eet e he aloe 81,669 | $127, 825 Sheet e 35, M3 

A =e ES 100,000 | 250, 000 19 oro dare d ee aaa cate ds al91 | xp 
j|. MC E 100,000 | 250,000 Sheet ................. 44, 325 

Ee CNRC NINE 114,000 | 285,000 1895 oran TN a148 | pe, Ost 
A S 147,410 | 368,525 — bass TER 49, 156 65, 441 
TBS ia asia E Ex n n ike 92,000 | 161,000 SCIAD mandas a 222 1,750 
A T E 40,000 | 70,000 | "T qe ii 82,676 | 80,774 
Ti SER Ress ax Su 70,000 ¡ 142,250 SGISD cir a 740 14, 452 
TESS C TERT T 48, 000 70, 000 1898 [Sheet neta GA aa m aret 129, 520 103, 534 
|l X PT 49,500 | 50,000 |Scrap ................- a 3, 999 27, 564 
1c RENE NOR ENDE 60,000 | 75,000 | |... ies SERM SN 108, 570 70,587 
IS locos fasc. A EROR 75,000 | 100,000 SOFHD rr a 1,505 50, 878 
O e o eater oes 75,000 | 100,000 1 200 rap -——— HM 456, 283 92, 758 
1803 [rci —9" 51,111 | 88.929 SCTAD «our So CPU ME ad, 497 55, 202 

¡E eese a156 i 


| 
a Short tons. 


The production of mica during 1899 and 1900, by States, was as 
follows: 
Production of mica in 1899, by States. 


State. ¡Sheet mica.| Scrap mica. 


` Pounds. Short tons. 


New Hampshire bbe eee usa a A eens eos 16, 113 165 
Now MORO IA ts 5, 500 123 
North Carolina ad A E AAA ESA oud 85, 707 737 
South Dakota and Wyoming civic e ER e ER e seen 1,250 480 

MO tA seh etd EE act oci etl LA edi eol stg a o ota deus 108, 57 1,505 


Production of mica in 1900, by States. 


State. Sheet mica.| Scrap mica. 


Pounds. Short tona. 


New Hampshire...........oooooocconocorocosaroncaroorocrranaroracnosononosoos 191,118 615 
Nor hoa FOL ARS GA 107,255 | 4, 450 
Soüth Dakota. cca ada REPE DES D nm a 123, 090 80 
New MEXICO Success em oo v idee A ROV let 9, 620 258 
VARIA ous soo eO on low ak rd ee dew ee ede AA UR ea tues OA Ee rede 16,000 AA 
Other States liste a Ci 9, 200 64 

Total ansios iae oer A n eaters Lope EE 456, 283 5, 497 


a Sold in rough or unmanufactured condition. b Idaho, Maine, Nevada, and Rhode Island. 
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IMPORTS. 


The following table shows the imports of unmanufactured mica from 
1869 to 1896: 


Value of unmanufactured mica imported and entered for consumption in the United States, 
1869 to 1896, inclusive. 


Year ending— Value. Year ending— Value. | Year ending— Value. 
June 30— June 30— . Dec. 31— 

T ARE $1, 165 Cr NIS 89, 274 | 1888. ..... sess a857, 541 
jr. T) AA 226 ji, — 12, 562 oS T ——— a97,351 
TST AAA 1, 460 I88L.. eee 5, 839 IB90. ee: a207, 375 
1872.5: 2 Eve 1,002 1882... eR RIA 5,175 169) A 96, 242 
1879... v petuo r es 498 BBZ AAA 9, 884 AAA 218, 938 
¿e AA 1, 204 ji... AAA 28, 284 VOSS iaa co 147, 927 
AA selec dey: Io 28, 685 E A 126, 194 
AA 569 || Dec. 31— 1 ess 174, 886 
Iii 13, 085 lp. pm a 56, 354 18096. A 169, 085 
IBIS 47: edes 7,930 iL, a 49, 085 


aIncluding mica waste. 


Under the new classification made necessary by the Dingley tariff 
act, in effect from and after July 24, 1897, mica is designated as 
““ unmanufactured ” and “cut or trimmed.” A specific import duty of 
6 cents per pound is imposed upon the former and 12 cents per pound 
upon the latter, with an additional 20 per cent ad valorem duty on 
each. The imports during 1897 after the new classification took effect, 
and for the years 1898, 1899, and 1900, were as follows: 


Mica imported and entered for consumption in 1897, 1898, 1899, and 1900. 


Year. Quantity. | Value. Year. Quantity. | Value. 
1897. 1899. Pounds 
Prior to July 24............. $140, 353 | Unmanufactured .......... 1, 709, 839 | $233, 446 
After July 24: ; Cut or trimmed ............ 67, 293 42, 538 
Unmanufactured 10, 981 |: ENEE aan 
Totlnemisosian dc 
Cut or trimmed ........ 41,068 dia hospi. mM 
—— 1900. 3 
Total Listados 949,710 | 192, 402 
—————|——————| Unmanufactured .......... 1, 892, 000 290, 872 
1898. Cut or trimmed ............ 64, 391 28, 688 
Unmanufactured........... 877,980 | 115,930 oA ere ENNIS 
asian cas 
Cut or trimmed............. 78,567 | 34,162 20m a p, SS 


Total os rinde mas 956, 497 | 150, 082 
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Tur Mica INDUSTRY IN 1900. 
By J. A. HOLMES. 


Perhaps the three most notable features connected with the mica 
industry in the United States during the year 1900 were the increas- 
ingly large use of American mica in electrical machinery, notwith- 
standing the continued large importation of foreign mica, the somewhat 
abnormal development of the ground mica industry, and the plans for 
the establishment in the United States of a plant for the use of scrap 
mica in the manufacture of a new boiler-tube covering. The increased 
activity in mica mining is shown in the preceding pages. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


In New Hampshire, in the Gilsum district, the Davis-Mitchell mine, 
on the old Kidder farm, 1 to 2 miles northwest of Gilsum, has been 
worked to.a considerable extent and has yielded a large quantity 
of both sheet and scrap mica. In connection with the former work- 
ing of this mine, a shaft has been sunk to a depth of 100 feet, and 
open-cut work has been carried for a distance of several hundred feet 
and to a depth of 20 to 30 feet. The work during the last year has 
been mainly in this open cut. Just to the northeast of this Davis- 
Mitchell mine, and on the same dike, another opening (the Hoskins 
mine) was made during the year, and a considerable quantity of both 
sheet and scrap mica taken out. The sheet mica from this mine was 
shipped to New York and Boston, while the scrap mica was ground in 
large part at the Hoskins mica mill at Gilsum. In the Grafton dis- 
trict the Grafton Mica Company worked both the Hoyt Hill mine, 2 
to 4 miles east of Canaan, and the Waverly mine, just west of Grafton 
station, to some extent, taking from the two approximately 250 
tons of mica. The work at both these mines has been mainly in the 
open cut. The former is located on the northwest slope of Hoyt Hill, 
where two or three adjacent openings have been made. The mica- 
bearing portion of the pegmatite dike has a thickness of from 2 to 
4 feet in a fine gray biotite-granite. The latter of these two mines 
is located on the southwest side of Prescott Hill. The dike has a thick- 
ness of from 10 to 18 feet, the strike being northeast-southwest and 
the dip toward the southeast. When visited it had been mined for a 
length of some 200 feet and to a depth of 30 to 40 feet. The Spring- 
field or Old Sullivan mica mine, 24 miles southwest of Grafton station 
and on the northeast slope of Springfield Mountain, has been worked 
at intervals during the year on a small scale, but mainly for the beryls 
and other rarer minerals that are to be found there. The old Ruggles 
mine, on Isinglass Hill, in this same district, which is perhaps the most 
famous mica mine in this country, and where the first mica mining in 
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the United States by white men is said to nave been carried on, has 
been idle for several years, owing to legal complications; but the great 
dumps of scrap mica to be found about the openings indicate the large 
quantity of fine mica which has been taken from this property in the 
past, and a partial examination of the workings indicates that the dike 
still carries a considerable quantity of mica available for future mining 
operations. 

In the North Groton district of New Hampshire the Fletcher mine, 
on Fletcher Hill, 24 miles northeast of North Groton, was worked 
during the year on a small scale. Some years ago it was worked on a 
much larger scale. The dike here is 20 to 40 feet wide, with a north- 
east course, and has been worked mainly as an open cut for a distance 
of some 150 feet. A new mine was opened up during the year and 
worked to a considerable extent by Messrs. Lay and Grange, 3 to 4 
miles northwest of North Groton. When visited the open cut on this 
mine had extended to a depth of 30 feet and a length of about 150 feet, 
and it was said that some 200,000 pounds of crude mica had been taken 
out during the preceding six months. This mine was equipped with 
modern steam drills and had associated with it at North Groton a well- 
equipped plant employing a dozen or fifteen men, where the mica was 
cut and prepared for market. In this district also are the famous 
Palermo and Valencia mines, but no work has been done at either of 
these for several years, except to remove in part from the old dumps 
the scrap mica, of which considerable quantities still remain. The 
Rice mine, about 14 miles southwest from North Groton, has been 
worked at intervals during the last several years and a large amount 
of good mica is said to have been taken from it, but only a little work 
was done there during the year 1900. 

In Alexandria Township the Newfound mica mine, 3 miles north- 
west of Alexandria post-office, was worked during a considerable por- 
tion of the year by the Newfound Mica Company, with an outfit of 
two steam drills and a cutting house. The dike here has a thickness 
of 8 to 15 feet and contains a fair proportion of good mica. The Patten 
mine, 3 miles west of Alexandria post-office, has in the past yielded a 
large quantity of good mica, and will doubtless again in the future be 
a good producing mine, but it has not been worked during the last 
few vears. This statement may be said to apply to a number of well- 
known New Hampshire mica mines. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


In North Carolina mica mining has made some progress during the 
year, although it has been handicapped hy low prices for the product, 
due to the large importations of foreign mica. The principal work has 
been done in the mountain counties, mainly Mitchell, Yancey, Hay- 
wood, Jackson, and Moscow, where a number of the older mines were 
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reopened and a few new mines were developed. East of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, in McDowell County, a mine (the Cochran) has been 
developed about 8 miles north of Marion, and some good plate mica 
has been obtained. Another mine has been opened up and worked on 
a small scale during the year in Stokes County, near Sandy Ridge, and 
a limited amount of similar development work was carried on in Cleve- 
land and Rutherford counties. 

West of the Blue Ridge, in Ashe County, the Carolina Mica Com- 
pany has developed a mine on Beaver Creek, near Jefferson, employing 
20 men during the last three months of the year. This company has 
also erected near by a mill for grinding the scrap mica. In Mitchell 
and Yancey counties nearly all of the older and well-known mines, 
such as the Deake, Spread Eagle, Cloudland, Double Head, Hawkins, 
Clarissa, and others, have been worked at intervals during the year, 
though some of them on a small scale. Nearly all of this work was done 
by parties whose available capital was so small that they were unable 
to purchase modern pumps and other equipment needed in working 
these deeper mines—one shaft in the Clarissa, for example, having 
been sunk to a depth of more than 300 feet. 

In Haywood County the Big Ridge mica mine, 7 miles from Waynes- 
ville, was worked on a considerable scale throughout the entire year, 
and was probably the largest producer of the region. The Shiny mine, 
8 miles from Waynesville, was worked for about five months of the 
year, and yielded considerable quantities of both sheet and scrap mica. 
In Jackson County a number of mines have been actively worked dur- 
ing longer or shorter periods. The Toxaway Company has developed 
several mica deposits on its lands near Sapphire, taking out a consid- 
erable quantity of crude sheet mica. Several additional deposits have 
been developed with similar result on the adjoining Grimshawe lands. 
In other portions of the county the Frady and East Fork mines were 
operated successfully during half of the year, and the Long and Fer- 
guson and other deposits were worked during shorter periods. In 
Macon County mining has been less active than during the recent past, 
the work at the Lyle, Knob, and Raby mines extending over not 
exceeding half of the year, and that at other deposits being rather 
developmental and irregular. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


In the Black Hills district of South Dakota there has also been 
renewed activity in mica mining during the latter part of the year. 
The well-known New York mine was opened up in October and has 
been worked by a force of from 10 to 30 men since that time. Several 
carloads of crude mica have been produced and shipped to the eastern 
markets. Indications at this mine are favorable for a future output 
of considerable magnitude. The Monarch (Old Wormly), 24 miles 
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west of Custer, has been worked during the year as an open cut to a 
depth of 20 or more feet, and in the bottom of this open cut a shaft 
was sunk to a considerable depth. The pegmatite dike at this point 
is a large one, having a thickness of more than 100 feet and being a 
prominent topographic feature in that region. : It has a general course 
northwest-southeast, and rises above the surface at intervals for 
more than a mile. Other similar dikes lying just to the east of these 
are known to carry tin ore, but no tin has as yet been found in the 
dike on which the Monarch mine is located. The McMackin mica 
mine, 3 miles northwest from Custer, perhaps the most famous and 
the largest producer among the mica mines of the Black Hills region, 
had not been worked for several years, but was prospected and opened 
up anew toward the end of 1900. It will probably again become one 
of the large producers of that region. The Etna mine, 1 mile south 
of Custer, was operated during the summer of 1900, the work being 
mainly by the open cut, but a shaft was being sunk when the mine 
was visited in October. The mica-bearing dike is here a large one, 
being exposed for 1,500 to 2,000 feet and having a thickness, includ- 
ing the interbedded masses of schist, of 30 to 100 feet. A limited 
amount of prospecting work was done at several of the well-known 
mines in the vicinity of Custer, and the outlook for larger mining 
_operations during the year 1901 is good. 

In the Keystone district, on the east side of the Black Hills, several 
well-known mica dikes, including the Etta tin dike, have during the 
last few years been worked for spodumene; and during the year 1900 
considerable quantities of this mineral were mined and shipped to 
eastern markets. 


NEW MEXICO. 


In New Mexico the mining for mica during 1900 was limited to two 
districts. In the Petaca district some development work was done at 
the well-known Cribbens mine, but the more extensive mining opera- 
tions were carried on by the American Mica Mining and Milling Com- 
pany at the Petaca mine, 1 mile west of Petaca village; at the Texas 
mine, 14 miles southwest from the Petaca, and at the Gulch mine, the 
Talco Grandy, Keystone, Vivian, and Kit Carson mines, all lying to 
the north of the Petaca. A considerable amount of work was done at 
these places, but the product was largely scrap mica and was shipped 
East for grinding purposes. Only asmall per cent (from 1 to 3) of the 
mica at these different mines was saved as sheet mica. At the High- 
lands mica mine, 3 to 4 miles northwest of Petaca, a limited amount 
of mining was done during the year by the Standard Mica Company, 
the entire output of the mine being shipped east in the crude form. 
The Kansas City (No. 3) mica mine, located about 1 mile northwest 
of the Highlands and on the west side, about 100 feet above the bottom 
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of the canyon which passes between the two, has been worked to some 
extent during both 1899 and 1900, the work being mainly in an open 
cut about 30 feet deep and 30 to 40 feet long. One of the features of 
this mica region during the year has been the working of several mines, 
notably the Keystone, for scrap mica alone, which was hauled 10 to 15 
miles by wagon and shipped to Cleveland, Ohio, in the crude form for 
grinding purposes. 

In the region about Harvey’s ranch, some 25 miles northwest of 
Las Vegas, New Mexico, a limited amount of mica mining has been 
carried on during the year, but this has been largely of a prospecting 
nature. Several of the openings, however, have yielded a quantity of 
mica of good quality. Among these may be mentioned the Smuggler 
mine, one-third of a mile northwest of Garnet Peak, where an old 
tunnel was some years ago run into the hill for a distance of 245 
feet. At the Kirhowreger mine, ahout 400 feet southeast from 
the Smuggler, a tunnel has been run into the pegmatite dike for a 
distance of 40 feet. Little mica, however, was exposed. The Hill- 
side mica mine, about three-quarters of a mile southwest from the 
Smuggler, has been worked to a limited extent as an open cut in the 
face of a large pegmatite dike, which can be traced for a distance of 
several hundred yards. The Rising Sun mica mine, 300 to 400 yards 
northwest from Harvey’s ranch, was opened up as a prospect hole in 
1883 by Messrs. Beatty and Gray. This opening was still further 
enlarged in 1899 and a limited amount of mica taken from the mine. 
No work has been done there since that date. The Gray Eagle mica 
mine, one-half mile southwest from Harvey’s, was opened up to a 
depth of 10 to 12 feet in 1882; it was enlarged in 1896 and again in 
1899, a limited amount of mica being taken out each time, but no work 
has been done since the latter date. 

On the west slope of Baldy Mountain, some 25 miles north of 
Santa Fe, a limited amount of prospecting for mica has been carried 
on during the last year, but no extensive mining operations have as 
yet been attempted in that region. The pegmatite dikes found there 
are both large and numerous and at a number of places small crystals 
of mica appear in the surface of these masses, but the development 
work has not been carried on to a sufficient extent to open up any large 
deposits of commercial mica. 


FLUORSPAR. 


By Epwarp W. PARKER. 


PRODUCTION. 


The production of fluorspar continues to increase. In 1900 the total 
production amounted to 18,150 short tons, as compared with 15,900 
tons in 1899 and 7,675 tons in 1898. The value of the product in 1900 
was, however, $2,150 less than that of the preceding year. This 
decline in value is more apparent than real, and was due to the fact that 
a comparatively large amount of fluorspar was marketed in the crude 
or raw state in 1900. At the same time there was an actual decline 
in the price of the crude material as compared with that which was 
obtained in 1899, the lower price being probably due to the increased 
supply. Over 80 per cent of the product in 1900 was obtained from 
the counties of Caldwell, Crittenden, and Livingston, in Kentucky. 
The Kentucky deposits are of recent development, the first commercial 
product reported from them being in 1898. The remainder of the pro- 
duct was obtained from the old and well-known district near Rosiclare, 
IM]. The larger part of the fluorspar product is sold without further 
preparation than the removal of dirt and such impurities as lead and 
zinc, with which it is frequently associated. Two of the producing 
companies are, however, constructing plants for grinding the material 
before marketing. The statistics for 1901 will probably show a larger 
proportion of ground fluorspar sold, with a corresponding increase in 
value. 

The amount of crude fluorspar sold in 1900 was 15,450 short tons, 
which was shipped in bulk, and valued at $77,500, as compared with 
12,400 short tons of crude fluorspar sold in 1899 and valued at $71,500. 
The amount ground and shipped in barrels in 1900 was 3,000 tons, 
valued at $17,000, as compared with 3,400 short tons, valued at $25,000, 
in 1899. 

In addition to the localities in Illinois and Kentucky from which 
the entire product in 1899 and 1900 was claimed, fluorspar has been 
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reported as occurring in abundance near Castle Dome, in Yuma County, 
Ariz., and as associated with the telluride ores of Cripple ee Colo. 
No pr 'oduction has been reported from these localities. 

The following table shows the annual production of fluorspar since 


1882: 
Production of fluorspar in the United States from 1882 to 1900. 


Year. Quantity.| Value. ^ Year. Quantity. Value. 
Short tona. | Short tons. | 
1 e ads 4,000 | $20,000 || 1892..............cecceeeeees | 12, 250 | $89, 000 
O AM 4,000 | 20,000 | 1893...............- eee eee 12, 400 84, 000 
dad 4,000 | 20,000 |] 18M. ...oooooocccccccnncononos | 7,500 47, 500 
VSR NER NN TEES 5,000 | 22,500 || 1895...............- eee eee eee ! 4,000 24, 000 
A NP 5,000 | 22,000 || 1896................- esee 6, 500 52, 000 
tas 6,000 | 20,000 || 1897........ 0. cece eese | 5, 062 37, 159 
do ERIS d: 6,000| 30,000 | 1898.............-.-- ee eee eee 7,615 63, 050 
TERS NRI E 9, 500 E A cic lw ERR YS 15, 900 96, 650 
15005532 Suede uo cauto tus 8,250 | 55,328 | 1900....... 0 cece nne | 18, 450 94, 500 
re ca das 10,014 | 78,330 | 
USES. 


Fluorspar, or calcium fluoride, is chiefly used in the preparation of 
hydrofluoric acid by the distillation of the fluorspar with sulphuric 
acid, producing hydrofluoric acid and calcium sulphate. It is used 
also to a considerable extent in the manufacture of opalescent glass, 
and possesses superior qualifications as a flux for iron smelting, the 
principal reason for the relatively small amount used, as compared 
with limestone, being the higher first cost and the distance of the pro- 
ducing localities from the iron-making centers. The advanced prices 
obtained for iron products during 1899 and 1900 enabled the iron 
masters to use a higher-priced flux in a number of instances, and the 
increased production of fluorspar in the last few years has been due to 
the demand from iron furnaces. Owing to the fact that fluorspar in 
this case requires little preparation, it is sold at a lower figure than 
for other purposes to which it is adapted and accounts for the decline 
in value in 1900. 


IMPORTS OF CRYOLITE. 


'The records of the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department 
do not make any separation of fluorspar imported into the United 
States. It is included among minerals and ores not elsewhere speci- 
fied. Cryolite, which is a fluoride of sodium and aluminum, is 
imported from Ivigtok, in Greenland. It is used, as is fluorspar, in 
the manufacture of hydrochloric acid and opalescent glass, and also in 
the manufacture of aluminum and sodium sults. 
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The imports of cryolite for a series of years are shown in the fol- 


lowing table: 
Imports of eryolite from 1871 to 1900. 


Year ending— Amount. | Value. f Year ending— | Amount. | Value. 
June 30— Long tons. | Dec. 31— | tong tons. 
E IRR QUEE AN TWEEN pes $71, 058 E ee E T 8,230 | $110, 152 
dates ue e PINE 75,195 | Sv RERO RO 10,328 | 138,068 
CIT BRNO | Castes aches | 84,226 | Le aPC ee . 7, 388 98, 830 
Lr NUR ER pne 28,118 | 1890 Leere co scs 8,603 | 115,158 
eR ET T ' 050,472 | ratas | 7,129 95, 405 
CI RPM ROM DECEM 109,530.) :— "iBObooet senec eb | 8,298 | 76,350 
ICT ENERO MODEM ' 126,692 a AE 7,241 96, 932 
aa | KR 106, 884 | c MR , 9,674 | 120,688 
Dr RR ERAS 66, 042 eC AS ! — 10,681 | 142,494 
sd: | m 91,366 | o che dn | 9,425 | 125, 368 
too AS 103, 529 | T NEM MOD 3, 009 40, 056 
I STR OE EU 3,758 | 51,589 TSG eeu vef ees 10,115 | 135,114 
LL A oacieeerene 6.508 | 97,400 IO ri 6, 201 88, 501 
A bxale rta e oie 7,390 | 106,029 | s ANA 5,879 78,676 
Dec. 31— 1000. ose PE aes 5, 437 72,763 
ri dit 8,275 | 110,750 | 
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ASBESTOS. 


By JosePH Hype Pratt. 


VARIETIES. 


Two distinct minerals are mined and put on the market as asbestos. 
They are very similar in their physical properties, but are distinct 
chemically. One is a silicate of calcium and magnesium and is a vari- 
ety of the mineral amphibole. There are a number of the nonalumi- 
nous varieties of amphibole which pass into fibrous varieties, especially 
the tremolite and actinolite, and all these fibrous varieties are included 
under the name of asbestos. The other mineral that is called asbes- 
tos is a variety of serpentine, a hydrous magnesium silicate known as 
chrysotile. It was the former of these minerals that was originally used 
commercially, but as the chrysotile began to be used for the same 
purposes it was placed on the market under the same name. While 
these minerals are equal in their heat-resisting properties, the chryso- 
tile is superior in strength and elasticity of fiber to any variety of 
amphibole asbestos. The former mineral is usually greenish-white, 
green, yellowish to brownish in color, and has a decidedly silky luster. 
The fibers are flexible, easily separating from each other, and have a 
silky appearance. It is usually found in seams of varying width in 
serpentine rocks. The amphibole asbestos has been found in longer 
fibers than the former, and these are flexible and easily separated by 
the fingers. They do not have the silky luster of the chrysotile, but 
have more the appearance of flax. The color varies from white to 
greenish and woody-brown. 

One of the main chemical differences between the two is that the 
amphibole asbestos is an anhydrous mineral, while the serpentine or 
chrysotile variety is hydrous, containing from 12 to 14 per cent of 
water. They can be readily distinguished by making a test for water. 


OCCURRENCE. 


The amphibole variety of asbestos is quite widely distributed, but 
there are not many localities known at present where it occurs in 
quantity, and then again on account of the superior qualities of the 
chrysotile asbestos there is not as large a demand for the other variety 
and thus there is but little stimulus given to prospecting for it. 
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The only two States in which mining has been carried on for asbes- 
tos during the past two years are California and Georgia. The latter 
has produced practically all of the asbestos mined in the United States 
during the past year. The production of California asbestos has been 
decreasing on account of its distance from the principal manufactur- 
ers. The asbestos deposits of Georgia are located at Sall Mountain, 
White County. 

It is quite common to find the chrysotile asbestos or fibrous variety 
of serpentine in small amounts associated with the serpentine rocks in 
various localities throughout the United States. Until recently, how- 
ever, there were no deposits found where the chrysotile occurred in 
commercial quantity. At Casper, Wyo., deposits of this variety of 
asbestos have been found that have warranted further investigation 
and development, and this work is being done by the McConnell Asbes- 
tos Company, of Pittsburg, Pa. 

As is well known nearly all of the asbestos used in this country is 
obtained from the deposits at Black Lake and Thetford, Canada, and 
this is also true of that used by European manufacturers. Thus with 
any interruption of the supply from the Canadian mine there is at 
once a scarcity of the crude asbestos and its price at once begins to 
rise. With the new uses to which asbestos is being put there is a con- 
stant increase in the demand for the mineral, and, in order to meet 
this, new sources of supply must be found. Thus any new locality 
that gives evidence of producing chrysotile in quantity is worthy of 
further investigation. On the land of Mr. J. B. Church near North 
Wilkesboro, N. C., chrysotile of good quality has been found, and it 
is reported that there are indications that it occurs in considerable 
quantity. Asbestos is reported by Mr. Horace Engle, of Roanoke, 
Va., to occur in the central portion of Bedford County, Va. 

The most interesting occurrence of chrysotile asbestos recently discov- 
ered is that located on the eastern slope of Belvidere Mountain, in Low- 
ell Township, near the Eden line, Vermont. The deposit was first dis- 
covered in November, 1899, by Mr. Melvin E. Tucker, of Hardwick, Vt. ` 

A brief account of this deposit, by Prof. J. F. Kemp, is given below: 


NOTES ON THE OCCURRENCE OF ASBESTOS IN LAMOILLE AND ORLEANS 
COUNTIES, VT. 


By J. F. Kemp. 


Asbestos, or ‘‘asbestus,” as it was earlier called, was discovered 
many years ago in various parts of Vermont. As is usually the case, 
the actual mineral was probably in most instances chrysotile or amian- 
thus rather than the asbestos of the mineralogists. It is referred to on 
pp. 527, 528 (amianthus), and 544 of Volume I of the Geological Sur- 
vey of Vermont, which was issued in 1861. It was even reported as 
a loose mineral in the soil at Lowell, one of the towns visited by the 
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writer, but it seems to have attracted no special attention until within 
a year or two. The revival of interest appears to be due to the fact 
that some seven or eight years ago a French-Canadian lumberman in 
the employ of Mr. M. E. Tucker discovered, while felling trees on the 
eastern side of Belvidere Mountain, in the extreme western portion of 
Lowell, a vein of chrysotile, and at once recognized its similarity to 
the Canadian product, which he had seen in the Quebec mines. Mr. 
Tuckey therefore began the search for the workable deposits, and 
either through his own efforts or through the interest aroused in others, 
the present developments have been attained. They bid fair to be 
commercially productive, although they are now in the initial stages 
of development. 

Geographical situation.—The asbestos is found in the town of Eden, 
Lamoille County, and the adjacent town of Lowell, Orleans County. 
Both these towns are in northern central Vermont, and neither is on a 
railroad. Eden post-office is from 10 to 12 miles north of either John- 
son or Hyde Park stations, on the St. Johnsbury and Lake Champlain 
Railroad, now a part of the Boston and Maine system. Eden Mills is 
1 mile north of Eden. 

In the town of Eden there are two asbestos enterprises, occupying 
adjacent lots. Both are situated on the southern slope of Belvidere 
Mountain, nearly due north of Eden post-office. One of the enter- 
prises is the New England Asbestos Mining and Milling Company, 
which has a home office in Fall River, Mass. Its developments 
are the most advanced of all and it bids fair to be in full operation 
early in 1902. The National Asbestos Company occupies the tract next 
west of the New England company, but it controls only the mineral 
rights. Its headquarters are in Morrisville, Vt. 

At no great distance east or northeast of the New England company 
the linc between Eden and Lowell towns and likewise between Lamoille 
and Orleans counties runs across the serpentine belt in a northwesterly 
direction. Crossing this and continuing northeasterly one meets, on 
the southern side of the serpentine belt, one of the openings which 
have been made by Mr. M. E. Tucker in Lowell. At a short distance 
from the highway and from 200 to 300 feet above it serpentine appears 
in a great ledge, which has been cleared by fire. It is bounded on 
the south, east, and west by gulches, so that it forms a sort of pro- 
jecting buttress extending outward from the mountain. Some drilling 
and blasting have been done, and the rock is very well exposed. 

About 6 miles northeast of this exposure and beyond Lowell village 
& belt of serpentine distinct from that at Belvidere Mountain appears, 
and in it Mr. Tucker and his associates have done some blasting and 
have exposed considerable fiber. 

Geology.—The principal country rock throughout the valleys in Eden 
and Lowell is a slaty mica-schist. It lies to the southeast and east 
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of Belvidere Mountain. As the mountain is approached, a great shoul- 
der is found projecting to the south from the foot of the main peak. 
Wherever crossed by the writer, it consists of serpentine. It rises 
1,000 feet or more above the valley, and on the top forms a sort of 
step against the remainder of the peak. To the north of the serpen- 
tine, and rising above it as a precipitous wall, a great mass of horn- 
blende schist appears. It has a rather flat dip to the east, and is broken 
into blocks by two pronounced sets of joints. It rises in a series of 
precipitous escarpments 1,500 or 2,000 above the serpentine. In places 
the hornblende schist has been altered to chlorite schist. Just to the 
south of the excavation made by the National Asbestos Company an 
important fault is visible, which strikes into the mountain in a direc- 
tion 15° west of north, according to magnetic compass, but since local 
attraction sometimes appears in this region, the observation may not 
be exact. At all events, the fault brings the hornblendic or chloritic 
schist abruptly against the serpentine, and cuts off the latter from 
extending farther to the west. Several feet of fault breccia mark the 
location of the fault. The serpentine belt appears to be a broad one, 
but its approximate width can not be readily stated, because it is con- 
cealed by forests and because the writer’s observations were of neces- 
sity made without a map. It is evident that the location of the New 
England and the National companies is on the northern edge of the 
serpentine, while thé prospects of Mr. Tucker are on the eastern edge, 
and much lower down. The New England and National exposures are 
fairly near to the outcrops of the hornblende schist forming the moun- 
tain on the north. 

In all the exposures where the asbestos appears, the serpentine forms 
precipitous cliffs and the excavations have been made in the face of 
these escarpments. For a long time, therefore, the rock can be blown 
out from open cuts which will be above the general surface of the 
ground. In the openings made by Mr. Tucker near Tucker’s Mill, the 
conditions are very similar. A hillock or shoulder of serpentine pro- 
jects from the mountain side, and is bounded by gulches on the west, 
south, and east. The openings near the town of Lowell are likewise 
situated in a ridge of serpentine, and have been driven in on both sides 
and from the northern end. 

The character of the asbestos.—The asbestos occurs in two distinct 
and contrasted varietics. In one case it forms veins which ramify in 
every direction through the serpentine. The asbestos fibers are per- 
pendicular or at a high angle to the walls, and vary from a maximum 
length, as at present exposed, of three-fourths of an inch, down to not 
more than one-sixteenth of an inch. The variety is similar in all 
respects to the Canadian product, but it is met only in the prospects 
owned by Mr. Tucker at Tucker’s Mill and near Lowell. The second 
variety of asbestos is what, for lack of a better name, I will call ‘‘slip- 
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fiber,” because it occurs upon the slickensided surfaces that are com- 
mon to this exposure of serpentine just as to all others the world over. 
These fibers form layers of varying thickness, seldom more than a 
quarter of an inch, but as they run parallel to the slickensided surfaces 
they may themselves be of various lengths, from a fraction of an inch 
up to 3 or £ inches. The fiber is coarser than that of the veins, and 
will not furnish so good a grade. At the same time it occurs in larger 
quantity. This is the variety of fiber which will be produced by the 
New England and the National companies. It also appears in a minor 
degree in the other openings. 

Present developments.—The developments of the New England com- 
pany are the most advanced. Foundations have been laid for a mill 
of an estimated daily capacity of 400 tons. An engine house has 
already been erected and equipped, and a superintendent's house is 
nearly completed, in addition to boarding houses for the men. The 
mill is admirably located, so that from the cliff of asbestos rock, which 
rises to the north of it and is much higher, the crude material will be 
run into it on tram cars and will pass by gravity through the concen- 
trating process. The mill will, in the natural order of things, be pro- 
ductive in 1902. At the National company only a small open cut has 
been made, in order to expose the deposit. The writer was unable to 
learn whether the installation of a mill, etc., 1s immediately contem- 
plated or not. In the town of Lowell the enterprises have as yet only 
reached the stage of open cuts. In the openings thus far made near 
Lowell the quantity is apparently not so great as at Tucker’s Mill, 
although the general quality appears to be much the same. 

Conclusions, —There is little doubt that the region will become com- 
mercially productive, and that very considerable amounts of asbestos 
will be contributed by it to the markets. It is possible that in time 
larger veins may be discovered which will give the first grade, but at 
present all estimations of value should be based upon a product of 
second and third grade. Under present conditions there seems to be 
an excellent opportunity for these to prove remunerative. The ser- 
pentine belts, as shown by the geological survey of Vermont, run for 
great distances to the north, and while it is impossible at this time to 
report other definite discoveries, the area within which the geological 
formations are favorable for the occurrence of asbestos appears to be 
considerable. At the same time, the existence of serpentine does not 
necessarily imply the presence of asbestos. Even in the belt on Bel- 
videre Mountain the fiber is sharply limited to restricted localities. 
Although the serpentine has been somewhat carefully searched already, 
and was in large part traversed by the writer, in company with Mr. 
Tucker, yet no other exposures were observed which appeared to be 
anything like as favorable as the ones which have been opened. In 
many ledges no fiber appeared at all. 

M R 1900 55 l 
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This report is written so soon after the writer's visit that it has been 
impossible to make any investigations that would throw light upon 
the nature of the serpentine and the derivation of the asbestos. The 
writer’s sincere thanks are due to Capt. Matthew Penhale, the super- 
intendent of the New England company, for courtesies extended in a 
visit to its property; and especially to Mr. M. E. Tucker for many 
attentions and much information about the location and distribution of 


the mineral. 
USES. 


The uses of asbestos are very varied. The amphibole asbestos is 
used almost exclusively where strength of the asbestos fiber is not 
essential and where its nonconductivity of heat is the principal quality 
desired, such as an ingredient in fireproof paints, for wall plasters, 
for boiler covering, for packing in the manufacture of fireproof 
safes, etc. The chrysotile variety, on the other hand, is used for 
those purposes in which the strength of fiber as well as nonconduc- 
tivity of heat are required, such as in the manufacture of cloth, rope, 
felt, boards, tubes, washers, etc. 


PRODUCTION. 


All the asbestos produced in the United States during 1900 was from 
the mines at Sall Mountain, White County, Ga., with a little from Elsi- 
nore, Cal., and Dalton, Mass., and amounted to 1,054 short tons, valued 
at $16,310, as compared with 681 tons, valued at$11,470, in1899. If the 
expectations from the Vermont and Wyoming mines are realized there 
will undoubtedly be a large increase in the production of asbestos 
during 1901. 

In the following table is given the annual production of asbestos in 
the United States and its value since 1880: 


Annual product of asbestos since 1880. 


Year. Quantity. | Value. | Year. Quantity.| Value. 


Short tons Short tons. 

1880 o6 sca IE 150 | $4,312 | 1891................---- sees 66 $3, 960 
CO NUR DEDE 200 7,000 | E: o Less veces tede E sesd aes 104 6,416 
TO MERA 1,200 | 36,000 || 1893.............--- eee seen 50 2, 500 
o NOR NE 1,000 | 30,000 | 1894...............---- eee 325 4, 463 
A EN 1,000 | 30,000 i 1895...........- eese essen 7% 13, 525 
a ona 300 9,000 | 1896.00.02. eee e eee eee ene 504 6, 100 
ais M RCM 200 5:000: 802. 5 c cea adelecte ean 580 6,450 
o C oo secu eee 150 4,500 |! TRORLE eoo c eire auld ette 605 10, 300 
AA To e ET, 100 3,000 || 1899........ sse nnne 681 11,740 
[o A eee nee 30 1,800 || 1900.......... eese nee 1,054 16,310 
IN cotta 71 4,560 | 


By comparing the figures of this table with those of the following 
table, which gives the value of the imports of asbestos, it will be scen 
how almost insignificant the home production is and how much room 
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there is for the development of asbestos mining in this country pro- 
vided a domestic asbestos can be found which is equal in quality to the 


Canadian. 


It is not improbable that there will be a considerable dif- 


ference in the ratio of the domestic production and the imports of 
asbestos for the year 1901. 


IMPORTS. 


The value of the asbestos imported since 1869 is given in the follow- 


ing table: 


Yenr ending— 


factured. 
June 30— 

18698... 1205: cee weds 
E AAA eee away 
y PEA E ds 
INTO aeons $18 
bo, ee 152 
1875. zs 29 4, 706 
1876... x9 5, 485 
jt. yy AM 1,671 
y A 3, 536 
Y A 3, 204 
1880... oves 9, 736 
IBBI. os oie loses 27,717 
DBS hic ess2tdnes 15, 235 
Ire cs 24, 369 
IBSA: AAA 48, 755 


will be of interest: 


Value of asbestos imported since 1869. 


Unmanu-|Manufac- 


tured. 


"222 


Total. Year ending— factured: 
Dec. 31— 
$310 Iosis $73, 026 
7 1886........... 134, 193 
12 1887... 2 140, 264 
DL. dins 168, 584 
18 1889........... 254, 239 
152 1890........... 252, 557 
5, 783 1891.72.22: 353, 589 
5,881 1892... 21.2525 262, 433 
8,221 1893........... 175, 602 
3, 908 18945. cose aes 240, 029 
7,828 AB0D. ii coder 225, 147 
9, 736 1896........... 229, 084 
27,786 1897........... 263, 640 
15, 739 1898........... 287, 636 
24, 612 1899........... 303, 119 
49, 940 1900. .......... 331, 796 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION. 


As has already been stated, practically all of the supply of asbestos 
for the United States is obtained from Canada, and for this reason the 
following table, which gives the production of asbestos in that country, 


Annual product of asbestos in Canada since 1879. 


Year. 


Quantity. 


Value. | Year. 


$19,500 | 
24, 700 | 
35, 100 

52, 650 |: 
68, 750 
75, 079 
142, 441 | 
206, 251 
226, 976 
256, 007 
426, 554 


E 


a Including asbestic. 


Unmanu-|Manufac- 
tured. 


Total. 


$78,643 
135, 12; 
140, 845 
176, 710 
263, 393 
257, 899 
358, 461 
269, 642 
185, 005 
256, 018 
244, 878 
234, 857 
268, 264 
300, 533 
812,068 
356, 951 


Value. 


$1, 260, 240 
999, 978 
388, 462 
313, 806 
420, 825 
868, 175 
429, 856 
445, 368 
486, 227 
485, 849 
763, 431 
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The increased production of nearly 150 per cent in 1897, accom- 
panied by an increase of less than 4 per cent in value, was due to the 
large amount of asbestic and low grade of fiber included in the product. 
Conversely, the increase of 9.17 per cent in value in 1898, with a 
decrease of nearly 22 per cent in the product, was due to a smaller 
proportion of asbestic. The annual report for 1897 gives the produc- 
tion of asbestos in 1896 at 10,892 tons, valued at $423,066, and that of 
asbestic 1,538 tons, worth $6,790. In 1897 the asbestos product was 
13,202 tons, worth $399,528, and that of asbestic 17,240 tons, valued at 
$45,840. In the reports of production in 1898, 1899, and 1900 the 
amount of asbestic included in the product is not stated. The larger 
output in 1899, combined with a decrease in value, indicates a smaller 
proportion of asbestos and a larger yield in asbestic. The decrease in 
the production of 1900 and increase in value are due to the temporary 
shutting down of one of the larger mines, which caused the price of 
asbestos at once to rise, as the demand was greater than the supply. 


LITHOGRAPHIC STONE. 


By S. J. KUBEL. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Lithographic stone is a fine, compact, homogeneous limestone, which 
may be either a pure carbonate of lime or dolomitic. Although lime- 
stone is one of the most common rocks, there are but few localities 
known where it is of a quality suitable for lithographic purposes. 
Thus, with the enormous amount of limestone known to occur in the 
United States, practically all of the lithographic stone used in this 
country is imported. The actual value of lithographic stone and the 
extent of the industry is but little understood by people in general, 
and it is thought by many that fabulous prices are obtained and that 
the market is very large. In many respects the reverse is true and 
the annual consumption in the United States amounts in value to less 
than $100,000. With this small amount used, it can readily be seen 
that there is no great profit for the producers, and the market must 
be kept in the hands of few concerns working in harmony. It must 
be stated, however, that the value of the annual consumption men- 
tioned above is that of the stone at the point of shipment and does not 
include ocean freight or other charges. The cost to the consumer in 
the United States is probably more than double the amount quoted. 


LITHOGRAPHIC STONE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Many samples of supposed lithographic stone said to have been 
obtained in this country have been sent to the engraving division of 
the Geological Survey for examination. Some of these gave promise 
of being good stone, but as a rule no information was given as to the 
locality nor the extent of the deposit. Then, again, the samples were 
usually very small, irregular pieces, that were worthless for purposes 
of examination, and it was impossible to determine their value by 
practical tests. 

Inquiries and investigations indicate that there are prospects of 
lithographic stone in Alabama, Arizona, California, Colorado, South 
Dakota, Georgia, Illinois, Kentucky, Missouri, Nevada, Tennessee, 
Texas, and Utah. Some of these have been developed to a slight 
extent, and in some cases what might have become good quarries have 
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been damaged by heavy blasting, which would reduce the chances of 
finding stones of serviceable size and has probably hastened the 
abandonment of the properties. Many of these prospects have not 
been developed because of poor transportation facilities, which would 
make it doubtful if they could compete in price with the German 
stone. The information regarding the location of these prospects 
is in most cases indefinite, little being known except the name of the 
State. 

At Custer, S. Dak., are located the quarries of the Black Hills 
Porcelain Clay and Marble Company. Samples of this stone have 
been examined and give indication of possessing high-class lithographic 
properties. Itis reported that it occurs in large quantity, but thus 
far it has not been developed to any extent. 

Perhaps the most important quarry opened is that at Brandenburg, 
Meade County, Ky., which is operated on practical lines by the Ameri- 
can Lithographic Stone Company. The layer of limestone which 
furnishes the best stone is about 3 feet in thickness and is nearly hori- 
zontal. The overlying strata are easily and economically removed, 
and there are excellent natural facilities for the disposition of the 
waste material, an important factor in the cost of production. This 
quarry produces no ‘‘ yellow” stone. Its entire output is a stone of 
good quality for an engraving and printing base for certain classes of 
work, and is of a blue-gray color. Stones of the largest sizes required 
have been obtained, and in some respects this product compares favor- 
ably with that from the German quarries. These stones are now on 
the market, some being in use in engraving establishments in the 
South and Southwest, and favorable reports are made by those using 
them. This is perhaps the first quarry to be developed and in active 
operation in this country. 

It is not at all improbable that there are many localities in the 
United States where limestone can be found that is suitable for litho- 
graphic work, but unless it can be obtained in quantity, quarried eco- 
nomically, and has good transportation facilities it will be difficult for 
it to compete with the German stone. The output at the German 
quarries is not limited to lithographic stone, but there are by-products 
that add to the revenue of the quarry. If a market could be secured 
for the by-products of the lithographic-stone quarries in this country, 
there should be little difficulty in making them paying propositions. 
It must be remembered, however, that the market for these stones is 
limited, and that as soon as competition begins the price will be mate- 
rially reduced, for the price of the German stone can be lowered con- 
siderably and the industry continue profitable. The production of one 
or two ample and well-managed quarries would be sufficient to supply 
the demands of this country and even to enter into competition in 
foreign markets. 


- 
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FOREIGN SOURCES OF LITHOGRAPHIC STONE. 


The main source of supply of lithographic stone is at Solnhofen, 
Bavaria, Germany. These quarries have been supplying the United 
States with stone for many years, but are said to be becoming unsat- 
isfactory both in regard to quality and dependability of supply. This 
latter complaint in the lithographic world may be due to the falling off 
in the production at these quarries, but, on the other hand, it very 
probably is due to a large increase in the number of stones that are 
desired. Whatever the cause, the orders for German stone by firms 
in this country have not been expeditiously filled. These facts are 
tending to stimulate the search for good deposits of this stone in the 
United States. 

Recently a limestone quarry has been opened in Harvey Township, 
Peterboro County, Ontario, Canada, and samples of the stone exam- 
ined give evidence of having excellent lithographic properties. A 
stock company is being formed to develop the property. 


CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF LITHOGRAPHIC STONE. 


As is well known, limestone is very variable in its composition, 
changing from a pure lime to one that is rich in magnesia (dolomitic 
limestone), and there is a similar variation in the composition of the 
lithographic stone. 

In the table below are given the analyses of the lithographic stone 
(1) from Brandenburg, Ky., and (2) from Solnhofen, Bavaria, which 
were made in the chemical laboratory of the United States Geological 
Survey: 

Analyses of Kentucky and Bavarian lithographic limestone. 


| Branden- Solnhofen, 
burg, Ky.| Bavaria. 


Insoluble in hydrochloric acid. 


IINE ni sass IR AAA AA sees AA 3.15 1.15 
Aluminum-iron oxide (Al Fe) 9Og.. 12-22... eee cee ce cee cee eee cence cece ences . 45 .22 
LIME COO EDD ————————————À semen ae QM——— 09 Trace 
Magnesia, MeO P —————————Á—— None. None 
Soluble in hydrochloric acid. : 
Alümina, O A cesse es RR ERATRERSE TIERE CEU VAT SEM SC dn UE .13 23 
Ferrous oxide, FeO cis ces escent da A A A E eR E E .31 26 
Magnesia, MEO... oie esae pra os des UM A dud dra 6. 75 56 
Lime, ORO. ———A———————— € — Án R | 44.76 53. 80 
Soda, A i ta oe cece Mees aa aia e asaan iea ] 43 97 
Potash KO acere steels sace a ce veuve dedit ebsu atu Mond sea UE Í 
Hygroscopic water, H.O...............-.eecele ewe enc cement cence rece ce ceneee cane . 11 . 23 
Water of composition, H0 .................. llc... ccc nent nano 47 . 69 
Carbon anhydride, Corinne a ii ck eevee AAA 43.06 42.69 
Sulphuric anhydride, SO, ..... 22... ec cee eee cece en cw ee eee cece ee nnn None. None. 
iO PRU RR E RN | 9971 99. 90 
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It will be seen from the above analyses that the Bavarian stone is a 
nearly pure limestone, while the one from Kentucky is a dolomitic 
one, containing 6.75 per cent of magnesia. Whether the pure or the 
dolomitic limestone will make the better lithographic stone has not 
been determined, for up to the present time it has been the Bavarian 
product that has been used. With the introduction of a dolomitic 
lithographic stone, some interest will be aroused as to the results 
obtained with it as compared with the purer limestones. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR LITHOGRAPHIC STONE. 


An interesting fact brought out by the writer’s investigations is the 
use, to a limited extent, of onyx slabs for lithographic purposes in 
some of the Western cities. They were quarried near Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Opinions as to their utility are rather diverse, but it isadmitted 
that for long runs on hard paper, printed dry, these onyx stones can 
be made more serviceable than the best grade of imported stone. 
The preparation of the stone for printing purposes depends toa great 
extent upon the intelligence and prejudice of the transferrer, and the 
peculiar coloring, characteristics, etc., of the onyx, which are so decid- 
edly different from those of the well-known lithographic stone, will 
make its adoption for general use somewhat difficult. The introduc- 
tion and use of this stone make an interesting phase of the search for 
domestic lithographic stone or a substitute for it. 

Zinc and aluminum plates, particularly the latter, are being used to 
a considerable extent as a substitute for lithogr M stone, and are 
giving good satisfaction on certain classes of work. While their 
introduction is comparatively recent, they materially affect the litho- 


graphic stone market. 
PRODUCTION. 


There has been no domestic production of lithographic stones until 
within the past year or two, and during 1900 all that was produced 
was obtained from the quarry at Brandenburg, Ky. The actual fig- 
ures are withheld in the protection of individual statistics. 


IMPORTS. 


There is considerable variation in the importation of lithographic 
stones from year to year, dependent, to some extent at least, upon the 
condition of the business world. . 

From 1880 to 1889, inclusive, the imports amounted to $878,132, and 
from 1890 to 1900, inclusive, they were $874,560, which are nearly 
the same for the two decenuials. 

From 1890 to 1894 the imports were $486,707, and from 1895 to 
1899 they were only $387,853, a falling off of nearly $100,000. This 
decline i» probably due to business depression and partly to the sub- 
stitution of zinc and aluminum plates for stone. There was a decided 
increase in the value of the imports for 1899 ($86,695) over that of 
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1808 ($60,529). The value of the imports for 1900 was $94,134, about 
the same as that of 1899. From observation of methods past and 
present, and as a result of conference with importers, the writer 
believes it safe to assume that the average of the imports for the past 
ten years will represent approximately the average for the ensuing 
ten years. 

In the following table are given the values of the imports of 
lithographic stones into the United States for the years 1868 to 1900, 
inclusive: i 


Value of lithographic stone imported into the United States from 1868 to 1900, inclusive. 


Value. | 


Year ending— Year ending— Value. Year ending— Value. 
June 30— June 30— Dec. 31— 

a $13,258 || ISSO... eee eee | $00,310 '| — 1890............... $105, 288 
T ERE 17,044 | cc) eie Pecrdet | 77,894 180]. uoce tere suci 107, 339 
T V novia as gone sees O eee eee | 111,925 1892........ esses 107, 777 
IIS 2ceenfer 21,311 ro MM, 104, 313 ` | ae ee 91, 849 
Jr MN 36, 146 sl e ES 128, 035 | 1894...........---. 74,454 
uvas rd E DES 44,937 Ic eessen 54,022 ' 1895...........---. 107, 670 
1874. TESE 36, 902 a 71,009 e donc ATEN 74,044 
aa 41,963 | Dec. 31— | ld 58, 922 
E PREMO 47, 101 E E 83, 182 ' cda 60, 522 
E A 44,503 {BSS RERO 113, 365 | 1890. coe ee 86, 695 
rr AMORE EN 42, 700 1889......-.- ess. 78,077 1900............... 94, 134 


PRICES. 


The value of the stones varies with the quality and size, from 3$ 
cents per pound for stones 16 by 22 inches to 11 cents for stones 43 
by 64 inches. These prices are for ** best yellow stones,” such as are 
used in the printing work of the Geological Survey. ‘‘Gray” and 
“blue” stones cost considerably more. In the table below are given 
the values of thirty-six different sizes of imported German stones: 


Value of lithographic stones. 


] . | x 

So | size, Priceper’ xo, | gize, [Ericeper]| No, ' size, [Erice por, 

Se eer re cl e e cl | [dC ! 

| Cents. Cents. | Cents. | 
1 | 16by2 | z 13 | 26 by 36 8 25 | 82by 48 13 
2 | 18 by 24 | 44 14 | 26by38 9 || 26 | 34 by 48 13 
3 | 19by25 44 15 | 28 by 38 9 27 | 35 by 50 14 
4 | 20 by 26 5 | 16 | 28by 40 10 28 | 36 by 50 14 
5 | 22by28 6 | 17 | 28 by 42 11 29  36by51 14 
6 2 by 30 6 | 18 | 29by43 12 30 36 by 52 14 
7 | 22 by 32 6 19 | 30 by 40 12 31 , 40 by 60 14 
8 | 22by 34 7 | 90 | 30by 43 12 32 | 40 by 62 15 
9 | 24by30 7 21 | 30 by 44 12 33 | 42 by 60 15 
10 | 24 by 32 8 22 | 32by 43 12 34 | 42 by 62 16 
11 | 24 by 34 8 23 | 32by 44 12 35 42 by 64 16 
12 | 24 by 36 8 24 | 32by46 12 36 43 by 64 17 
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GRAPHITE. 


By JoserH Hype Pratt. 


PRODUCTION. 


Wisconsin is the only State that has been added to those producing 
graphite. This State and Michigan, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Rhode Island were the only producers of graphite during 1900. Ala- 
bama, which furnished some graphite in 1899, failed to produce any 
in 1900. As usual the larger part of the crystalline product was 
obtained from Ticonderoga, N. Y., with a smaller quantity from 
Chester County, Pa. The amorphous product was mostly from Rhode 
Island and Michigan. The increased production of graphite during 
1900 was largely due to the extensive development of the deposits in 
Pennsylvania. 

In the following table, which shows the annual production of 
graphite since 1880, the refined product is given in pounds, and that 
which was used just as it was mined is given in tons: 


Production of graphite since 1880. 


Year. Quantity. | Value. Year. | Quantity. | Value. 
1880 A pounds.. 622,500 | $49,800 || 1894............... pounds.. 918, 000 $64, 010 
BBL a4 gas ute iue eS eS do.... 400, „000 || zag o PR — j 

1881 o 000 30,000 || 1596........... do 644, 700 52, 582 
1589 aaa do.... 425, 000 34, 000 short tons 2,793 
1588 einai do....| 575,000 46,000 || 1896. pounds..... 535, 858 l 48, 460 
jT PES do 500,000 | 35,000 short tons 760 || 
A do 327,888 | 26,81 | 1897 pounds..... 1, 361, 706 A 
AAA do 415, 525 33, 242 short tons 1, 070 , 
18S lg 0v212292 rex do.... 416, 000 34, 000 1898........... pounds..... 2, 360, 000 l 75,200 
TORS Mec DEREN do.... 400,000 | ¿3,000 short tons.. 890 |J 
o LcLau E A RA 72, 662 | unds..... 

TBO AAA po 2, 900, 732 167, 106 
IBUU. Loses Legs ue daiu PA 71,900 short tons 2, 324 
1891 MR pounds 1,559,674 | 110,000 1900........... pounds..... a 5, 507, 855 197,579 
1899. epee esa ese do....| 1,398,365 87, 902 short tons 611 
A A do.... 843, 103 63, 232 


a Exclusive of 860,750 pounds of artificial graphite. 
876 
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IMPORTS. 


As is seen from the following table giving the amount of graphite 
imported into the United States, the amount mined in this country is 
but a comparatively small portion of that which is consumed. Not 
only bas the production of graphite in this country increased very 
materially in the last two or three years, but also the importation. 
Thus it is seen that there is a wide opening for graphite mining in this 
country, and therefore any newly discovered deposits of this mineral 
near a railroad are worthy of investigation. The principal portion of 
the graphite imported into the United States is from Ceylon. In 1899 
the value of the graphite imported into the United States was twelve 
times that of the domestic product, and in 1900 it was seven times. 


Graphite imported into the United States since 1867. 


Year ending— 


Quantity. Value. Value. Value. 


| 
| 
June 30— l Cwt. 


a A TO, 27,113 | $54,181 |.......... $54,131 
7; MAT CEP IA MERO: 68,620 | — 149,083 |.......... 149, 083 
C MUNI ERE E RORIS | 74,846 | — 351,004 |.......... 351, 004 
A IR EN A AE, 80,795 | 269,291 $833 | 270,124 
E A | 51,628 | 186,200] 3,754! 139,954 
E y AEE REE A E ERT T E A E N TEE |! — 96,981 | — 829,030 |.......... 329, 030 
yr A O IA Rd: | 157,539 | 548,618 |.......... 548, 618 
vt a A A A 111,992 | 382,691 |.......... 382, 591 
AI A E A ae! 46,492 | 122,060 |.......... 122, 050 
A nC E Pe 50,589 | 150,709] 17,605 168,314 
NOTE DEP A Naked npn ET EE 76,861 | 204,630 | 18,091 | 222,721 
Ly MRNA IO OS 60,244 | 154,757 | 16,909 | 171,666 
EI NO A 65,662 | 164,013 | 24,637, 188,650 
E ANOR A EEA ' 109,908| 278,002 22,941! 300,968 
A O ENA E 150,927 | 381,966 | 31,674 | 413,610 
A | 150,421] 363,885 | 25,536 | 389,971 
A EET HO RR E 154,898 | 361,949 | 21,721 | 883,670 
A O A EP. 144,086 | 286,898! 1,863 | 288,256 
A tase can ntti O ! 110,462 | 207,228 |.......... 207, 228 
DRG MERERI leant ETHNIC te ' 83,868 | 164,111 |.......... 164,111 
MT A PEE 168,841 | 331,621 |.......... 331, 621 

December 31— 

p MM" cm 184,018 | — 353,990 |.......... 853, 990 
C NEURAL NT NO ROO DER 177,881 | — 878,057 |.......... 378,057 
D PRECEDENTE RD NE RFT 255,965 | — 594,746 .......... 594, 746 
1891......... TRAP VPE 212,360 | — 555,080 |.......... 555, 080 
E OEC ! 233,540 7,716 |.......... 667, 775 
(Ly NON TP | 288,740 | 865,879 |.......... 865, 979 
o m EE E E E E E wes A a 6, 814 225,720 |.......... 225, 720 
d ECRIRE 8,814 | — 260,090 |.......... 260, 090 
a a os 15,230 | 437,169 |.......... 437, 159 
A A M oh ccc tts 8,538 | 270,962 |.......... 270, 962 
(s e IA ET, da 13,182 | 748,820 |.......... 743, 820 
o A IA NS 20,798 | 1,990,649 |.......... 1, 990, 649 
T T EA IE A AAA 14,417 | 1,390,144 l.......... 1.390, 141 

A A ek QD DER MUN Am. E CEU MURS 


a Long tons since 1894, 
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CANADIAN PRODUCTION. 


The first production of graphite in Canada was in New Brunswick, 
where a low-grade mineral was mined, which brought only $8 per ton. 
In 1889 graphite of better quality was mined in the Province of Que- 
bec, which very materially increased the average value per ton of the 
total amount mined. The deposits in the Province of Ontario, in 
Brougham, are now furnishing by far the largest portion of the 
graphite mined in Canada. The mineral is in a very large body and 
is of excellent quality." The industry has been steadily increasing 
since 1895, and is fast becoming one of the large mining industries of 
this province. 

In the table below are given the amount and value of the production 
of graphite since 1886: 


Annual product of graphite in Canada since 1886. 


Calendar year. Tons. Value. Calendar year. Tons. Value. 
l 
A E E A MES 500 | $4,000 || 18M 0.......oocooommooconccoo.. 69 $223 
IENT: Q2 ES NIE I S 300 2 400 1) 1890 corse aua n rwr EYES 220 6, 150 
jS e E Á 150 1.200 ||. 1896 oc Rer Ra n bebe res 139 9, 455 
DBS Con O DAXRE EVE 242 3,160 || 1890 oos EE hei RR AERE 436 16, 240 
pl c — Á—— À— 175 5,200 || IRIB A EDO S E EPOREEWP EE (b) 11,098 
ISO) D M —— —À 260 1,060 | 1890 ose 1,310 24, 179 
IB Loco i av Soke cease exEA CEU SS 167 8,403 1 TODO ie 1,922 80, 940 
18980. sopa FectL TR VOPEÓCCE RS None None 
a Exports. b Quantity not reported. 


ARTIFICIAL GRAPHITE. 


Progress is constantly being made in the artificial production of 
graphite. As was stated in the report for 1899, the Acheson Graphite 
Company was incorporated during that year, and it has established a 
plant at Niagara Falls, N. Y., for the manufacture of graphite. In 
1899, 405,870 pounds of graphitized carbon in the shape of anodes and 
electrodes were produced, which were used in the manufacture of alka- 
lies and bleaching powder by electrolysis, for the electric reduction of 
zinc and other metals, and for use as motor brushes. The company is 
now equipped for the manufacture of flake and powdered graphite in 
bulk, which it is producing in quantity and of good quality. About 
10,000 pounds of this graphite were produced experimentally in 1899, 
but in 1900, 860,750 pounds of commercial graphite were produced. 


ae. 


1 Rept. Bureau of Mines, Ontario, 1900, p. 14. _ 
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MINERAL PAINTS, 


By Epwarp W. PARKER. 


MINERALS USED AS PIGMENTS. 


The mineral substances included under this heading are those which 
are mined and prepared primarily as pigments. They consist of iron 
ores (red and brown hematites), which are ground and used in the 
manufacture of metallic paint and which are not included in the pro- 
duction of iron ores for the manufacture of metallic iron; clay, and 
other earths containing iron used in making yellow and brown pig- 
ments, such as ocher, umber, sienna, etc.; barytes or ‘‘ heavy spar,” 
used as a substitute for, or as an adulterant in, the manufacture of 
white lead; slate or shale, soapstone, asbestos, and graphite. 


PRODUCTION. 


As previously stated, and as shown in the following table, the pig- 
ments treated in this report as natural mineral paints consist essentially 
. of metallic paint (including mortar colors), ocher, umber, sienna, 
venetian red, zinc white, and slate. A small amount of soapstone, 
ground especially for paint, and of graphitic and carbonaceous shales 
are also included. The aggregate product of these pigments in 1900 
amounted to 121,062 short tons, an increase as compared with 103,257 
tons in 1899. The value of the product increased over $600,000, 
from $3,940,069 in 1899 to $4,548,573 in 1900. Most of the increase 
in value was due to the larger production of zinc white in 1900, this 
product showing an increase of 8,694 short tons with an increase in 
value amounting to $455,530. The total increase in the value of the 
other products was $152,974. The production of metallic paint in 
1900 was not materially different from that in 1899, although the value 
was increased about $12,000. The production of mortar colors in- 
creased about 900 tons, with an increase in value of $14,755. The 
production of ocher increased from 14,124 short tons, valued at 
$140,168, in 1899, to 17,015 short tons, valued at $186,707, in 1900. 
The output of venetian red increased from 11,991 short tons to 14,696 
short tons, while the value increased from $210,361 to $236,574. 

879 
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It may be well to state that in considering the variations between 
product and value allowance must be made for the comparatively wide 
range in the qualities of the materials and the fact that a larger pro- 
duction of a higher or lower priced article will effect a comparativel y 
larger or smaller increase in the value, as the case may be, and that 
the rise or fall shown in the average price may be apparent only. 
Zinc white and venetian red are practically uniform in quality, but the 
same does not hold with the other pigments. It is evident that the 
decline in value of metallic paint, notwithstanding an increased tonnage, 
was due to the displacement in the market of some higher-priced paint 
by a cheaper article. 

The production of mineral paints during the last eight years is 
shown in the following table: 


Production of mineral paints since 1898. 


1893. 1894. | 1895. 1896. 

Kind. HA A A AA A A A ASK oen 
Quantity! Value. Quantity.! Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
ee imis = —€—— ee ÀA(—— |= TE ZE ae | M uter 
Short tons. | Short tona. Short tons. | Short tons. 

Ocher ........... 10,517 | $120,393 | — 9,768 ^ $96,035 12,045) $139,328 | 14,074! $136,458 
Umber .......... 480 | 7,560 | 265 3, R30 320 4, 350 165 2, 646 
Sienna .......... 150 | 4, 875 160 | 3,250 | 275 | 6, 950 395 5, 416 
Metallic paint... mai unde 15,225 | 189, 922 17,315 212,761 | 14,805 140, 134 
Mortar color .... 10, 150 94,961 , 11,514 | 106,381 9, 660 89, 600 
Venetian red....| — 3,214 64,400 | — 2,953 73,300 ' 4,595 ' — 102,900 4,138 | 93, 866 
Zinc white ...... 24,059 — 1,804, 420 | 19,957 | 1,399,090 | 20,710 1,449,700 ' 20,000 — 1,400,000 
Soapstone ....... 100 700 75 525 A A A 
Slate a........... 3,253; 25,567 | 3, 300 35,970, — 4,931. — 45,682 ! 4,795 44, 535 
Other colors..... 50 | A eese pki CoU aa A eee 

Total ...... 61,753 | 2, B34, 804 | 61,913 | 1,897,183 71,405 | 2,071,252 , 65,032 | 1,952,955 

i 
1897. | 1895. | 1899. | 1900. 

KM. ecce n Ea ut E ic d ae 
Quantity. Value. 'Quantity.| Value. Quantity. Value. 'Quantity. Value. 
— UTERE XC MM IUD EM AAA IRA COS MM ICE ———————i 
Short tons. Short tons. Short tons. Short tona, 

Ocher ........... 14,006 | 8162,761 | 11,963 | $123,832 | 14,124 | $140,168 ' 17,015 $186,707 
Umber .........- b 1,080 11,710 | c1,177 8, 285 473 4,151 1,452 26, 927 
Sienna .......... 620 | — 10,610. — 6Ñ9| 11,140 BRR 8205' 97| 14,771 
Metallic paint...! 16,699 | 187,694, 20,972 | 263,979 | 23,423 | 249,945 ^ 23,218 | 261,831 
Mortar color..... 8, 237 75,570 7,107 74, 894 5,736 65, 156 6,689 ' 79,911 
Venetian red....| 13,008 7 294,744) 10,2771 | 160,71] | 11,991 | 210,301 , 14,696 | — 236,574 
Zinc white ...... 25,000 | 1,750,000 | 33,000 | 2,310,000 40,146 | 3,211,680 | — 48, 40 | 3,667,210 
Soapstone ....... 2 20 | 100 $00 100 700 100 700 
Slatea........... 4, 666 46, 651 4,571 46,215 4,676 43, 703 6, 395 53, 942 
Other colors ..... 2,000 6, 000 2, 000 6, 000 2, 000 6,000 ' 1,700 20, 000 

Total ...... 85,913 | 2,545,793 | 91,850 | 3,001,856 — 103,257 | 3,940,069 | 121,062 | 4,518,573 


a Including mineral black. b Includes 600 tons of “Spanish brown." 
c Includes 640 tons '' Spanish brown." 
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OCHER, UMBER, AND SIENNA. 
PRODUCTION. 


Ocher was produced in eleven States during 1900—Alabama, Ark- 
ansas, Illinois, Towa, Texas, Virginia, Wisconsin, California, Geor- 
gia, Pennsylvania, and Vermont. Two of these States—Illinois and 
Wisconsin—did not produce any ocher in 1899, while three States— 
Massachusetts, Missouri, and New York—reported a production in 
1899 and did not report any output in 1900. In only three of these 
States—Georgia, Pennsylvania, and Vermont—were there more than 
two producers, ard the output of the other States is combined in order 
not to divulge private and confidential information. Pennsylvania 
produced a little more than 50 per cent of the total product of ocher 
in 1899, and 43 per cent of the total in 1900. Georgia’s product in 
1900 was more than double that of the preceding year, the output 
having increased from 3,212 tons, valued at $39,505, to 6,828 tons, 
valued at $73,172. Pennsylvania’s product of ocher in 1900 was only 
316 tons more than in 1899, but the value increased nearly $27,500. 
Vermont’s production decreased 39 per cent. The total production 
of ocher increased from 14,124 short tons, valued at $140,168, to 
17,015 short tons, valued at $186,707. 

Umber was produced in two States in 1900—Illinois and Pennsyl- 
vania—and sienna was reported from three ptes HOla, Penn- 
sylvania, and New York. 

The following tables show the production of ocher during the last 
four years, by States, and the total production of umber and sienna 
since 1896. The variations in value are in many cases due chiefly to 
an increased or decreased production of different grades of these pig- 
ments and not to any notable fluctuations in prices. 


Production of ocher in 1897, 1898, 1899, and 1900, by States. 


1897. 1898, | 1899. 1900. 

State. a. Ce 

Quantity.| Value. 'Quantity.| Value. [Quantity .| Value, ¡Quantitv.| Value. 

Short tona. Short tons. Short tona. Short tons. 

Georgia............ 2,608 | $36,600 2, 858 $30, 798 3,212 | $39,505 6,828 £73, 172 
Pennsylvania ..... 6,825 81,325 5, 986 61, 500 7,285 57,245 7,601 84,661 
Vermont .......... 693 7,789 664 6, 650 653 6, 200 401 3, 856 
Other States....... 3,880 37, 100 2, 455 24, 884 2,974 37, 218 2, 185 25,018 
Total. 14, 006 162, 76-1 11, 963 123, 832 14, 124 140, 168 17,015 186, 707 
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Production of umber and sienna in 1896, 1897, 1898, 1899, and 1900, 


Umber. | Sienna. 
Year. — — —— —— M Se 
Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. Value. 
Short tong. ! Short. tona. : 
A Tcr IHRER 165 $2, 616 | 395 $5, 116 
A i vias p Pied iata dt. oe ease a 1, 080 11,710 | 620 | 10, 610 
IBUB. A A Use A deem aue e a Se b 1,177 8, 285 | 689 | 11,140 
1899..... E cte E ONE REEL NO PE: 473 4,151 ASS | 8, 205 
1900. pic Shed O et ee ote os ots 1,452 26, 927 . 957 14, 771 


a Iucludes 600 tons Spanish brown from Maryland. 
b Includes 640 tons Spanish brown from Maryland. 


The combined production of ocher, umber, and sienna for each year 
since 1884 is shown in the following table: 


Annual production of ocher, ete., since 1884. 


Year. , Quantity. | Value. | Year. rece Value. 
l Short tora, | Pe lona, 
E A F000 $81,000 | 1898 ccoo 11, 147 | $141, 828 
A ead 3,950 43,575 |, 1894. Losses 10,193 | — 104,015 
a cd ad edad 6,300: 91,850 | INQ... ee. eee eee eee ee 12,610 | 150,628 
MT AA EI A AA 14,634 | — 144,520 
ds 10,000 | 120,000 | 1897. . 2... eee eee 15,706 | — 185,084 
SEU MN radeon 15,158 | rin PR B IRI 13,829 | 143,257 
a E SE ON | 15,185 | — 152,524 
E RANDE EMEN l dqes9i cms | 1900.22 ' 19,424 | — 225,405 
1692 E | 14365. 193,074 | | 
IMPORTS. 


The following tables show the amount and value of ochers, etc., 
imported into the United States from 1867 to 1900: 


Ocher, etc., imported from 1867 to 1883. 


Indian red and Span- | Mineral French and | Other, dry, not 


Fiscal year | All ground in oil, ish brown. paris green. otherwise specified. 


ending June 


Quantity. | Value. Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. 


Pounds. Pounds. 


Pounds. Pounds. , 
ib NEP NE M | $35,974 |. ........--. $2,083 | 1,430,118 | $9, 923 
1868.........s. | 6, 949 2028 PPS 11,165 |............ 500 | 3,670,093 | 32.102 
ÓN | 65, 344 2,496 | 2,582,335 | 31,624 8, 369 2,495 | 5,379,478 ^ 39,546 
1570.........-. (0 149.240 6,042 | 3,377,944 | 41,607 9, 615 3,414 | 3,935,978 ; 32,593 
TSF ERSEN 121, 08) 4,465 | 2,286,930; 40,663 33,488 | 11,038! 2,800,148 , 24,767 
Wi 277,617, — 9,225 | 2,810,282 | 38,763 41.422 | 10,341; 5,645,343 56,680 
lis 94,245 ' 3,850 135, 360 2, 506 34, 382 8,078 — 3,940,785 51,318 
Pe AI | 98,176 4,623 263, 389 3,772 102,876 | 18,153 | 3,212,988 35,365 
JU AN 280,517 ' 12,352 646, 009 9,714 64,910 | 13,506, 3,282,415 — 37,979 
E ors e | 63. 916 3, 365 | 2,524,989 ' — 19,555 21,222 5,385 | 3,962,646 — 47.405 
Tory ERREUR 41,718, — 2,209 | 2,179,631 ^ 24,218 27,687 6,724 | 3,427,208 32.924 
TT AORERE 25,674 ^ — 1,591 | 2,314,028 | 23,677 67,655 | 14,376 | 3,910,947 | 33,260 
arts 17,649 — 1.141 | 2,873,550 | 26,929 17, 598 3,114 3,792,850 ' 42,563 
1850........... 91, 293 4,233 ' 3,055,920 | 32, 726 16,154 3,269 ' 4,602.546 , 52,120 
e eias: | 99,431 | — 4,676 | 3,201,880 | 30,195 75,465 | 14,618 | 3,114,704 | 46,069 
o 159,281 ! — 7.915 | 3,789,586 | 34,136 18, 293 2,821 | 5,530,204 ' 68, 106 
IBNS DENM | 137,978 6,143 | 1,549,968 13,788 | 6, 972 885 | 7,022,615 — 90,503 


a Since 15883 classified as “dry " and “ground in oil" 
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Imports of ocher of all kinds from 1884 to 1900. 


Dry. Ground in oil. Total. 


Quantity, | Value. Quantity. , Value. | Quantity. Value. 


Year ending— 


June 30— |I Pounda. Pounds. Pounds, 
C — —— 9 TE 6,164,359 | $63,973 108,966 | $4,717 | 6,273,325 | $68,690 
DOLOR MPH 4,983,701 | 51,499 79, 666 3,616 | 5,063, 363 55, 115 

Dec. 31— 
D A See REIR 4,939,183 | 53,593 112, 784 6,574 | 5,051,967 60, 167 
A NS 5, 957, 200 | 53, 162 54, 104 7,337 | 6,011,304 65, 499 
DU MONROE E 6,574,608 | 64,123 43, 142 9,690 | 6,617,750 73, 813 
A 5, 40,267 | 52,502 51, 063 9,072 | 5,591,330 61,574 
TNR "P dg | Du din A n ui LA ee 6, 471, 863 71,953 
LI PME REEF 6,246,890 | — 63,040 52, 206 5,272 | 6,299,096 | — 68,312 
| ENT NP MEE | 8,011,830 97,96 49,714 5,120 | 8,094,5%0 103, 066 
ES R EA E E ainda OOO Sav D ate 6,225,789 1 55,074 52, 468 | 3.354 | 6,278,257 58, 428 
CRM | 4,937,738 | 45,276 22.387 — 2,100 | 4,960,125 47,376 
o CEPR 7,107,987 | 56,020 41,153 | — 2,239 | 7,149,140 58, 259 
IU RR EUR REPRE: 8,954,252 | 68,196 27,023 1,561 | 8,981,275 69, 757 
cer la 7,720,075 | | 59,272 20,123 ' — 1,000. 7,740,198 60, 272 
D] PME | 5,898,725 | 46,571 31,460 — 1,516 | 5,930,185 48, 117 
iu MMC PEU PEU | 9,765,616 | 72,825 14, 881 | 756 | 9,780,497 73, 581 


i E 8, 419, 252 57, 342 19, 167 | 1,019 | 8, 468, 419 58, 361 


aSince 1896 classified as '' dry —crude and powdered, washed or pulverized.” 


Imports of umber from 1867 to 1900. 


Year ending— Quantity. Value. Year ending— Quantity. Value. 
June 30— Pounds. June 30— Pounds. 

o oi 2,147,342 — $15,946 ADS do 1, 198, 000 $5, 504 
IU ERN DERE weeds 315,173 2,750 || Dec. 31— 

D cece vara ca cle te 570, 771 6,159 | ei 1, 262, 930 9, 187 
A ieee cee. 708, 825 6,313 E O 2, 385, 281 16, 536 
TS A 470, 392 7, O64 ILS NRI 1, 423, 800 14, 684 
Dr) DNE 1,409, 822 — 18,903 | A 1,555, 070 20, 887 
y ERR i| 855,000]. 08,414, AAA 1,556,823 | 19, 329 
Jud PAC SENE 729, R64 6, 200 o conection su F 633, 291 6, 198 
AAA E: 513,811 | 5,506 | 1892 A 1,028, 038 6, 256 
TB 7G NCMO EE 681,199 7,527 | A oL 1, 488, 849 | 16, 636 
Lyr RENDERE RAE 1,101,422 | 10,213 I RPM 632, 995 6,275 
VRS ud en c hous vues 1,038,880 ' 8,302 CN a 1,560, 786 13,075 
I RESPON M 986,105 | — 6,959 || O bes. | — 8,360 
1 NCC 1,877,645 17,271 [DC RETE EN MR CNN c1, 447, 889 14, 479 
os NND CREE 1, 475, 835 | ME MPB kainasa d1,123,079 9,051 
A 1,923,648 | 20,491 o ND €1, 739, 036 13, 326 
[SSO arn a Para eed 785, 794 | 8,419 VW f1, 703, 256 11,862 
Iss MM 2,946,675 | 20,654 


| | 


a Includes 6,137 pounds * ground in oil" and 1,551.649 pounds “dry.” 
b Includes 5,292 pounds “ground in oil” and 683,783 pounds “dry.” 
cIncludes 14,471 pounds ** ground in oil” and 1,433,418 pounds “ dry —erude or powdered.” 
d Includes 4,608 pounds “ground in oil” and 1,118,471 pounds “dry—crude and powdered, washed 
or pulverized.” 

e Includes 4 849 pounds “ground in oil" and 1,734,187 pounds '‘dry—crude and powdered, washed 
or pulverized,” 

J Includes 11,653 pounds *' ground in oil” and 1,691,603 pounds ** dry—crude and powdered, washed 
or pulverized.” 
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Imports of sienna since 1898. 


Year end- Dry. Ground in oil. || Year end- Dry. Ground in oil. 
ing Dec. ————— — || ing Dec. SS SS EET 
31— Quantity., Value. |Quantity.| Value. 3l— Quantity.| Value. |Quantity.| Value. 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 

1893........ 1, 626, 536 | $138, 889 5, 857 $610 || 1897....... 580, 468 | $12, 340 7,058 $181 
1891........ 337, 909 9, 424 18, 877 895 || 1898....... 944, 718 11,451 4, 008 280 
1895........ 456, 861 11,021 6,576 501 || 1899....... 798, 691 14, 470 6, 484 492 
1896........ 668, 461 10,857 10, 848 877 || 1900....... 796, 534 14, 912 6, 335 495 


PRODUCTION IN PRINCIPAL PRODUCING COUNTRIES. 


The following table exhibits the output of ocher in some of the 
principal producing countries of the world for such years as statistics 
areavailable. France leads in amount, with Great Britain second, and 
the United States third. The production in France has each year 
amounted to more than that of the United States and Great Britain 
combined, although the value of the French product was little more 
than that of the United States. The German Empire stands fourth, 
with & production averaging about 25 per cent of that of France. 


Production of ocher in principal producing countries from 1893 to 1900. 
—————————— —"———— —————— PETENS 


United States. United Kingdom. France. German Empire. 
moor Quantity.| Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity.) Value. |Quantity.| Value 
| 
Short tons Short tons. Short tons Short tons 
1500.5 0 n cesses 11,147 $141,828 | 11,798 | $67,318 |.......... |. - ees - s] eee] enne 
1894. acc 10,193 | 104,015 9,588 |) 68,094") osc A A le ERE DU 
po ect —À 12, 640 150, 628 8,540 82, 397 36,456 | $142, 756 9,911 $25, 297 
1896. AA 14, 634 144, 520 11,078 99, 737 30,304 | 125,164 9, 918 26, 227 
IBOST. a 15, 706 185, 084 16, 153 63, 165 35,594 ' 150,714 9, 660 25, 242 
IB98.. 222) s eine o 13, 829 143, 257 22, 206 63, 065 37,236 | 152,002 9, 642 31, 737- 
1RUU. Cresc oe ees 14, 124 140, 168 18, 272 66, 082 36,090 | 155, 821 10, 234 31,750 
AA 17,015 186, 707 17, 024 E AA A A cox utei e 
Canada. Belgium. Spain. Cyprus. 
Year. Let n ells tee noe ar! 
Quantity.| Value. Quantity. Value. |Quantity.| Value. |Quantity.| Value. 
Short tons. | Short tona. Short tons. Short tona. 
D — Á 1,070 | $17,710! 1,408 | $1,351 1,135 $055. A | eee wd 
E cies recess 611 | 8, 690 400 965 132 232 1,714 $3, 822 
A 1,339 | 14,600 800 1, 930 224 760 1, 500 3, 293 
A 2,362 . 16, 045 | 1,120 2, 702 234 820 3, 240 6, 955 
A octets 3,905 ` 23, 560 | 560 1,400 220 772 1, 721 3,776 
1808: oou blood 2,340 | 18,531 | 320 1,138 220 800 3, 206 4, 656 
A 3, 919 19, 900 330 1, 158 110 400 1, 098 2, 443 
1900, eee 1,966 15,398 


LEAST 


t 


METALLIC PAINT. 


Metallic paint is obtained by grinding hematite iron ore of certain 
qualities. Some of the ores are roasted before grinding in order to 
improve their color and durability. Considering the profusion of 
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iron ore which exists in the United States, the amount of material 
suitable for making a good quality of metallic paint is small and the 
localities are comparatively rare. Among the localities from which 
good paint ore is to be obtained are Oneida, Rensselaer, Cattaraugus, 
and Washington counties, N. Y.; Lehigh, Carbon, and Mercer 
counties, Pa.; Hamilton and James counties, Tenn., and Dodge 
County, Wis. It is also produced in smaller quantities in Maryland, 
Arkansas, California, Illinois, lowa, Vermont, Missouri, Ohio, and 
Wyoming. Part of the ore ground for paint is used as a coloring 
matter in mortar making. It is not always possible to separate exactly 
the amount used for mortar colors; the manufacturers, having sold it 
as dry ground paint, do not always know how it is consumed after 
leaving their hands. The separation given in this report is the best 
that could be made. It is not claimed that it is absolutely correct. 

The production of metallic paint in 1900, exclusive of mortar colors, 
amounted to 23,218 short tons, as against 23,423 short tons in 1899, 
a decrease of 205 tons. The value increased $11,886, from $249,045 in 
1899 to $261,831 in 1900. The production of mortar colors increased 
from 5,136 short tons, valued at $65,186, in 1899 to 6,659 short tons, 
valued at $79,911, in 1900, an increase of 953 short tons in amount and 
$14,755 in value. 

The statistics of production in 1899 and 1900 are shown in the 
following table: 


Production of metallic paint and mortar colors in 1899 and 1900. 


1899. 1900. 
State. Metallic paint. Mortar colors. Metallic paint. Mortar colors. 
| Product.| Value. |Product.| Value. |Product.| Value. |Product.| Value. 
Short tons Short tons Shorttons Short tons. 

New York .......... 4, 938 $46, 994 1,450 $14, 000 2,550 | $26,900 2, 350 $25, 050 
Pennsylvania ...... 9,062 | 128, 734 1,500 18, 010 11,376 | 152,310 1,160 17,220 
Tennessee.......... b, 983 40, 050 1,022 11.213 A A A ue Er TTA 
Other States........ 3, 440 34, 167 1,764 21, 904 9, 292 82, 621 3,179 37, 641 
aja Se A Ó—— ——————M |——————— | ————— a aaa 
Total......... 23,423 | 249, 945 | 5, 736 65, 156 23,218 | 261,831 6, 689 79,911 


The annual product of metallic paint and mortar colors for the last 
twelve years has been as follows: 


Production of metallic paint and mortar colors since 1889. 


Metallic paint. a Mortar colors. Metallic paint.a Mortar colors. 
Year ear 

Short Short Short Short 

tons Value tone: Value tons. Value ona Value 
1889...... 21,026 | $286, 294 linia an cies 1895..... 17,315 | $212,761 11,514 | $106, 38] 
1890...... 24,177 UN AAA A 1896..... 14,805 | 180, 134 9, 660 89, 600 
1891...... 25,142 | 334,455 |..........].........- 1897..... 16,699 | 187,694 8,237 76, 570 
1892...... 25,711 | 362,966 |...i ves |o eon e Ex 1898..... 20,972 | 263,979 7,107 74, 894 
1893...... 19,960 | 297,289 |..........]..-- eee 1899..... 23,423 | 249,945 5, 736 65, 156 


1894...... 15,225 | 189,922 10,150 | $94,961 || 1900..... 23,218 | 261,831 6, 689 79,911 


alIncludes mortar colors from 1889 to 1893, inclusive. 
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VENETIAN RED. 


Venetian red is a bright-red pigment, obtained by roasting iron sul- 
phate or green vitriol. The sulphur is driven off, leaving iron oxide 
of a brighter red than that found native. The amount of iron so con- 
sumed is comparatively small when considered with the total iron 
product, and the venetian-red product is accordingly included in the 
output of mineral paints. 

The production of venetian red in the last.four years has averaged 
about 12,600 tons annually. In 1900 it amounted to 14,696 tons, as 
against 11,991 tons in 1899. Accompanying this increase in amount 
was an increase value from $210,361 to $236,574. The annual pro- 
duction since 1890 has been as follows: 


Production of venetian red since 1890. 


Year. Quantity. | Value. ' Year. Quantity.; Value. 
Short tons. Short tons. 
AO 4,000 | $84,100 | 1896...... ecce 4,138 $93,866 
j|: ME NOE 4,191 | 90,000 | 1897............. seen 13, 60% 294, 744 
NN 4,900 | 106,800 |! 1898............. esee 10,271 | 160,711 
1608 HE | 3,214 | 64,400 | 1899..................... es. 11, 991 210, 361 
1804. cras e | 2983, | 78,300 || 1900..... c cecinere 14,696 | — 236,574 


jo A teeewnes ses 4,595 | 102,900 , 


SLATE GROUND FOR PIGMENT. 


Including ‘‘ mineral black,” the amount of slate and shale ground 
for paint in 1900 was 6,395 short tons, valued at $53,942, as compared 
with 4,676 short tons, valued at $43,703, in 1899. The increased out- 
put and value in 1900 are due partly to the inclusion of a special 
pigment to which the name of ** carbon black" has been given. 

The annual product of pigments made from slate and shale since 
1880 has been as follows: 


Amount and value of slate and shale ground for pigment since 1880. 


Year. Quantity.| Value. | Year. Quantity. | Value. 

Short tons. Short tons. 
US AEAEE N EE 1,120 | $10,000 || 189l......ooooocooncocoommo.- 2, 240 $20, 000 
A ee NES 1,120 , 10,000 | 1892.............. esses 3,787 | 23,523 
POS dat A tet sia aes. 2,240 | 24,000 || 1898......:....... eene nnne 8, 253 25, 567 
A REPRE IN, 2,240 | 24,000 || 1894..........Lreeee nnne 3,300 ' 85,370 
jo CS 2,240 | 20,000 | 1895..............- eene 4,331, 45,682 
1685 X E 2,212 | 24,687 || 1896........... eere 4,795 44,835 
js MN 3,360 | 30,000 |! 1897...........- eere 4, 666 46, 681 
y RE RR 2,240 | 20,000 || 1898............. eere 4,571 46,215 
jl TN 2,800 | 25,100 || 1899.............. eese 4,676 43, 703 
pu E EE 2,240 20,000 || 1900a ...........- esee een 6, 396 53, 912 
1800. dede L elcente sehn eai 2,240 | 20,000 


a Includes mineral and carbon black. 
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WHITE LEAD, ETC. 


The returns to the Geological Survey for 1900 indicate that there 
was a general falling off in the production of lead pigments in that 
year. The production of white lead in oil decreased from 170,214,565 
pounds in 1899 to 151,874,933 pounds in 1900. Dry white lead de- 
creased from 50,178,486 pounds in 1899 to 44,544,971 pounds in 1900. 
The production of red lead decreased from 22,157,694 pounds to 
21,486,825 pounds; litharge, from 21,937,704 pounds to 18,984,145 
pounds, and orange mineral from 2,024,302 pounds to 1,973,016 
pounds. In the cases of red lead and orange mineral these decreases 
were Offset by advances in values. The statistics of imports of lead 
oxides show that the dcrease in domestic production was not due to 
any increased use of foreign material. The imports of white lead in 
1900 were the smallest on record. Red lead imports fell off nearly 30 
per cent.* Litharge imports increased in amount but decreased in value. 
Orange mineral decreased in amount but increased in value. 

The production of white lead, red lead, litharge, and orange mineral 
in 1898, 1899, and 1900 was as follows: | 


Production of white lead, etc., in 1898, 1899, and 1900. 


1898. 1899. 1900. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
White lead: Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
In: Ollie. seo 153, 036, 302 | $7,740,345 | 170,214,565 | 88,977,268 | 151,874,933 | $8, 430, 996 
DEY sect oedran 39,058,581 | 1,660,277 | 50,178,486 | 2,340,689 | — 44,514,971 2, 226, 960 
Red lead... eve 18, 435, 016 917, 521 22,157,694 | 1,192,927 21, 486, 825 1,198, 008 
Litharge,.: 5.2 ace 18,176, 591 834, 965 21,937,704 | 1,159,698 18, 984, 145 990, 391 


Orange mineral ....... 1, 462, 715 97,873 2, 024, 302 146, 720 | 1, 973, 016 149, 288 


The annual production of white lead since 1884 has been as follows: 


Production of white lead in the United States since 1884. 


Year. Quantity.| Value. Year. Quantity. Value. 
Short tons. Short tona. 
RI ET 65,000 | $6,500,000 || 1893.......... eere nn 2,172 | $7,695,130 
Su ee E, 60,000 | 6,300,000 | 1894.......... lesse eene 76,343 | 6,623,071 
[o TUNE 60,000 | 7,200,000 | 1895..............---sess- 90,513 | 8,723,632 
Lor RE 70,000 | 7,560,000 | 1896........Lelseen nee 88,608 | 8,371,588 
D RR 84,000 | 10,080,000 | 1897............- eese 95,658 | 9,676,815 
Ll —— '— 80,000 | 9,600,000 |) 1898...............-2eeeeee 96, 047 9, 400, 622 
TAS Sorti Elend Quas du 77,636 | 9,382,967 T 1800. 5.0 Ano e re n D ae. 110,197 | 11,317,957 
A A os eters 78,018 | 10,454,029 ¡| 190. ..oooocccccccoccconoo. 98,210 | 10,657, 956 


T eee ele ls 74,485 | 8,733,020. 
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IMPORTS. 


The following table shows the imports of white lead, red lead, litharge, 
and orange mineral since 1867: 


Red lead, white lead, litharge, and orange mineral imported from 1867 to 1900. 


———M——————— — 


Red lead. White lead. Litharge. Orange mineral. 


Year ending— === d SPESE mE à 
Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. 


June 30— Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
185 a eee 926, 843 | $53, 087 | 6,636,508 |$430, 805 230,382 | $8,941 |.........--.] esses 
Y858. ou ers 1,201,144 | 76,773 | 7,533,225 | 455,698 250,615 | 12,225 |..........-.]-.....-- 
o en 808,686 | 46,481 | 8,918,642 | 515, 783 187.309 P 1560 aa io 
1870............ 1,042,813 | 54,626 | 6,228,285 | 365, 706 97,398 | 4,442 linia les 
Juli clos bee 1,295,616 | 78,410 | 8,337, 842 | 483,392 70,889 | 3,870 |...... ees | esses 
18 de 1,513,794 | 85,644 | 7,153,978 | 431,477 66,544 | 3,896 |............]. sese. 
1819.2 4 455 exeles ' 1,583,039 | 99,891 | 6,331,373 | 408, 986 40,799 | 2,379 ............|........ 
1873 ee tacoks | 750,644 | 56,305 | 4,771,509 | 323, 926 25,687 | 1,450 rl eus 
Er AAA 1,048,713 | 73,131 | 4,354,131 | 295, 642 15, 767 950 '....... Cu ¡SUI 
1876. ees. 749,918 | 54,884 | 2,546,776 | 175,776 47,054 | 2,562 ......sssse lesen 
Eor TER 387,260 | 28,747 | 2,644,184 | 174, 844 40,831 | 2,947 |............]......-- 
1878; ES 170,608 | 9,364 | 1,759,608 | 113,638 28,190 | 1,499 [sod Saved |e. 
E AN 143,237 | 7,237 1,274,196 | 76,061 38,495 | 1,667 |............. —— 
1880............ 217,033 | 10,397 . 1,906,931 | 107,104 27,889 | 1,222 ............]...-..-- 
1l sursis 212,423 | 10,009 | 1,068,030 | 60,132 63,058 | 2,568 A nnne 
1559 e da 288,946 | 12,207 | 1,161,889 | 64.493 64,592 | 2,191 |............ loco... 
IC PNE 249,145 | 10,503 | 1,044,478 | 58,588 24 550. A ee ene |e 
1884...... EN 265,693 | 10,589 | 902,281 | 67,918 54,189. | 3,997 AA A 
sL. i c eios 216,449 | 7,641 | 705,535 | 40,437 35,283 | 1,091 ............].....- x 
Dec. 31— 
1886..........-- 597,247 | 23,088 | 785,554 | 57,340 51,409 | 1,831 |............ | CODES 
(Lor DR DR 371,299 | 16,056 | 804,320 | 58,602 35,908 | 1,302 |............ ..- es. 
ds 629,665 | 23,684 | 627,900 | 49,903 62,911 | 2,248 ............ jr 
1889.........--- 622,026 | 24,400 | 661,694 | 56,875 41,230 | 1,412 |............ P M 
1890. . 22. 00000. 450,402 | 20,718 | M 57,659 48,983 | 2,146 |............ m Te 
1891............ 651,577 | 23,807, 718,228 | 40,773 94,586 | 3,108 |............ | ERN 
1892............ 812,703 | 28,443 | 744,838 | 40,032 56,737 | 1,811 | 1,409,601 $61,133 
E eise de; 854, 982 2 686,490 | 34,145 42,582 | 1,310 1,385, 828 | 61, 360 
1894............ ' 947,873 | 29,064 | 796,480 | 40,939 38,595 | 1,064 | 1,386,464 | 58,614 
1895............ 1,764,274 | 53,139 | 1,897,892 | 79,887 97,667 | 2,812 | 1,689,367 — 66,492 
1896............ l 1,643,262 | 47,450 | 1,183,588 | 52,409 51,050 | 1,615 | 1,359,651 | 51,077 
1897 AA | 1,386,070 | 46,992 | 1,101,829 | 48,988 60,991 | 1,931 | 1,486,042 | 67,549 
1898............ 682,449 | 25.780 | 506,739 | 24,334 56,417 | 2,021 795,116 | 37,745 
1899............ 776,197 | 30,479 | 583,409 | 30,212 55,127 | 3,614 | 1,141,287 | 58,142 
1900............ 549,551 | 25,532 | 456,872 | 28,366 77,314 | 2,852 | 1,068,793 | 61,885 
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PRICES. 


The following table is of interest, as it shows the average yearly 
market prices of corroding pig lead and the net price of white lead in 
oil (both at New York) and the difference between the two since 1874: 

Average yearly net prices, at New York, of pig lead and white lead in oil since 1874. 


[Per 100 pounds.) 


| White White 

Year. peas es i n b Hfer- Y car. a NO im Differ- 
York New SEE York New once 
York York 
ds $6.00 | 811.25 85.25 || 1888............--- $1.41 $5.7 $1.34 
Ia patton cada 5.95 10. 50 4.55 | 1889.............-- 3. 80 6. 00 2.20 
(Cr MR REI 6. 05 10. 00 3.95 || 1899..............- 4.33 6.25 1.92 
IRL Lecce et ceca 5. 43 9. 00 3.57 | 1891............... 4.33 6.37 2.05 
e ERNST 3.58 7.25 3.67 || 1892............... 4.05 6. 39 2.94 
AI 4.18 7.00 2.82 || 1893.......oo...o.. 3.73 6.03 2.30 
IRHÜL osas 5. 05 7.60 AE AO 3.28 5.26 1.98 
PCS NES 4. 80 7.25 2.45 || 1895............... 3.28 5. 05 1.77 
1889.2 oce ertet: 4. 90 7.00 2.10 || AA 3. 03 4. 90 1.87 
SC ON 4.32 6. 88 2.56 || 1897............... 3.64 5. 00 1.36 
TBS NER RR 3. 73 5.90 2,17 || 1808: ds 3.79 5.08 1.29 
tata ds 3. 95 6.00 2.05 || 1899.....oooooooo.. 4.53 5. 35 82 
las 4.63 6.25 1.62 || 1900..............- 4. 55 5.57 1.02 
| y PPS 4.47 5.75 1.28 


It will be observed from the foregoing table that the difference in 
price betwen white lead in oil and pig lead in New York in 1900 was 
$1.02, as against a difference of 82 cents in 1899. Against this must 
be set the difference in the price of linseed oil, which varied from 50 
to 67 cents in 1900 and sold as low as 37 cents in 1899. The price 
of linseed oil at the beginning of 1899 was 41 cents per gallon; it sold 
as low as 37 cents in August, and reached the highest point of the year, 
50 cents, in December. Beginning with 50 cents in January of 1900, 
the price advanced until it reached 67 cents during the summer, and 
then declined until 60 cents was reached in December. The market 
price for pig lead in New York opened at 4.85 cents and closed at 
4.524 cents. The extreme prices were 4.85 cents and 3.90 cents, the - 
latter price being touched on June 13. 

The fluctuations in price of linseed oil during the last seven years 
are shown in the following table: 


Price of linseed oil at New York since 1894. 


[In cents per gallon.] 


| 


— MER E EO REUS 
Year. Highest. , Lowest. Year. Highest. | Lowest. 
A | 56 A PES TERRARUM FERRE 46 84 
O agli t | 59 49-1 3890. ce cocus cce sens, 50 87 
(5 RN RCM E | 41 STI 3900s. asirio 61 . 50 


A EER 43 30 
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ZINC WHITE. 


Against the decreased production of white lead in 1900 must be set 
an increased production of zinc white, the output of which increased 
from 40,146 short tons to 48,840 short tons. From this, the production 
of zinc white is seen to have increased 8,694 short tons. The pro- 
duction of white lead (dry and in oil) decreased 11,737 short tons. 

The following table shows the production of zinc oxide from 1880 


to 1900: 
Production of zinc white since 1880. 


Year. Quantity.) Value. Year. Quantity. | Value. 
Short tons. Short tons. 
TREO ote satan east 10,107 | $763,738 || 1891..................----- 23,700 | $1, 600, 000 
A 10, 000 700,000 | 1892.............-- esee 27,500 | 2,200,000 
TSR Scie pice peu EE | 10, 000 700, 000 POS 24,059 | 1,804,420 
A 12, 000 840, 000 | 1894............--- cce 19,987 | 1,399,090 
A E 13, 000 910,000 | 1895............- eere 20,710 1,449,700 
1885. E ote ie din 15,000 | 1,050,000 |, 1896.............- eee eee 20, 000 1, 400, 000 
1886... 0..-ceceececeececeees | 18,000 | 1,440,000 |. 1897........ eee 25,000 | 1,750,000 
DL Cr E A 18,000 | 1,440,000 | 1898..................-.--- 33,000 | 2,810,000 
SCC AREE UNE E | 20,000 | 1,600,000 | 1899................-..---- 40,146 | 3,211,680 
o o cad eink 16,970 | 1,357,600 || 1900...................-.-- 48,840 | 3,667,210 
A A oM 1, 600, 000 
IMPORTS. 


The imports of zinc white in 1900 were less than in any year since 
1888, showing that the domestic product has displaced a considerable 
quantity of the foreign material in the home markets. The imports of 
white in 1900 were only about 40 per cent of the amount imported zinc 
in 1897, three years before. 

The following table exhibits the amount of zinc white imported into 
the United States since 1885: 


Imports of zinc oxide from 1885 to 1900, inclusive. 


Year ending— Dry. In oil. Year ending— Dry. | In oil. aes 
— MM UN UN 
Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds Pounds. | 

June 30, 1885........... 2, 233, 128 98,566 || Dec. 31— 

Dec. 31— : | bandos 3,900,749 | 254,807 |.......... 
TO sas ida | 3, 526, 289 | 79,788 1894............... 3,971,292 | 59,291 | $122,690 
1897 A nens | 4,961,080 , 123,216 (conos 4,546,049 | 129,943 | 159,641 
J^ NAR NE 1,401,342 , 51,985 1906 neon 4,572,781 | 311,003 | 161,188 
ILC AN — 2,686,861 | 66,240 rr RR 5,564,763 | 502,357 | 206,636 
I MORE ' 9,631,458 | 102,298 1898......... sse 3,942,235 | 27,050 | 190,099 
o P ! 2,839,351 , 128,140 1899. ee 8,012,709 | 41,699 | 172,359 


1892 tad 2,442,014 | 111,190 1900. sii rs 2, 618, 808 38, 706 142, 39% 


BARYTES. 


By Epwarp W. PARKER. 


PRODUCTION. 


There was a considerable increase in the production of crude barytes, 
or heavy spar, in 1900, as compared with any preceding year, the 
output amounting to 67,680 short tons, valued at $188,089, against 
with 41,894 short tons, valued at $139,528, in 1899, and 31,306 short 
tons, valued at $108,339, in 1898. As the production in 1898 was the 
largest up to that time, it is seen from this that the output in 1900 
was more than double that of any preceding year. The increased pro- 
duction in 1900 was largely due to the development of properties in 
Tennessee, although there was also a considerable increase in the pro- 
duction in Missouri. The average price per ton has declined from 
$3.50 in 1898 to $3.33 in 1899 and $2.78 in 1900, this decline being 
attributed chiefly to the larger production of low-grade material. 

During the last year a number of inquiries have been received by 
the Geological Survey for information regarding deposits of witherite, 
or carbonate of barium, in the United States. Producers of barium 
sulphate, or barytes, have been requested to report any witherite 
occurring with barytes, but these requests have failed to result in the 
location of any witherite deposits of economic importance in the 
United States. 

In the following table is shown the annual output of crude barytes 
in the United States since 1882: 


Production of crude barytes from 1882 to 1900. 


Average Average 
Year. Quantity. | Value. | price per Year. Quantity. | Value. | price per 
ton. | ton. 
Short tons Short tons 
Pr NERONE EN 22,400 | $80,000 $3.57 || 1892.............. 82, 108 | $130,025 $4. 06 
1883 AA 30, 240 | 108, 000 3.57 || 1898.............. 28, 970 88, 506 8. 06 
E AAA 28,000 | 100,000 8.57 || 1894.............. 23, 335 86, 983 9. 78 
ISBD eee EVA 16, 800 75, 000 4.46 || 1895.............. 21, 529 68, 321 8.17 
1985... 100099 11, 200 50, 000 4.46 || 1896.............. 17, 068 46, 513 2. 7? 
A 16,800 | 110,000 46.55 || 1897.............. 26, 042 58, 295 2.2 
AP 22, 400 75, 000 8.35 || 1898.............. 31,306 | 108, 339 3. 50 
1889. A 21,460 | 106, 313 b4.95 || 1899.............. 41,894 | 139,528 8.88 
Pro AAA 21,911 86, 505 8.95 111900... zu 67,680 | 188,089 2.78 
e 2 cesse bes 31,069 | 118,363 8.81 


a Value at St. Louis and includes some floated barytes. 
b Value includes floated barytes when sold first in that form. 
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IMPORTS. 


The following table shows the imports of barytes into the United 
States from 1867 to 1900: 


Imports of barytes from 1867 to 1900. 


Manufactured. Unmanufactured. 


Year ending— 


Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. 


June 30— Pounds. | Pounds 
E o SE EORR IE ACD PORC m 14,968,181 | $141,273 |............].......... 
A O M ORDRE ORE HIE PUN 2,755,547 | 26,739 |............].......... 
p NN POMMES ERES 1,117,335 8,565 A dinis 
VETTER ERR 1,684,916 | 12,917 |............].......... 
E BRNO IATER PO HU RR CORP FE Ae 1, 385, 004 Co A EUM 
1872. ..... ea a PONE A Bins ahaha he 5,804,098 | 43,521 |............].-.-----.- 
DTE NN TN D PED TRAE 6,939,495 | 53,759 |............]....-..--- 
du MEN ÓN 4,788,966 | — 42,235 |............].-..-....- 
Jr RON IR ARI CN NOCERE 2,117,854 | 17,995 |............]....-.-.-- 
YR NU D T 2,655,949 ! 25,325 |........- eel eene 
Va VOR RT 2,389,373 | 19,273 |............].......... 
ro c rc T 1,366,857 | 10,340 |............]..---.---- 
[RI eL e e M UU UI EM M M OU UE 453, 333 eris emen op 
JC NONE A A ES 4,924,493 | 87,374 |............].....-. e. 
IC MERERI TE 1,518,322 | 11,471 |...... PEE dc 
EC MERI O TEN ES Se aac net ' — 562,300 8/850. | ness bce lod oat ies 
VEG RR ERU OUTIL LE PERENNI OUR I. ' — 411,666 DAG I SEM MP 
LC ECL SENTI | 3,884,516 | 24,671 | 5,800,816 $8, 014 
RP 4,095,287 | 20,606 | 7,841,715 13, 567 
December 31— i 
A O A 3,476,691 | 18,338 | 6,588,872 8, 862 
p rM TIENE 4,057,831 | 19,769 | 10,190, 848 13, 290 
LIU Aa 3,421,842 | 17,135 | 6,501,975 9,037 
o canta wee erence ema EN 3,601,506 | 22, 458 | 13,571, 206 7, 660 
MONET eran ooeepuues: 1,563 | 16,453 a4, 815 18, 183 
TSO tego ce Risin COUNT 2,149 | 22,041 2, 900 8,816 
NL ARREST EUM ECT 1,389 | 15,419 2, 789 7,418 
|| RC 1,032 | 11,457 2, 983 7,612 
DI METH 836 | 10,556 1, 884 5, 270 
A RAN DNE IIO RDUM T NPEN 1,629 | 17,112 2,551 7,561 
O css A 2,467 | 23,845 509 1,274 
A A owned 1,300 | 13,822 502 579 
e nr PEE 687 8, 678 1,022 2,678 
1899........ pacts an EE PEA TAEA arenes prd 2,111 | 22,919 1, 739 5, 488 
A A A 2,454 | 24,160 2, 568 8, 301 


a Tons since 1890. 


FULLER’S EARTH. 


PRODUCTION. 


The marketed product of fuller’s earth in 1900 amounted to 9,698 short 
tons, valued at $67,535, as compared with 12,381 short tons, valued at 
$79,644 in 1899. The production has decreased annually since 1897, 
the output in 1900 being not more than half of what it was three years 
before. There was also a decrease in the amount of fuller's earth 
imported into the United States in 1900, the amount imported having 
decreased from 10,320 long tons in 1899 to 9,173 long tons in 1900. 


Production of fuller’s earth in the United States from 1895 to 1900. 


Year. Quantity. | Value. Year. - [Quantity.| Value. 
Short tona Short tona 
INOD pL EN UO DUREE 6,900 | $41,400 || 1898......................--- 14,860 | $106,500 
j[.s M P RR S 9, 872 SN AA 12, 381 79, 644 
A A 17,113 | 112,272 0119007 cosida Eos 9, 698 67,535 
IMPORTS. 


The amount and value of the fuller’s earth imported into the United 
States in 1897, 1898, 1899, and 1900 are shown in the following table: 


Fuller’s earth imported into the United States during 1897, 1898, 1899, and 1900. 


1897.a 1898. 


1899. 1900. 

Class. Se ee Rx CIENCIA MEINE NNEEE TEMERE 
Quantity.| Value. [Quantity.| Value. Quantity. Value. ¡Quantity.| Value. 

Longtons Long tons. Long tons Long tons 

Unwrought or unmanufac- 

Lüted cece cete wis wederscwn’ 2,308 |814, 283 2,038 ,$15, 921 8, 743 $23, 194 2, 431 | $14,750 
Wrought or manufactured.. 2,138 | 20,037 6,315 | 55, 123 6,577 | 46,446 5,742 | 90,047 
Tola ici 4, 446 | 34,320 8, 353 | 71,044 10,320 | 69, 640 8,173 | 64,797 


a July to December only. 


In the following table is shown the amount and value of the fuller’s 
earth imported from 1867 to 1883, by fiscal years. The wrought and 
unwrought earths were not classified separately during this period. 
From July 1, 1883, to June 30, 1897, fuller’s earth was not reported 
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separately in the custom-house returns to the Treasury Department, 
but was included with other minerals ‘‘ not elsewhere specified.” 


Imports of fuller’s earth from 1867 to 1888. 


Value. Year ending June 30— Quantity.| Value. 


Year ending June 30— Quantity. 


FLINT AND FELDSPAR. 


PRODUCTION. 


The production of flint and feldspar in 1900 showed a decrease from 
1899, the flint mined amounting to 32,495 short tons, valued at 
$179,351, while the amount of feldspar mined was 21,353 short tons, 
valued at $173,659. 

New feldspar quarries were reported from Marriotsville, Md., and 
Lancaster County, Pa. New flint quarries were opened at Westmin- 
ster, Md., and Marietta, Pa. 

The production of the ground and the crude feldspar, and also the 
flint, are given separatel y for 1900, since the output of both was large. 
The value given is that at the mines. 


Production of flint in the United States in 1900. 


Ground. | Crude. 

State. -=  _ | -——— 
Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. 

Short tons. Short tona. | 
CannectIelt-2c2522 dese A A AAN 9, 444 | $17,400 
o A A bce aes 3,344 | $18, 500 ! 1,901 | 2,975 
Penta vivAMA rr sii a 1,820 5,858 : 4,460 | 10,172 
Wisconsin and New Jersey .....ooooooooomoonoronormmonoooo. 8,720 | 20,440 ES A 
New York AMA A A bei ns | 2, 803 4,006 
MOA ewes pete reel Reet NU ES oce RANNAS 13,884 | 44, 798 | 18,611 | 134,553 


Production of feldspar in the United States in 1900. 


Ground. | Crude. 
State. ai EE ee eee 
Quantity.| Value. 'Quantity.| Value. 
Short tons Short tons 
Connecticut and New York........oooooooocoonanccononon..: 8,006 | $61,500 1,584 $6, 800 
Pennsylvania ioci iles. wecscem exe e E FETTE REA Me wea du e does . 11,560 | 104,900 |...........]........-- 
Maine and Maryland s.m. en pan lali is 203 459 
TOU leime ee we ae ea ee ee EID tees Deed. 19,566 | 166,400 1,787 7, 259 


The above figures do not show the entire amount of spar and flint 
consumed in the United States annually, for some flint is imported 
from England and some feldspar from Canada. 

The product of both flint and feldspar is utilized chiefly in the 
manufacture of pottery and tiles, but much is also employed in the 


manufacture of wood filler, scouring soaps, and glass manufacture. 
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CHROMITE, OR CHROMIC IRON ORE. 


By JoserH HYDE PRATT. 


VALUE OF CHROME ORE. 


The value of the chrome ore depends upon its percentage of chromic 
oxide, Cr,O,. The standard ore contains 50 per cent of Cr,O,, and 
for every unit above 50 there is an increase in value per ton of 75 
cents to $1; but below 50 per cent there is a much greater deduction 
per unit. Ores that are low in silica are more valuable, and even when 
they are as low as 45 per cent of Cr,O, they find a ready market if 
they are very low in silica. 


PRODUCTION. 


The production of chromite, the source of chromium alloys and 
salts, has practically ceased in the United States. Occasionally there 
are a few tons of ore obtained from California and Maryland. This 
does not mean that the deposits of chromite in the United States are 
exhausted, but that on account of their location they can not be profit- 
ably mined in competition with the ore from Turkey. Then, again, the 
deposits of California have not been thoroughly investigated, and 
many of these would probably make profitable mining, especially if 
works for the reduction of the ore were established on the Pacific 
coast. 

In the following table is given the prodnction of chromite in the 
United States since 1885: 


Production of chromite in the United States from 1885 to 1896. 


Year. Quantity. | Value. | Year. | Quantity. | Value. 

Long tons. Tang tons. 
1880. ved DER RE X eee 2, 700 $40,000 || 1891...................---. 1,372 $20, 580 
A ÓN 2, 000 30,000 || 1892..............-. eee 1,500 25, 000 
I8RT eI teni i EE 3, 000 40,000 || 1893....................... ! 1,450 21,750 
E a eee nenree 1,500 | 20,000 || 1894........... esee 3,680 | — 53,231 
1889 ote eue us 2, 000 80,000 || 1800... raid 1, 740 | 16, 795 
TROD AAA 3, 599 53, 985 | 


IBU ces A 786 | 6, 667 
| 

Since 1896 there has been no production of chromite in the United 
States beyond a ton or fwo that has been mined as samples, except in 
1900, when 140 tons, worth $1,400, were mined. 
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IMPORTS. 


Most of the chrome ore (chromite) that is imported into the United 
States comes from Turkey, but the Newfoundland ore is beginning to 
find a market in this country, especially in the manufacture of chrome 
brick, as it is cheaper than the ore from Turkey. Up to 1884 there was 
little or no chrome ore imported, but the chromate and bichromate of 
potash and chromic acid were imported on a large scale. Since then 
the importation of chrome ore has increased, until now it far exceeds 
in value the amount of chromium salts imported. 

The following table shows the amount and value of chrome ore, 
chromate and bichromate of potash, and chromic acid imported and 
entered for consumption into the United States since 1867: 


Chromate and hichromate of potash, chromic acid, and chrome ore imported and entered for 
consumption in the United States, 1867 to 1900, inclusive. 


—— — — 


e. Chromate and bichro- 


| 
"m |, mate of potash. Chromic acid, | Chrome ore. Total 
Year ending— | Salud 
| Quantity. , Value. | Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. 

June 30— Pounds. Pounds Long tons. | 
Ica 875,205 | $88,787 |........ eee |o senes — SERE $88, 787 
A PME E Ur SERE E AREA O A Y ee E 68, 634 
1850 A re ee 877,492 | 78,288 |............ lts AO 78,291 
O ces! 1,235, M6 | 127,333 |............ | AA essi euius 127,341 
Ly) PERPE 2,170,473 | 223,529 |............ e A A Poire 223,534 
rp AS 1,174,274 | 220,111 514 AS AA 220, 160 
h Eoi A E 1,121,357 | 178,472 922 DIG ous uocat el ewe dant 178, 748 
W874: al 1,387,051 | 218,517 44 jg A PA 218, 530 
PE A | 1,417,812 | 183, 424 45 2222 O S: 183, 446 
A E 1,665,011 | 175,795 120 i5 | osi E 175,840 
EA tendat | 2,471,669 | 264,392 13 O A lene is 264, 402 
AAA 1,929,670 | 211,136 32 A (re a 211,171 
AA | 2,624,403 | 221,151 |............ A A A | 221,151 
Is do | 3,505,740 | 350,279 5 O suisque deis 850, 282 
it.) RCNH 4,404,237 | 402,088 124 o: A A en cues 402,177 
ji UN | 2,449,875 | 261,006 52 E | coton sas dus (este leas 261, 018 
|... ae 1,990,140 | 208, 681 290 SES | A ses onesies sale 209, 019 
IRSE caida xaweeate 2,593,115 | 210,677 |............ 120 2,677 $73,586 | 284,383 
1885. ccoo 1,448,539 | 92,556 |............ 39 12! — 299] 92,834 

December 31— 

18860 c o oos | 1,985,809 | 139,117 |............ 101 3, 356 43, 721 182, 939 
asia 1,722,465 | 120,305 |............ 5,571 1,404 20,812; 146,688 
TSS etree daestecses | 1,755,489 | 143,312 ;............ 281 4,440 ' 46,735 | 190,328 
LL ds 1,580,385 | 137,263 |............ ' — 9,974 5,474 50, 782 191, 019 
ps iarasi aiia 1,304,185 | 113,613 j............ 634 4,353, 57,111 171,358 
Pit tee Gene: 755, 254 55, 897 634 203 4,459 — 108,764 164, 864 
E 496,972 | 94,055 772 204 4,930 | 55,579 | 149,838 
IR. poe cate oe eos 976,706 | 78,981 3, 708 641 6,354 58,629] 138,251 
IEH desee geena 1,483,762 | 125,796 5, 680 37 3, 47 38,364 | 164,997 
TS "E 2,045,910 | 181,242 2, 083 414 5,230 | 82,815 | 264,501 
ju A A 952,794 | 80,538 2, 429 387 8,669 187,100 | 268,325 
dla 1,329,473 | 108,497 71,220 4,557 11,570 | 187,439 | 301,393 
Lo — EE 1,160,710 | 86,181 5,329 1,758 16,304 | 272,234 | 360,126 
IBOU pote essays 1,130,965 | 73,510 33,134 6, 360 15,793 | 284,825 | 364,695 
ji NEMO DEM 111, 761 7,758 35, 452 7.232 17,542 | 305,001 | 319,991 
a oe ee ee PEOS Sees 


MINERAL WATERS. 
By A. C. PEALE. 


PRODUCTION. 


The number of springs on the list for 1900 is larger than for any 
previous year, and yet the net increase over the number for 1899 is 
onlv 20. There have been added to the list 37 springs, and 17 have 
been dropped. The total number for 1900 is 561, as compared with 
541 for 1899. The number of springs actually reporting sales is 491, 
which is greater by 12 than the same number for 1899. There are 70 
springs not represented in this report by any figures. Of these, 29. 
report that no sales were made during the year, and the remainder 
are estimated for in the totals. Including this estimate, the figures 
for 1900 show a gain of 7,996,648 gallons over the corresponding 
figures of 1899, and a loss of $702,858 in the value of the product. 

In all but one section there has been an increase in the number of 
gallons reported as sold, but only two report an increased value for 
the product put upon the market. This is due mainly to a decrease in 
the price per gallon, which has fallen from 17.5 cents in 1899 to about 
12.5 cents in 1900. 

Confining comparisons to the springs actually reporting sales in 1900, 
numbering 491, it is seen that the increase in the number of gallons 
sold over that of 1899 is 8,255,456, with an increase in the value of the 
product of $307,111. 

In the North Atlantic there is a net gain of 9 springs, 13 having been 
added to the list, while 4 have been dropped. This leaves the total 
for the section 194, as compared with 185 for 1899. Of these, 173 
report sales amounting to 13,344,708 gallons with a valuation of 
$2,001,606, a decrease of 330,056 gallons and a decrease in value of 
$1,782. The 13 springs new to the list are the following: 

Maine: Forest springs. 

Massachusetts: Diamond spring, McKnight’s Glen spring, Pepperell 
mineral spring, Pequot spring. . 

New Hampshire: Monadnock Mineral Spring. 

New Jersey: Beacon Mountain Spring, Nearpass Spring. 

New York: Fishers Mineral Spring, Lebanon Mineral Spring, Red 
Jacket Mineral Spring, Remeho Spring. 

Pennsylvania: Bedford Chalybeate Spriny. 
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The South Atlantic States have a net loss of 3 springs, 5 having been 
dropped for the section, while only 2 have been added. The total for 
1900 is 89, as compared with 92 for 1899. Reports of sales have been 
received from 75, their figures showing a production of 2,373,607 gal- 
lons, with a value of $439,905. This is an increase in production of 
547,064 gallons and a decrease in value of $29,674. The 2 springs not 
on the list of 1899 are: 

South Carolina: Glowing Spring. 

Virginia: Berry Hill Mineral Spring. 

While the North Central States gain 12 new springs they lose 7, so 
that the total number for the section is 153, as compared with 148 for 
1899. Of these, 137 report sales for 1900, which is 18 more than 
reported for the previous year. The total production in 1900 for the 
section is reported as 19,679,499 gallons, which is an increase of 
6,182,776 gallons over that of 1899. The total value of the product is 
$2,239,261, which is an increase of $504,534 over that of 1899. The 
springs new to the list are the 12 following: 

Illinois: Aqua Vite Mineral Springs, Spouting Mineral Well. 

Kansas: Abilena Mineral Wells. 

Michigan: Clementine Spring, Harringtons Mineral Spring, Victory 
Spring, Welcome Island Lithia Springs, Crystal Spring. 

Minnesota: Highland Spring. 

Missouri: Akesion or Healing Spring. 

Wisconsin: Glen Rock Spring, Hygeia Spring No. 2. 

The total number of springs on the list for the South Central States 
remains at 46, as for 1899, the 1 spring added balancing the 1 spring 
that has been dropped. Sales for 1900 are reported from 41 springs, 
the same number as for 1899. The total number of gallons reported. 
sold in 1900 is 6,548,662, at a value of $389,513. This is an increase of 
949,510 gallons and an increase in value of $78,125 over the figures for 
the year 1899. 

The 1 spring added to the list is the following: 

Arkansas: Arsenic Spring. 

In the Western States and Territories 9 springs are added to the list, 
bringing the total up to 79, that of 1899 being 70. Sales for 1900 are 
reported from 65, which is 1 more than were heard from in 1899. The 
total number of gallons sold in 1900 is reported as 3,330,519, which is 
an increase of 906,162 gallons over the figures of 1899. The value of 
the product is $721,520, a loss of $244,092 from 1899. The 9 springs 
new to the list are the following: 

California: Astorg Springs, Burton Mound Mineral Springs, Eden 
Hot Springs, Phillips Napa Spring, Marysville Deep Well. 

Nevada: Steamboat Springs. 

New Mexico: American Carlsbad Spring. 

Washington: Olympian Hygeian Spring. 

Wyoming: Saragota Hot Springs. 
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Production of mineral waters in 1900, by States and Territories. 


Springs 
State or Territory. Qu Product. Value 
Gallons. 

Minbarnaescsec 4 A ek te aioe Bae 3 7,900 | $22, 122 
ATKADSAS Laa O E 6| | 123,000 38, 285 
Californie ssec bpVED NOR EA eR Ue Du tp ears TRO s te. 38 2, 498, 894 512, 310 
COMA A does 10 414,825 62, 500 
ConBneebioul assises bete pias 12 432, 568 69, 389 
District ol COMIDA apt E dace eie ee Ru 2 187,500 10, 800 
o uius os vecta A Riu da pieta Edw 2 25, 600 13, 620 
GeOPEIB esca ORT MEI id ed ees eek 5 148, 500 | 28, 200 
A eee e RXUnEARIP NER ELIO EA EE ee ewes 18 738, 300 | 59, 670 
A ER QUE EA RV AREM EV naive s cases inaee 12 184, 025 46,331 
IOWBLIIRAN S ERIS Ee dep RÓS 3 124, 000 12, 400 
A PN 6 52,475 ! 8, 487 
REDUCIR USE 4 272, 000 10, 250 
Malle o. succes cece EAE E E E E E 22 795, 912 104, 190 
E A eer 9 373,320 36, 849 
MASACRE 40 4, 898, 246 240, 524 
MIChIPRILI es A aes FE pated awe ones DR eas Mies VEA 28 3, 398, 996 411, 935 
Minesota cido 5 2, 162, 170 58, 043 
OL DP: —————— —— —— 6 282, 228 48, 617 
Missouri rr e RusCrkRwa lcs sere EE PR Sees eges quM. 13 647, 364 188, 820 
New Hampshire................ dl dos 6 544, 400 189, 395 
New A O A O 9 525, 500 207, 185 
New Mexico........... A ete Seen LE d EN 4 29, 000 8,325 
New Y A oe Sek Quest alueu su nes me psadd tco oca s c Wd 49 4, 624, 938 929, 038 
North Caroling) aria ; 7 125, 295 29, 799 
OO a wena ere E 15 2, 061, 168 184, 964 
OTERO aitor bb aud ed a sw em sees 3 49, 300 11, 960 
Pennsylvania sa 27| | 1,292,950 233, 645 
Rhode Slang vec oeueee dieu eueu A A PESE REM RR 3 162, 350 8,835 
South Carona sucio ic 6 352, 208 37, 046 
BOUth Dako ii ts ida 2 429, 450 62, 189 
TONES. ai a ds 6 196, 900 44, 348 
TOA A A 15 5, 438, 700 209, 991 
Ulla A asa 2 8, 500 2,125 
Go A bas eaa SEES ewe’ 9 67, 844 19, 458 
Vi lado 38 1, 141, 859 272, 868 
Wash DG ton ri da 4 62, 500 8, 200 
West Viriato ds 6 | 19, 325 10, 728 
M:WISCODEITI es eeER RA ERO Ra ERRAT EUER eC rr VR DE P WORD M o 34 9, 581, 061 1, 261, 312 
Other States Mus ia 6 495, 934 137, 165 

TOM di Aa 491 45, 276, 995 5, 791, 805 
Estimated production of springs not reporting sales.............. 70 2, 281, 789 453, 367 

Grana ollas 561 | 47,608,784 | 6, 245, 172 


a The States in which only one spring for each has made a report are included here. These States 
are Idaho, Louisiana, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada and Wyoming. 
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Production of natural mineral waters from 1883 to 1900. 


Year. 

A edie eceecdetand teen REDE be eases LAE VIE UM E 7,529,423 | $1,119,608 
A O LLLI LE EE 10, 215, 328 1, 459, 143 
OO EE EM ed 9, 148, 401 1, 312, 845 
o AA eru bap A E cae 8, 950, 317 1, 284, 070 
A edu Uds eei iris ME EE i eeu Mt tele 215 8,259,609 ^ 1,261, 463 
E PERS EM: 198 | 9,578,648 | 1,679,302 
p Wu deep TERRIER te Bybee alan 258 | 12,780,471 | 1, 748,458 
1800... 3b ccc SR eS UL EE CE 273 13,907,418 | 2,600,750 
1E) ENE S eas Sin EO E E T tees E 288 | 18,392,732 | 2,996,259 
A ARE LLLA UE DU 283 — 21,876,604 ! 4,905,970 
O Lb ee dL ese 330 23, 044, 495 1, 246, 734 
INUÍ Ls ceo A cd awa ene ee tae cal ictus bowel pL EE QE 357 21, 569, 608 8, 741, 846 
Lo M"—————— ot oun ee 370 | 21,463,543 | 4, 254, 287 
1590. 2.60 o O A eee 377 25, 795, 312 4, 136, 192 
BOOT feos pues peu A PEE abet bowie se wre deu Pt ed 441 23, 255, 911 4, 599, 106 
DSSS TC PM A EMEN 484 28, 853, 464 8, 051, 833 
INOGU. ceed e uo A sa d ene pd em E E E LEE 541 39, 562, 136 6, 948, 030 
jb A O A ER 561 47, 558, 784 6, 245, 172 

Summary of reports of mineral springs for 1900. 

. Springs | Springs e, 
State or Territory. re- not re- , 
porting. | porting. TORIS. 

NORTH ATLANTIC STATES. 
MATO A I CURE 22 4 26 
New Hampshire. Tr ———————M— 6 1 7 
Vermont qc csr——— 5 3 8 
Massachusettsi 0 2 AA A cece AAA NAAA uie 40 4. 44 
FAI DECIDE P ——————————————————— 3 2- 6 
Connecticut AS AAA ARA A 12 1 | 13 
New Tork anos eii ss ———ÁÁ—Ó 49 3' 52 
NOW Aio Ae c ———————— A A ee 9 0 9 
Pennsylyanis co seusavkexMeE TERCER QSER a 27 3 | 30 

SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES | 
DélüM Bre a ii 0 0 | 0 
Mary ANG ns A oa 9 0 | 9 
District of Colombie ouuooteciuIo cas esa ee doPepec a R s de EPURUIS 2 0! 2 
Virginia A 38 9 | 47 
West NITRO oosa hs ace ce ieira orbes IA 6 24 8 
North Carolina NORMEN 7 1| 8 
South CATO MA A 6 ri 7 
COR En a A eub AO zio 5 1 6 
Florida A eee thee ce A ecu DICE I LIS 2 0 2 

SOUTH CENTRAL STATES. 
Kentucky ire EDS CORE REDE enaneetes 4 1 5 
A een cese aaa EEREXE CPC E SERRE PRIM eda qaa DEDE 6 0 6 
PLONE AAT: RT PD" 3 1 4 
Misisippi M LET 6 0 6 
LOTE —— C— —— ERR NN 1 0 1 
(Uo cL TORTE RCREEERERRA 15 2 17 
o AA eene dap e tn ane wat IE EE E 0 0 0 
PPS M IE 6 1 7 
OTRA DO dada 0 0 0 
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Summary of reports of mineral springs for 1900—Continued. 


i ! 
| Springs | Springs M 
State or Territory. not re | sommer 
porting. | porting. cially. 

pe = | lo — 

NORTH CENTRAL STATES. 
O eee Sei UE TR ce es ERA CF aV S ENS NECS WARE Sta alae atv 15 | 2 17 
IHndiBlR cues suse A seed cs A 12 | 3 15 
A c 18 | 3 21 
MICHIPAI m ————————— ——— — M 28 : 0 28 
MUIRCOBDSIU d Eee beue PCKVRE REEF RU QNI m ERR Ves ed cede piat uM H | 3 37 
O A A cure iens ees 5 | 1 6 
TOW UE Fd 3: 1 4 
MISSOURI IC bd x was ED MERE OE 13 1 14 
North Da KO tales anaana asias 0 | 0 0 
nius co ————————— (PR 2 | 0 2 
NGUDPAS A cio sotto sisi ve esos ie PE MER delere dirae ee eae 1 | 0 1 
Y 6 | 2 8 

WESTERN STATES AND TERRITORIES. | 
5,9 0. 7 ODER MATO PED seeeees 0 0 0 
b SOWING os T ———————————————— 1 0 1 
Montana C — 1 1 2 
COMOTHOO a Ra E E UE 10 3 13 
New MexlCO-.c i ogexwentExsseescReczukne rh EFE RREREEE See bs E xA ERE C E ME EE 1 2: 6 
ATIZODI Soe 0k x ex EE RENE E ee aaa kat NEN Ve ap EUR s A Ü Ü l 0 
A CARRIE E MUN eN a 2 ] 3 
NeyvndA is cee iS RATA devas EEUE VE a 1 0 1 
EEEIEE A ees t — — — —Ó 1 0 1 
Washington ....... SERERE UNS CREME a a ose 4 0 4 
Oregon EN O A A aa cdas 3 0 | 3 
A AA A Sica CREE 38 7 45 
Total A II us A a e er Nai 491 70 561 
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IMPORTS. 


The following tables show the imports of mineral waters from 1867 
to 1900, inclusive: 


Mineral waters imported and entered for consumption in the United States, 1867 to 1900, 


inclusive. 
T lunttor less. | eem ori quart | Notin bottles. | Allnotartificial. | e ta) 
ing June 30— (| value. 
Quantity.| Value. ¡Quantity.| Value. Quantity. Value. | Quantity. Value. 
¡ Bottles. Quarts. Gallons. Gallons. 
1867.24 ar 370, 610 $24, 913 ' 3, /92 $360 |.........- $137 APP e| sna ..o....| $25, 410 
D868 es vs. ra RET 241,702 | 18,438; 22,819 | 2,052 554 a O E ski eres EAR 20, 594 
jt. o E 344, 691 | 25,635 9, 739 802 1,042 245- ones ren A 26, 682 
1870... ess 433, 212 | 30,680 18,025 | 1,743 | 2, 063 GOB A tees 32, 931 
ISTIS uae e sand 470, 947 | 84,604 2, 520 174 1,336 A E We ces. 31, 919 
lia 392,913 | 67,951 |..........]........ 639 pi A seen aches 68, 067 
1873. PEN 35,508 | 2,326 |..........]........ 855 76 394,423 | $98,151 | 100, 552 
E A 7, 238 A lea s wx 95 16 199, 035 .9, 788 | 80, 496 
oo 4,174 LIN A A 5 2 896,956 | 101,640 | 102,118 
1870 oeoc da 25. 208^ 1; OD AA A OEA PAIN 447,646 | 134,889 | 136, 788 
a 12,965 | 1,328 | AAA A Sunt os 22 520,751 | 167,458 | 168, 808 
1878. ovs xix 8, 229 OLB MEME EDU Re ENTRO E POR 883,674 | 350,912 | 351,727 
1879. A 28,440 ; 2,352 |..........]........ | 3 4 798,107 | 282,158 | 284,509 
e AA 207,554 | 19,781 |..........|........ A stie ois 927,759 | 285,798 | 906, 529 
IBS] veces ceewce se 150,826 | 11,850 |..........]........ 55 26 | 1,225,462 | 383,616 | 395, 492 
Ia 152,277 | 17,010 |..........]........ rom... er rene 1, 542,905 | 410,105 | 427,115 
E AA | 88,497 | 7,054 A m isses crees 1,714,085 | 441,439 | 448, 493 
Artificial mineral Natural mineral 
waters. waters. 
Year ending— MOTEURS PPS 
Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. 

June 30— Gallons. Gallons. 

TOM csc pies va vut av REN APP ERR oteaw PEE CEU E EE 29, 366 $4,591 | 1,505,298 | $362,651 

LOSS p p nda 7,972 2,157 | 1,660,072 397, 875 
Dec. 31— 

LO a A ea 62, 464 16,815 | 1,618, 960 354, 242 

D ARM Cr ^ — 13,885 4,851 | 1,915,511 | 385,906 

p. pP UP 12, 752 4,411 1, 716, 461 341, 695 

A —————— ———À oe ay 36, 494 8,771 | 1,558,968 ' 368, 661 

AS 22,828 | 7,133 | 2,822,008 483,281 

1 ii (€ 26,700 | — 8,700 | 2,019,833 | 392,894 

A ppc E c RD CLE seen 16, 052 9,089 | 2,266,123 , 497,660 

18001, A vio qe C Dp a tence Gub EUR aU SUR UR cS NÉ 6, 086 2,992 | 2,321,081 506, 866 

o ELS era E ERA CN RADAR eG SE CM VIS ET ERE 7,758 3,047 | 1,891,964 417, 500 

A db eiae WS RUE ew aD Nae DA LEE 101, 115 19,151 | 2,104,811 506, 384 

iL MM M cp 51,108 | 11,739 | 2,273,393 | 551,097 

IBS oiii ci voa leo Bacca V a2, 942, 200 | a501,684 

TRON pM rr Hmmm EE a1, 955, 723 | a526, 071 

CD c—————— "——— — ——Ó——— a2, 382,410 ` a663, 803 

LEM A AA elem eens a2, 485,042 | a.687, 874 
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Prior to the year 1873, as the foregoing tables show, the records of 
the Unitea States Treasury Department did not distinguish natural 
from artificial mineral waters. From 1873 to 1883, inclusive, the dis- 
tinction was made, and artificial mineral waters were classified accord- 
ing to the receptacles in which they were imported. For the period 
including the years 1884 to 1896 this classification seems to have been 
dropped, but the artificial waters were still kept separate from the 
natural waters. Since 1896, however, they have not been differenti- 
ated. : The number of gallons imported has not varied greatly in the 
last six years, although for four years the value has slightly increased. 


EXPORTS. 


No record of the exports of domestic natural mineral waters seems 
to have been kept by the Treasury Department since 1883, and, as 
shown by the table below, the exports from 1875 to 1883 were com- 
paratively insignificant. 


Exports of natural mineral waters of domestic production from the United States. 


Fiscal year ending June 30— Value. Fiscal year ending June 30— . Value. 


a None reported since 1883, 
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Adventure Consolidated Copper Com- 
j pany, operations.......... 148,156 
Africa, petroleum .......................... 627 
exDOFIS AG <a bobs e Rar ane 504 
Agate, production ........oooooooooncoonmoo. 777 
Alabama, bauxite production.............. 231 
cement, slag, by Edwin C. Eckel..... 747-748 
ANALYSİS ansias 747 
clay products. il 695, 698 
IW. redene iscan a a e as 728 
(60s 0 A ed Lea EE sect 285, 359-363 
O A —— P 487-489 
diamond elos roda 751 
graphite.................. SERA 875 
I3fusorial earth econo tada 794 
IFOI| ORG. si cane e UE uis zem Rx REESE i 43,57, 58 
LIM@SWONE 2 cti 662, 685 
lithographic stone...................... 869 
TAN PAN CHE cosida ii 116, 117 
Marble os 662, 683 
mineral waters ......................... 901 
OCleT. uuu Rc-obsnesxO Eaa E CAT ee EE 881 
phosphate rock....................... 805, 813 
pig iron............ Mj ER 96 
DOUBLY AP 715 
sandstone circa 662, 670, 673 
wire nails, production.................. 100 
Alaska, coal............. EPE E E MUSEES 285 
BONG oda t M Sob AT teu 105, 109 
ir ———— MÀ ——— 196 
Detroleünm.iiooisess cu eris e E onsets 987 
Ciao f" ———— a 109 
|o. eeu np ER REOR DETTO: 267,271 
AJgGPIB,CODDOT..1221220222 4 9 EP code ieee 134 
ION OFC COE 92 
petroleum, imports..................... 627 

Allegheny Mountain, Pennsylvania, coke 
GIStrlet-: dadas 506 

Allegheny Valley, Pennsylvania, coke dis- 
der dec 506, 514 
Allouez copper mine, production .......... 148 

Aluminum and bauxite, by Joseph Hyde 
Pr dia eeu dite 229-231 
IMP Sousa 230 
SÜMMÄTY de HL 16 
Amalgamated Copper Company, operations 158 
Amazon stone, production.................. 777 
Amblygonite ................. ccce eee eene 242 

American Iron and Steel Association, ac- 
knowledgmentsto.......... 90 


Page. 
American rock cement. (See Cement.) 
Amethyst, Montana ........ bes Lr Ens 768 
production A eV DC S 711 
Ammonia, production in by-product coke 
A ves 482 
Analyses, carnotite, Colorado .............. 260 
cement, slag, Alabama................. 741 
iron ores, Iowa..................-eeeeesL 57 
Lake Superior ...................... 47-53 
lepidolite, Maine ....................... 240 
lithographic stone, Bavaria ............ 871 
Kentucky sold 871 
manganese ores, from foreign coun- 
tiS os oe A 129, 130 
Tennessee cci erdeclec over eme ux 124 
mesolite, Minnesota .................... 768 
petroleum, Texas....................... 576 
pumice, Utah and Nebraska ........... 796 


roscoelite, California and Colorado .... 264 
spodumene, Connecticut and Massa- 


chusetts cocinas 240 
talc, North Carolina.................... 781 
thomsonite, Minnesota................. 768 
vanadiferous sandstone, Colorado...... 263 
Anthracite coal, Colorado ................ 281,283 
eXDOTS. 1l uisu. ilecceo  rEDRe ce eie 91 
PMN POTS MC pr 313 
Pennsylvania................. 281, 283, 421-430 
prices at New York................... 325, 327 
Philadelphía ..................... 333, 336 
receipts at Chicago, I11................. 342 
Mobile; Alas os cesses asas 352 
St. Louis, MO anta ida 350 
shipments to New York City ......... 325, 327 
(See also Pennsylvania anthracite coal.) 
Anthracite (precious), production ......... 777 
Antimony, by Joseph Hyde Pratt........ 251-5 
consumption .......«... c c rr erre 252 
Imports: 2 2: 0 V e ERLCPIDUE Eee did 253 
PUICCS RC En 254 
BUMMATY AA 16 
MSOS las 251 
Appalachian oil field..................... 559-570 
average daily prices from 1860 ......... 565 
production .................-. 562 
increased production................... 545 
pipe-line Tuns ......... 2 22 ce cene ee 561 
production, per cent of................. 538 
produetion since 1887 .................. 559 
ahipmenis: 2-2 co3e ese eroe eee ERES 562 
SLOCKS dona VERE 564 
well records ................ eee eeeeee 568 
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Argentina, copper.......................... 184 | Austria-Hungary, iron ores ................ 92 
petroleum... dece estas ener eene E 592 lead consumption ...................... 210 
exports LO o voces ae 555 manganese .................... eee sees 195,140 
Arizona, clay products ................... 695, 698 imports from ....................... 125 
PRW AEE «alU uM E MEC 728 petroleum. iuo soe ter n yx EE E ME 608-612 
COPDCR siii 142, 158 imports and exports................ 609 
RONG DO ————————— 109 shipments to, from Russia.......... 605 
hübnerite c codauuRv serus e KEW  r e 257 Pig 100 S ici eee creans A Meere 92 
lead uci iiu c4 PON odo ERE REQUE T di 196 |j ———PÓM— 846 
limestone. ...ccccce cn ccc ccccccccccuces 662, 685 BCC ia seats see dae A FX D RIEN 92 
lithographic stone...................... 869 
WaT DOs eu ee ee ee a 662, 683 B. 
“Mexican onyx” ..... ee AE eee 775 
petrified forest.......oooooomomoomooo. 763-766 | Baku, Russia, oil fleld...................... 594 
petroleum can 587 POC non 596 
sandstone ............----0-- 202+ 662, 670, 678 production ............. ccc eee cece wees 599 
silver .................-.su. baies aA RE 109 shipments.............. ccce eee 603 
Arkansas, bauxite production.............. 231 MOCKS A ia 607 
cement, Portland....................... 737 | Ball clay, production....................... 728 
clay produets...............- esee eese 695,698 | Baltic Mining Company, operations. ....... 155 
^ T 285, 363,366 | Barytes, by Edward W. Parker........... 891-892 
granite... ciiiase e iaode ees REA 662, 665, 666 PN POPS nas 892 
litnestone,. occasio cte as 662, 685 SUMMATY O s aadp e ree 22 
manganese Ores .............-. eene e 116,119 | Bauxite, production by States. ............. 230 
metallic palnt.......................... 885 BUMMATY Loose xe Een i Esa M ek Eas ed ER 23 
mineral waters .................... Lue 901 | Bavaria, lithographic stone ................ 871 
A Hacicnede redoni ara sce 881 | Beaumont, Tex., petroleum field......... 579-583 
OUStON C5 ui ra 789 | Beaver, Pa., coke district ................ 506, 513 
phosphate rock....................... 805,813 | Belgium, cement, imports from ............ 739 
jin.) MP 715 i P ——————— 92, 815,317 
sandstone ii cs 662, 670, 678 copper, exports to Germany............ 180 
Arrow points, production .................. 777 imports from ......................- 169 
Asbestos, by Joseph Hyde Pratt.......... 861-868 iron ofe M 92 
Canada............... ——— 862, 867 A decas Eau e E ente 209 
o A e e eruere E sh EVE 867 manganese ores, imports from Russia.. 137 
occurrence, by States .................. 861 Spain (ecce ters hue o RM tn 134 
production accessere vegas n asap urn 866 production ................ AS 132 
summary PA cd 4 nen rages 23 o A seeded 884 
A «euesedewesseeawenseses 866 petroleum, exports to .................. 564 
VATICUECS MEN m 861 shipments to, from Ruseia.......... 605 
Vermont, character of ................. 864 Pig ION ECT 92 
developments .....................- 864 steel IDEOIB...ie dien cue uk SERV RES EV n 92 
geology of circa 864 PING E RA 226 
Ash Bed copper mine, production ......... 148 exports to ......ooooooomooomosoo. 222 
Asia, petroleum, exports to................. 554 | Belt copper mine, production TC PM 148 
Asphaltum and bituminous rock, by Ed- Bement mineral collection................. 770 
ward W. Parker.......... 653-660 | Bermuda, salt exported to ................. 814 
exports from Trinidad ................. 658 | DEL lese dines x Eros EE REV 769 
ID DOFIB. 1 cds awk odes acowci aa hin 655, 657 production 12... ev ic 7711 
production in foreign countries........ 660 | Bessemer and open-hearth steel ingota, 
BSUIDIDATY cachondas 23 SPAIN m ——— 92 
Trinidad...............0000000000. 657-659, 660 | Bessemer ingots and castings, production 
Atlantic copper mine, operations ........ 148, 154 in foreign countries......... 91, 92 
Auchincloes Brothers, quoted on phosphate- production by States ................... 96 
rock industry .............. 807 | Bessemer rails, Great Britain............... 91 
Australasia, coal ........................... 92 o sossen se ae esas Aces ioxtew 103 
copper, exports to Germany ........... 180 | Bessemer steel, summary................... 14 
salt, exported to........................ 844 | Bingham Consolidated Mining and Smelt- 
Australia, lead ......................-. esee 209 ing Company, operations... 159 
Austria, copper................. cce ee eene 184 | Birkinbine, John, paper on iron ores....... 89-67 
EXPO 10 P 169 manganese Ores ......ooooonomocooccono 115-140 
A v ves de qpmede adu uL edes 226 | Bituminous rock. (See Asphaltum and bi- 
Austria-Hungary, coal ................ 92, 315, 317 tuminous rock.) 
copper, exports from Germany......... 180 | Black Diamond, quoted on coal receipts at 
Li Tar [c MN 183 CHICAGO: Loo acea EO PORE 842 
A E lease etr nd 183 | Blossburg, Pa., coke district.............. 506, 516 
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Bone china, delft and belleek ware, product. 716 chromic iron ore........................ 897 
Borax, summary.............eeeeec eese cere 21 | clay produets......................... 695-698 
Bort, increased value of .................... 755 FAW IP iier pe e Ud UTE 728 
Bosnia, manganese .......... Lave MAE 136, 140 COB) e eese ri ate assa 285, 366—368 
Boston and Montana Consolidated Copper COPPOT os sce ssa sis eai LEER IUS 143, 160 
and Silver Mining Company, diamond .....:: voee a oW ua sa ce 750 
operations .................. 157 A Ee I y RAM E EKEMaTS 109 
Boston, Mass., coal receipts ................ 323 EFnütill 5. ere week ess 662, 664, 666 
coal trade review..................... 328-330 RY PAU Na 828, 830 
Branner, John C., quoted on petroleum, infusorial earth ........................ 794 
BYAZ M UR 593 TORO A 2d pealedieds seek 196 
Brazil, diamond............................ 758 lepidolite........ lier rrr uns 240 
manganese ore .............-.. ceres 128-140 limestone................- ee ceee rre 662, 685 
SURIVReS Lee dudar ERR ba Ret 129 lithographic stone...................... 869 
imports from, to United States ..... 125 manganese Ores ....................-. 116, 120 
petroleum... idees ek ixie deen s 593 marble cosida cm ere eo acess 662, 682 
exporis to citar iii 555 metallic paint...........ooooooooomoo... 885 
Brick and tile products by States ........ 705-714 mineral waters.......................-. 901 
Brick, common, quantity and value.:..... 705 moss ASAE. conosco sakes Severe gee cases 763 
CXDOTE dra 736 natural A eva tuvo oe uuu 638, 648 
fancy or ornamental, value ............ 706 A A iei: iq DENEN DES 881 
fire, imports ........................ eee. 735 OUVATOVIU a 760 
VAIUG 2. is E exes cR 706 petroleum .................... 540, 542, 583-586 
ront, quantity and value .............. 705 | e A dS ER M oc TVxr Kx 585 
price by States................ Leere ee 713 Pottery A aa Ed 2 ius Ea 715 
vitrified, quantity and value........... 706 quartz inclusions. ...................... 763 
British Africa, salt exported to............. 844 quicksilver... ocio iii 235 
British Australasia, copper imports from... 165 roscoelite, analysis ..................... 264 
petroleum, exports to .................. 555 A ERE eva E EE TET 837 
British Columbia, jade ..................... 768 sandstone ...............- e eee 662, 670-673 
CODDO ns eu RAE he reae A A ses eeu o duca Ware apa 109 
importa from .2... erue diues eaa 165 A P ee seineseenes 662, 677 
British East Indies, manganese, imports | loss ——— N 779 
ITO oue nt E atis 125 | tourmaline ee wedi leds rra 761 
British Honduras, salt, exports to.......... 844 trap TOUR Loo A avi e Red 666 
British North America, cement, exports to wire nails, production.................. 100 
United States. .............. 739 | Calumet and Hecla, copper mine, produc- 
copper exports ....... 2... ee ee eee eee eee 169 LOI A A ree 148, 150 
lead, imports from ....................- 703 | Canada, asbestos. .......... esses esee esse 862, 867 
British West Indies, copper, imports from.. — 165 asphaltum, exports from............... . 657 
Broad Top, Pa., coke district ............. 906—518 coal, production................... 92, 315, 820 
Bromine, summary......................... 21 coke, production ....oooooococncccccco.. 92 
Brooks, Alfred H., paper on an occurrence COPPER ica adie eee el 184 
of stream tin in the York imports from ..........2.-.2--0ees 165, 166 
River region, Alaska ..... 267-271 graphite ainia BÉ e uda 877 
Brown earthenware and common stone- gypsum, production and exports....... 832 
ware, imports .............. 735 iron and steel, bounties ................ 104 
Brown hematite, iron ore .................. 42 iron ores nn 92 
Buffalo, N. Y., coal receipts ................ 323 lend el delno NN 209 
Buhrstones, imports. ........... leere eese 793 lithographic stone....................-. 871 
Buhrstones or millstones, production. 787,791-793 manganese OTOB ... 22... ee eee essen 127, 140 
Bulgaria, petroleum, shipments from Rus- exports from ...............ee esce 127 
Bla... euer 605 natural RAS ico essais 650 
Burma, rubY......-----+-0ee sere eee e eens 157 rd i E DR 249 
By-product coke manufacture............ 479-484 export duty on ............. seen 246 
By-product coke ovens, Newton chambers. — 481 ocher... eee ce LLL Lee cssc LL Lll 884 
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